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HONOUR DUE TO ALL MEN. 


1 Peter ii. 17: “ Honour all men.'* 

Among the many and inestimable blessings of Christianity, I regard, as 
not the least, the new sentiment with which it teaches man to look upon 
his fellow-beings; the new interest which it awakens in us towards 
everything human ; the new importance which it gives to the soul ; the 
new relation which it establishes between man and man. In this re- 
spoct, it began a mighty revolution, which has been silently spreading 
itself through society, and which, I believe, is not to stop, until new ties 
shall have taken place of those which have hitherto, in the main, con- 
nected the human race. Christianity has as yet but begun its work of 
reformation. Under its influences, a new order of society is advancing, 
surely though slowly ; and this beneficent chango it is to accomplish m 
no small measure by revealing to men their own nature, and teaching 
them to “ honour all” who partake it. 

As yet Christianity has done little, compared with what it is to do, 
in establishing the true bond of union between man and man. The old 
bonds of society still continue in a great degree. They are instinct, 
interest, force. The true tie, which is mutual respect, calling forth 
mutual, growing, never-failing acts of love, is as yet little known. A 
new revelation, if I may so speak, remains to be made ; or rather, the 
truths of the old rovelation in regard to the greatness of human nature, 
aro to be brought out from obscurity and neglect. The soul is to be 
regarded with religious reverence, hitherto unfelt; and tho solemn 
claims of every being to whom this divine principle is imparted, are to 
be established on the ruins of those pernicious principles, both in church 
and state, which have so long divided mankind into the classes of the 
abject Many and the self-exalting Few. 

There is nothing of which men know so little, as themselves. They 
understand incomparably more of the surrounding creation, of matter, 
and of its laws, than of that spiritual principle, to which matter was 
made to be the minister, and without which the outward universe would 
be worthless. Of course, no man can be wholly a stranger to the soul, 
for the soul is himself, and he cannot but be conscious of its most 
obvious workings. But it is to most a chaos, a region shrouded in 
ever-shifting mists, baffling the eye and bewildering the imagination. 
The affinity of the mind with God, its moral power, the purposes for 
which its faculties were bestowed, its connexion with futurity, and the 
dependence of its whole happiness on its own right action and progress, 
— these truths, though they might be expected to absorb us, are to most 
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men little more than sounds, and to none of us those living realities, 
which, I trust, they are to become. That conviction, without which 
we are all poor, of the unlimited and immortal nature of the soul, re- 
mains in a great degree to be developed. Men have as yet no just 
respect for themselves, and of consequence no just respect for others. 
The true bond of society is thus wanting ; and accordingly there is a great 
deficiency of Christian benevolence. There is indeed much instinctive, 
native benevolence, and this is not to be despised ; but the benevolence 
of Jesus Christ, which consists in a calm purpose to suffer, and, if need 
be, to die for our fellow-creatures, the benevolence of Christ on the cross, 
which is the true pattern to the Christian, this is little known ; and 
what is the cause? It is this. We see nothing in human beings to 
entitle them to such sacrifices ; we do not think them worth suffering 
for. Why should wo be martyrs for beings, who awaken in us little 
more of moral interest than the brutes ? 

I hold, that nothing is to make man a true lover of man, but the 
discovery of something interesting and great in human nature. We 
must see and feel, that a human being is something important and of 
immeasurable importance. We must see and feel the broad distance 
between the spiritual life within us, and the vegetable or animal lifo 
which acts around us. I cannot love the flower, however beautiful, with 
a disinterested affection, which will make me sacrifice to it my own 
prosperity. You will in vain exhort me to attach myself, with my 
whole strength .of affection, to the inferior animals, however useful or 
attractive ; and why not? They want the capacity of truth, virtue, and 
progress. They want that principle of duty, which alone gives perma- 
nence to a being ; and accordingly they soon lose their individual nature, 
and go to mingle with the general mass. A human being deserves a 
iifferent affection from what we bestow on inferior creatures, for he has 
a rational and moral nature, by which he is to endure for ever, by which 
he may achieve an unutterable happiness, or sink into an unutterable 
woe. He is more interesting through what is in him than the earth or 
heavens ; and the only way to love him aright, is to catch some glimpse 
of this immortal power within him. Until this is done, all charity is little 
more than instinct ; we shall embrace the great interests of human 
nature with coldness. 

It may be said, that Christianity has done much to awaken bene- 
volence, and that it has taught men to call one another brethren. Yes, 
to call one another so; but has it as yet given the true feeling of 
brotherhood? We undoubtedly feel ourselves to be all of one race, 
and this is well. We trace ourselves up to one pair, and feel the same 
blood flowing in our veins. But do we understand our Spiritual 
Brotherhood? Bo we feel ourselves to be derived from one Heavenly 
Parent, in whose image we are all made, and whose perfection we may 
constantly approach? Do we feel that there is one divine life in our 
own and m au souls? This seems to me the only true bond of man to 
man. Here is a tie more sacred, more enduring, than all the ties of 
this earth. Is it felt, and do we in consequence truly honour one 
another? 

Sometimes, indeed, we see men giving sincere, profound, and almost 
unmeasured respect to their fellow-creatures ; but to whom ? To great 
men ; to men distinguished by a broad line from the multitude ; to men 
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pre-eminent by genius, force of character, daring effore, nigh station, 
brilliant success. To such, honour is given ; but this is not to “ honour 
all men;” and tho homage paid to such, is generally unfriendly to that 
Christian estimate of human beings for which I am now pleading. Tho 
groat are honoured at the expense of their race. They absorb and 
concentrate the world’s admiration, and their less gifted fellow-beings 
are thrown by their brightness into a deepor shade, and passed over 
with a colder contempt. Now I have no desire to derogate from the 
honour paid to groat men, butT say, Let them not rise by the depression 
of the multitude. I say, that great men, justly rogarded, exalt our 
estimate of the human race, and bind us to the multitude of men more 
closely ; and when they are not so regarded, when they are converted 
into idols, when they serve to wean our interest from ordinary men, they 
corrupt us, they sever the sacred bond of humanity which should attach 
us to all, and our characters become vitiated by our very admiration of 
greatness. The true view of great men is, that they are only examples 
and manifestations of our common nature, showing what belongs to all 
souls, though unfolded as yet only in a few. The light which shines from 
thorn is, after all, but a faint revelation of the power which is treasured 
up in every human being. They are not prodigies, not miracles, but 
natural developments of the human soul. Thoy are indeed as men 
among children, but the children have a principle of growth which leads 
to manhood. 

That great men and the multitude of minds are of one family, is 
apparent, 1 think, in tho admiration which the great inspire into tho 
multitude. A sincere, enlightened admiration always springs from 
something congenial in him who feels it with him who inspires it. He 
that can understand and delight in greatness* was created to partake of 
it ; the germ is in him ; and sometimes this admiration, in what we 
deem iidorior minds, discovers a nobler spirit than belongs to the great 
man who awakens it ; for sometimes the great man is so absorbed in 
his own greatness as to admire no other ; and I should not hesitate to 
say, that a common mind, which is yet capable of a generous admira- 
tion, is destined to rise higher than the man of eminent capacities, who 
can enjoy no power or excellence but his own. When I hear of great 
men, 1 wish not no separate them from their race, but to blend them 
with it. I esteem it no small benefit of the philosophy of mind, that it 
teaches us that the elements of the greatest thoughts of the man of 
genius, exist in his humbler brethren, and that the faculties which the 
scientific exert in the profoundest discoveries, are precisely the same 
with thoso which common men employ in the daily labours of life. 

To show the grounds on which the obligation to honour all men rests, 
I might take a minute survey of that human nature which is common 
to all, and set forth its claims to reverence. But leaving this wide 
range, I observe that there is one principle of the soul, which makes all 
men essentially equal, which places all on a level as to means of happi- 
ness, which may place in the first rank of human beings those who are 
the most depressed in worldly condition, and which therefore gives the 
most depressed a tide to interest and respect. I refer to the Sense of 
Duty, to the power of discerning and doing right, to the moral and 
religious principle, to the inward monitor which speaks in the name of 
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God, to the capacity of virtue or excellence. This is the great gift of 
God. We can conceive no greater. In seraph and archangel, we cau 
conceive no higher energy than the power of virtue, or the power of 
forming themselves after the will and moral perfections of God. This 
power breaks down all barriers between the seraph and the lowest 
human being; it makes them brethren. Whoever has derived from 
God this perception and capacity of rectitude, has a bond of union with 
the spiritual world, stronger than all the ties of nature. He possesses 
a principle, which, if he is faithful to it, must carry him forward for 
ever, and ensures to him the improvement and happiness of the highest 
order of beings. 

. It is this moral power, which makes all essentially equal, which an- 
nihilates all the distinctions of this world. Through this, the ignor an t 
and the poor may become the greatest of the race ; for the greatost is 
he who is most true to the principle of duty. It is not improbable, that 
the noblest human beings are to be found in the least favoured condi- 
tions of society ; among those, whose names are never uttered beyond 
the narrow circle in which they toil and suffer, who have but two “ mites” 
to give away, who have perhaps not even that, but who “desire to bo 
fed with the crumbs which fall from the rich man's table for in this 
class may bo found those who have withstood the severest temptation, 
who have practised the most arduous duties, who have confided in God 
under the heaviest trials, who have been most wronged and have 
forgiven most; and these are the great, tho exalted. It matters 
nothing, what the particular duties are to which the individual is called, 
— how minute or obscure in their outward form. Greatness in God’s 
sight, lies not in the extent of the sphere which is filled, or of the effect 
which is produced, but alfbgether in the power of virtue in the soul, in 
the energy with which God's will is chosen, with which trial is borne, 
and goodness loved and pursued. 

The sense of duty is the greatest gift of God. The Idea of Right is 
the primary and the highest revelation of God to the human mind, and 
all outward revelations are founded on and addressed to it. All 
mysteries of science and theology fade away before the grandeur of the 
simple perception of duty, which dawns on the mind of the little child. 
That perception brings him into the moral kingdom of God. That, lays 
on him an everlasting bond. He, in whom the conviction of duty is 
unfolded, becomes subject from that moment to a law, which no power 
in the universe can abrogate. He forms a new and indissoluble 
connexion with God, that of an accountable being. He begins to stand 
before an inward tribunal, on the decisions of which his whole happi- 
ness rests; he hears a voice, which, if faithfully followed, will guide 
him to perfection, and in neglocting which he brings upon himself 
inevitable misery. We little understand the solemnity of the moral 
principle in every human mind. We think not how awful are its 
functions. We forget that it is the germ of immortality. Did we 
understand it, we should look with a doling of reverence on every being 
« whom it is given. 

Having shown in the preceding remarks, that there is a foundation 
in the hfiman soul for the honour enjoined in our text towards all men, 

I proceed to observe, that, if wo look next into Christianity, we shall 
Mtid this duty enforced by new and still more solemn considerations. 
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This whole religion is a testimony to the worth of man in the sight 
of God, to the importance of human nature, to the infinite purposes for 
which we were framed. God is there set forth, as sending to the 
succour of his human family, his Beloved Son, the bright image and 
representative of his own perfections ; and sending him, not simply to 
roll away a burden of pain and punishment (for this, however magnified 
in systems of theology, is not his highest work), but to create men 
after that divine image which he himself bears, to purify the soul from 
every stain, to communicate to it new power over evil, ana to open before 
it Immortality as its aim and 'destination, — Immortality, by which we 
are to understand, not merely a perpetual, but an ever-improving and 
celestial being. Such are the views of Christianity. And these bless- 
ings it proffers, not to a few, not to the educated, not to the eminent, 
but to all human beings, to tho poorest, and the most fallen ; and we 
know, that through tho power of its promises, it has, in not a few 
instances raised the most fallen to true greatness, and givon them in 
their present virtue and peace, an earnest of the Heaven which it unfolds. 
Such is Christianity. Men, viewed in the light of this religion, are 
beings cared for by God, to whom ho has given his Son, on whom he 
pours forth his Spirit, and whom he has created for the highest good in 
the universe, for participation in his own perfections and happiness. 
My friends, such is Christianity. Our scepticism as to our own nature, 
cannot quench tho bright light which that religion sheds on the soul and 
on the prospects of mankind ; and just as far as we receive its truth, we 
shall honour all men. 

I know I shall bo told that Christianity speaks of man as a sinner, 
and thus points him out to abhorrenco and scorn. I know it speaks of 
human sin, but it does not speak of this as indissolubly bound up with 
the soul, as entering into the essence of human nature, but as a 
temporary stain, which it calls on us to wash away. Its groatest 
doctrine is, that the most lost are recoverable, that the most fallen may 
rise, and that there is no height of purity, power, felicity in tho universe, 
to which tho guiltiest mind may not, through penitence, attain. Chris- 
tianity indeed gives us a deeper, keener feeling of the guilt of mankind, 
than any other religion. By the revelation of perfection in the character 
of Jesus Christ, it shows us how imperfect even the best men are. But 
it reveals perfection in Jesus, not for our discouragement, but as our 
model, reveals it only that we may thirst for and approach it. From 
Jesus I learn what man is to become, that is, if true to this new light; 
and true he may be. 

Christianity, I have said, shows man as a sinner, but I nowhere 
meet in it those dark views of our race which would make us shrink 
from it as from a nest of venomous reptiles. A ccording to the courteous 
style of theology, man has been called half brute and half devil. But 
this is a perverse and pernicious exaggeration. The brute, as it is 
called, that is, animal appetite, is indeed strong in human beings ; but 
is there nothing within us but appetite? Is there nothing to war with 
it? Does this constitute the essence of the soul? Is it not rather an 
accident, the result of the mind's union with matter? Is not its spring 
in the body, and may it not be expected to perish with the body? In 
addition to animal propensities, I see the tendency to criminal excess 
in all men’s passions. I see not one only, but many Tempters in every 
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human heart. Nor am I insensible to the fearful power of these 
enemies to our virtue. But is there nothing in man but temptation, 
but propensity to sin? Are there no counterworking powers? no 
attractions in virtue? no tendencies to God? no sympathies with sorrow 9 
no reverence for greatness ? no moral conflicts ? no triumphs of principle s 
This very strength of temptation seems to me to be one of the indications 
of man’s greatness. It shows a being framed to make progress through 
difficulty, suffering, and conflict ; that is, it shows a being designed for 
the highest order of virtues ; for we all feel by an unerring instinct, that 
virtue is elevated in proportion to the obstacles which it surmounts, to 
the power with which it is chosen, and held fast. I see men placed by 
their Creator on a field of battle ; but compassed with peril, that they 
may triumph over it ; and though often overborne, still summoned to 
new efforts, still privileged to approach the Source of all power, and to 
seek “ grace in time of need,” and still addressed in tones of encourage- 
ment by a celestial Leader, who has himself fought and conquered, and 
holds forth to them his own crown of righteousness and victory. 

From these brief views of human nature and of Christianity, you will 
see the grounds of the solemn obligation of honouring all men, of 
attaching infinite important*, e to human nature, and of respecting it, 
even in its present infant, feeble, tottering state. This sentiment of 
honour or respect for human beings, strikes me more and more as 
essential to the Christian character. 1 conceive that a more thorough 
understanding and a more faithful culture of this, would do very much 
to carry forward the church and the world. In truth, I attach to this 
sentiment such importance, that I measure by its progress the progress 
of society. I judge of public events very much by their bearing on this. 
I estimate political revolutions, chiefly by tlieir tendency to exalt men’s 
conceptions of their nature, and to inspire them with lespect for one 
another’s claims. The present stupendous movements in Europe, 
naturally suggest and almost force upon me this illustration of the 
importance which 1 have given to the sentiment enjoined in our text. 
Allow me to detain you a lew moments on this topic. 

What is it, then, I ask, which makes the present revolutionary 
movement abroad so interesting? I ansv er, that I see in it the principle 
of respect for human nature and for the human race, developing itself 
more powerfully, and this to me constitutes its chief interest. 1 see in 
it proofs, indications, that the mind is awakening to a consciousness of 
what it is, and of what it is made for. In this movement I see man 
becoming to himself a higher object. I see him attaining to the 
conviction of the equal and indestructible rights of every human being. 
I see the dawning of that great principle, that the individual is not 
to he the instrument of others, but to govern himself by an inward law, 
end to advance towards his proper perfection ; that he belongs to 
liimsclf and to God, and to no human superior. I know, indeed, that 
in the present state of the world, these conceptions are exceedingly 
unsettled and obscure ; and in truth, little effort has hitherto been made 
to place them in a clear light, and to give them a definite and practical 
form in men’s minds. The multitude know not with any distinctness 
what they want. Imagination, unschooled by reason and experience, 
dazzles them with bright but baseless visions. They are driven onward 
vith a perilous violence, by a vague consciousness of not having found 
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their element ; by a vague yet noble faith in a higher good than they 
have attained ; by impatience under restraints, which they feel to be de- 
grading. In this violence, however, there is nothing strange, nor ought 
it to discourage us. It is, I believe, universally true, that great princi- 
ples, in their first development, manifest themselves irregularly. It is 
so in religion. In history we often see religion, especially after long 
depression, breaking out in vehemence and enthusiasm, sometimes 
stirring up bloody conflicts, and through struggles establishing a calmer 
empire over society. In like manner, political history shows us, that 
men’s consciousness of their rights and essential equality has at first 
developed itself passionately. Still the consciousness is a noble one, and 
the prosage of a better social state. 

Am I asked, what I hope from the present revolutionary movements 
in Europe? I answer, that I hope a good which includes all others, 
and which almost hides all others from my view. I hope the subversion 
of institutions, by which the true bond between man and man has been 
more or less dissolved, by which the will of one or a few has broken 
down the will, the heart, the conscience of the many ; and I hope that 
in the place of those, are to grow up institutions, which will express, 
cherish, and spread far and wide a just respect for human nature, which 
will strengthen in men a consciousness of their powers, duties, and 
rights, which will train the individual to moral and religious inde- 
pendence, which will propose as their end the elevation of all orders of 
the community, and which will give full scope to the best minds in this 
work of general improvement. I do not say, that I expect it to be 
suddenly realised. The sun, which is to bring on a brighter day, is 
rising in thick and threatening clouds. Perhaps the mmds of mon 
were never more unquiet than at the present moment. Still I do not 
despair. That a higher order of ideas or principles is beginning to be 
unfolded ; that a wider philanthropy is beginning to triumph over the 
distinctions of ranks and nations ; that a new feeling of what is due to 
the ignorant, poor, and depraved, has sprung up; that the right of 
every human being to such an education as shall call forth his best 
faculties, and train him more and more to control himself, is recognised 
as it never was before; and that government is more and more 
regarded as intended not to elevate the few, but to guard the rights of 
all ; that those great revolutions in principle have commenced and are 
spreading, who can deny ; and to me they are prophetic of an improved 
condition of human nature and human affairs. — Oh that this melioration 
might be accomplished without blood! As a Christian, I feel a 
misgiving when I rejoice in any good, however great, for which this 
fearful price has been paid. In truth, a good so won is necessarily 
imperfect and generally transient. War may subvert a despotism, but 
seldom builds up better institutions. Even when joined, as in our own 
history, with high principles, it inflames and leaves behind it passions, 
which make liberty a feverish conflict of jealous parties, and which 
expose a people to the tyranny of faction under the forms of freedom. 
Few things impair men’s reverence for human nature, more than war ; 
and did I not see other and holier influences than the sword, working 
out the regeneration of the race, I should indeed despair. 

In this discourse I have spoken of the grounds and importance of 
that honour or respect which is due from us, and enjoined on us, 
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towards all human beings. The various forms, in which this principle 
is to be exercised or manifested, I want time to enlarge on. I would' 
only sav, “ Honour all men.” Honour man, from the beginning to the 
end of his earthly course. Honour the child. Welcome into being the 
infant, with a feeling of its mysterious grandeur, with the feeling, that 
an immortal existence has begun, that a spirit has been kindled which 
is never to be quenched. Honour tho child. On this principle, all 
good education rests. Never shall we learn to train up the child, till 
we take it in our arms, as Jesus did, and feel distinctly that “ of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” In that short sentence is taught the spirit 
of the true system of education ; and for want of understanding it, little 
effectual aid, I fear, is yet given to the heavenly principle in the infant 
soul. — Again. Honour the poor. This sentiment of respect is essential 
to improving the connexion between the more and less prosperous 
conditions of society. This alone makes beneficence truly godlike. 
Without it, almsgiving degrades the receiver. We must learn how 
slight and shadowy are the distinctions between us and the poor ; and 
that the last in outward condition may be first in the host attributes of 
humanity. A fraternal union, founded on this deop conviction, and 
intended to lift up and strengthen the exposed and tempted poor, is to 
do infinitely more for that suffering class, than all our artificial associa- 
tions ; and till Christianity shall have breathed into us this spirit of 
respect for our nature, wherever it is found, we shall do them little good. 
1 conceive, that in the presont low state of Christian virtue, we little 
apprehend tho power which might bo exerted over the fallen and 
destitute, by a benevolence which should truly, thorouglily recognise in 
them the image of God. 

Perhaps none of us have yet heard or can comprehend the tone of 
voice, in which a man, thoroughly impressed with this sentiment, would 
speak to a fellow-creature. It is a language hardly known on earth ; 
and no eloquence, I believe, has achieved such wonders as it is destined 
to accomplish. 1 must stop, though I have but begun the application 
of the principle which I have urged. I will close as I began, with 
saying, that the great revelation which man now needs, is a revelation 
of man to himself. The faith which is most wanted, is a faith in what 
we and our fellow-beings may become, a faith in tho divine germ or 
principle in every soul. In regard to most of what are called the 
mysteries of religion, we may innocently be ignorant. But the mystery 
within ourselves, the mystery of our spiritual, accountable, immortal 
nature, it behoves us to explore. Happy are they who have begun to 
penetrate it, and on whom it has awakened feelings of awe towards 
themselves, and of deep interest and honour towards their fellow- 
creatures. 



EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 


Romans i. 16: “ 1 am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ." 

PART I. 

Tiiese words of Paul are worthy of his resolute and disinterested spirit. 
In uttering them he was not an echo of the multitude, a servile repeater 
of established doctrines. The vast majority around him were ashamed 
of Jesus. The cross was then coupled with infamy. Christ’s name was 
scorned as a malefactor’s, and to profess his religion was to share his 
disgrace. Since that time what striking changes have occurred ? The 
cross now hangs as an ornament from the neck of beauty. It blazes 
on the flags of navios, and the standards of armies. Millions bow 
before it in adoration as if it were a shrine of the divinity. Of course, 
the temptation to bo ashamed of Jesus is very much diminished. Still 
it is not wholly removed. Much of the homage now paid to Christianity 
is outward, political, worldly, and paid to its corruptions much more 
than to its pure and lofty spirit ; and accordingly its conscientious and 
intrepid friends must not think it a strango thing to be encountered 
with occasional coldness or reproach. We may still be tempted to bo 
ashamed of our religion, by being thrown among sceptics, who deny and 
deride it. We may bo tempted to be ashamed of the simple and 
rational doctrines of Christ, by being brought into connexion with 
narrow zealots, who enforce their dark and perhaps degrading peculiar- 
ities as ossontial to salvation. We may be tempted to bo ashamed of 
his puro, meok, and disinterested precepts, by being thrown among the 
licentious, self-seeking, and vindictive. Against these perils we should 
all go armed. To be loyal to truth and conscience under such trials, is 
one of the signal proofs of virtue. No man deserves the name of 
Christian, but he who adheres to his principles amidst the unbelieving, 
the intolerant, and the depraved. 

“ I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” So said Paul. So 
would I say. Would to God that I could catch the spirit as well as 
the language of the Apostle, and bear my testimony to Christianity with 
the same heroic resolution. Do any ask, why I join in this attestation 
to the gospel? Some of my reasons I propose now to set before you ; 
and in doing so, I ask tho privilege of speaking, as the Apostle has 
done, in the first person ; of speaking in my own name, and of laying 
open my own mind in the most direct language. There are cases, in 
which the ends of public discourse may be best answered by the frank 
expression of individual fooling; and this mode of address, when 
adopted with such views, ought not be set down to the account of 
egotism. 
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I proceed to state the reasons why I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ; and l begin with one so important, that it will occupy the 
present discourse. 

I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, because it is true . This 
is my first reason. The religion is true, and no consideration but this 
could induce me to defend it. i adopt it, not because it is popular, for 
false and ruinous systems have enjoyed equal reputation ; nor because 
it is thought to uphold the order of society, for I believe that nothing 
but truth can be permanently useful. It is true ; and I say this not 
lightly, but after deliberate examination . I am not repeating the accents 
of the nursery. I do not affirm the truth of Christianity, because I 
was so taught before 1 could inquire, or because I was brought up in a 
community pledged to this belief. It is net unlikely, that my faith and 
zeal will be traced by some to these sources ; and believing such impu- 
tations to be groundless, fidelity to the cause of truth binds me to repel 
them. The circumstance of having been born and educated under 
Christianity, so far from disposing me to implicit faith, has often been 
to me the occasion of serious distrust of our religion. On observing 
how common it is for men of all countries and names, whether Chris- 
tians, Jews, or Mahometans, to receive the religion of their fathers, I 
have again and again asked myself, whether 1 too was not a slave, 
whotlier I too was not blindly walking in the path of tradition, and 
yielding myself as passively as others to an hereditary faith, 1 distrust 
and fear the power of numbers and of general opinion over my judg- 
ment ; and few* things incite me more to repel a doctrine than intolerant 
attempts to force it on my understanding. Perhaps my Christian 
education and connexions have inclined me to scepticism, rather than 
bowed my mind to authority. 

It may still be said, that tho pride and prejudices and motives of 
interest, which belong to my profession as a Christian minister, throw 
a suspiciousness over my reasoning and judgment on the present 
subject. I reply, that to myself 1 seem as free from biases of this kind, 
as the most indifferent person. I have no priestly prepossessions. I 
know and acknowledge the corruptions and perversions of tho ministerial 
office from tho earliest age of the church. I reprobate tho tyranny 
which it exercises so often over the human mind. I recognise no 
peculiar sanctity in those who sustain it. I think, then, that I como 
to the examination of Christianity with as few blinding partialities as 
any man. 1 indeed claim no exemption from error ; I ask no implicit 
faith in my conclusions ; I care not how jealously and thoroughly my 
arguments are sifted. I only ask, that I may not be prejudged as a 
servile or interested partisan of Christianity. I ask that I may be 
heard as a friend or truth, desirous to aid my fellow-creatures in 
determining a question of great and universal concern. I appear as 
the advocate of Christianity, solely because it approves itself to my 
calmest reason as a revelation from God, and as the purest, brightest 
light which He has shed on the human mind. I disclaim all other 
motives. No policy, no vassalage to opinion, no dread of reproach even 
from the good, no private interest, no desire to uphold a useful super- 
stition, nothing in short but a deliberate conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, induces me to appear in its ranks. I should be ashamed 
of it, did I not believe it true. 
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In discussing* this subject, I shall express my convictions strongly ; 
I shall speak of infidelity as a gross and perilous error. But in so 
doing, I beg not to be understood as passing sentence on the character 
.. of individual unbelievers. I shall show that the Christian religion is 
true, is from God ; but I do not therefore conclude, that all who reject 
it are the enemies of God, and aro to be loaded with reproach. I 
would uphold the truth without ministering to uncharitablenoss. The 
criminality, the damnable guilt of unbelief in all imaginable circum- 
stances, is a position which I think untenable ; and persuaded as I am, 
that it prejudices the cause of Christianity, by creating an antipathy 
between its friends and opposers, which injures both, and drives tho 
latter into more determined hostility to the truth, I think it worthy of 
a brief consideration in this stage of the discussion. 

I lay it down as a principle, that unbelief, considered in itself, has 
no moral quality, is neither a virtuo nor a vice, but must receive its 
character, whether good or bad, from the dispositions or motives which 
produce or pervade it. Mere acts of tho understanding are neither 
right nor wrong. When I speak of faith as a holy or virtuous principle, 
I extend the term beyond its primitive meaning, and include in it not 
merely the assent of the intellect, but the disposition or temper by 
which this assent is determined, and which it is suited to confirm ; and I 
attach as broad a signification to unbelief, when I pronounce it a crime. 
The truth is, that the human mind, though divided by our philosophy 
into many distinct capacities, seldom or never exerts them separately, 
but generally blends them in one act. Tims in forming a judgment, it 
exerts the will and affections, or the moral princqdes of our nature, as 
really as the power of thought. Men’s passions and interests mix with, 
and are expressed in the decisions of the intellect. In the Scriptures, 
which use language freely, and not with philosophical strictness, faith 
and unbelief are mental acts of this complex character, or joint products 
of tho understanding and heart ; and on this account alone, they are 
objects of approbation or reproof. In these views, I presume, reflecting 
Christians of every name agree. 

According to these views, opinions cannot be laid down as unerring 
and immutable signs of virtuo and vice. The very same opinion may 
bo virtuous in one man and vicious in another, suposing it, as is very 
possible, to have originated in different states of mind. For example, 
if through envy and malignity I should rashly seize on the slightest 
proofs of guilt m my neighbour, my judgment of his criminality would 
be morally wrong. Let another man arrive at the same conclusion, in 
consequence of impartial inquiry and love of truth, and his decision 
would be morally right. Still more, according to these views, it is 
possible for tho belief of Christianity to be as criminal as unbelief. 
Undoubtedly tho reception of a system, so pure in spirit and tendency 
as the gospel, is to be regarded in general as a favourable sign. But 
let a man adopt this religion, because it Trill serve his interest and 
popularity; let him shut his mind against objections to it, lest they 
should shake his faith in a gainful system ; let him tamper with his 
intellect, and for base and selfish ends exhaust its strength in defence 
of the prevalent faith, and he is just as criminal in believing, as anotlior 
would lie in rejecting Christianity under the same bad impulses. Our 
religion is at this moment adopted, and passionately defended by vast 
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multitudes, on the ground of the very same pride, worldliness, love of 
popularity, and blind devotion to hereditary prejudices, which led the 
Jews ana Heathens to reject it in the primitive age ; and the faith of 
the first is as wanting in virtue, as was the infidelity of the last. 

To judge of the character of faith and unbelief, we must examine 
the times and the circumstances in which they exist. At the first 
preaching of the gospel, to believe on Christ was a strong proof of an 
upright mind; to enlist among his followers, was to forsake ease, honour, 
and worldly success ; to confess him was an act of signal loyalty to truth, 
virtue, and God. To believe in Christ at the present moment has no 
such significance. To confess him argues no moral courage. It may 
even betray a servility and worldliness of mind. These remarks apply 
in their spirit to unbelief. At different periods, and in different condi- 
tions of society, unbelief may express very different states of mind. 
Before we pronounce it a crime, and doom it to perdition, we ought to 
know the circumstances under which it has sprung up, and to enquire 
with candour whether they afford no palliation or defence. When Jesus 
Christ was on earth, when his miracles wore wrought before men's eyes, 
when his voice sounded in their ears, when not a shade of doubt could 
be thrown over the reality of his supernatural works, and not a human 
corruption had mingled with his doctrine, there was the strongest pre- 
sumption against the uprightness and the love of truth of those who 
rejected him. He knew too the hearts and the lives of those who sur- 
rounded him, ^nd saw distinctly in their envy, ambition, worldliness, 
sensuality, the springs of their unbelief ; and accordingly he pronounced 
it a crime. Since that period, what changes have taken place! Jesus 
Christ has left the world. Ilis miracles are events of a remote age, 
and the proofs of them, though abundant, are to many perfectly unknown; 
and, what is incomparably more important, his religion has undergone 
corruption, adulteration, disastrous change, and its likeness to its 
Founder is in no small degree effaced. The clear, consistent, quicken- 
ing truth, which came from the lips of Jesus, has been exchanged for 
a hoarse jargon and vain babblings. The stream, so pure at the foun- 
tain, has been polluted and poisoned through its whole course. Not 
only has Christianity been overwhelmed by absurdities, but by impious 
doctrines, which have made the Universal Father, now a weak and vain 
despot, to be propitiated by forms and flatteries, and now an almighty 
torturer, foreordaining multitudes of his creatures to guilt, and then 
glorifying his justice by their everlasting woe. When I think what 
Christianity has become in the hands of politicians and priests; how it 
has been shaped into a weapon of power, how it has crushed the human 
soul for ages, how it has struck the intellect with palsy and haunted 
the imagination with superstitious phantoms, how it has broken whole 
nations to the yoke, ana frowned on every free thought ; when I think 
how, under almost every form of this religion, its ministers have taken 
it into their own keeping, have liown and compressed it into the shape 
of rigid creeds, and have then pursued by menaces of everlasting woo 
whoever should question the divinity of these works of their hands; when 
I consider, in a word, how, under such influences, Christianity has 
been and still is exhibited, in forms which shock alike the reason, con- 
science, and heart, I feel deeply, painfully, what a different system it is 
from that which Jesus taught, and I dare not apply to unbelief the 
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terms of condemnation which belonged to the infidelity of tho primi- 
tive age. 

Perhaps I ought to go further. Perhaps I ought to say, that to re- 
ject Christianity under some of its corruptions, is rather a virtue than 
a crime. At the present moment, I would ask, whether it is a vice to 
doubt the truth of Christianity, as it is manifested in Spain and Portu- 
gal! When a patriot in those benighted countries, who knows Chris- 
tianity only as a bulwark of despotism, as a rearer of inquisitions, as a 
stem jailer immuring wretched woman in the convent, as an executioner 
stained and recking witli the blood of the friends of freedom ; I say, when 
the patriot, who sees in our religion the instrument of these crimes and 
woes, believes and affirms that it is not from God, are we authorised to 
charge his unbeliof on dishonesty and corruption of mind, and to brand 
him a culprit ? May it not be that the spirit of Christianity in his 
heart emboldens him to protest with his bps against what bears the 
name? And if he thus protest, through a deep sympathy with the op- 
pression and sufferings of his race, is he not nearer the kingdom of God 
than the priest and inquisitor who boastingly and exclusively assume 
the Christian name? Jesus Christ has told us, that “ this is the con- 
demnation” of tho unbelieving, “ that they love darkness rather than 
light ; ” and who does not see, that this ground of condemnation is 
removed, just in proportion as the light is quenched, or Christian truth 
is buried m darkness and debasing orror? 

I know 1 sha,ll bo told that a man in the circumstances now supposed, 
would still be culpable for his unbelief, because the Scriptures are within 
his reach ; and these are sufficient to guide him to the true doctrines of 
Christ. But in tho countries of which I have spoken, the Scriptures 
are not common ; and if they were, I apprehend that we should task 
human strength too severely, in requiring it, under every possible dis- 
advantage, to gain the truth from this source alone. A man, born and 
brought up in the thickest darkness, and admidst the grossest corruptions 
of Christianity, accustomed to hear tho Scripturos disparaged, accus- 
tomed to connect false ideas with their principal terms, and wanting our 
most common helps of criticism, can hardly be expected to detach from 
tho mass of error which bears tho name of tho Gospel, tho simple prin- 
ciples of the primitive faith. Let us not exact too much of our fellow- 
creatures. In our zeal for Christianity, let us not forget its spirit of 
equity and mercy. — In these remarks I havo taken an extreme case. 

I have supposed a man subjected to tho greatest disadvantages in regard 
to the knowledge of Christianity. But obstacles less serious may 
exculpate tho unbeliever. In truth, none of us can draw tho lino 
which separates innocence and guilt in this particular. To measure 
tho responsibility of a man, who doubts or denies Christianity, we 
must know the history of his mind, his capacity of judgment, the early 
influences and prejudices to which he was exposed, the forms under 
which the religion and its proofs first fixed his thoughts, and the oppor- 
tunities since enjoyed of eradicating errors, which struck root before 
the power of trying them was unfolded. We are not his judges. At 
another and an unerring tribunal he must give account. 

I cannot, then, join in the common cry against infidelity as the sure 
mark of a corrupt mind. That unbelief often has its origin in evil 
dispositions, I cannot doubt. The character of the unbeliever often 
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forces us to acknowledge, that he rejects Christianity to escape its 
rebukes ; that its purity is its chief offence ; that he seeks infidelity as 
a refuge from fear and virtuous restraint. But to impute these unholy 
motives to a man of pure life, is to judge rashly, and it may be uli- ’ 
righteously. I cannot look upon unbelief as essentially and unfailingly 
a crime. But I do look upon it as among the greatest of calamities. 
It is the loss of the chief aid of virtue, of the mightiest power over 
temptation, of the most quickening knowledge of God, of the only un- 
failing light, of the only sure hope. The unbeliever would gain unspeak- 
ably by parting with every possession for the truths which he doubts 
or rejects. And how shall we win him to the faith ? Not by reproach, 
by scorn, by tones of superiority ; but by paying due respect to his 
understanding, his virtues, and his right of private ju^gmfent ; by 
setting before him Christianity in its simple majesty, its reasonableness, 
and wonderful adaptation to the wants of our spiritual nature ; by ex- 
hibiting its proofs without exaggeration, yet in their frill strength ; and, 
above all, by showing in our own characters and lives, that there is in 
Christianity a power to purify, elevate, and console, which can he found 
in no human teaching. These are the true instruments of conversion. 
The ignorant and superstitious may indeed he driven into a religion by 
menace and reproach. But the reflecting unbeliever cannot but distrust 
a cause which admits such weapons. Ho must be reasoned with as a 
man, an equal, and a brother. Perhaps we may silcnco him for a time, 
by spreading through the community a fanatical excitement, and a 
persecuting hatred of infidelity. But as by such processes Christianity 
would be made to take a more unlovely and irrational form, its secret 
foes would be multiplied ; its brightest evidences would bo dimmed, its 
foundation sapped, its energy impaired ; and whenever the time should 
arrive for throwing off the mask (and that time would come), we should 
learn, that in the very ranks of its nominal disciples, there had been 
trained a host of foes, who would burn to prostrate the intolerant faith, 
which had so long sealed their lips, and trampled on the rights and 
freedom of the human mind. 

According to these views, I do not condemn the unbeliever, unless he 
bear witness against himself by an immoral and irreligious life. It is 
not given to me to search his heart. But this power is given to himself, 
and as a friend, I call upon him to exert it ; I ask him to look honestly 
into his own mind, to question his past life, and to pronounce impartial 
sentence on the causes of his unbelief. Let him ask himself, whether 
he has inquired into the principles and proofs of Christianity deliberately 
and in the love of truth ; whether the desire to discover and fulfil his 
duties to God and his fello#-creatures has governed his examination ; * 
whether he has suirendored himself to no passions or pursuits which ^ 
religion and conscience rebuke, and which bar the mind and sear the * 
heart against the truth, If, thus self questioned, his heart acquit him, 
let no man condemn him, and let him heed no man’s condemnation. 
But if conscience bear witness against him, ho has cause to suspect and 
dread his unbelief. He has reason to fear, that it is the fruit of a 
depraved mind, and that it will ripen and confirm the depravity from 
which it sprung, 

I know that there are those, who will construe what they will call my 
lenity towards unbelief, into treachery towards Christianity. There 
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are those who think, that unless scepticism be ranked among the worst 
crimes, and the infidel be marked out for abhorrence and dread, the 
multitude of men will loso their hold on the gospel. An opinion more 
discreditable to Christianity cannot easily be advanced by its friends. 
It virtually admits, that the proofs of our religion, unless examined 
under the influence of terror, cannot work conviction ; that the gospel 
cannot be left, like other subjects, to the calm and unbiased judgment 
of mankind. It discovers a distrust of Christianity, with which I have 
no sympathy. And here I would remark, that the worst abuses of our 
religion have sprung from this cowardly want of confidence in its power. 
Its friends have feared, that it could not stand without a variety of 
artificial buttrosses. They have imagined, that men must now be bribed 
into faith by annexing to it temporal privileges, now driven into it by 
menaces and inquisitions, now attracted by gorgeous forms, now awed 
by mysteries and superstitions ; in a word, that the multitude must be 
imposed upon, or the religion will fall. I have no such distrust of 
Christianity ; I believe iu its invincible powers. It is founded in our 
nature. It meets our deepest wants. Its proofs as well as principles 
are adapted to the common understandings of men* and need not to 
be aided by appeals to fear or any other passion, which would discourage 
inquiry or disturb the judgment. I fear nothing for Christianity, if 
left to speak in its own tones, to approach men with its unveiled, benig- 
nant countenance. I do fear much from the weapons of policy and 
intimidation which are framed to uphold the imagined weakness of 
Christian truth. 

I now come to the great object of this discourse, — an exhibition of 
the proofs of Christianity ; — and I begin with a topic which is needed 
to prepare some, if not many, to estimate these proofs fairly, and 
according to their true weight. I begin with the position, That there 
is nothing in the general idea of Revelation at which Reason ought to 
take offenco, nothing inconsistent with any established truth, or with 
our best view3 of God and Nature. This topic meets a prejudice not 
very rare. I repeat it then, Revelation is nothing incredible, nothing 
which carries contradiction on its face, nothing at war with any great 
principles of reason or experience. On hearing of God’s teaching us by 
some other means than the fixed order of nature, we ought not to be 
surprised, nor ought the suggestion to awaken resistance in our minds. 

Revelation is not at war with nature. From the necessity of the 
case, the earliest instruction must have come to human beings from 
this source. If our race had a beginning (and nothing but the insanity 
of Atheism can doubt this), then its first members, created as they were 
without human parentage, and having no resource in the experience of 
fellow-creatures who had preceded them, required an immediate teaching 
from their Creator; they would have perished without it. Revelation 
was the very commencement of human history, the foundation of all 
later knowledge and improvement. It was an essential part of the 
course of Providence, ana must not then be regarded as a discord in 
God s general system. 

Revelation is not at war with nature. Nature prompts us to expect 
it from the relation which God bears to the human race. The relation 
of Creator is the most intimate which can subsist ; $n(| it leads us to 
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anticipate a free and affectionate intercourse with the creature. That 
tiie Universal Father should be bound bj a parental interest to his 
offspring, that he should watch over and assist the progress of beings 
whom he has enriched with the divine gifts of reason and conscience, is 
so natural a doctrine, so accordant with his character, that various sects, 
both philosophical and religious, both anterior and subsequent to 
Christianity, have believed, not only in general revelation, but that God 
reveals himself to every human soul. When 1 think of the vast capa- 
cities of the human mind, of God’s nearness to it, and unbounded love 
towards it, 1 am disposed to wonder, not that revelations have been 
made, but that they have not been more variously vouchsafed to the 
wants of mankind. t 

Revelation has a striking agreement with the chief method which 
God has instituted for carrying forward individuals and the race, and 
is thus in harmony with his ordinary operations. Whence is it, that 
we all acquire our chief knowledge? Not from the outward universe; 
not from the fixed laws of material nature ; but from intelligent beings, 
more advanced than ourselves. The teachings of the wise and good 
are our chief aids. Were our connexion with superior minds broken 
off, had we no teacher but nature with its fixed laws, its unvarying 
revolutions of night and day and seasons, we should remain for ever in 
the ignorance of childhood. Nature is a volume, which we can read 
only by the holp of an intelligent interpreter. The great law under 
which "man is placed,, is, that he shall receive illumination and impulso 
from beings more improved than himself. Now, revelation is only an 
extension of this universal method of carrying forward mankind. In 
this case, God takes on himself tho office to which all rational beings 
arc called. He becomes an immediate teacher to a few, communicating 
to them a higher order of truths than had before been attained, which 
they in turn are to teach to their race. Here is no new power or 
element introduced into the system, but simply an enlargement of that 
agency on which the progress of man chiefly depends. 

Let me next ask you to consider, Why or for what end God has 
ordained, as the chief means of human improvement, the communication 
of light from superior to inferior minds ; and if it shall then appear, 
that revelation is strikingly adapted to promote a similar though more 
important end, you will have another mark of agreement between 
revelation and his ordinary Providence. Why is it that God has made 
men’s progress dependent on instruction from their fellow-beings ? Why 
are the more advanced commissioned to teach the less informed? A 
great purpose, I believe the chief purpose, is, to establish interesting 
relations among men, to bind them to one another by generous senti- 
ments, to promote affectionate intercourse, to call forth a purer love 
than could spring from a communication of mere outward gifts. Now it 
is rational to behove, that the Creator designs to bind his creatures to 
Himself as truly as to one another, and to awaken towards himself even 
stronger gratitude, confidence, and love ; for these sentiments towards 
God are more happy and ennobling than towards any other being ; and 
it is plain that revelation, or immediate divine teaching, serves as 
effectually to establish these ties between God and man, as human 
teaching to attach men to one another. We see then, in revelation, an 
end corresponding to what the Supreme Being adopts in his common 
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providence. That tlio end here affirmed is worthy of his interposition, 
who can doubt? Ilis benevolence can propose no higher purpose, than 
that of raising the minds and hearts of his creatures to himself. II is 
parental character is a pledge that he must intend this iueffablo 
happiness for his rational offspring ; and Revelation is suited to this 
end, not only by unfolding new doctrines in relation to God, but by the 
touching proof which it carries in itself of the special interest which ho 
takes in his human family. There is plainly an expression of deeper 
concern, a more affection ate-character , in this mode of instruction, than 
in teaching us by the fixed order of naturo. Revelation is God speaking 
to us in our own language, in the accents which human friendship 
employs. It shows a love, breaking through the reserve and distance, 
which we all feel to belong to the method of teaching us by his works 
alone. It fastens our minds on him. Wo can look on nature, and not 
think of the Being whose glory it declares ; but God is indissolubly 
connected with, and indeed is a part of the idea of revelation. How 
much nearer does this direct intercourse bring him to the mass of 
mankind! Oil this account rovolation would seem to me important, 
wero it simply to repeat the teachings of nature. This reiteration of 
great truths in a less formal style, in ^ kinder, more familiar tones, is 
peculiarly fitted to awaken the soul to the presence and benignity of its 
heavenly Parent. J see then, in revelation, a purpose corresponding 
with that for which human teaching was instituted. Both are designed 
to bring together the teacher and tlio taught in pure affections. 

Let me next ask yon to consider, wliat is the kind of instruction 
which the higher minds among men are chiefly called to impart to the 
inferior. You will here see another agreement botwoen revelation ami 
that ordinary human teaching, which is the great instrument of 
improving the race. What kind of instruction is it, which parents, 
which tlio aged and experienced, are most anxious to give to tlio young, 
and on which the safety of this class mainly depends? It is instruction 
iu relation to the Future, to their adult years, such as is suited to 
prepare them for the life that is opening before them. It is God’s will, 
when he gives us birth, that wo should be forewarned of tho future 
stages of our being, of approaching manhood or womanhood, of the 
scones, duties, labours, through which we are to pass ; and for this end 
lie connects us with beings, who have traversed the paths on which we 
are entering, and whose duty it is to train us for a more advanced age. 
Instruction in regard to Futurity is tlio great means of improvement. 
Now the Christian revelation has for its aim to teach us on this very 
subject ; to disclose the life which is before us, and to fit us for it. A 
Future state is its constant burden. That God should give us light 
in regard to that state, if lie design us for it, is what we should expect 
from his solicitude to teach us in regard to wliat is future in our earthly 
existence. Naturo thirsts for, and analogy almost promises, some 
illumination on the subject of human destiny. Tins topic I shall 
insist on more largely hereafter. I wish now simply to show you the 
agreement of revelation in this particular, with the ordinary providence 
of God. 

I proceed to another order of reflections, which to my own mind is 
particularly suited to meet the vague idea, that revelation is at war 
with nature To judge of nature, we should look at its highest ranks 
> oe. ii. B 
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of beings. Wo should inquire of the human soul, which we all feol to 
be a higher existence than matter. No^v I maintain, that there are 
in the human soul wants, deep wants, which are not met by the 
influences and teachings, which the ordinary course of things affords. 
I am aware that this is a topic to provoke distrust, if not derision, in 
the low-minded and sensual ; but I speak what 1 do know ; and nothing 
moves me so little as the scoffs of men who despise their own nature. 
One of the most striking views of human nature, is the disproportion 
between what it conceives and thirsts for, and what it finds or can 
secure in the range of the present state. It is prone to stretch beyond 
its present bounds. Ideas of excellence and happiness spring up, which 
it cannot realise now. It carries within itself a standard, of which it 
daily and hourly falls short. This self-contradiction is the sourco of 
many sharp pains. Tliero is, in most moil, a dim consciousness, at 
least, of being made for something higher than they have gained, a 
feeling of internal discord, a want of some stable good, a disappointment 
in meY&ly outward acquisitions ; and in proportion as these convictions 
and wants become distinct, they break out in desires of illumination 
and aids from God not found in nature. I am aware, that the wants 
of which I have spoken are bjit faintly developed in the majority of 
mefT Accustomed to give their thoughts and strength to the outward 
worn, multitudes do not penetrate and cannot interpret their own 
souls. They impute to outward causes the miseries which spring 
from an internal fountain. They do not detain, and are scarcely 
conscious of the better thoughts and feelings, which sometimes dart 
through their minds. Still there are few, who are not sometimes 
dissatisfied with themselves, who do not feel the wrong which they have 
done to themselves, and who do not desire a purer and nobler state of 
mind. The suddenness, with which the multitude are thrilled by the 
voice of fervent eloquence, when it speaks to them of the spiritual world 
in tones of reality, shows tho deep wants of human naturo even amidst 
ignorance and degradation. But all men do not give themselves wholly 
to outward things. There are those, and not a few, who arc more true 
to their nature, and ought tlicreforo to be regarded as its more faithful 
representatives ; and in such, the wants, of which I have spoken, are 
unfolded with energy. There arc those, who feel painfully the weight 
of their present imperfection ; who are fired by rare examples of 
magnanimity and devotion ; who desire nothing so intensely as power 
over temptation, as elevation above selfish passions, as conformity of 
will to the inward law of duty, as the peace of conscious rectitude and 
religious trust; who would rejoice to lay down tho present life for that 
spotless, bright, disinterested virtue, of which they have the type or 
germ in their own minds. Such men can find no resource but in God, 
and are prepared to welcome a revelation of his merciful purposes as 
an unspeakable gift I say, then, that the human mind has wants 
which nature does not answer. And these are not accidental feelings, 
unaccountable caprices, but are deep, enduring, and reproduced in all 
ages under one or another form. They breathe through the works of 
genius ; they bum in the loftiest souls. Here are principles implanted 
by God in the highest order of his creatures on earth, to which reve- 
lation is adapted; and I say, then, that revelation is anything but 
hostility to naturo. 
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l will offer but one more view in illustration of this topic. I ask you 
to consider, on what Principle of human nature the Christian revelation 
is intended to bear and to exert influence, and then to inquire whether 
the peculiar importance of this principle be not a foundation for peculiar 
interposition in its behalf. If so, revelation may be said to be a demand 
of the human soul, and its imagined incongruity with nature will disappear. 
For what principle or faculty of the mind, then, Was Christianity 
intended ? It was plainly not given to enrich the intellect by teaching 
philosophy, or to perfect the imagination and taste by furnishing sublime 
and beautiful models of composition. It was not meant to give sagacity 
in public life, or skill and invention in common affairs*. It was 
undoubtedly designed to develop all these faculties, but secondarily, 
and through its influence on a higher principle. It addresses itself 
primarily, and is especially adapted, to the Moral power in man. It 
regards and is designed for man as amoral being, endued with conscience 
or the principle of duty, who is capable of that peculiar form of 
excellence which wc call righteousness or virtue, and exposed to that 
peculiar evil, guilt. Now the quostion offers itself, "Why does Cod 
employ such extraordinary means for promoting virtue rather than 
science, for aiding conscience rather than intellect and our other powers ? 
Is there a foundation in the moral principle for peculiar interpositions 
in its behalf? I aflinn that there is. I affirm that a broad distinction 
exists between our moral nature aud our other capacities. Conscience 
is the Supremo power within us. Its essence, its grand characteristic, 
is Sovereignity. It speaks with a divine authority. Its office is to 
command, to rebuke, to reward ; and happiness and honour depend on 
the reverence with which wo listen to it. All our other powers become 
useless and worse than useless, unless controlled by the principle of 
duty. Virtue is the supreme good, the supreme beauty, the divincst 
of God’s gifts, the health and harmonious unfolding of the soul, and 
tho germ of immortality. It is worth every sacrifice, and lias power to 
transmute sacrifices and sufferings into crowns of glory and rejoicing. 
Sin, vice, is an evil of its own kind, and not to be confounded with 
any other. Who docs not feel at once the broad distinction between 
misfortune and crime, between disease of body and turpitude of soul? 
»Sin, vice, is war with the highest power in our own breasts, and in tho 
universe. It makes a being odious to himself, and arms against him 
the principle of rectitude in God and in all pure beings. It poisons or 
dries up the fountains of enjoyment, and adds unspeakable weight to 
the necessary pains of life. It is not a foreign evil, but a blight and 
curse in the very centre of our being. Its natural associates am fear, 
shame, and self-torture ; aud whilst it robs tho present of consolation, 
it leaves the future without hope. Now I say, that in this peculiar 
ruin wrought by moral evil, and in this peculiar worth of moral goodness, 
we seo reasons for special interpositions of God in behalf of virtue, in 
resistance of sin. It becomes the Infinite Father to manifest peculiar 
interest in the moral condition and wants of his creatures. Their great, 
and continued corruption is an occasion for peculiar methods of relief ; 
and a revelation given to restore them, and carry them forward to 
perfection, has an ond which justifies, if it does not demand, this signal 
expression of parental love. 
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The preceding views have been offered, not as sufficient to provo that 
a revelation has been given, but for the purpose of removing the vague 
notion that it is at war with nature, and of sh owing its consistency with 
tho spirit and principles of the divine administration. I proceed now 
to consider the direct and positive proofs of Christianity, beginning 
with some remarks on the nature and sufficiency of the evidence ou 
which it chiefly relics. 

Christianity sprung up about eighteen hundred years ago. Of course 
its evidences are to bo sought in history. We must go back to the 
time of its birth, and understand the condition in which it found tho 
world, as well as tho circumstances of its origin, progress, and establish- 
ment; and happily, on these points, we have all the light necessary to 
a just judgment. We must not imagine, that a religion, which bears 
the date of so distant an ago, must therefore be involved in obscurity. 
We know enough of the earliest times of Christianity to place the 
question of its truth within our roach. The past may be known as 
truly as the present ; and I deem this principle so important in tho 
present discussion that 1 ask your attention to it. 

Tho past, 1 have said, may bo known ; nor is this all ; we derive 
from it our most important knowledge. Former times are our chief 
instructors. Our political as well as religious institutions, our laws, 
customs, modes of thinking, arts of life, have come down from earlier 
ages, and most of them are unintelligible without a light borrowed from 
history. 

Not only arc wo able to know the nearest of past ages, or those which 
touch ou our own times, but those which are remote. No educated 
man doubts any more of the victories of Alexander or Cscsar, before 
Christ, than of Napoleon’s conquests in our own day. So open is our 
communication with some ages of antiquity, so many arc the records 
which they have transmitted, that we know them even better than nearer 
times ; and a religion which grew up eighteen hundred years ago, may 
be more intelligible and accompanied with more decisive proofs of truth 
or falsehood, than one which is uot separated from us by a fourth part 
of that duration. 

From the nature of things, wo may and must know much of the past ; 
for tho present has grown out of the past, is its legacy, fruit, represen- 
tative, and is deeply impressed with it. Events do not expire at the 
moment of their occurrence. Nothing takes place without leaving 
traces behind it ; and these are in many eases so distinct and various, as 
to leave not a doubt of their cause. Wo all understand, how, in the 
material world, events testify of themselves to future ages. Should 
we visit, an unknown region, and behold masses of lava covered with 
soil of different degrees of thickness, and surrounding a blackened crater, 
wo should have as firm a persuasion of the occurrence of remote and 
successive volcanic eruptions, as if we had lived through the ages in 
which tlioy took place; The chasms of the earth would report how 
terribly it had been shaken, and the awful might of long-cxtmguished 
fires would bo written iu desolations which ages had failed to efface. 
Now conquest, and civil and religious revolutions, leave equally their 
impressions on society, leave institutions, mannors, and a variety of 
monuments, which are inexplicable without them, and which, taken 
together, admit not a doubt of their occurrence. The past stretches 
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into tlie future, the present is crowded with it, and can he interpreted 
only by the light of history. 

But besides these effects and remains of earlier times, wo have other 
and more distinct memorials of the past, which, when joined with the 
former, place it clearly within our knowledge. I refer to hooks. A 
book is more than a monument of a preceding ago. It is a voice coming 
to us over the interval of centuries. Language, when written, as truly 
conveys to us another’s mind as when spoken. It is a species of personal 
intercourse. By it the wise ’of former times give us their minds as 
really, as if by some miracle they wero to rise from the dead and 
communicate with us by speech. 

From these remarks, we learn that Christianity is not placed beyond 
the reach of our investigations by the remotoness of its origin ; and they 
are particularly applicable to the ago in which the gospel was first given 
to the world. Our religion did not spring up before tho date of authentic 
history. Its birth is not hidden in tlie obscurity of early and fabulous 
times. Wo have abundant means of access to its earliest stages ; and, 
what is very important, the deep and peculiar interest which Christianity 
has awakened, has fixed the oarnest attention of the most learned and 
sagacious men on tho period of its original publication, so that no ago 
of antiquity is so thoroughly understood. Christianity sprung up at a 
time, when the literature and philosophy of (J recce were spread far and 
wide, and had given a great impulse to the human mind ; and when 
Rome by unexampled conquests had bocomo a centre and bond of union 
to the civilised world and to many half civilised regions, and had esta- 
blished a degree of communication between distant countries before 
unknown. We are not, then, left to gropo our way by an unsteady 
light. Our means of information are various and great. We have 
incontestable facts in relation to tlie origin of our religion, from which 
its truth may be easily deduced. A few, of these facts, which form tho 
first steps of our reasoning on this subject, I will now lay before you. 

1. First, then, we know with certainty the time when Christianity 
was founded. As to this fact, tlierG is and can be no doubt. Heathen 
and Christian historians speak on this point with one voice. Christianity 
was first preachod in the age of Tiberius. Not a trace of it exists beforo 
that period, and afterwards tlie marks and proofs of its existence are so 
obvious and acknowledged as to need no mention. Hero is one impor- 
tant fact placed beyond doubt. 

2. In tho next place, we know tho place where Christianity sprung 
up. No one can disputo the country of its birth. Its Jewish origin is 
not only testified by all history, but is stamped on its front and woven 
into its frame. The language in which it is conveyed, carries us at 
once to Judea. Its name is derived from Jewish prophecy. None but 
Jews could have written the New Testament. So natural, undesigned, 
and porpetual are tho references and allusions of tho writers to tho 
opinions and manners of that people, so accustomed are they to lx>rrow 
from the same source the metaphors, similitudes, types, by which they 
illustrate tlioir docrines, that Christianity, as to its outward form, may 
bo said to b:s steeped in Judaism. Wc have then, another established 
fact. We know where it was born. 

3. Again wo know the individual by whom Christianity was founded. 
W c know its Author, and from tlie nature of tho case this fact cannot 
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but be known. Tho founder of a religion is naturally and necessarily 
the object of general inquiry. Wherever the new faith is carried, tho 
first and most eager questions are, “ From whom does it come? On 
whose authority does it rest?” Curiosity is never more intense, than 
in regard to the individual, who claims a divine commission and sends 
forth a new religion. Ho is the last man to be overlooked or mistaken. 
In tho case of Christianity, especially, its founder may be said to have 
been forced on men's notice, for his history forms an essential part of his 
religion. Christianity is not an abstract doctrine, which keeps its 
author out of sight, lie is its very soul. It rests on him, and finds 
its best illustration in his life. These reflections however may bo spared 
Tho simple consideration, that Christianity must have had an authoi, 
and that it has been always ascribed to Jesus, and to no one -else, places 
the great fact, which 1 would establish, beyond doubt. 

4. I next observe, that we not only know the founder of Christianity, 
but the ministers by whom he published and spread it through the 
world. A new religion must have propagators, first teachers, and with 
those it must become intimately associated. A community can no more 
be ignorant ,as to the . teachers who converted it to a new faith, than as to 
the conqueror .who subjected it to a new government ; and. where tho 
art of writing is known and used for recording events, the latter fact 
will not more certainly be transmitted to posterity than the former. 
We have tho testimony of all ages, that tho men called Apostles were 
the first propagators of Christianity, nor have any others been named 
as sustaining this office ; and it is impossible that, on such a point, such 
testimony should be false. 

5. Again ; we know not only when, and where, and by whom Chris- 
tianity was introduced ; — we know, from a great variety of sources, 
what in the main this religion was, as it came from the hands of its 
founder. To assure ourselves on this point, wo need not recur to any 
sacred books. From the age following that of Christ and the Apostles, 
down to the present day, we have a series, and an almost numberless host, 
of writers on tho subject of Christianity ; and whilst we discover in 
them a great diversity of opinions, and opposite interpretations of some 
of Christ’s teachings, yet on the wholo they so far agree in the great 
facts of his history, and in certain great principles of his religion, that 
we cannot mistake as to the general character of the system which ho 
taught. Thore is not a shadow of reason for tho opinion that the ori- 
ginal system which Jesus taught was lost, and a new one substituted 
and fastened on the world in his name. The many and great corruptions 
of Christianity did not and could not hide its principal features. Tho 
greatest corruptions took place in the century which followed the death 
of the Apostles, when certain wild and visionary sects endeavoured to 
establish a union between tho new religion and the false philosophy to 
which they had been wedded in their heathen state. You may judgo 
of their character and claims, when I tell you, that they generally 
agreed in believing, that the God who mado the world, and who was 
worshipped by the Jews, was not the supreme God, but an inferior and 

, imperfect Deity, and that matter had existed from eternity, and was 
essentially and unchangeably evil. Yet these sects endeavoured to 
sustain themselves on the writings which the great body of Christians 
received and honoured as the works of the Apostles; and, amidst their 
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delusions, they recognised and taught the miracles of Christ, his resur- 
rection, and the most important principles of his religion ; so that the 
general nature of Christianity, as it came from its Founder, may bo 
ascertained beyond a doubt. Hero another great point is fixed. 

6. I have now stated to you several particulars relating to Christianity, 
which admit no doubt; and these indisputable facts are of great weight 
in a discussion of the Christian evidences. There is ono point more 
of importance, which cannot bo settled so expeditiously as these. 1 
hope, however, enough may be said to place it beyond doubt, without 
exceeding the limits of a discourse ; and I invite to it your serious 
attention. I say, then, that we not only know in general what Christi- 
anity was at its first promulgation ; but wo know precisely what its first 
propagators taught, for we have their writings. We have their religion 
under their own hands. Wo have particularly four narratives of the 
life, works, and words of their Master, which put us in possession of 
his most private as well as public teaching. It is true, that without 
those writings we should still have strong arguments for the truth of 
Christianity ; but we should be left in doubt as to some of its important 
principles ; and its internal evidence, which corroborates, and, as some 
think, exceeds the external, would be very much impaired. The 
possession of the writings of the first propagators of the gospel, must 
plainly render us great aid in judging of its claims. These writings, I 
say, we have, and this point 1 would now establish. 

I am aware that the question, to which 1 now ask your attention, is 
generally confined to professed students. But it is one on which men 
of good sense are competent to judgo, and its great importance gives it 
a claim to the serious consideration of every Christian. 

The question is, whether the four Gospels are genuine, that is, whether 
they were written by those to whom they are ascribed. To answer it, 
let us consider how we determine the genuineness of books in general. 
I begin with the obvious remark, that to know the author of a work, it 
is not necessary that we should be eye-witnesses of its composition. 
Perhaps of the numberless publications of the present day, we have 
not seen one growing under the pen of the writer. By far the greater 
number come to us across the oceau, and yet we are as confident in 
regard to their authors as if we had actually seen them first committed 
to paper. The ascription of a book to an individual, during his life, by 
those who are interested in him, and wlio have the best means of knowing 
the truth, removes all doubts as to its author. A strong and wide-spread 
conviction of this kind must have a cause, and can only bo explained by 
the actual production of the work by the reputed writer. It should 
here bo remembered that there is a strong disposition in men to ascertain 
tlio author of an important and interesting work. We have had a 
remarkable illustration of this in our own times. The author of 
Waverly saw fit to wrap himself for a time in mystery ; and what was 
the consequence? No subject in politics or science was agitated more 
generally than the question to whom the work belonged. It was not 
only made a topic in almost every periodical publication, but ono book 
was expressly written to solve tlio problem. The instance, I know, was 
remarkable ; but this inquisitiveness in regard to books is a principle of 
our nature, and is particularly active, when the book in debate is a 
*vork of singular authority. 
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I have spoken of the confidence which we feel as to the authors of 
books published in our own times. But our certainty is not confined 
to these. Every reading man is as suro that Hume and Bobcrtson 
wrote the histories which bear their names, as that Scott has in our own 
times sent out the Life of Bonaparte. Those eminent men were horn 
more than a hundred years ago, and they died before the birth of most 
to whom I speak. But the communication between their times and 
our own is so open and various, that wo know their literary labours as 
well as those of the present day. Not a lew persons now living have 
had intercourse with some of tho contemporaries of theso historians ; 
and through this channel in particular, we of this generation have the 
freest access to tho preceding, and know its convictions in regard to the 
authors of interesting books as fully as if wo had lived in it ourselves. 
That the next age will havo the same communication with the present 
as the present has with the past, and that these convictions of our 
predecessors will be transmitted by us to our immediate successors, you 
will easily comprehend ; and you will thus learn the respect which is 
due to the testimony of the third generation on such a subject. 

In what has now been said, we seo with what confidence and certainty 
we determine the authors of writings published in our own age or in 
the times nearest our own. These remarks may be easily applied to 
the productions of antiquity. When tho question arises, whether an 
ancient hook was written by the individual whose name it bears, we 
must inquire into the opinion of his contemporaries, or of those who 
succeeded his contemporaries so nearly as to have intimate communi- 
cation with them. The competency of these to a just judgment on the 
subject, we have seen ; and if they have transmitted their convictions to 
us in undisputed writings, it ought to be decisive. On this testimony, 
we ascribo many ancient books to their authors with tho firmest faith ; 
and, in truth, we receive as genuine many works of antiquity on far 
inferior proofs. There are many books of which no notice can be found 
for several ages after the time of their reputed authors. Still the fact, 
that, as soon as they are named, they are ascribed undoubtingly, and 
by general consent, to certain authors, is esteemed a sufficient reason 
for regarding them as their productions, unless some opposite proof can 
be adduced. This general reception of a work as having come from a 
particular writer, is an effect which requires a causo ; and tho most 
natural and obvious explanation of his being named, rather than any 
other man, is, that he actually composed it. 

I now proceed to apply these principles to tho four histories of Christ, 
commonly called Gospels. The question is, what testimony respecting 
their authors, has come down to us from the age of tlieir reputed 
authors, or from times so near it and so connected with it, as to be 
faithful representatives of its convictions. By this testimony, as wo 
have seen, the genuineness of the books must be decided. And I begin 
with admitting that no evidence on the subject is to be derived from 
contemporary writers. -No author, living in tho age of the first propa- 
gators of Christianity, has named the Gospels. The truth is, that no 
undisputed writings of their immediate converts have been preserved. 
A few tracts, bearing the name of men acquainted with tho Apostles, 
have indeed come down to us ; but so much uncertainty hangs over 
their origin, that I am unwilling to ground on them any reasoning. 
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Nor ought wc to wonder that the works of private Christians of the 
primitive ago are wanting to us ; for that was an ago of persecution, 
when men were called to die rather than write for their religion. I 
suppose too, that during the times of the Apostles, little importance 
was attached to any books but such as were published or authorised by 
these eminent men ; and, of course, what was written by others was 
little circulated, and soon passed away. 

The undisputed writings of the early Christians begin about seventy 
years after the times of the Apostles. At that period there probably 
remained nono of the first converts or contemporaries of the Apostles. 
But there were living not a few, who had been acquainted with the last 
survivors of that honoured generation. When the Apostles died, they 
must havo left behind a multitude who had known thorn ; and of these 
riot a few must havo continued many years, and must have had inter- 
course with the new generation which sprung up after the apostolic age. 
Now in the times of this generation, the series of Christian authors 
begins. Although, then, wo have no productions of tho apostolic age to 
bear witness to the Gospels, we have writings from the ages which 
immediately followed it, and which, from their connexion with it, ought 
as wo havo seen, to he regarded as most credible witnesses on such a 
subject. What, then, do these writings teach? I answer. Their 
testimony is clear and full. We learn from them, not only that tho 
Gospels oxisted in those times, but that they were widely diffused, that 
they were received as tho writings of tho men whoso names they bear, 
and that they were regarded with a confidence and veneration yielded 
to no other hooks. They are quoted as books given by their revered 
authors to tho Christian community, to be public and enduring records 
of the religion ; and they are spoken of as read in the assemblies which 
wore held for tho inculcation and extension of the faith. I ask you to 
weigh this testimony. It comos to us from times connected intimately 
with the first age. Had the Gospels boon invented and first circulated 
among the generation which succeeded the Apostles, could that gene- 
ration have received them, as books known and honoured beforo their 
time, and as the most authoritative and precious records transmitted to 
them from their fathors and predecessors ; Tho case may seem too 
plain to require explanation ; but as many are unaccustomed to inquiries 
of this kind, 1 will offer an example. You well know, that nearly a 
century ago a great religious excitement was spread through this country 
chiefly by the ministry of Whitfield. Suppose now that four books 
were at this moment to como forth, bearing the names of four of the 
most distinguished men of that period, of Whitfield, of the venorable 
Edwards, and of two others intimately associated with them in their 
religious labours ; and suppose those books not only to furnish narratives 
of what then took place, but to contain principles and rules urged with 
all possible earnestness and authority on the disciplos or admirers of 
theso religious leaders. l>o you think it possible that their followers of 
the present day, and the public, could be made to bclievo, that these 
books had boon published by their pretended authors, had been given 
as standards to a religious community, and had been handed down as 
venerated books, when no such works had been heard of before. This 
is but a faint illustration ; for Whitfield and Edwards arc names of 
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little weight or authority, compared with what the Apostles possessed 
in the primitive church. 

We have, then, strong and sufficient reasons for believing that the 
histories called Gospels were received, in the times of the Apostles, as 
works of those whose name they bear ; and wore handed down as theirs 
with veneration by their contemporaries. Will any say that all this 
may be true, but that, during the lives of the Apostles, books forged in 
their names may have obtained general currency? To this extravagant 
supposition it would be sufficient to reply, according to my previous 
remarks, that the general ascription of a book to an author during his 
life, is the ground on which the genuineness of the most unquestioned 
works depends. But 1 would add, that this evidenco is singularly 
conclusive in the present case. The original propagators of Christianity, 
to whom the Gospels wjbre ascribed, were, from their office, among the 
public men of their ag^. They must have travelled extensively. They 
must have been consulted by inhabitants of various countries on the 
subject of the new religion. They must have been objects of deep 
interest to the first c<m verts. They lived in the world's eye. Their 
movements, visits, actions, words, and writings, must have awakened 
attention. Books from their hands must have produced a great sensation. 
We cannot conceive a harder task, than to impose writings, forged in 
their name, on Christians and Christian Communities, thus intimately 
connected witli them, and so alive to their efforts for the general cause. 
The opportunities of detecting the falsehood were abundant; and to 
imagine falsehood to prosper under such circumstances, argues a strange 
ignorance of literary history and of human nature. 

Let me add, that tho motives of the first Christians, to ascertain 
distinctly whether writings ascribed to the Apostles were truly theirs, 
were the strongest which can be conceived. I have mentioned, in my 
previous remarks, the solicitude of tho world to learn the author of 
Waverley. Tho motive was mere curiosity ; and yet to what earnest 
inquiries were multitudes impelled. The name of the author was of 
little or no moment. The book was tho same, its portraits equally 
vivid, its developments of the human heart equally true and powerful, 
whether the author were known or not. So it is with most works. 
Books of science, philosophy, morals, and polite literature, owe their 
importance and authority, not to their writers, but to their contents. 
Now, the four Gospels were different in this respect. They were; not 
the same to the first converts, come from whom they might. If written 
by Apostles or by their associates, they had an authority and sacred- 
ness, which could belong to them on no other condition. They became 
books of laws to the Christian community, becamo binding on their 
consciences and lives. To suppose such books received blindly and 
without enquiry, by great numbers who had all the means of ascertain- 
ing their true origin, is to suppose the first converts insane or idiots, 
a charge which I believe their worst enemies will not think of urging 
against them, and which the vast superiority of their religious and 
moral system to all the philosophical systems of the times abundantly 
disproves. 

I have now finished what is called the historical or external evidence 
of the genuineness of the four Gospels; that is, the evidenco drawn 
from their being received and revered as the writings of the Apostles 
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in the first and succooding ages of Christianity. But beforo leaving 
this head, I would notice a difficulty which may press on some minds. 
I suppose that many of you have heard, that very early, probably about 
the beginning of the second century, writings wero forged in the name 
of the Apostles ; and some may ask why the four Gospels may not 
belong to this description. The answer is, that the Gospels, as we have 
seen, were received and honoured by tho great body of Christians, in 
the first and succeeding ages of Christianity, as writings of the Apostles 
or their associates. The forgeries are known to be forgeries, because 
they were not so received, because they wero held in no veneration, but 
wore rejected as fictitious by the Christian community. Hero is a 
broad lino of distinction. It must not surprise us, that in the great 
excitement produced by tho first publication and triumphs of Christian- 
ity, a variety of extravagant notions should spring up, and that attempts 
should be malfie to blend the new religion with established* systems : and 
as the names of the first propagators of the Gospel Tjrfe held in peculiar 
reverence, wo cannot wonder that tho leaders of sects Should strive to 
attach an apostolic sanction to their opinions, by sending abroad partly 
true and partly false accounts of these eminent men. Whether theso 
writings were sent forth as compositions of the Apostles, or only as 
records of their teaching, made by their hearers, is a question open to 
debate; but as to their origin there can bo little doubt. Wc can 
account for their existence, and for the degree of favour which they 
obtained. They were generally written to give authority to the dreams 
or speculation of some extravagant sects, to which they were very 
much confined, and with which most of them passed away. There 
is not a shadow of reason for confounding with these our Gospels, which 
were spread from tho beginning through tho Christian world, and were 
honoured and transmitted as the works of the venerated men by whose 
names they were called. 

Having now given the historical argument in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, that is, in favour of their being written by their 
reputed authors, I now add, that there are several presumptive and 
internal proofs of the samo truth, which, taken alone, have great weight, 
and, when connected with the preceding, form an amount of evidence 
not easily withstood. I have time to glance at only a few of these. 

It is a presumption in favour of the claims of an author, that the 
book ascribed to him has nevor been assigned to any other individual. 
Now, I am not 9-ware, that unbelief has in any age named any indivi- 
duals, to whom the Gospels may be traced rather than to those whose 
names they bear. We are not called upon to choose between different 
writers. In common casos, this absence of rival claims is considered 
as decisive in favour of the reputed author, unless the books themselves 
give ground to suspect another hand. Why shall not this principle be 
applied to the Gospels as well as to all other works ? 

Another presumption in favour of the boliof that these histories wero 
written by the first propagators of Christianity, arises from the consi- 
deration, that such books were to be expected from them. It is hardly 
conceivable that tho Apostles, whoso zeal carried abroad their system 
through so many nations, and who lived in an age of reading and writ- 
iug, should leave their doctrines to tradition, should neglect the ordi- 
nary precaution of embodying them in the only permanent form, the 
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only one in which they could be actually transmitted , and by which all 
other systems were preserved. It is reasonable to suppose that they 
wrote what they taught ; and if so, it is hardly possible that their writ- 
ings should be lost. Their accounts must have been received and 
treasured up just as we knew the Gospels wero cherished ; and hence 
arises a strong presumption in favour of the genuineness of these 
books. 

Again ; these books carry one strong mark of having been written 
in the time of the Apostles. They contain no traces of later times, no- 
thing to indicate that the authors belonged to another ago. Now to 
those of you, who are acquainted with such subjects, it is hardly neces- 
sary to observe, how difficult it is for a writer to avoid betraying the 
period in which he lives ; and the cause is very obvious. Every ago 
has its peculiarities, has manners, events, feelings, words, phrases of 
its own ; and a man brought up among these falls so naturally under 
tlieir influence, and incorporates them so fully with his own mind, that 
they break out and manifest themselves, almost necessarily and without 
his consciousness, in his words and writings. The present makes an 
impression incomparably more vivid than the past, and accordingly 
traces of the real age of a writer may almost always be discovered by 
a critical eye, however anxious he may be to assume the style and cha- 
racter of a preceding age. Now, the Gospels betray no marks of the 
feelings, manners, contentions, events of a period later than that in 
which the Apostles lived; and when we consider, that, with the 
exception of Luke’s history, they have all the appearance of having 
come from plain men, unused to composition % this argument applies to 
them with peculiar force. Under this head, I might place beforo you 
the evidence of the genuineness of theso books derived from the lan- 
guage, dialect, idiom in which they are written. You can easily under- 
stand, that by these helps the country and age of a writing may often 
be traced ; but the argument belongs to the learned. It may however 
be satisfactory to know, that the profoundest scholars see in the dialect 
and idiom of the Gospels, a precise accordance with what might be 
expected of Jews, writing in the age of the Apostles. 

Another internal proof, and one within the reach of all, may bo 
gathered from the style and character of the evangelical narratives, 
They are written with the simplicity, minuteness, and ease, which are 
the natural tones of truth, which belong to writers thoroughly 
acquainted with their subjects, and writing from reality. You discover 
in them nothing of the labour, caution, and indistinctness, which can 
scarcely be escaped by men who are assuming a character not their 
own, and aiming to impose on the world. There is a difference which 
we have all discerned and felt, though we cannot describe it, between an 
honest, simple-hearted witness, who tells what he has seen or is inti- 
mately acquainted with, and the false witness, who affects an intimate 
knowledge of events and individuals, which are in whole or in part liis 
own fabrication* Truth has a native frankness, an unaffected freedom, 
a style and air of its own, and never were narratives more strongly 
characterised by these than the Gospels. It is a striking circumstance 
4h these books, that whilst the life and character which they portray, 
are the most extraordinary in history, the style is the most artless. 

1 There is no straining for epithets or for elevation of language to suit 
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the dignity of tho personage who is the subject. You hear plain men 
telling you what they know, of a character which they venerated too 
much to think of adorning or extolling. It is also worthy of remark, 
that tlio character of Jesus, though the most peculiar and exalted in 
history, though the last to be invented and the hardest to be sustained, 
is yet unfolded througli a great variety of details and conditions, with 
perfect unity and consistency. The strength of this proof can only be 
understood by those who are sufficiently acquainted with literary his- 
tory, to appreciate the difficulty of accomplislung a consistent and 
successful forgery. Such consistency is, in the present case, an almost 
infallible test. Suppose four writers, of a later ago, to have leagued 
together in tlio scheme of personating the first propagators of Chris- 
tianity, and of weaving, in their name, tho histories of their Master’s 
life. Removed as those men would have been from their original, and 
having no model or type of his character in the elevation of thoir own 
minds, they must have portrayed him with an unsteady hand, must 
have marred their work with incongruous features, must have brought 
down their hero on some occasion to the ordinary views and feelings of 
men, and in particular must have been warped in their selection and 
representation of incidents by the private purpose which led them to 
this singular co-operation. That four writors, under such circumstances, 
should sustain throughout so peculiar and elevated a character as Jesus, 
and should harmoniso with each other in the delineation, would be a 
prodigy which no genius, however pre-eminent, could achieve. I say, 
then, that the narratives bear strong internal marks of having been 
drawn from tho living original, by those who had tlio best means of 
knowing his character and life. 

So various, strong, sufficient are the proofs, that the four Gospels are 
the works of the first preachers of Christianity, whose names they bear. 
I will only add, that the genuineness of few ancient books is supported 
by proofs equally strong. Most of tlio works, which liavo come down 
to us from antiquity, and which are ascribed to their reputed writers 
with undoubting confidence, are so ascribed on evidence inferior to that 
on which the claims of tho Evangelists rest. On this point therefore 
not a doubt should romaiu. 

Hero I pause. Tho proofs of Christianity, which are involved in or 
founded on the facts now established, will be the subjects of future 
discussion. 


PART II. 

I have now stated some of the great facts relating to the origin of 
Christianity of which we have clear and full proof. We know when 
and where this religion sprung up. We know its Author, and the 
men whom he employed as the first propagators of his doctrine. We 
know the great features of tho religion as it was originally taught; and 
still more, we have the writings of its first teachers, by which its precise 
character is placed beyond doubt. I now proceed to lay before you 
some of the arguments in support of Christianity which are involved 
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Jn or are founded on these facts. I must confine myself to a few, and 
will select those to which some justice may be done in the compass of 
a discourse 

J. I believe Christianity to be true, or to have come from God. 
because it seems to me impossible to trace it to any other origin. It 
must have had a cause, and no other adequate cause can bo assigned. 
The incongruity between this religion and all the circumstances amidst 
which it grew up, is so remarkable, that wo are compelled to look beyond 
and above this world for its explanation. When I go back to the origin 
of Christianity, and place myself in the age and country of its birth, 
I can find nothing in the opinions of men, or in the state of society, 
which can account for its beginning or diffusion. There w Hfef no power 
on earth to create or uphold such a system. There was nothing 
congenial with it in Judaism, in heathenism, or in the state of society 
among the most cultivated communities. If you study tli© religions, 
. governments, and philosophical systems of that age, you will discover 
m them not oven a leaning towards Christianity. It sprung up in 
opposition to all, making no compromise with human prejudice or 
passion ; and it sprung up, not only superior to all, but possessing at 
its very beginning a perfection, which has been the admiration of ages, 
and which, instead of being dimmed by time, has come forth more 
brightly, iu proportion to the progress of the human mind. 

I know, indeed, that at the origin of our religion, tho old heathen 
worship had fallen into disrepute among the enlightened classes through 
the Roman empire, and was gradually losing its hold on the populace. 
Accordingly some have pretended that Christianity grew from the ruins 
of the ancient faith. But this is not true ; for the decline of the heathen 
systems was the product of cases singularly adverse to the origination 
of such a system as Christianity. One cause was the monstrous 
depravity of the age, which led multitudes to an utter scorn of religion 
in all its forms and restraints, and which prepared others to exchange 
their old worship for still grosser and more licentious superstitions, 
particularly for the magical arts of Egypt. Surely this corruption of 
manners, this wide-wasting moral pestilence, will not be considered by 
any as a germ of the Christian religion. Another principal agent in 
loosening the foundations of the old systems, was Philosophy, a noble 
effort indeed of the human intellect, but one which did nothing to 
prepare the way for Christianity. The most popular systems of philo- 
sophy at the birth of Christianity were the Sceptical and the Epicurean, 
the winner of which turned religion into a jest, denied the possibility of 
arriving at truth, and cast the mind on an ocean of doubt in regard 
to every subject of inquiry; whilst the latter placed happiness in ease, 
inculcated a calm indifference both as to this world and the next, and 
would have set down the Christian doctrine of self-sacrifice, of suffering 
for truth and duty, as absolute insanity. Now I ask in what single 
point do these systems touch Christianity, or what impulse could they 
nave given to its invention? There was indeed another philosophical 
sect of a nobler character ; I mean the Stoical. This maintained that 
virtue was the supreme good, and it certainly nurtured some firm and 
lofty spirits amidst the despotism which then ground all classes in the 
dust But the self-reliance, sternness, apathy, and pride of the Stoic, 
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his defiance and scorn of mankind, his want of sympathy with human 
suffering, and his extravagant exaggerations of fiis own virtue, placed 
this sect in singular opposition to Christianity; so that our religion 
' might as soon have sprung from Scepticism and Epicureanism, as from 
Stoicism. There was another system if it be worthy of the name, 
which prevailed in Asia, and was not unknown to the Jews, often called 
the Oriental philosophy. But this, though certainly an improvement 
on the common heathenism, was visionary and mystical, and placed 
happiness in an intuition or immediate perception of God, which was 
to be gained by contemplation and ecstacies, by emaciation of the body, 
and desertion of the world. I need not tell you how infinitely removed 
was the practical, benevolent spirit of Christianity, from this spurious 
sanctity and profitless enthusiasm. I repeat it, then, that the various 
causes which were silently operating against the established heathen 
systems in tho time of Christ, had no tendency to suggest and spread 
such a religion as he brought, but were as truly hostilo to it as the 
worst forms of heathenism. 

We cannot find, then, the origin of Christianity in the heathen world. 
Shall we look for it in the Jowisli? This topic is too familiar to need 
much exposition. You know the character, feelings, expectations of tho 
descendants of Abraham at tho appearing of Jesus; and you noed not 
be told that a system, more opposed to the Jewish mind than that 
which ho taught, cannot be imaged. Tlioro was nothing friendly to it 
in the soil or climate of Judea. As easily might the luxuriant trees 
of our forests spring from the sands of an Arabian desert. There was 
never perhaps a national character so deeply stamped as the Jewish. 
Ages after ages of unparalleled suffering have done little to wear away 
its indelible features. In the time of Jesus the whole influence of edu- 
cation and religion was employed to fix it in every member of the state. 
In the bosom of this community, and among its humblest classes, sprung 
up Christianity, a religion as unfettered by Jewish prejudices, as 
untainted by the earthly, narrow views of the age, as if it had come 
from another world. Judaism was all around it, but did not mar it by 
one trace, or sully its brightness by a single breath. Can we find, 
then, the cause of Christianity in the Jewish* any more than in tho 
heathen world? 

Christianity, I maintain, was not the growth of any of the circum- 
stances, principles, or foelings of the age in which it appeared. In 
truth, one of the great distinctions of the Gospel is, that it did not 
grow . Tho conception, which filled tho mind of Jesus, of a religion 
more spiritual, generous, comprehensive, and unworldly than Judaism, 
and destined to take its place, was not of gradual formation. We 
detect no signs of it, and no efforts to realise it, before his time ; nor 
is there an appearance of its having been gradually matured by Jesus 
himself. Christianity was delivered from the first in its full proportions, 
in a style of singular freedom and boldness, and without a mark of 
painful elaboration. This suddenness with which this religion broke 
forth, this maturity of the system at the very moment of its birth, this 
absence of gradual development, seems to me a strong mark of its divine 
original. If Christianity be a human invention, then I can be pointed 
to something in the history of the age which impelled and fitted the 
mind of its author to its production ; then I shall be able to find some 
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germ of it, some approximation to it, in the state of things amidst 
which it first appeared. How was it, that from thick darkness there 
Ttmrst forth at once meridian light? Were I told that the sciences of 
the civilised yorld had sprung up to perfection at once, amidst a bar- . 
barous horde, I should pronounce it incredible. Nor can I easily 
believe, that Christianity, the religion of unbounded love, a religion 
which broke down the barrier between Jew and Gontile, and the barriers 
between nations; which proclaimed pne Universal Father, which 
abolished forms and substituted the worship of the soul, wjiich con- 
demned alike the false greatness of tho Roman and the false holiness of 
the Jew, and which taught an elevation of virtue, that the growing 
knowledge of succeeding ages has made more admirable ; — -I say, I 
cannot easily believe that such a religion was suddenly, immediately 
struck out by human ingenuity, among a people distinguished by bigotry 
and narrowness of spirit, by superstitious reliance on outward worship, 
by hatred and scorn of other nations, and by the proud, impatient hopo 
of soon bending all nations to their sway. 

Christianity, I repeat it, was not the growth of tho age in which it 
appeared. It had no sympathy with that age. It was the echo of no 
sect or people. It stood alone at the moment of its birth. It used not 
a word of conciliation. It stooped to no error or passion. It had its 
own tone, the tono of authority and superiority to the world. It struck 
at the root of what was everywhere called glory, reversed the judgments 
of all former ages, passed a condemning sentence on the idols of this 
world’s admiration, and held forth, as the perfection of human nature, 
a spirit of love, so pure and divino, so free and full, so mild and forgiv 
ing, so invincible in fortitude, yet so tender in its sympathies, that even 
now fow comprehend it in its extent and elevation. Such a religion 
had not its origin in this world. 

I have thus sought to unfold one of the evidences of Christianity. Its 
incongruity with the age of its birth, its freedom from earthly mixtures, 
its original, unborrowed, solitary greatness, and tho suddenness with which 
it broke forth amidst the general gloom, these are to me strong indica- 
tions of its divine descent. I cannot reconcile them with a human origin. 

II. Having stated the argument in favour of Christianity, derived 
from the impossibility of accounting for it by the stato of tho world at 
the timo of its birth, I proceed, in the second place, to observe, that it 
cannot be accounted for by any of the motives which instigate men to 
the fabrication of religions. Its aims and objects arc utterly irre- 
concilable with imposture. They are pure, lofty, and worthy of the 
most illustrious delegate of heaven. This argument deserves to be 
unfolded with some particularity. 

Men act from Motives. The inventors of religions have purposes to 
answer them. Some systems havo been framed by legislators to procure 
reverence to their laws, to bow the minds of the people to the civil 
power; and some have been forged by priests, to establish their sway 
over the multitude, to form themselves into a dominant caste, and to 
extort the wealth of the industrious. Now I affirm, that Christianity 
cannot be ascribed to any selfish, ambitious, earthly wiotive. It is 
suited to no private end Its purpose is generous and elevated, and 
thus bears witness to its heavenly origin. 
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The great object which has seduced men to pretend to inspiration, 
and to spread false religions, has been Power, in one form or another, 
sometimes political power, sometimes spiritual, sometimes both. Is 
Christianity to be explained by this selfish aim? I answer, No. I 
affirm that the love of power is the last principle to be charged on tho 
Founder of our religion. Christianity is distinguished by nothing more 
than by its earnest enforcement of a meek and humble spirit, and by 
its uncompromising reprobation of that passion for dominion, which had 
in all ages made the many the prey of the few, and had been worshipped 
as the attribute anddmpulse of the greatest minds. Its tone on this 
subject was original, and altogether its own. Jesus felt, as none had 
felt before, and as few feel now, the basenes% of selfish ambition, and 
the grandeur of that benevolence which waives every mark of superiority, 
that it may more effectually bless mankind. He taught this lesson, not 
only in the boldest language, but, accommodating himself to the 
emblematical mode of religious instruction prevalent in the East, he 
sot before his disciples a little child as their pattern, and himself washed 
their feet. His whole life was a commentary on his teaching. Not a 
trace of the passion for distinction and sway can be detected in the 
artless narratives of his historians. He wore no badge of superiority, 
exacted no signs of homage, coveted no attentions, rosented no neglect. 
Ho discouraged the ruler who prostrated himsolf before him with 
flattering salutations, but received with affectionate sensibility the 
penitent who bathed his feet with her tears, lie lived with his obscure 
disciples as a friend, and mixed froely with all ranks of tho community. 
He placed himself in the way of scorn, and advanced to meet a death, 
more suited than any other imaginable event, to entail infamy on his 
name. Stronger marks of an infinite superiority to what the world 
calls glory, cannot be conceived than we meet in the history of 
Jesus. 

I have named two kinds of power, Political and Spiritual, as tho 
ordinary objects of false religions. I wish to show you more par- 
ticularly the elevation of Christianity above theso aims. That tho 
Gospel was not framed for political purposes, is too plain to require 
proof; but its peculiarity in this respect is not sufficiently considered. 
In ancient times, religion was everywhere a national concern. In Judea 
the union between religion and government was singularly closo ; and 
political sovereignty was one of the chief splendours, with which the 
Jewish imagination had surrounded the expected Messiah. That in 
such an age and country, a religion should arise, which hardly seems 
to know that government exists ; which makes no reference to it oxcopt 
in a few general inculcations of obedience to tho civil powers ; which 
says not a word nor throws out a hint of allying itself with the 
state; which assumes to itself no control of political affairs, and 
intermeddles with no public concerns; which has no tendency, how- 
ever indirect, to accumulate power in particular hands ; which provides 
no form of national worship as a substitute for those which it was 
intended to destroy; and which treats the distinctions of rank and 
office as worthless in comparison with moral influence and an unos- 
tentatious charity; — that stich a religion should spring up in such 
a state of the world is a remarkable fact. We here see a broad line 
between Christianity and other systems, and a striking proof of its 

vo* ii. C 
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originality and elevation. Other systems were framed for communities ; 
Christianity approached men as Individuals. It proposed* not the 
glory of the state, but the perfection of the individual mind. So far 
from being contrived to build up political power, Christianity tends to. 
reduce and gradually to supplant it, by teaching men to substitute the 
sway of truth and love for menace and force, by spreading through all 
ranks a feeling of brotherhood altogether opposed, to the spirit of domina- 
tion, and by establishing principles which nourish self-respect in every 
human being, and teach the obscurest to look with an undaz^ed eye on 
the most powerful of their race. 

Christianity bears no mark of the hands of a politician. One of its 
main purposes is to extinguish the very spirit which the ambitious 
statesman most anxiously cherishes, and on which he founds his success. 
It proscribes a narrow patriotism, shows no mercy to the spirit of 
conquest, requires its disciples to love other countries as truly as their 
own, and enjoins a spirit of peace and forbearance in language so broad 
and earnest, that not a few of its professors consider war in every sluipo 
and under all circumstances as a criino. The hostility between Chris- 
tianity and all the political maxims of that age, cannot easily be com- 
prehended at the present day. No doctrines were then so rooted, as, 
that conquest was the chief interest of a nation, and that an exclusive 
patriotism was the first and noblest of social virtues. Christianity, in 
loosening the tie which bound man to the state, that it might connect 
him with his race, opposed itself to what was deemed the vital principle) 
of national safety, and grandeur, and commenced a political revolution 
as original and unsparing as the religious and moral reform at which it 
aimed 

Christianity, then, was not framed for political purposes. But I 
shall be asked, whether it stands equally clear of the charge of being 
intended to accumulate Spiritual power. Some may ask, whether its 
founder was not instigated by the passion for religious domination, 
whether ho did not aim to subdue men’s minds, to dictate to the faith 
of the world, to make himself the leader of a spreading sect, to stamp 
his name as a prophet on human history, and thus to secure the pros- 
tration of multitudes to his will, more abject and entire than kings and 
conquerors can achieve. 

To this I might reply by what I have said of the character of Jesus, 
and of the spirit of his religion. It is plain, that the founder of Chris- 
tianity had a perception, quite peculiar to himself, of the moral beauty 
and greatness of a disinterested, meek, and self-sacrificing spirit, ana 
such a person was not likely to meditate the subjugation of the world 
to himself. But, leaving this topic, I observe, that on examining 
Christianity we discover none of the features of a religion framed for 
spiritual domination. One of the infallible marks of such a system is, 
that it makes some terms with the passions and prejudices of men, It 
does not, cannot provoke and ally against itself all the powers, whether 
civil qv religious, of the world. Christianity was throughout uncom- 
promising and exasperating, and threw itself in the way of hatred and 
acorn. Such a system was anything but a scheme for seizing the 
spiritual empire of the world. 

There is another mark of a religion which springs from the love of 
spiritual domination. It infuses a servile spirit! Its author, desirous 
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to stamp his name and image on his followers, has an interest in cuibmg 
the free action of their minds, imposes on them arbitrary doctrines, 

' fastens on them badges which may separate them from others, ami 
besets them with rules, forms, and distinctive observances, which may 
perpetually remind them of their relation to their chief. Now I seo 
, nothing in Christianity of this enslaving legislation. It has but one 
’ aim, which is, not to exalt its teacher, but to improve the disciple ; not 
to fasten Christ’s name on mankind, but to breathe into them his spirit 
of universal love. Christianity is .not a religion of forms. It has but 
two ceremonies, as simple as they are expressive ; and these hold so 
subordinate a place in the New Testament, that some of the best 
Christians question or deny their permanent obligation. Neither is it 
a narrow creed, or a mass of doctrines which find no support in our 
rational nature. It may be summed up in a few great, universal, 
immutable principles, which reason and conscience, as far as they are 
unfolded, adopt and rejoice in, as their own everlasting laws, and which 
open perpetually enlarging views to the mind. As far as I am a 
Christian, I am free. My religion lays on me not one chain. It does 
not prescribe a certain range for my mind, beyond which nothing can 
be learned. It speaks of God as the Universal Father, and sends mo 
to all his works for instruction. It does not hem me round with a 
mechanical ritual, does not enjoin forms, attitudes, and hours of prayer, 
does not descend to details of dress and food, does not put on me one 
outward badge. It teaches and enkindles love to God, but commands 
no precise expression of this sentiment. It prescribes prayer; but lay* 
the chief stress on the prayer of the closet, and treats all worship as 
worthless but that of the mind and heart. It teaches us to do good, 
but leaves us to devise for ourselves the means by which we may best 
serve mankind. In a word, the whole religion of Christ may bo 
summed up in the love of God and of mankind, and it leaves the indi- 
vidual to cherish and express this spirit by the methods most accordant 
with his own condition and peculiar mind. Christianity is eminently 
the religion of freedom. The views which it gives of the parental, 
impartial, universal goodness of God, and of the equal right of every 
human being to inquire into his will, and its inculcations of candour, 
forbearance, and mutual respect, contribute alike to freedom of thought 
and enlargement of the heart. I repeat it, Christianity lays on me no 
chains. It is anything but a contrivance for spiritual domination. 

I am aware that I shall be told, that Christianity, if judged by its 
history, has no claim to the honourable title of a religion of liberty. I 
shall be told, that no system of heathenism ever weighed mose oppres- 
sively on men’s souls ; that the Christian ministiw has trained tyrants, 
who have tortured, now the body with material fire, and now the mind 
with the dread of fiercer flames, and who have proscribed and punished 
free thought and free speech as the worst of crimes. I have no dispo- 
sition to soften the features of priestly oppression ; but I say, let not 
Christianity be made to answer for it. Christianity gives its ministers 
no such power. They have usurped it in the face of the sternest 
prohibitions, and in opposition to the whole spirit, of their Master. 
Christianity institutes no priesthood, in the original and proper senso 
of that word. It has not the name of priest among its officers ; nor 
does it confer a shadow of priestly power. It invests no class of men 
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with peculiar sanctity, ascribing to their intercessions a special influence 
Over God, or suspending the salvation of the private Christian on 
Ceremonies which they a lone cm administer. Jesus indeed appointed 
twelve of his immediate disciples to be the great instruments of propa- 
gating his religion ; but nothing can be simpler than their office. They 
went forth to make known through all nations the life, death, resurrec- . 
tion, and teachings of Jesus Christ ; and this truth they spread freely 
and without reserve. They did not givo it as a mystery to a few who 
were to succeed them in their office, and according to whose direction 
it was to be imparted to others. They communicated it to the whole 
body of converts, to be their equal and common property, thus securing 
to all the invaluable rights of the mind. It is true, they appointed 
ministers or teachers in the various congregations which they formed ; 
and in that early age, when the religion was new and unknown, and 
when oral teaching was the only mode of communicating it, there seems 
to have been no way for its diffusion but this appointment of the most 
enlightenod disciples to the work of instruction. But the New Testa- 
ment nowhere intimates, that these men were to monopolise the 
privilege of studying their religion, or of teaching it to others. Not a 
single man can claim under Christianity the right to interpret it exclu- 
sively, or to impose his interpretation on his brethren. The Christian 
minister enjoys no nearer access to God, and no promise of more 
immediate illumination, than other men. He is not entrusted with the 
Christian records more than they, and by these records it is both their 
right and duty to try his instructions. I have here pointed out a 
noble peculiarity of Christianity. It is the religion of liberty. It is in 
no degree tainted with the passion for spiritual power. “ Call no man 
mastor, for ye are all brethren,” is its free and generous inculcation, 
and to every form of freedom it is a friend and defence. 

We have seen that Christianity is not to be traced to the love of 
power, that master passion in the authors of false religions. I add, 
that no other object of a selfish nature could have led to its invention. 
The Gospel is not of this world. At the time of its origin no ingenuity 
could have brought it to bear on any private or worldly interest. Its 
spirit is self-denial. Wealth, case, and honour, it counts among tlio 
chief perils of life, and it insists on no duty more earnestly than on that 
of putting them to hazard and casting them from us, if the cause of 
truth and humanity so require. And these maxims were not mere 
speculations or rhetorical commonplaces in the times of Christ and liis 
Apostfts. The first propagators of Christianity were called upon to 

S ctise what they preached, to forego every interest on its account. 

ey could not but foreknow, that a religion so uncompromising and 
pure would array against them the world. They did not merely tako 
the chance of suffering, but were sure that the whole weight of scorn, 
pain, and worldly persecution would descend on their heads. How 
inexplicable, then,, is Christianity by any selfish object, or any low aim? 

The Gospel ha|j>ut one object, and that too plain to be mistaken. In 
reading the Se^^Testament, we see the greatest simplicity of aim. 
There is no lurking purpose, no by-end, betraying itself through attempts 
to disguise it A perfect singleness of design runs through the records 
of the religion, a p4 & no rooan evidence of their truth. This end of 
Christianity is the moral perfection of the human soul. It aims and it 
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tends, in all its doctrines, precepts, and promises, to rescue men from 
• the power of moral evil ; to unite them to God by filial love, and to on© 
another in the bonds of brotherhood; to inspire them with a philanthropy 
as meek and unconquerable as that of Christ; and to kindle intense 
desire, hope, and pursuit of celestial and immortal virtue. 

And now, I ask, what is the plain inference from those views? If 
Christianity can bo traced to no selfish or worldly motive, if it was 
framed, not for dominion, not to compass any privatp purpose, but to 
raise men above themselves, and to conform them to God, can wo help 
pronouncing it worthy of God? And to whom but to God can we refer 
its origin? Ought we not to recognise in the first propagators of such 
a faith the holiest of men, the friends of their raco, and the messengers 
of Heaven? Christianity, from its very nature, repels the charge of 
imposture. It carries in itself the proof of pure intention. Bad men 
could not have concoived it, much less have adopted it as the great object 
of their lives. The supposition of selfish men giving up every private 
interest to spread a system which condemned themselves, and which 
tended only to purify mankind, is an absurdity as gross as can be found 
in the most irrational faith. Christianity, therefore, when tried by its 
Motives, approves itself to bo of God. 

III. I now proceed to another and very important ground of my belief 
in the divine origin- of Christianity. Its truth was attested by miracles. 
Its first teachers proved themselves the ministers of God by supernatural 
works. They did what man cannot do, what bore the impress of a 
divine power, and what thus sealed the divinity of their mission. A 
religion so attested must be true. This topic is a great ono, and I ask 
your patient attention to it. 

I am aware that a strong prejudice exists in some minds against the 
kind of evidence which I have now adduced. . Miracles seem to them 
to carry a confutation in themselves. The presumption against them 
seems next to infinite. In this respect, the present times differ from 
the past. There have been ages, when men believed anything and 
everything; and the more monstrous the story, the more eagerly was it 
received by the credulous multitude. In the progress of knowledge 
men have come to see, that most of the prodigies and supernatural 
events in which their forefathers believed, were fictions of fancy, or fear, 
or imposture. The light of knowledge has put to flight the ghosts and 
witches which struck terror into earlier times. We now know, that 
not a few of the appearances in the heavens, which appalled nations, 
and were interpreted as precursors of divine vengeanco, were natural 
effects. We have learned, too, that a highly excited imagination can 
work some of the cures once ascribed to magic ; and the lesson taught 
us by these natural solutions of apparent miracles, is, that accounts of 
supernatural events are to be sifted with great jealousy and received 
with peculiar care. 

But the result of this new light thrown on nature and history is, that 
some are disposed to discredit all miracles indiscriminately. So many 
having proved groundless, a sweeping sentence of condemnation is passed 
on all. The human mind, by a natural reaction, has passed from 
extreme credulousness, to the excess of incredulity. Some persons are 
even hardy enough to deride the very idea of a miracle. They pro- 
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nounce tlio order of nature something fixed and immutable, and all 
suspensions of it incredible. This prejudice, for such it is, seems to 
deserve particular attention ; for, until it is removed, the evidences of 
Christian miracles will have little weight. Let us examine it patiently 
and impartially. 

The sceptic tells me, that the order of nature, is fixed. I ask him, 
By whom or by what is it fixed? By an iron fate? By an inflexible 
necessity? Does not nature bear the signature of an intelligent Cause? 
Does not the very idea of its order imply an ordaining or disposing 
Mind? Does not the universe, the more it is explored, bear testimony 
to a Being superior to itself? Then the order of nature is fixed by a 
Will which can reverse it. Then a power equal to miracles exists. 
Then miracles are not incredible. 

It may be replied, that God indeed can work miracles, but that he 
will not. Ho will not? And how does the sceptic know this ? Has 
God so told him ? This language does not become a being of our limi- 
ted faculties ; and the presumptuousness which thus makes laws for the 
Creator, and restricts his agency to particular modes, is as little the 
spirit of true philosophy as of religion. 

The sceptic sees nothing in miracles, but ground of offence. To me, 
they seem to involve in their very nature a truth so great, so vital, that 
I am not only reconciled to them, but am disposed to receive joyfully any 
sufficient proofs of their having been performed. To the sceptic, no 
principle is so important as the uniformity of nature, the con- 
stancy of its laws. To me, there is a vastly higher truth to which 
miracles bear witness, and to which I welcome their aid. What 
I wish chiefly to know is, that Mind is the supreme power in the 
universe ; that matter is its instrument and slave ; that there is a Will 
to which nature can offer no obstruction ; that God is unshackled by tlio 
laws of the universe, and controls them at his pleasure. This absolute 
sovereignty of the Divine Mind over the universe, is the only founda- 
tion of hope for the triumph of the human mind over matter, 
over physical influences, over imperfection and death. Now it is 
plain, that the strong impressions which we receive through the senses 
of the material creation, joined to our experience of its regularity, 
and to our instinctive trust in its future uniformity, do obscure tliis 
supremacy of God, do tempt us to ascribe a kind of omnipotence to 
nature’s laws, and to limit our hopes to the good which is promised by 
thesp. There is a strong tendency in men to attach the idea of necessity 
to an Unchanging, regularity of operation, and to imagine bounds to a 
being who keeps one undeviating path, or who repeats himself perpetu- 
ally. Hence, I say that I rejoice in miracles. They show and assert 
the supremacy of Mind in the universe. They manifest a spiritual 
power, which is in no degree enthralled by the laws of matter. I re- 
joice in these witnesses to so great a truth. I rejoice in whatever 
proves, that this order of nature, which so often weighs on me as a 
chain, and which contains no promise of my perfection, is not supreme 
and immutable, |md that the Creator is not restricted to the narrow 
modes of operation with which I am most familiar. 

Perhaps the form in which the objection to miracles is most frequently 
expressed, is the following : — u It is derogatory,” says the sceptic, “ to 
tile perfect wisdom of God, to suppose him to break in upon the order 
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of his own works. It is only the unskilful artist who is obliged to 
thrust his hand into the machine for the purpose of supplying its defects, 
and of giving it a new impulse by an immediate agency.” To this 
•objection I reply, that it proceeds on false ideas of God and of the 
creation. God is not an artist, but a Moral Parent and governor ; nor 
is the creation a machine. If it were, it might be urged with greater 
speciousness, that miracles cannot be needed or required. One of the 
most striking views of the creation, is the contrast or opposition of the 
elements of which it consists. It includes not only matter but mind, 
not only lifeless and unconscious masses, but rational beings, free 
agents; and these aro its noblest parts and ultimate objects. The 
material universe was framed, not for itself, but for these. Its order 
was not appointed for its own sake, but to instruct and improve a 
higher rank of beings, the intelligent offspring of God; and whenever 
a departure from this order, that is, whenever miraculous agency can 
contribute to the growth and perfection of his intelligent creatures, it is 
demanded by his wisdom, goodness, and all his attributes. If the Su- 
preme Being proposed only such ends as mechanism can produce, then 
ho might have framed a machinery so perfect and sure as to need no 
suspension of its ordinary movements. But ho has an incomparably 
nobler end. His great purpose is to educate, to rescue from evil, to 
carry forward for ever the free, rational mind or soul ; and who that 
understands what a free mind is, and what a variety of teaching and 
discipline it requires, will presume to affirm, that no lights or aids, but 
such as come to it through an invariable order of nature, are necessary 
to unfold it? 

Much of the difficulty in regard to miracles, as I apprehend, would 
be removed, if we were to consider more particularly, that the chief 
distinction of intelligent beings is Moral Freedom, the power of deter- 
mining themselves to evil as well as good, and consequently che power 
of involving themselves in great misery. When God made man, he 
framed not a machine, but a free being, who was to rise or fall accord- 
ing to his use or abuse of his powers. This capacity, at once the most 
glorious and the most fearful which we can conceive, shows us how tho 
human race may have come into a condition, to which the illumination 
of nature was inadequate. In truth, the more we consider the freedom 
of intelligent beings, the more wo shall question the possibility of 
establishing an unchangeable order which will meet fully all their 
wants ; for such beings, having of necessity a wide range of action, may 
bring themselves into a vast variety of conditions, and of course may 
come to need a relief not contained in the resources of nature. The 
history of the human race illustrates these truths. At the introduction 
of Christianity, tho human family were plunged into gross and debas- 
ing error, and the light of nature ad not served for ages to guide them 
back to truth. Philosophy had done its best and failed. A new ele- 
ment, a new power seems to have been wanting to the progress of the 
race. That m such an exigence miraculous aid should be imparted, 
accords with our best view's of God. I repeat it , were men mechani- 
cal beings, an undeviating order of nature might meet all their wants. 
They are free beings, who bear a moral relation to God, and as such 
may need and are worthy of, a more various and special care than is 
extended over the irrational creation. 
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When I examine nature, I see reasons for believing that it was not 
intended bj God to be the only method of instructing and improving 
mankind. I see reasons, as I think, why its order or regular course 
should be occasionally suspended, and why revelation should be joined 
to it in the work of carrying forward tho race. I can offer only a few 
considerations on this point, but they seem to me worthy of serious 
attention. — The first is, that a fixed, invariable order of nature does 
not give us some views of God which are of great interest and import- 
ance, or at least it does not give them with that distinctness which we 
all desire. It reveals him as the Universal Sovereign who provides for 
* the whole or for the general weal, but not with sufficient clearness, as 
a tender father, interested in the Individual. I see, in this fixed order, 
liis care of tho race, but not his constant, boundless concern for myself. 
Nature speaks of a general Divinity, not of the friend and benefactor of 
each living soul. This is a necessary defect attending an inflexible, 
unvarying administration by general laws ; and it seems to require that 
God, to carry forward the race, should reveal himself in some other man- 
ner than by general laws. No conviction is more important to human irn- 

S rovement than that of God’s paternal interest in every human being ; and 
ow can he communicate this persuasion so effectually, as by suspending 
nature’s order, to teach, through an inspirod messenger, his paternal love ! 

My second remark is, that whilst nature teaches many important 
lessons, it is not a direct urgent teacher. Its truths are not prominent, 
and consequently men may neglect it, and place themselves beyond its 
influence. For example, nature holds out the doctrine of One God, 
but does not compel attention to it. God’s name is not written in the 
sky, in letters of light, which all nations must read, nor sounded abroad 
in a voice, deep and awful as thunders, so that all must hear. Nature 
is a gontle, I had almost said, a reserved teacher, demanding patient 
thought in the learner and may therefore bo unheeded. Men may 
easily shut their ears and harden their hearts against its testimony to 
God. Accordingly we learn, that, at Christ’s coming, almost all nations 
had lost the knowledge of the true glory of the Creator, and given them- 
selves up to gross superstitions. To such a condition of the world, 
nature’s indirect and uuimposing mode of instruction is not fitted, and 
thus it furnishes a reason for a more immediate and impressive teach- 
ing. In such a season of moral darkness, was it not worthy of God 
to kindle another and more quickening beam? When tho long 
repeated and almost monotonous language of creation was not heard, 
was it u$v*ortky of God to speak with a new and more startling voice ? 
What fitter method was there for rousing those whom nature’s quiet 
regularity could not teach, than to interrupt its usual course? 

I proceed to another reason for expecting revelation to be added to 
the light of nature. Nature, I have said, is not a direct or urgent 
teacher, and men may place themselves beyond its voice. I say, thirdly, 
that there is one great point, on which we are deeply concerned to 
know the truth, and which is yet taught so indistinctly by nature, that 
men, however disposed to learn, cannot by that light alone obtain full 
conviction. What» let me ask, is the question in which each man has 
the deepest interest? It is this, Are we to live again ; or is this life 
all? . Does the principle of thought perish with the body; or does it 
survive? And if it survive, where? how? in what condition? under 
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what law? There is an inward voice which speaks of judgment to 
come. Will judgment indeed come? and if so, what award may we 
hope or fear? The Future state of man, this is the great question 
forced on us. by our changing life, and by approaching death. I will 
not say, that on this topic nature throws no light. I think it does : and 
this light continually grows brighter to them whoso eyes revelation has 
coucliod and made strong to see. But nature alone does not moet our 
wants. I might prove this by referring you to the ages preceding 
Christ, when the anxious spirit of man constantly sought to ponetrate 
tho gloom beyond the grave, when imagination and philosophy alike 
plunged into the future, but found no resting-place. But every man 
must feel, that, left to nature as his only guide, ho must wander in 
doubt as to the life to come. Where, but from God himself, can I learn 
my destination ? I ask at the mouth of the tomb for intelligence of the 
doparted, and the tomb gives me no reply. I examine tho various 
regions of nature, but I can discover no process for restoring tho 
mouldering body, and no sign or track of the spirit’s ascent to another 
sphere. 1 see the need of a power above nature to restore or perpetuate 
life after death ; and if God intended to givo assurance of this life, I 
see not how ho can do it but by supernatural teaching, by a miraculous 
revelation. Miracles are tho appropriate, and would seem to be the 
only mode of placing beyond doubt man’s future and immortal being ; 
and no miracles can be conceivod so peculiarly adapted to this end as 
the very ones which hold the highest place in Christianity, — I mean 
the resurrection of Lazarus, and, still more, the resurrection of Jesus. 
No man will deny, that, of all truths, a future state is most strengthen- 
ing to virtue and consoling to humanity. Is it then unworthy of God 
to employ miracles for the awakening or tho confirmation of this hope? 
May they not even be expected, if nature, as wo have seen, sheds but a 
faint light on this most interesting of all verities? 

I add one more consideration in support of the position, that nature 
was not intendod to be God’s only method of teaching mankind. In 
surveying the human mind, we discover a principle which singularly fits 
it to be wrought upon and benefited by miraculous agency, and which 
might therefore lead us to expect such interposition. I refer to that 
principle of our nature, by which we become in a measure insensible or 
indifferent to what is familiar, but are roused to attention and deep 
interest by what is singular, strange, supernatural. This principle of 
wonder is an important part of our constitution; and that God should 
employ it in the work of our education, is what reason might anticipate. 
I sco, then, a foundation for miracles in the human mind; and when I 
consider that tho mind is God’s noblest work, I ought to look to this as 
the interpreter of his designs. We are plainly so constituted, that tho 
order of nature, the more it is fixed, excites us the less. Our intorest 
Js blunted by its ceaseless uniformity. On the contrary, departures 
from this order powerfully stir the soul, break up its old and slumbering 
habits of thought, turn it with a new solicitude to the Almighty Inter- 
poser, and prepare it to receive with awe the communications of Iiis 
will. Was it unworthy of God, who gave us this sensibility to tho 
wonderful, to appeal to it for the recovery of his creatures to himself? 

I here dose my remarks on the great objection of scepticism, that 
miraclos are inconsistent with the divine perfections; that Hie Supreme 
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Being, having established an order of operation, cannot be expected to 
depart from it. To me, such reasoning, if reasoning it may be called, 
is of no weight. When I consider God’s paternal and moral relation to 
mankind, and his interest in their progress; when 1 consider how 
accordant it is with his character tliat he should make himself known to 
them by methods most fitted to awaken the mind and heart to his good- 
ness ; when I consider the need we have of illumination in regard to the 
future life, more distinct and full than the creation. affords; when 1 
consider the constitution and condition of man, his free agency, and the 
corruption into which he had fallen ; when I consider how little benefit 
a being so depraved was likely to derive from an order of nature to 
which he had grown familiar, and how plainly the mind is fitted to be 
quickened by miraculous interposition ; I say, when I take all these 
things into view, I see, as I think, a foundation in naturo for super- 
natural light and aid, and I discern in a miraculous rovelation, such as 
Christianity, a provision suited at once to the frame and wants of the 
human soul, and to the perfections of its Author. 

There are other objections to miracles, though less avowed, than tliat 
which I have now considered, yet perhaps not less influential, and pro- 
bably operating on many minds so secretly as to be unporceived. At 
two of these I will just glance. Not a few, J am confident, have doubts 
of the Christian miracles, because they sec none now . Were their 
scepticism to clothe itself in language, it would say, “ Show us mira- 
cles, and we will believe them. We suspect them, because they are 
confined to the past.” Now this objection is a childish one. It may 
be resolved into the principle, that nothing in the past is worthy of 
belief, which is not repeated in the present. Admit this, and where 
will incredulity stop? How many forms and institutions of society, 
recorded in ancient history, have passed away. Has history, then, no 
title to respect? If indeed the human race were standing still, if ono 
age were merely a copy of preceding ones, if each had precisely the 
same wants, then the miracles required at one period would bo repro- 
duced in .all. But who does not know that there is a progress in human 
affairs? tliat formerly mankind were in a different stage from that 
through which they are now passing ? that of course the education of 
the race must be varied? and that miracles, important once, may be 
superfluous now? Shall we bind tlio Creator to invariable modes of 
teaching and training a race whose capacities and wants are undergoing 
a perpetual change? Because in penods of thick darkness God intro- 
duced a new religion by supernatural works, shall we expect these works 
to be repeated, when the darkness is scattered and their end attained? 
Who does not see that miracles, from their very nature, must bo rare, 
occasional, limited? Would not their power bb impaired by frequency? 
and would it not wholly cease, were they so far multiplied as to seem a 
part of the order of nature ? 

The objection I am now considering, shows us the true character of 
scepticism. Scepticism is essentially a narrowness of mind, which 
makoMhe present moment the measure of tho past and future. It is 
the creature of sense, In the midst of a boundless universe, it can 
eqnceive no mode of operation but wlmt falls under its immediato 
‘observation. ‘ The visible, the present is everything to the unbeliever. 
Let him but enlarge his views ; let him look round on the immensity of 
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the universe ; let him consider the infinity of resources which are com- 
prehendcd in omnipotence ; let him represent to himself the manifold 
stages through which the human race is appointed to pass ; let him 
remember that the education of the ever-growing mind must require a 
great variety of discipline ; and especially let him admit the sublime 
thought, of which the germ is found in nature, that man was created to 
be trained for, and to ascend to an incomparably higher order of exist- 
ence than the present, — and he will see the childishness of making his 
narrow experience the standard* of all that is past and is to come in 
human history. 

It is strange indeed, that men of science should fall into this error. 
The improved science of the present day teaches them, that this globo 
of ours, which seoms so unchangeable, is not now what it was a few 
thousand years ago. They find proofs by digging into the earth, that 
this globe was inhabited before the existence of the human race, by 
classes of animals which have perished, and the ocean peopled by races 
now unknown, and that the human race are occupying a ruined and re- 
stored world. Men of science should learn to free themselves from the 
vulgar narrowness which sees nothing in the past but the present, and 
should loam the stupendous and infinite variety of the dispensations 
of God. 

There is another objection to miracles, and the last to be now con- 
sidered, which is drawn from the well-known fact, that pretended mira- 
cles crowd the pages of ancient history. No falsehoods, we are told, 
have been more common than accounts of prodigies, and therefore the 
miraculous character of Christianity is a presumption against its truth. 
I acknowledge that this argument has its weight ; and I am ready to 
say, that, did I know nothing of Christianity, but that it was a religion 
full of miracles ; did I know nothing of its doctrines, its purpose, its 
influences, and whole history, I should suspect it as much as the un- 
believer. There is a strong presumption against miracles, considered 
nakedly, or separated from their design and from all circumstances 
which explain and support them. There is a like presumption against 
events not miraculous, but of an extraordinary character. But this is 
only a reason for severe scrutiny and slow belief, not for resisting strong 
and multiplied proofs. I blame no man for doubting a report of mira- 
cles when first brought to his ears. Thousands of absurd prodigies 
have been created by ignorance and fanaticism, and thousands more 
been forged by imposture. I invite you, then, to try scrupulously the 
miracles of Christianity ; and if they bear the marks of the superstitious 
legends of false religions, do not spare them. I only ask for them a 
fair hearing and calm investigation. 

It is plainly no sufficient argument for rejecting all miracles, that 
men have believed in many which are false. If you go back to the 
times when miraculous stories were swallowod most greedily, and read 
the books then written On history, geography, and natural science, you 
will find all of them crowded, with error; but do they therefore 
contain nothing worthy your trust? Is there not a vein of truth run- 
ning through the prevalent falsehood? And cannot a sagacious mind 
very often detach the real from the fictitious, explain the origin of many 
mistakes, distinguish the judicious and honest from the credulous or 
interested narrator, and by a comparison of testimonies detect tkh latent 
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truth? Where will you stop, if you start with believing nothing on 
points where former ages have gone astray? You must pronounce all 
religion and all morality to be delusion, ior on both topics men have 
grossly erred. Nothing is more unworthy of a philosopher, than to 
found a universal censure on a limited numbor of unfavourable facts. 
This is much like the reasonings of the misanthrope, who, because ho 
sees much vice, infers that there is no virtue, and, because he has 
sometimes been deceived, pronounces all men hypocrites. 

I maintain that the multiplicity of false miracles, far from disprov- 
ing, gives support to those on which Christianity rests ; for, first, there 
is generally some foundation for falsehood, especially when it obtains 
goneral belief. The love of truth is an essential principle of human 
nature; men generally embrace error on account of some precious 
ingredient of truth mixed with it, and for the time inseparable from 
it. The universal belief of past ages in miraculous interpositions, is to 
me a presumption that miracles have entered into human history. Will 
the unbeliever say, that it only shows the insatiable thirst of the human 
mind for the supernatural? I reply, that, in this reasoning, lie fur- 
nishes a weapon against himself ; for a strong principle in the human 
mind, impelling men to seek for and to cling to miraculous agency, 
affords a presumption that the Author of our being, by whom this 
thirst for the supernatural was given, intended to furnish objects for 
it, and to assign it a place in the education of the race. 

But I observe, ip the next place, and it is an observation of great 
importance, that the exploded miracles of ancient times, if carefully 
examined, not only furnish a general presumption in favour of the ex- 
istence of genuine ones, but yield strong proof of the truth of those in 
particular upon which Christianity rests. 1 say to the sceptic,. You 
affirm nothing but truth in declaring history to abound in false miracles; 

I agree with you in exploding by far the greater part of the superna- 
tural accounts of which ancient religions boast. But how do wo 
know these to be. false? We do not so judge without proofs. Wo 
discern in them the marks of delusion. Now I ask you to examine 
these marks, and then to answer me honestly, whether you find them 
in tho miracles of Christianity. Is there not a broad line between 
Christ’s works and those which we both agree in rejecting? I maintain 
that there is, and that nothing but ignorance can confound the Chris- 
tian miracles with the prodigies of heathenism. The contrast between 
them is so strong as to forbid us to refer them to a common origin. 
The miracles of superstition carry the brand of falsehood in tlieir own 
nature, and are disproved by the circumstances under which they were 
imposed on the multitude. The objects, for which they are said to 
have been wrought, are such as do not require pr justify a divine inter- 
position. Many of them are absurd, childish, or extravagant, and 
betray a weak intellect or diseased imagination. Many can be explained 
by natural causes. Many are attested by persons who lived in differ- 
ent countries and ages, and enjoyed no opportunities of inquiring into 
tlieir truth. We can see the origin of many in the self-interest of those 
who forged them, and can account for their reception by the condition 
of the world. In other words, these spurious miracles were the natural 
growth of the ignorance, passions, prejudices, and corruptions of the 
times, and tended to confirm them. Now it is not enough to say, that 
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those various marks of falsehood cannot bo found in the Christian 
miracles. We find in them characters directly the reverse. They were 
wrought for an end worthy of God ; they wero wrought in an ago of 
improvement; they are marked by a majesty, beneficence, unostenta- 
tious simplicity, and wisdom, which separate them immeasurably from 
the dreams of a disordered fancy or the contrivances of imposture. They 
can be explained by no interests, passions, or prejudices of men. They 
aro parts of a religion, which was singularly at variance with established 
ideas and expectations, which breathes purity and benevolence, which 
transcended the improvements of the age, and which thus carries with 
it the presumption of a divine original. Whence this immense distance 
between the two classos of miracles ? Will you trace both to one source, 
and that a polluted one? Will you ascribe to one spirit, works as 
different as light and darkness, as earth and heaven ? lam not, then, 
shaken in my faith by the false miracles of other religions. I have no 
desire to keep thorn out of sight ; I summon them as my witnesses. 
They show mo how naturally imposture and superstition leave the stamp 
of themselves on their fictions. They show how man, when he aspires 
to counterfeit God’s agency, betrays more signally his impotence and 
folly. When I place side by side the mighty works of Jesus and the 
prodigies of heathenism, I see that they can no more bo compared with 
one another, than the machinery and mock thunders of the theatre can 
be likened to tho awful and beneficent powers of the universe. 

In the preceding remarks on miracles, I have aimed chiefly to meet 
those general objections by which many are prejudiced against super- 
natural interpositions universally, and are disinclined to weigh any proof 
in their support. Hoping that this weak scepticism has been shown to 
want foundation in nature and reason, I proceed now to state more 
particularly the principal grounds on which 1 believe that the miracles 
ascribed to Jesus and the first propagators of Christianity, were actually 
wrought in attestation of its truth. 

The evidences of facts are of two kinds, presumptive and direct, and 
both meet in support of Christian miracles. First, there are strong 
presumptions in its favour. {To this class of proofs, belong the views 
already given of the accordance of revelation and miracles with the 
wants and principles of human nature, with tho perfections of God, with 
his relations to his human family, and with his ordinary providence. 
These I need not repeat. I will only observe, that a strong presump- 
tion in support of the miracles, arises from the importance of the 
religion to which they belong. If I were told of supernatural works 
performed to prove, that three are more than one, or that human life 
requires food for its support, I should know that they were false. Tho 
presumption against them would be invincible. The author of nature 
could never supersede its wise and stupendous ordor to teach what falls 
within the knowledge of every child. Extraordinary interpositions of 
God suppose that truths of extraordinary dignity and beneficence are 
to be imparted. Now, in Christianity, I find truths of transcendent 
importance, which throw into shade ail the discoveries of science, and 
which give a new character, aim, and interest to our existence. Hero 
is a fit occasion for supernatural interposition. A presumption exists 
in favour of miracles, by which a religion so worthy of God is sustained. 

But a presumption in favour of facts, is not enough. It indeed adds 
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much force to tlio direct proofs ; still these are needed, nor are they 
wanting to Christianity. The direct prods of facts are chiefly of two 
kinds ; they consist of testimony, oral or written ; and of effects, traces, 
monuments, which the facts hare left behind them* The Christian 
miracles are supported by both.— We have first the most unexception- 
able Testimony, nothing less than that of contemporaries and eye-wit- 
nesses, of the companions of Jesus and the first propagators of his 
religion. We have the testimony of men who cotdd not have been 
deceived as to the facts which they report ; who bore their witness 
amidst perils and persecutions ; who bore it on the very spot where 
their Master lived and died i who had nothing to gain, and everything 
to lose, if their testimony were false ; whose writings breathe the sin- 
cerest love of virtue and of mankind ; and who at last sealed their 
attestations with their blood. Moro unexceptionable witnesses to facts 
cannot be produced or conceived. 

Do you say, “ These witnesses lived ages ago ; could we hear these 
accounts from their own lips, we should be satisfied?” I answer, You 
have something better than their own lips, or than their own word 
taken alone. You have, as has been proved, their writings. Perhaps 
you hear with some surprise that a book may be a better witness than 
its author ; but nothing is more true, and 1 williHustrate it by an ima- 
ginary case in our own times. 

Suppose, then, that a man claiming to be an eye-witness should 
relate to me the events of the three memorable days of July, in which 
the last revolution of France was achieved: suppose next, that a book, 
a history of that revolution, published and received as true in France, 
should be sent to me from that countiw. Which is the best evidence 
of the facts? I say the last. A singk witness may deceive ; but that 
a writer should publish in France the history of a new revolution, which 
never occurred there, or which differed, essentially from the true one, 
is, in the highest degree, improbable ; and that such a history should 
obtain currency, that it should not be instantly branded as a lie, is 
utterly impossible. A history received by a people as true, not only 
gives us the testimony of the writer, but the testimony of the nation 
among whom it obtains credit. It is a concentration of thousands of 
voices, of many thousand witnesses. I say, then, that the writings of 
the first teachers of Christianity, received as they were by the multi- 
tude of Christians in their own times and in those which immediately 
followed, are the testimonies of that multitude as well as of the writers. 
Thousands, nearest to the events, join in bearing testimony to the 
Christian miracles. 

But there is another class of evidence, sometimes more powerful 
than direct witnesses, and this belongs to Christianity. Facts are often 
placed beyond doubt by the effects which they leave behind them. This 
is the case with the miracles of Christ. Let me explain this branch of 
evidence. I am told, .when absent and distant from your city, that on 
a certain day, a tide, such as had never been known, rose in your 
harbour, overflowed your wharves, and rushed into your streets ; I 
doubt the fact; bu& hastening here, I see what were once streets, strewed 
with sea-weed and shells, and the ruins of houses, and I cease to doubt. 
A witness mfe y deceive, but such effects cannot lie. All great events 
leave effects, and these speak directly of the cause. What, I ask, ore 
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the proofs of the American revolution? Have we nono but written or 
oral testimony? Our free constitution, the whole form of our society, 
the language and spirit of our laws, all these boar witness to our English 
.origin, and to our successful conflict for independence. Now the 
miracles of Christianity have left effects, which equally attest their 
reality, and cannot be explained without them. I go back to the ago 
of Jesus Christ, and I am immediately struck with the commencement 
and rapid progress of the most remarkable revolution in the annals of 
the world, I see a new religion, of a character altogether its own, 
which bore no likeness to any past or existing faith, spreading in a few 
years through all civilized nations, and introducing a new era, a new 
state of society, a change of the human mind, which has broadly 
distinguished all following ages. Here is a plain fact, which the sceptic 
will not deny, however lie may explain it X see this religion issuing 
from an obscure, despised, hated people. Its founder had died on tlm 
cross, a mode of punishment as disgraceful as the pillory or gallows at 
the present day. Its teachers were poor mon, without rank, office, or 
education, taken from the fishing-boat and other occupations which had 
never furnished teachers to mankind. I see these men beginning their 
work on the spot where their Master’s blood had been shed, as of a 
common malefactor ; and I hear them summoning first his murderers, 
and then all nations and all ranks, the sovereign' on the throne, the 
priest in the temple, the great and the learned, as well as the poor and 
the ignorant, to renounce the faith and the worship which had been 
hallowed by the veneration of all ages, and to take the yoke of their 
crucified Lord. I see passion and prejudice, the sword of the magistrate, 
the curse of the priest, the scorn of the philosopher, and the fury of tho 
populace, joined to crush this common enemy ; and yet, without a 
human weapon and in opposition to all human power, I see the humble 
Apostles of Jesus winning their way, overpowering prejudice, breaking 
the ranks of their opposers, changing enemies into friends, breathing 
into multitudes a calm spirit of martyrdom, and carrying to the bounds 
of civilization, and even into half-civilized regions, a religion which has 
contributed to advance society more than all other causes combined. 
Here is the effect. Here is a monument more durable than pillars or 
triumphal arches. Now I ask for an explanation of these effects. If 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles were indeed sent and empowered by God, 
and wrought miracles in attestation of their mission, then the establish- 
ment of Christianity is explained. Suppose them, on the other hand, 
to have been insane enthusiasts, or selfish imjjpstors, left to meet the 
whole strength of human opposition, with nothing but their own power 
or rather their own weakness, and you have no cause for the stupend- 
ous effect I have described. Such men could no more have changed 
the face of the world, than they could have turned back rivers to their 
sources, sunk mountains into valleys, or raised valleys to the skies. 
Christianity, then, has not only the evidence of unexceptionable witness- 
es, but that of effects ; a proof which will grow stronger by comparing 
its progress with that of other religions, such as Mahometanism, which 
sprung from human passions, and were advanced by human power, 

IV. Having given my views on the subject of Christian miracles, I 
now pass to the last topic of this discourse. Its extent and importance 
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will lead me to enlarge upon it in a subsequent discourse ; but a discus- 
sion of Christian evidences, in which it should find no place, would be 
essentially defective. I refer to the proof of Christianity derived from 
the Character of its Author, 

Tho character of Jesus was Original. He formed a new ora in the 
moral history of the human race. His perfection was not that of his 
age, nor a copy of the greatness which had long engrossed the world’s 
admiration, Jesus stood apart from other men. He borrowed from 
none, and leaned on none. Surrounded by men of low thoughts, he 
rose to the conception of a higher form of human virtue than had yet 
been realised or imagined; ana deliberately devoted himself to its pro- 
motion, as the supreme object of his life and death. Conscious of being 
dedicated to this great work, He spoke with a calm dignity, an unaffected 
elevation, which separated him from all other teachers. Unsupported, 
he never wavered ; sufficient to himself, he refused alliance with wealth 
or power. Yet, with all this self-subsistence and uncompromising 
energy, his character was the mildest, the gentlest, the most attractive, 
ever manifested among men. It could not have been a fiction, for who 
could have conceived it, or who could have embodied the conception in 
such a life as Jesus is said to have led, in actions, words, manners so 
natural and unstudied, so imbued Vith reality, so worthy of the Son of 
God? 

The great distinction of Jesus was a philanthropy without mixture 
and without bounds ; a philanthropy, uniting grandeur and meekness 
in beautiful proportions ; a philanthropy, as wise as it was fer- 
vent, which comprehended the true wants and tho true good of man, 
which compassionated, indeed, his sufferings from abroad, but which 
saw in the soul the deep fountain of his miseries, and laboured, by 
regenerating this, to bring him to a pure and enduring happiness. So 
peculiar, so unparalleled was the benevolence of Jesus, that it lias 
impressed itself on all future times. There went forth a virtue, a bene- 
ficent influence from his character, which operates even now. Since 
the death of Christ, a spirit of humanity, unknown before, has silently 
diffused itself over a considerable portion of the earth. A new stand- 
ard of virtue has gradually possessed itself of the veneration of men. 
A new powor has been acting on society, which has done more than all 
other causes combined, to disarm tho selfish passions, and to bind men 
strongly to one another and to God. What a monument have we hero 
to the virtue of Jesus ! and if Christianity had such a Founder, it must 
have come from Heaven, 

There are other remarkable proofs of the power and elevation of tho 
character of Christ. It has touched and conciliated not a few of the 
determined adversaries of his religion. Infidelity, whilst it has laid 
unsparing hands on the system, has generally shrunk from offering 
violence to its Author. In truth, unbeBevers have occasionally borne 
eloquent testimony to the benignant and celestial virtues of Jesus ; and 
I record this with pleasure, not only as honourable to Christianity, but 
as showing that jjnbeBef does not universally sear tbe moral feelings, 
or fereathe hostilityto goodness. Nor is this all. The character of 
{Statist has withstood the most deadly and irresistible foe of error and 
Mmnded claims, mean; Time. It has lost nothing of its elevation 
nj the improvements of ages. Since he appeared, society has gone 
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forward, men's views have become enlarged, and philosophy lias risen 
to conceptions of far purer virtues than were the boast of antiquity. 
But, however the human mind may have advanced, it must still look 
upward, if it would see and understand Christ. He is still above it. 
Nothing purer, nobler, has yet dawned on human thoughts. Then 
Christianity is true. The delineation Jesus in tho Gospels, so warm 
with life, and so unrivalled in loveliness and grandeur, required the 
existence of an original. To suppose that this character was invented 
by unprincipled men, amidst Jewish and heathen darkness, and was 
then imposed as a reality in tho very age of the founder of Christianity, 
argues an excess of credulity, and a strange ignorance of the powers and 
principles of human nature. The character of Jesus was real ; and if 
so, Jesus must have been what he professed to be, the Son of God and 
the revealer of his mercy and his will to mankind. 

I have now completed what I proposed in this discourse. I have laid 
beforo you some of tho principal evidences of Christianity. I have 
aimed to state them without exaggeration. That an honest mind, which 
thoroughly comprehends them, can deny their force, seems to me 
hardly possible. Stronger proofs may indeed be conceived , but it is 
doubtful, whether these could be giveu in consistency with our moral 
nature, and with the moral government of God. 'Such a government 
requires, that truth should not be forced on the mind, but that we 
should bo left to gain it, by an upright use. of our understandings, and 
by conforming ourselves to what we have already learned. God might 
indeed shed on us an overpoworing light, so that it would be impossible 
for us to lose our way ; but in so doing, he would annihilate an impor- 
tant part of our present probation. It is then no objection to Chris- 
tianity, that its evidences are not the very strongest which might bo 
given, and that they do not extort universal assent. In this respect, 
it accords with other great truths. Those are not forced on our belief. 
Whoever will, may shut his eyes on their proofs, and array against 
them objections. In the measure of evidence with which Christianity 
is accompanied, I see a just respect for the freedom of the mind, and 
a wise adaptation to that moral nature, which it is tho great aim of this 
religion to carry forward to perfection. 

I close as I began. I am not ashamed of the Gospol of Christ ; for 
it is True. It is true, and its truth is to break forth more and more 
gloriously. Of this I have not a doubt. I know indeed that our reli- 
gion has been questioned even by intelligent and good men ; but this 
does not shake my faith in its divine original or in its ultimate triumphs. 
Such men have questioned it, because they have known it chiefly by 
its corruptions. In proportion as its original simplicity shall be res- 
tored, the doubts of the well disposed will yield. I have no fears from 
infidelity ; especially from that form of it, -^hich some are af this mo- 
ment labouring to spread through our country: I mean, that insane, 
dfesporate unbelief, which strives to quench the nght of nature as well 
as of revelation, and to leave us, not only without Christ, but without 
God. This 1 dread no more that I should fear the efforts of men to 
pluck the sun from his sphere, or to storm the skies with the artillery 
of the earth. We were made for religion; and unless the enemies 6i 
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our faith can change our nature, they will leave the foundation of reli- 
gion unshak en. The human soul was created to look above material 
nature. It wants a Deity for its love and trust, an Immortality for its 
hope. It wants consolations not found in philosophy, wants strength 
in temptation, sorrow, and death, which human wisdom cannot minis- 
ter ; and knowing, as I do, that Christianity meets these deep wants 
of men, I have no fear or doubt as to its triumphs. Men cannot long 
live without religion. In France there is a spreading dissatisfaction with 
the sceptical spirit of the past generation. A philosopher in that coun- 
try would now blush to quote Voltaire as an authority in religion. 
Already Atheism is dumb where once it seemed to bear sway. The 
greatest minds in France are working back their way to the light of 
truth. Many of them indeed cannot yet be called Christians ; but their 
path, like that of the wise men of old who came star-guided from the 
East, is towards Christ. I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 
It lias an immortal life, and will gather strength from the violence of 
its foes. It is equal to all the wants of men. The greatest minds have 
found in it the light which they most anxiously desired. The most 
sorrowful and broken spirits have found in it a healing balm for their 
woes. It has inspired tlio sublimest virtues and the loftiest hopes. 
For the corruptions of such a religion, I weep, and I should blush to 
be their advocate ; but of the Gospel itself I can never be ashamed. 
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Matthew xvii. 5: '* This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased/' 

The character of Christ may be studied for- various purposes. It is 
singularly fitted to call forth the heart, to awaken love, admiration, and 
moral delight. As an example, it has no rival. As an evidence of his 
religion, perhaps it yields to no other proof ; perhaps no other has so 
often conquered unbelief It is chiefly to this last view of it, that I now 
ask your attention. The character of Christ is a strong confirmation 
of the truth of his religion. As such, I would now place it before you. 
I shall not, however, think only of confirming your faith; the very 
illustrations, which I shall adduce for this purpose, will show the claims 
of Jesus to our roverence, obedience, imitation, and fervent love. 

The moro we contemplate Christ’s character, as exhibited in the 
Gospel, the more we shall be impressed with its genuineness and reality. 
It was plainly drawn from the life. The narratives of the Evangelists 
bear the marks of truth, perhaps beyond all other histories* They set 
before us the most extraordinary being who ever appeared on earth, and 
vet they are as artless as the stories of childhood. The authors do not 
think of themselves. They have plainly but one aim, to show us their 
Master ; and they manifest the deep veneration which ho inspired, by 
leaving him to reveal himself, by giving us his actions and sayings 
without comment, explanation, or eulogy. You see in these narratives 
no varnishing, no high colouring, no attempts to make his actions 
striking, or to bring out the beauties of his character. We are never 
pointed to any circumstance as illustrative of his greatness. The 
Evangelists write with a calm trust in his character, with a feeling that 
it needed no aid from their hands, and with a deep veneration, as if 
comment or praise of their own were not worthy to mingle with the 
recital of such a life. 

It is the effect of our familiarity with the history of Jesus,, that we 
are not struck by it as we ought to be. We read it before we are 
capable of understanding its excellence. His stupendous works become 
as familiar to us as the events of ordinary life, and his high offices 
seem as much matters of course, as the common relations which men 
bear to each other. On this account, it is fit for the ministers of religion 
to do what the Evangelists did not attempt, to offer comments on' 
Christ’s character, to bring out its features, to point men to its higher 
boauties, to awaken their awe by unfolding its wonderful majesty. 
Indeed, one of our most important functions, as teachers, is to give 
freshness and vividness to truths which have become worn, 1 had almost 
said tarnished, by long and familiar handling. We have to fight with 
the power <5f habit. Through habit, men look on this glorious creation 
with insensibility, and are less moved by the all-enlightening sun than 
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by a show of firo-works. It is the duty of a moral and religious teacher, 
almost to crcato a now sense in men, that they may learn in what a 
world of beauty and magnificence they live. And so in regard to 
Christ’s character ; men become used to it, until they imagine, that, 
there is something more admirable in a great man of their own day, a 
statesman or a conqueror, than in Him, the latehct of whose shoes 
statesmen and conquerors are not worthy to unloose. 

In this discourse, I wish to show that the character of Christ, taken 
as a whole, is one which could not have entered the thoughts of man, 
could not havo been imagined or feigned ; that it bears every mark of 
genuineness and truth ; that it ought therefore to be acknowledged as 
real and of divine original. 

It is all-important, my friends, if we would feel the force of this 
argument, to transport ourselves to the times when Jesus lived. We 
are very apt to think, that he was moving about in such a city as this, 
or among a people agreeing with ourselves in modes of thinking and 
habits of life. But tno truth is, he lived in a state of society singularly 
remote from our own. Of all nations, the Jewish was the most strongly 
marked. The Jew hardly felt himself to belong to the human family, 
lie was accustomed to speak of himself as chosen by God, holy, clean ; 
whilst the Gentiles were sinners, dogs, polluted, unclean. His common 
dress, the phylactery on his brow or arm, the hem of his garment, his 
food, the ordinary circumstances of his life, as well as his temple, his 
sacrifices, his ablutions, all held him up to himself, as a peculiar favourite 
of God, and all separated him from tho rest of the world. With 
other nations he could not eat or marry. They were unworthy of his 
communion. Still, with all these notions of superiority, he saw himself 
conquered by those whom he despised. Ho was obliged to wear the 
shackles of Koine, to see Roman legions in liis territory, a Roman 
guard near his temple, and a Roman tax-gatherer extorting, for the 
support of an idolatrous government and an idolatrous worship, what 
he regarded as due only to God. The hatred which burned in the 
breast of the Jew towards his foreign oppressor, perhaps never glowed 
with equal intonseness in any other conquered state. lie had, however, 
his secret consolation. The time was near, the prophetic age was at 
hand, when Judea was to break her chains and rise from the dust. Her 
long promised king and deliverer was near, and was coming to wear the 
crown of universal empire. From Jerusalem was to go forth his law, 
andaU nations were to serve the chosen people of God, To this 
conqueror the Jews indeed ascribed the office of promoting religion ; 
but the yeligion of Moses, corrupted into an outward service, was to 
them the 'jie^Otion of human nature. They clung to its forms with 
the wlude'-ribSter, of their souls. To the Mosaic institution, they 
ascribed thoii^di^hction from all other nations. It lay at tlio foundation 
of their hopes of dominion. I believe no strength of prejudice ever 
eqt tled the intense attachment of the Jew to his peculiar national 
region. You may judge of its power by the fact of its having been 
^nsmitted through so many ages, amidst persecution and sufferings 
vrhich would have subdued any spirit but that of a Jew. t You must 
bring these things to your mind. You must place yourselves in the 
midst of this singular people. 
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Among this singular people, burning with impatient expectation, 
appeared Jesus of Nazareth. His first words were, “ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” These words we hear with little 
emotion; but to the Jews who had been watching for this kingdom for 
ages, and who were looking for its immediate manifestation, they must 
have been awakening as an earthquake. Accordingly we find Jesus 
thronged by multitudes which no building could contain. He repairs 
to a mountain, as affording him advantages for addressing the crowd. 
I seo them surrounding him with eager looks, and ready to drink in 
every word from liis lips. And what do I hear? Not ono word of 
Judea, of Romo, of freedom, of conquest, of the glories of God’s chosen 
people, and of the thronging of all nations to the templo on Mount Zion. 
Almost every word was a death-blow to the hopes and feelings, which 
glowed through the whole people, and were consecrated under the name 
of religion. Ho speaks of the long-expected Kingdom of Heaven; but 
speaks of it as a felicity promised to, and only to be partaken by, the 
humble and pure in heart. The righteousness of the Pharisees, that 
which was deemed the perfection of religion, and which the new deliverer 
was expected to spread far and wide, he pronounces worthless, and 
declares tho kingdom of Heaven, or of the Messiah, to be shut against 
all who do not cultivate a new, spiritual, and disinterested virtue. 
Instead of war and victory, he commands his impatient hearers to love, 
to forgive, to bless their enemies ; and holds fortli this spirit of benignity, 
mercy, peace, as the special badge of tho peoplo of the true Messiah. 
Instead of national interests and glories, he commands them to seek 
first a spirit of impartial charity and love, unconfined by the bounds of 
tribe or nation, and proclaims this to be the happiness and honour of 
the reign for which they hoped. Instead of this world’s riches, which 
they expected to flow from all lands into their own, he commands them 
to lay up treasures in heaven, and directs them to an incorruptible, 
immortal life, as the true end of their being. Nor is this all. He does 
not merely offer himself as a spiritual deliverer, as the founder of a new 
empiro of inward piety and universal charity ; he closes with language 
announcing a more mysterious office. “ Many will say unto me iu that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy namo? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you; dopart from me, ye that work iniquity.” Here I 
meet the annunciation of a character as august as it must have been 
startling. I hear him foretelling a dominion to be exercised in the 
future world. He begins to announce, what entered largely into his 
future teaching, that his power was not bounded to this earth. These 
words I better understand, when I hear him subsequently declaring, 
that after a painful death, he was to rise again and ascend to heaven, 
and there, in a state of preeminent power and glory, was to be the 
advocate and judge of the human race. 

Such are some of the views given by Jesus, of his character and reign, 
in the Sermon on the Mount. Immediately afterwards, I hear another 
lesson from him, bringing out some of these truths still more strongly. 
A Roman centurion makes application to him for the cure of a servant, 
whom ho particularly valued ; and on expressing in a strong manner, 
his conviction of the power of Jesus to heal at a distance, Jesus, according 
to the historian, “ marvelled, and said to those that followed, Verily I 
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say unto you, I liave not found so great faith in Israel ; and I say unto 
you, that many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ; but 
the children of the kingdom” (that is, the Jews) “shall be cast out,” 
Here all the hopes which the Jews had cherished of an exclusive or 
peculiar possession of the Messiah’s kingdom, were crushed; and tho 
reception of the despised Gentile world to all his blessings, or, in other 
words, the extension of his pure religion to the ends of the earth, began 
to be proclaimed. 

Here I pauso for the present, and I ask you, whether the character 
of Jesus be not the most extraordinary in history, and wholly inexplicable 
on human principles. Review the ground over which we have gone. 
Recollect that he was born and grew up a Jew, in the midst of Jews, 
a people burning with one passion, ana throwing their whole souls into 
tho expectation^ a national and earthly deliverer. He grew up among 
them m poverty, seclusion, and labours fitted to contract his thoughts, 
puiposcs, and hopes ; and yet we find him escaping every influence of 
education and society. W e find him as untouched Jby the feelings which 
prevailed universally around him, which religion and patriotism concurred 
to consecrate, which the mother breathed into the ear of the child, and 
which the teacher of the synagogue strengthened in tho adult, as if he 
had been brought up in another world. We find him conceiving a 
sublime purpose, such as had never dawned on sage or hero, and see 
him possessed with a consciousness of sustaining a relation to God and 
mankind, and of being invested with powers in this world and the world 
to come, such as had never entered the human mind. Whence now, I 
ask, came the conception of this character? 

Will any say it had its origin in imposture ; that it was a fabrication 
of a deceiver? I answer, the character claimed by Christ excludes this 
supposition, by .its very nature. It was so remote from all the ideas 
and anticipations of the times, so unfit to awaken sympathy, so 
unattractive to the heathen, so exasperating to the Jew, that it was tho 
last to enter the mind of an impostor. A deceiver of the dullest vision 
must have .foreseen, that it would expose him to bitter scorn, abhorrence 
and persecution, and that he would be left to carry on his work alone, just 
as Jesus always stood alone, and could find not an individual to enter into 
his spirit and design. What allurements an unprincipled, self-seeking 
man could find to such an enterprise, no common ingenuity can discover. 

I affirm next, that the sublimity *of the character claimed by Christ 
forbids us to trace it to imposture. That a selfish, designing, depraved 
mind, could have formed the idea and purpose of a work unparalleled 
in beneficence, in vastness, and in moral grandeur, would certainly bo a 
strange departure from the laws of the human mind. I add, that if an 
impostor could have lighted on the conception of so sublime and 
wonderful a work as that claimed by Jesus, he could not, I say, he 
could not have thrown into his personation of it the air of truth and 
reality. The part would have been too high for him. He would have 
overacted it or fallen short of it perpetually. His true character would 
have rebelled against his assumed one. We should have seen something 
strained, forced, artificial, awkward, showing that he was not in his true 
Sphere. To act up to a character so singular and grand, and one for which 
no precedent could be found, seems to me utterly impossible for a man 
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who had not the true spirit of it, or who was only wearing it as a 
mask. 

Now, how stands the case with Jesus ? Bred a Jewish peasant, or 
carpenter, he issues from obscurity, and claims for himself a divine 
office, a superhuman dignity, such as had not been imagined ; and in 
no instance doos he fall below the character. The peasant, and still 
more tho Jew, wholly disappears. Wo feel that a new being, of a new 
order of mind, is taking a part in human affairs. There is a native 
tone of grandeur and authority irf his teaching. He speaks as a being 
related to the whole human race. His mind never shrinks within tho 
ordinary limits of human agency. A narrower sphere than the world 
never enters his thoughts. lie speaks in a natural, spontaneous style, 
of accomplishing the most arduous and important change in human 
affairs. This unlaboured manner of expressing great thoughts is 
particularly worthy of attention. You never hear from Jesus tha, 
swelling, pompous, ostentatious language, which almost necessarily 
springs from an attempt to sustain a character above our pbwers. He 
talks of his glories as one to whom they were familiar, and of his 
intimacy and oneness with God, as simply as a child speaks of his con- 
nexion with his parents. He speaks of saving and judging the world, 
of drawing all men to himself, and of giving everlasting life, as we speak 
of the ordinary powers which we exert. He makes no set harangues 
about the grandeur of his office and character. His consciousness of 
it gives a hue to his whole language, breaks out in indirect, undesigned 
expressions, showing that it was tho deepest and most familiar of his 
convictions. This argument is only to be understood by reading the 
Gospels with a wakeful mind and heart. It does not lie on their sur- 
face, and it is the stronger for lying beneath it. When I read these 
books with care, when I trace the unaffected majesty which runs through 
the life of Jesus, and see him never falling below his sublime claims, 
amidst poverty, and scorn, and in his last agony, I liave a feeling of 
the reality of his character which I cannot express. I feel that the 
Jewish carpenter could no more have conceived and sustained this cha- 
racter under motives of imposture, than an infant’s arm could repeat 
the deeds of Hercules, or his unawakened intellect comprehend and 
rival the matchless works of genius. 

Ami told that the claims of Jesus had their origin, not in imposture 
but in enthusiasm; that the imagination, kindled by strong feeling, 
overpowered the judgment so far as to give him the notion of being 
destined to some strange and unparalleled work ? I know that enthusi- 
asm, or a kindled imagination, has great power ; and we are never to 
lose sight of it, in judging of ,the claims of religious teachers. But I 
say first, that, except m cases where it amounts to insanity, enthusiasm 
works, in a greater or less degree, according to a man’s previous con- 
ceptions and modos of thought. In Judea, where the minds of men 
were burning with feverish expectation of a Messiah, I can easily 
conceive of a Jew imagining that in himself this ardent conception, this 
ideal of glory, was to be realised. I can conceive of his seating himself 
in fancy on the throne of David, and secretly pondering the means of 
his appointed triumphs. But that a Jew should fancy himself the 
Messiah, and at the same time should strip that character of all the 
attributes which had fired his youthful imagination and heart,-— that 
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ho should start aside from all the feelings and hopes of his ago, and 
should acquire a consciousness of being destined to a wholly new career, 
and one as unbounded as it was new, this is exceedingly improbable ; 
and one thing is certain, that an imagination so erratic, so ungoverned, 
and able to generate the conviction of being destined to a work so 
immeasurably disproportioned to the power of the individual, must have 
partaken of insanity. Now, is it conceivable, that an individual, mas- 
tered by so wild and fervid an imagination, should have sustained the 
dignity claimed by Christ, should have acted worthily the highest part 
ever assumed on earth? Would not his enthusiasm have broken out 
amidst the peculiar excitements of the life of Jesus, and have left a 
touch of madness on his teaching and conduct? Is it to such a man 
that we should look for the inculcation of a new and perfect form of 
virtue, and for the exemplification of humanity in its fairest form? 

The charge of an extravagant, self-deluding enthusiasm, is the last to 
be fastened on Jesus. Where can wo find the traces of it in his his- 
tory? Do we detect them in the calm authority of his precepts ; in the 
mild, practical, and beneficent spirit of his religion ; in the unlaboured 
simplicity of the language with which he unfolds his high powers, and 
the sublime truths of religion ; or in the good sense, tho knowledge of 
human nature, which he always discovers in his estimate and treatment 
of the different classes of men with whom he acted? Do we discover 
this enthusiasm in the singular fact, that whilst he claimed power in the 
future world, aqd always turned men’s minds to Heaven, he never in- 
dulged his own imagination, or stimulated that of his disciples, by 
giving vivid pictures, or any minute description, of that unseen state? 
The truth is, that, remarkable as was the character of Jesus, it was 
distinguished by nothing more than by calmness and self-possession. 
This trait pervades his other excellences. Ilow calm was liis piety ! 
Point me, if you can, to one vehement, passionate expression of his 
religious feelings. Does the Lord’s Prayer breathe a feverish enthu- 
siasm? Tho habitual style of Jesus on the subject of religion, if .intro- 
duced into many churches of his followers at the present day, would he 
charged with coldness. The calm and the rational character of his 
piety is particularly seen in the doctrine which ho so earnestly incul- 
cates, that disinterested love and self-denying service to our fellow- 
creatures aro the most acceptable worship we can offer to our Creator. 
His benevolence, too, though singularly earnest and deep, was com- 
posed and serene. He never lost the possession of himself in his sym- 
pathy with others; was never hurried into the impatient and rash 
enterprises of an enthusiastic philanthropy; but did good with tho 
tranquility and constancy which mark the providence of God* The 
depth of nis calmness may best be understood by considering the oppo- 
sition made to his claims. His labours were everywhere Tftsiduously 
watched and industriously thwarted by vindictive foes, who had even 
conspired to compass, through his death, the ruin of his cause. Now, 
a feverish enthutoasm, which fancies itself to be entrusted with a great 
work of God* is Singularly liable to impatient indignation under furious 
and malignant opposition. Obstacles increase its vehemence ; it be- 
comes more eager and hurried in the accomplishment of its purposes, 
in proportion as they are withstood. Be it therefore remembered, that 
the malignity of Christ’s foes, though never surpassed, and for the time 
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triumphant, never robbed him of Self-possession, roused no passion, and 
threw no vehemence or precipitation into his exertions, lie did not 
disguise from himself or his followers the impression made on tho 
multitude by his adversaries. He distinctly foresaw tho violent death 
towards which he was fast approaching. \et, confiding in God, and in 
tho silent progress of his truth, ho possessed his soul in peaco. Not 
only was he calm, but his calmness rises into sublimity when we con- 
sider the storms which raged around him, and the vastness of the 
prospects in which his spirit found repose. I say, then, that serenity 
and self-possession were peculiarly the attributes of Jesus. I affirm, 
that the singular and sublime character claimed by Jesus, can be trailed 
neither to imposture, nor to an ungovomed, insane imagination. It 
can only bo accounted for by its truth, its reality. 

I began with observing how our long familiarity with Jesus blunts 
our minds to liis singular excellence. Wo probably have often road of 
the character which he claimod, without a thought of its extraordinary 
nature. But I know nothing so sublimo. The plans and labours of 
; tatesmen sink into the sports of children, when compared with the work 
which Jesus announced, and to which he devoted himself in life and 
death, with a thorough consciousness of its reality. The idea of chang- 
ing the moral aspect of the whole earth, of recovering all nations to tho 
puro and inward worship of one God, and to a spirit of divine and fra- 
ternal love, was one of which we meet not a traco in philosopher or 
legislator before him. The human mind had given no promise of this 
extent of view. The conception of this enterprise, and tho calm, un- 
shaken expectation of success, iu one who had no station and no wealth, 
who cast from him the sword with abhorrence, and who forbade his 
disciples to use any weapons but those of love, discover a wonderful 
trust in the power of God and the power of love ; and when to this we 
add, that Jesus looked not only to the triumph of his pure faith in the 
present world, but to a mighty and beneficent power in Heaven, we wit- 
ness a vastness of purpose, a grandeur of thought and feeling, so ori- 
ginal, so superior to the workings of all other minds, that nothing but our 
familiarity can prevent our contemplation of it with wonder and profound 
awe. I confess, when I can escape the deadening' power of habit, and 
can receive the full import of such passages as the following, “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and aro heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest,” — 
•‘lam come to seek and to save that which was lost,” — “ lie that con- 
fosseth me before men, him will I confess before my Father in Heaven,” 
— “ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me before men, of him shall tho 
Son of Man be ashamed when ho cometh in the glory of tho Father 
with the holy angels,” — “ In my Father’s house are many mansions ; I 
go to prepare a placo for you ;” — I say, when I can succeed in realising 
the import of such passages, I feel myself listening to a being, such as 
never before and never smee spoke in human language. I am awed by 
the consciousness of greatness which these simple words express; and 
when I connect this greatness with the proofs of Christ’s miracles which 
I gave you in a former discourse, I am compelled to speak with the 
centurion, “ Truly, this was the Son of God.” 

I have thus, my friends, set before you one view of Jesus Christ, 
which shows him to have been the most extraordinary being who ever 
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lived. T invite your attention to another ; and I am not sure, but that 
it is still more striking. You have seen the consciousness of greatness 
which Jesus possessed ; I now ask you to consider, how, with this con- 
sciousness, he lived among men. To convey imfe meaning more 
distinctly, let me avail myself of an imaginary case, ^Suppose you had 
never heard the particulars of Christ’s history, but were told in genoral, 
that, ages ago, an extraordinary man appeared in the world, whose 
mind was wholly possessed with the idea of having come from God, who 
regarded himself ns clothed with divine power and cha rg$0 with the 
sublimest work in tlio universe, who had the consciousnesfkw^ustaining 
a relation of unexampled authority and beneficeneo, not to one nation 
or age, but to all nations and all times, — and who anticipated a spiri- 
tual kingdom and everlasting power beyond the grave. Supposo you 
should be told, that, on entering the world, he found not one mind able 
to comprehend his views, and folt himself immeasurably exalted in 
thought and purpose above all around him, and suppose you should then 
be asked what appearance, what mode of life, what tone, what air, what 
deportment, what intercourse with the multitude seemed to you to suit 
such a character, and were probably adopted by him ; how would you 
represent him to your minds ? Would you not suppose, that, with this 
peculiar character, ho adopted some peculiar mode of life, expressive of 
liis superiority to, and separation from all other men ? Would you not 
expect something distinctive in his appearance? Would you not ex- 
pect him to assume some badge, and to exact some homage ? Would 
you not expect, that, with a mind revolving such vast thoughts and 
raised above the earth, he would look coldly on the ordinary gratifica- 
tions of men ? that, with a mind spreading itself over the world, and 
meditating its subjection to his truth, he would take little interest in ordi- 
nary individuals ; and that, possessing in his own doctrine and character, 
a standard of sublime virtue, he would attach little importance to the 
low attainments of the ignorant and superstitious around him ? Would 
you not make him a public character, and expect to see him labouring 
to establish his ascendency among public men? Would you not expect 
to see his natural affections absorbed in his universal philanthropy : and 
would not private attachments seem to you quite inconsistent with his vast 
superiority, and the immensity of his purposes? Would you not expect 
him to avail himself of the best accommodations the world could afford? 
Would you not expect the great Teacher to select the most sacred spots 
for his teaching, and the Lord of all to erect some conspicuous soat, froiq 
which should go forth the laws which were to reach the ends of the earth ?. 
Would you not, in a word, expect this extraordinary personage to ' 
surround himself with extraordinary circumstances, and to maintain a 
separation from the degraded multitude around him. , 

Such, I believe, would bo the expectation of us all; and what was 
the case with J esus ? Read his history. Ho comes with the conscious- 
ness of more than human greatness, to accomplish an infinite work • and 
where do you &id him? What is his look? what his manner? ’ilow 
does he converse, how live with men? His appearance, mode of life 
and intercourse, are directly the reverse of what we should have supposed* 
Ho comes in the ordinary drest of the class of society in which he had 
grown up. He retrcats.to no solitude, like John, to strike awe nor 
seeks any spot which had been consecrated in Jewish history. Would 
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you find him? Go to the house of Peter, the fishormaii. Go to tho 
.well of Samaria, where he rests after the fatigues of his journey. 
. Would you hear him teach? You may find him indeed sometimes m 
the temple, for that was a place of general resort; but commonly you 
may find him instructing in the open air, now from a boat on the 
? Galilean lake, now on a mount, and now in the streets of the crowded 
city. He has no place wherein to lay his head, nor will he have one. 
A rich ruler comes and falls at his feet. Ho says, “ Go, sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor , and then' come and follow me.” Nor was 
this all. Sometliing more striking remains to be told. lie did not 
merely live in the streets, and in the houses of fishermen. In these 
places, had ho pleased, he might have cleared a spaco around him, and 
raised a barrier between himself and others. But in these places, and 
everywhere, he lived with men as a man, a brother, a friend, sometimes 
a servant ; and entered, with a deep, unexampled sympathy, into the 
feelings, interests, wants, sorrows of individuals, of ordinary men, and 
oven of the most depressed, despised, and forsaken of tho race. Hero 
is the most striking view of Jesus. This combination of the spirit of 
humanity, in its lowliest, tenderest form, with the consciousness of 
unrivalled and divine glories, is tho most wonderful distinction of this 
wonderful character. Here we learn the chief reason, why ho chose 
poverty, and refused every peculiarity of manner and appearance. Ho 
did this, because ho desired to come near to the multitude of men, to 
make himself accessible to all, to pour out the fulness of his sympathy 
upon all, to know and weep over their sorrows and sins, and to manifest 
his interest in their affections and joys. 

I can offer but a few instances of this sympathy of Christ with human 
nature in all its varieties of character and condition. But how beautiful 
are they! At the very opening of his ministry, we find him present at 
a marriage, to which he and his disciples had been called. Among the 
Jews this was an occasion of peculiar exliiliration and festivity ; but 
Jesus did not therefore decline it. lie knew what affections, joys, sorrows 
and- moral influences are bound up in this institution, and ho went to 
the celebration, not as an ascetic, to frown on its bright hopes and warm 
congratulations, but to sanction it by his presence, and to heighten its 
enjoyments. How little does this comport with the solitary dignity 
which we should have pronounced most accordant with his character, 
and what a spirit of humanity does it breathe? But this event stands 
almost alone in his history. His chief sympathy was not w T ith them 
that rejoice, but witli the ignorant, sinful, sorrowful ; and with these wo 
find him cultivating an habitual intimacy. Though so exalted in 
thought and purpose, he chose uneducated men to be his chief disciples ; 
and ho livod with them, not as a superior, giving occasional and formal 
instruction, but became their companion, travelled with them on foot, 
slept in their dwellings, sat at their tables, partook their plain fare, 
communicated to them his truth in the simplest form ; and though they 
constantly misunderstood him, and never received his full moaning, he 
was never wearied with teaching them. So familiar was his intercourse, 
that we find Peter reproving him with an affectionate zeal, for announcing 
his approaching death, and we find John leaning on his bosom. Of his 
last discourse to these disciples I need not speak. It stands alone 
among all writings for the union of tenderness and majesty. His .own 
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sorrows arc forgotten in his solicitude to speak peace and comfort to liis 
humble followers. 

The depth of his human sympathies was beautifully manifested when • 
children ^rero brought to him. His disciples, judging as all men would 
judge, thought that he who was sent to wear the crown of universal 
empire, had too great a work before him to give his time and attention 8 
to children, and reproved the parents who brought them ; but Jesus, 
rebuking his disciples, called to him the children. Never, I believe, 
did childhood awaken such deep love as at that moment, lie took them 
in his arms and blessed them, and not only said that “ of such was the 
kingdom of heaven, ” but added, “ He that recciveth a little child in my 
name, receiveth me;” so entirely did he identify himself with this 
primitive, innocent, beautiful form of human nature. 

There was no class of human beings so low as to bo beneath his 
sympathy. He not merely taught the publican and sinner, but, with 
ail his consciousness of purity, sat down and dined with them, and, 
when reproved by the malignant Pharisee for such companionship, 
answered by the touching parables of the Lost Sheep and the Prodigal 
Son, and said, “ I am come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

No personal suffering dried up this fountain of love in his breast. 
On his way to the cross, he heard some women of Jerusalem bewailing 
him, and at the sound, forgetting his own grief, ho turned to them and 
said, “ Women of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and your children.” On the cross, whilst his mind was divided between 
intense suffering, and the contemplation of the infinite blessings in which 
his sufferings were to issue, his eye lighted on his mother and John, and 
tho sensibilities of a son and a friend mingled with the sublime con- 
sciousness of the universal Lord and Saviour. Never before did 
natural affection find so tender and beautiful an utterance. To his 
mother he said, directing her to John, “ Behold tliy son; I leave my 
beloved disciple to take my place, to perform my filial offices, and to 
enjoy a share of that affection with which you have followed me through 
life i” and to John he said, “ Behold thy mother ; I bequeath to you the 
happiness of ministering to my dearest earthly friend. Nor is this all. 
The spirit of humanity had one higher triumph. Whilst his enemies 
surrounded him with a malignity unsoftened by his last agonies, and, 
to give the keenest edge to insult, reminded him scoffingly of the high 
character and office which he had claimed, his only notice of them was 
the prayer, “ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 

Thus Jesus lived with men ; with the consciousness of unutterable 
majesty, he joined a lowliness, gentleness, humanity and sympathy, 
which have no example in human history. I ask you to contemplate 
this wonderful union. In proportion to the superiority of Jesus to all 
around him, was the intimacy, the brotherly love, with which he bound 
himself to them. I maintain, that this is a character wholly romote 
from human conception. To imagine it to be the production of 
imposture or enthusiasm, shows a strange unsoundness of mind. I 
contemplate it with a veneration second only to the profound awe with 
which 1 look ujp to God. It bears no mark of human invention. It 
was real. It belonged to and it manifested the beloved Son of God, 

llut 1 liave not done. May I ask vour attention a few moments 
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more ? Wo Iiavo not yet reached tli6 depth of Christ’s character. We 
have not ti uclied the great principle, on widen liis wonderful sympatliy 
was founded, and which endeared to him his office of universal Saviour. 
Do you ask what this deep principle was ? I answer, it was his convicion 
of the greatness of the human soul. He saw in man the impress and 
, image of the divinity, and therefore thirsted for his redemption, and 
took the tenderest interest in him, whatever might be the rank, cha- 
racter, or condition in which he was found. This spiritual view of man 
pervades and distinguishes the teaching of Christ. Jesus looked on 
men with an eye which pierced beneath the material frame. The body 
vanished before him. The trappings of the rich, the rags of the poor, 
were nothing to him. He looked through them, as though they did not 
exist, to the soul ; and there, amidst clouds of ignorance and plague- 
spots of sin, he recognised a spiritual and immortal nature, and the 
germs of power and perfection which might be unfolded for ever. In 
the most fallen and depraved man, he saw a being who might become 
an angel of light. Still more, he felt that there was nothing in himself 
to which men might not ascend. His own lofty consciousness did not 
sever him from the multitude ; for he saw in his own greatness the model 
of wliat men might become. So deeply was ho thus impressed, that 
again and again, in speaking of his future glories, he .announced, that 
in these his true followers were to share. They were to sit on his throne, 
and partake of his beneficent power. 

Here I pause, and indeed I know not what can be added to heighten 
the wonder, reverence, and love, which are duo to Jesus. When I 
consider him, not only as possessed with the consciousness of an unex- 
ampled and unbounded majesty, but as recognising a kindred nature in 
all human beings, and living and dying to raise them to a participation 
of his divine glories ; and when I see^ him under these views allying 
himself to men by the tenderest ties, embracing them with a spirit of 
humanity, which no insult, injury, or pain could for a moment repel or 
overpower, I am filled with wonder as well as reverence and love. I 
feel that this character is not of human invention, that it was not 
assumed through fraud, or struck out by enthusiasm ; for it is infinitely 
above their roach. When I add this character of Jesus to the other 
evidences of his religion, it gives to what before seemed so strong, a new 
and a vast accession of strength ; I feel as if I could not be deceived. 
The Gospels must be true ; they were drawn from a living original ; 
they were founded on reality. The character of Jesus is not a fiction ; 
ho was what he claimed to bo, and what his followers attested. Nor is 
this all. Jesus not only teas, he is still, the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world. He exists now, he has entered that Heaven, to which he 
always looked forward on earth. There he lives and reigns.. With a 
cloar, calm faith, I see him in that state of glory ; and I confidently 
expect, at no distant period, to see him face to face. We have indeed 
no absent friend whom we shall so surely meet. Let us, then, my hearers, 
by imitation of his virtues and obedience to his word, prepare ourselves 
to join him in those pure mansions, where he is surrounding himself with 
tlio good and pure of our race, and will communicate to them for ever 
his own spirit, power, and joy. 
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Romans i. 16: "I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.’' 

Such was the language of Paul ; and every man will respond to it, who 
comprehends the character, and has felt the influence of Christianity. 
In a former discourse, I proposed to state to you some reasons for 
adopting as our own, the words of tlio Apostle, for joining in this open 
and resolute testimony to the Gospel of Christ. I observed, that I was 
not ashamed of the gospel, first because it is True, and to tins topic the 
discourse was devoted. I wish now tc continue the *> lbject, and to state 
another ground of undisguised and unshaken adherence to Christi- 
anity. I say, then, I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, because 
it is a rational religion. It agrees with reason; therefore 1 count it 
worthy of acceptation, therefore I do not bludi to enrol myself among 
its friends and advocates. The object of the present discourse will be 
tho illustration of this claim of Christianity. I wish to show you the 
harmony which subsists between the light of God’s word, and that primi- 
tive light of reason, which he has kindled within us to bo our perpetual 
guide. If, in treating this subject, I shall come into conflict with any 
class of Christians, I trust I shall not be considered as imputing to them 
any moral or intellectual defect. I judge men by their motives, 
dispositions, and lives, and not by their speculations or peculiar opinions ; 
and I esteem piety and virtue equally venerable, whether found m friend 
or foe. 

Christianity is a Rational religion. Were it not so, I should be 
ashamed to profess it. I am aware that it is the fiisliion with some to 
decry reason, and to set up revelation as an opposite authority. This 
error, though countenanced by good men, and honestly maintained for 
the defence of the Christian cause, ought to be earnestly withstood ; for 
it virtually surrenders our religion into the hands of the unbeliever. It 
saps the foundation to strengthen the building. It places our religion 
in hostility to human nature, and gives to its adversaries the credit of 
vindicating the rights and noblest powers of the mind. 

We must never forget that our rational nature is tho groatest gift of 
God. For this we owe hifri our chief gratitude. It is a greater gift 
than any outward aid or benefaction, and no doctrine which degrades 
it can come from its Author. The development of it is the end of our 
being. Revelation is but 'a means, and is designed to concur with 
nature, providence, and God’s spirit, in carrying forward reason to its 
perfection. I glory in Christianity because it enlarges, invigorates, 
exalts my rational nature* If I could not be a Christian without ceasing 
to be rational, I should not hesitate as to my choice. 1 feel myself 
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bound to sacrifice to Christianity, property, reputation, life ; but I ought 
not to sacrifice to any religion, that reason which lifts me above the 
‘ brute and constitutes me a man. I can conceive no sacrilege greater 
than to prostrate or renounce the highest faculty which we have derived 
from God. In so doing we should offer violence to the divinity within 
us, Christianity wages no war with reason, but is one with it, and is 
given to be its helper and friend. 

I wish, in the present discourse, to illustrate and confirm the views 
now given. My remarks will be arranged under two heads. I propose, 
first, to show that Christianity is founded on, and supposes the authority 
of reason, and cannot therefore oppose it without subverting itself. My 
object in this part of the discourse will bo to expose the error of those 
who hop * to serve revelation by disparaging reason. I shall then, in 
the second placo, comparo Christianity and the light of reason, to show 
their accordance ; and shall prove, by descending to particulars, that 
Christianity is eminently a 1 ational religion. My aim, under this head, 
will bo to vindicate the gospel from the reproaches of the unbeliever, 
and to strengthen the faith and attachment of its friends. — Before I 
begin, let me observo th; 'his discussion, from the nature of the subject, 
must assume occasionally an abstract form, and will demand serious 
attention. I am to speak of Reason, the chief faculty of the mind ; 
and no simplicity of language in treating such a topic can exempt the 
hearer from the necessity of a patient effort of thought. 

1 am to begin with showing thft the Christian revelation is founded 
on the authority of reason, and consequently cannot oppose it ; and here 
it may be proper to settle the moaning of the word Reason. One of 
the most important steps towards *e truth is to determine the import 
of terms Very often fierce controversies have sprung from obscurity 
of langu e, and the parties, on explaining themselve , have discovered 
that they have been spending their strength in a war of words. Wliat, 
then, is Reason? 

The term Reason is used with so much latitude, that to fix its precise 
limits is not an easy task. In this respect it agrees with the other words 
which express the intellectual faculties. One idea, however, is always 
attached to it. All men understand by reason the highest faculty or 
energy of the mind. Witirut labouring for a philosophical definition 
that will comprehend all its. xerciscs, I shall satisfy myself with pointing 
out two of its principal characteristics or functions. 

First, it belongs to reason to comprehend Universal truths. This 
is among its most important offices. There are particular and there are 
universal truths. The last are the noblest, and the capacity of perceiving 
them is the distinction of intelligent beings ; and these belong to reason. 
Let me give my meaning by some illustrations. I sec a stone falling 
to the ground. This is a particular truth ; but I do not stop here. I 
believe that not only this particular stone falls towards the earth, but 
that every particle of matter, in whatever world, tends, or, as is 
sometimes said, is attracted towards all other matter. Here is a 
universal truth, a principle extending to the whole material creation, 
and essential to its existence. This truth belongs to reason. — Again, I 
see a man producing some effect, a manufacture, a house. Here is a 
particular truth. But I am not only capable of seeing particular causes 
and effects ; I am sure that everything which begins to exist, no matter 
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when or where, must have a cause, that no change ever lias taken place 
<©r over will take place without a cause. Hero is a universal truth, 
somotl ring true here and everywhere, true now and through eternity;, 
and this truth belongs to reason. — Again, I see with my eyes, I traverse 
with my hands, a limited space ; but this is not all. I am sure, that, 
beyond the limits which my limbs or senses reach, there is an unbounded 
space ; that, go where I will, an infinity will spread around me. Here 
is another universal truth, and this belongs to reason. The Idea of 
Infinity is indeed one of the noblest conceptions of this faculty. — Again, 
I see a man conferring a good on another. Here is a particular truth 
or perception. But my mind is not confined to this. 1 see and feci 
that it is right for all intelligent beings, exist when or whore they may, 
to do good, and wrong for them to seek the misery of others. Here *is 
a universal truth, a law extending from God to the lowest human being; 
and this belongs to reason. I trust 1 have conveyed to you my views 
in regard to the first characteristic of this highest power of the soul. 
Its office is to discern universal truths, great and eternal principles. 
But it does not stop here. Reason is also exercised in applying these 
universal truths to particular cases, beings, events. For example, 
reason teaches me, as we have seen, that all changes without exception 
require a cause ; and in conformity to this principle, it prompts mo to 
seek the particular causes of the endless changes and appearances which 
fall under my observation. Thus reason is perpetually at work on the 
ideas furnished us by the senses, by consciousness, by memory, associ- 
ating them with its own great truths, or investing them with its own 
universality. 

I now proceed to the second function of reason, which is indeed akin 
to the first. Reason is the power which tends, and is perpetually 
striving, to reduce our various thoughts to Unity or Consistency. 
Perhaps the most fundamental conviction of reason is, that all truths 
agree together ; that inconsistency is the mark of error. Its intensest, 
most earnest effort is to bring concord into the intellect, to reconcile 
what seem to be clashing views. On the observation of a new fact, 
reason strives to incorporate it with former knowledge. It can allow 
nothing to stand separate in the mind. It labours to bring together 
scattered truths, and to give them the strength and beauty of a vital 
order. Its end and delight is harmony. It is shocked by an incon- 
sistency in belief, just as a fine ear is wounded by a discord. It carries 
within itself an instinctive consciousness, that all things which exist are 
intimately bound together ; and it cannot rest until it has connected 
whatever we witness with the infinite wliole. Reason, according to this 
view, is the most glorious form or exercise of the intellectual nature. 
It corresponds to the unity of God and the universe, and seeks to make 
the soul the image and mirror of tins sublime unity. 

I have thus given my views of reason ; but, to prevent all perversion, 
before I proceed to the main discussion, let me offer a word or two moi-e 
of explanation. In this discourse, when I speak of the accordance of 
revelation with reason, ! suppose this faculty to be used deliberately, 
conscientiously, and with the love of truth. Men often baptise with 
the name of reason their prejudices, unexamined notions, or opinions 
adopted through interest, pride, or other unworthy biasses. It is not 
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uncommon to hear thoso who sacrifice the plainest dictates of the 
rational nature to impulse and passion, setting themselves up as oracles 
of reason. Now when I say revelation must accord with reason, I do 
not mean by the term, the corrupt and superficial opinions of men who 
have betrayed and debased their rational powers. I mean reason, 
calmly, honestly exercised for the acquisition of truth and the invigoration 
of virtue. 

After these explanations, I proceed to the discussion of the two 
leading principles to which this Discourse is devoted. 

First, I am to show that revelation is founded on the authority of 
reason, and cannot therefore oppose or disparage it without subverting 
itself. Let me state a few of the considerations which convince me of 
the truth of this position. The first is, that reason alone makes us 
capable of receiving a revela tion. It must previously exist and operate, 
or we should be wholly unprepared for the communications of Christ. 
Revelation, then, is built on reason. You will see the truth of these 
remarks if you will consider to whom revelation is sent. Why is it 
given to men rather than to brutes ? Why have not God’s messengers 
gone to tho fields to proclaim his glad tidings to bird and beast? The 
answer is obvious. These want reasou ; and, wanting this, they have 
no capacity or preparation for revealed truth. And not only would 
revelation bo lost on the brute ; let it speak to the child, before his rational 
faculties have been awakened, and before some ideas of duty and liis 
own nature have been developed, and it might as well speak to a stone. 
Reason is the preparation and ground of revelation. 

This truth will bo still more obvious, if we consider, not only to whom, 
but in what way, the Christian revelation is communicated. How is 
it conveyed? In words. Did it make these words? No. They were 
in use ages before its birth. Again I ask, Did it make tho ideas or 
thoughts which these words express ? No. If the hearers of Josus had 
not previously attached ideas to tho terms which lie employed, they 
could not have received his meaning. Ho might as well have spoken 
to them in a foroign tongue. Thus the ideas which enter into Christianity 
subsisted before. They were ideas of reason ; so that to this faculty 
revelation owes the materials of which it is composed. 

Revelation, we must remember, is not our earliest teacher. Man is 
not bom with the single power oY reading God's word, and sent imme- 
diately to that guide, liis eyes open first on another volume, that of 
the creation. Long before he can read the Bible, he looks round on 
tho earth and sky. He reads the countenances of his friends, and hears 
and understands their voices. He looks, too, by degrees within himself, 
and acquires pom# ideas of his own soul. Thus his first school is that 
of nature and Jrea&on, and this is necessary to prepare him for a 
communication from Heaven; Revelation does not find the mind a 
blank, a void, prepared to receive unresistingly whatever may be 
offered ; but finds it m possession of various knowledge from nature and 
experience, and, still more, in possession of great principles, fundamental 
truths, moral ideas, which are derived from itself, and which are the.gerais 
of all its future improvement. This last view is peculiarly important. 
The mind docs not receive everything from abroad. Its great ideas 
arise from itself, and by those native lights it reads and comprehends 
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the volumes of nature and revelation. We speak, indeed, of nature and 
revelation, as making known to us an intelligent First Cause ; but the 
ideas of intelligence and causation we derive originally from our own 
nature. The elements of the idea of God we gather from ourselves. 
Power, wisdom, love, virtue, beauty, and happiness, words which contain 
all that is glorious in the universe and interesting in our existence, 
express attributes of the mind, and are understood by us only through 
consciousness. It is true, these ideas or principles of reason are often 
obscured by thick clouds, and mingled with many and deplorable errors. 
Still they are never lost. Christianity recognises them, is built on 
them, and needs them as its interpreters. If an illustration of these 
views be required, I would point you to what may be called the most 
fundamental idea of religion. I mean the idea of right, of duty. Do 
we derive this originally and wholly from sacred books? Has not every 
human being, whether born within or beyond the bounds of revelation, 
a sense of the' distinction between right and wrong? Is there not an 
earlier voice than revelation, approving or rebuking men according to 
their deeds? In barbarous ages is not conscience heard? And does it 
not grow more articulate with the progress of society? Christianity 
does not create, but presupposes the idea of duty ; and tho same may 
be said of oilier great convictions. Revelation, then, does not stand 
alone, nor is it addressed to a blank and passive mind. It was meant 
to be a joint worker with other teachers, with nature, with Providence, 
with cons^isuc% with our rational powers ; and as these all are given us 
by God, they fjjannot differ from each other. God must agree with 
himself. He lias but one voice. It is man who speaks with jarring 
tongues. Nothing but harmony can come from the Creator; and 
accordingly, a religion claiming to be from God, can give no surer proof 
of falsehood than by contradicting those previous truths which God is 
teaching by our very nature. \\ e have thus seen that reason prepares 
us for a divine communication, and that it furnishes the ideas or 
materials of which revelation consists. This is my first consideration. 

I proceed to a second. I affirm, then, that revelation rests on the 
authority of reason, because to this faculty it submits tho evidences of its 
truth, and notlung but tho approving sentence of reason binds us to 
receive and oboy it. This is a very weighty consideration. Christianity, 
in placing itself before the tribunal of reason and in resting its claims on 
the sanction of this faculty, is one of the chief witnesses to the authority 
and dignity of our rational nature. That I have ascribed to this faculty its 
true and proper office, may be easily made to appear. I take the New 
Testament in hand, and on what ground do I receive its truths as divine ? 
I see nothing on its pages but the same letters in which other books are 
written. No miraculous voice from heaven assures me that it is God’s 
word, nor does any mysterious voice within my soul command me to 
believe the supernatural works of Christ. How, then, shall I settle the 
quostion of the origin of tills religion? I roust examine it by the same 
rational faculties by which* other subjects are tried. I must ask what 
are its evidences, and I must lay them before reason, the only power by 
which evidence can be weijghed. I have not a distinct ^faculty given me 
for judging a revelation* ' I have not two understandings, one for 
inquiring into God’s word, and another into his works. As with tho 
same bodily eye I now look on the earth, now on the heavens, so with 
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the Bame power of reason I examine now nature, now revelation. Reason 
must collect and weigh the various proofs of Christianity. It must 
especially compare this system with those great moral convictions, which 
are written by the finger of God on the heart, and which make man a 
law to himself. A religion subverting these, it must not hesitate to 
reject, be its evidences what they may. A religion, for example, 
commanding us to hate and injure society, reason must instantly discard, 
without even waiting to examine its proofs. From these views we learn ; 
not only that it is the province of reason to judge of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, but, what is still more important, that the rules or tests by 
which it judges, are of its own dictation. The laws which it applies in 
this case have their origin in itself. No one will pretend, that revelation 
can prescribe the principles by which the question of its own truth 
should be settled; for, until proved to be true, it has no authority. 
Reason must prescribe the tests or standards, to which a professed 
communication from God should be referred ; and among these none 
are more important than that moral law, which belongs to the very 
essence, and is the deepest conviction, of the rational nature. . Reve- 
lation, then, rests on reason, and, in opposing it, would act for its own 
destruction. < . 

I have given two views. I have shown that revelation draws its ideas 
or materials from reason, and that it appeals to this power as the judge 
of its truth. I now assert, thirdly, that it rests on the authority of 
reason, because it needs and expects this faculty to be its interpreter, 
and without this aid would be worse than useless. How is tho right 
interpretation, the real meaning, of the Scriptures to be ascertained? 
I answer. By reason. I know of no process by which the true sense of 
the New Testament is to pass from the page into my mind without the 
uso of my rational faculties. It will not be pretended that this book is 
so exceedingly plain, its words so easy, its sentences so short, its meaning 
so exposed on the surface, that tho whole truth may be received in a 
moment and without any intellectual effort. There is no such miraculous 
simplicity in the Scriptures. In truth, no book can be written so 
simply as to need no exercise of reason. Almost every word has more 
than one meaning, and judgment is required to select the particular 
sense intended by the writer. Of all books, perhaps the Scriptures need 
most the use of reason for their just interpretation ; and this, not from 
any imperfection, but from the strength, boldness, and figurative cha- 
racter of their style, and from the distance of the time when they were 
written. I open the New Testament and my eye lights on this passage : 
“ If thy hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee.” Is * this 
language to be interpreted in its plainest and most obvious sense ? 1 hen 
I must mutilate my body, and become a suicide. I look again, and I 
find Jesus using those words to the Jews: 14 Fill ye up the measure ^ of 
your iniquities.” Am I to interpret this according to tho letter, or the 
first ideas which it suggests? Then Jesus commanded his hearers to 
6teep themselves in crime, and was himself a minister of sm. It is 
only by a deliberate use of reason, that we can penetrate beneath the 
figurative, hyperbolical, and often obscure style of the New Testament, 
to the real meaning. Let me go to the Bible, dismissing my reason 
and taking the first impression which the words convey, and there is no 
absurdity, however gross, into which I shall not fall. I shall ascribe a 
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limited body to God, and unbounded knowledge to man ; for I read of 
God having limbs, and of man knowing all things. Nothing is plainer, 
than that I must compare passage with passage, and limit one by 
another, and especially limit all by those plain and universal principles 
of reason, which are called common sense, or I shall make revelation 
the patron of every folly aud vice. So essential is reason to the inter- 
pretation of the Christian records. Revelation rests upon its authority. 
Can it then oppose it, or teach us to hold it in light esteem? 

I have now furnished the proofs of my first position, that revelation 
is founded on reason ; and in discussing this, 1 have wished not only to 
support the main doctrine, but to teach you to reverence, more perhaps 
than you have done, your rational nature. This has been decried by 
theologians, until men have ceased to feel its sacredness and dignity. 
It ought to be regarded as God’s greatest gift. It is bis image within 
us. To renounce it would be to offer a cruel violence to ourselves, to 
take our place among the brutes. Better pluck out the oye, better 

S snch the light of the body, than the light within us. We all feel, that 
toss of reason, when produced by disease, is the most terrible 
calamity of life, and we look on an hospital for the insane as the 
receptacle of the most pitiable of our race. But, in one view, insanity 
is not so great an evil as the prostration of reason to a religious sect or 
a religious chief; for the first is a visitation of Providence, the last is 
a voluntary act, the work of our own hands. 

I am aware, that those who have spoken most contemptuously of 
human reason, have acted from a good motive ; tlioir aim has been to 
exalt revelation. They have thought that by magnifying this as the 
only means of divine teaching, they were adding to its dignity. But 
truth gains nothing by exaggeration ; and Christianity, as wo have seen, 
is undermined by nothing more effectually, than by the sophistry which 
would bring discredit on our rational powers. Revelation needs no such 
support. For myself I do not fiud, that, to esteem Christianity, 1 must 
think it the only source of instruction to which I must repair. I need 
not make nature dumb, to give power or attraction to the teaching of 
Christ. The last derives new interest and confirmation from its harmony 
with the first. Christianity would furnish a weapon against itself, not 
easily repelled, should it claim the distinction of being the only light 
vouchsafed by God to men ; for, in that case, it would represent a vast 
majority of the human race as left by their Creator without guidance or 
hope. I believe, and rejoice to believe, that a ray from Heaven descends 
on the path of every fellow-creature. The heathen, though in darkness 
when compared with the Christian, has still his light ; and it comes from 
the same source as our own, just as the same sun dispenses, now the 
faint dawn, and now the perfect day. Let not nature's teaching bo 
disparaged. It is from God as truly as his word. It is sacred, as truly 
as revelation. Both are manifestations of one infinite mind, and har- 
monious manifestations; and without this agreement the claims of 
Christianity could not be sustained. 

In offering these Remarks, I have not forgotten that they will expose 
me to the reproach of ministering to “the pride of reason and I may 
he told, that there is no worse form of pride than this. The charge is 
common, as to deserve a moment’s attention. It will appear at once 
w be groundless, if you consider, that pride finds its chiof nourishment 
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and delight in the idea of our own superiority. It is built on something 
peculiar and distinctive, on something which separates us from others 
and raises us above them, and not on powers which we share with all 
around us. Now, in speaking, as I have done, of the worth and dignity 
of reason, I have constantly regarded and represented this faculty as 
the common property of all human beings. I have spoken of its most 
important truths as universal and unconfined, such as no individual can 
monopolise or make the grounds of personal distinction or elovation. 
I have given, then, no occasion and furnished no nutriment to pride. 
I know, indeed, that the pride of reason or of intellect exists ; but how 
does it chiefly manifest itself? Not in revering that rational nature, 
which all men have derived from God ; but in exaggerating our parti- 
cular acquisitions or powers, in magnifying our distinctive views, in 
looking contemptuously on other minds, in making ourselves standards 
for our brethren, in refusing new lights, and in attempting to establish 
dominion over the understandings of those who are placed within our 
influence. Such is the most common form of the pride of intellect. 
.It is a vice confined to no sect, and perhaps will be found to prevail 
most where it is most disclaimed. 

I doubt not that they who insist so continually on the duty of exalting 
Scripture above reason, consider themselves as particularly secured 
against the pride of reason. Yet none, I apprehend, are more open to 
the charge. Such persons are singularly prone to enforce their own 
interpretations of Scripture on others, and to see peril and crime in the 
adoption of different views from their own. Now, let me ask, by what 
power do these men interpret revelation? Is it not by their reason? 
Have they any faculties but the rational ones, by which to compare 
Scripture with Scripture, to explain figurative language, to form conclu- 
sions as to the will of God? Do they not employ on God s word tlio 
same intellect as on his works? And are not tlieir interpretations of 
both equally results of reason? It follows, that in imposing on others 
their explications of the Scriptures, they as truly arrogate to themselves 
a superiority of reason, as if they should require conformity to their 
explanations of nature. Nature and Scripture agroe in this, that they 
cannot be understood at a glance. Both volumes domand patient 
investigation, and task all our powers of thought. Accordingly it is 
well known, that as much intellectual toil has been spent on theological 
systems as on the natural sciences ; and unhappily it is not less known, 
that as much intellectual pride has been manifested in framing and 
defending the first as the last. I fear, indeed, that this vice has clung 
with peculiar obstinacy to the students of revelation. Nowhere, I fear, 
have men manifested such infatuated trust in their own infallibility, such 
overweening fondness for their own conclusions, such positiveness, such 
impatience of contradiction, such arrogance towards the advocates of 
different opinions, as in the interpretation of the Scriptures ; and yet 
these very men, who so idolise their own intellectual powers, profess to 
humble reason, and consider a criminal reliance on it as almost exclu- 
sively chargeable on others. The true defence gainst the pride, of 
reason, is, not to speak of it contemptuously, but toyeverence it as God’s 
inestimable gift to every human being, and as given to all for never- 
ceasing improvements, of which we see but the dawn in the present 
acquisitions of the noblest mind. 
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I have now completed my views of the first principle, which I laid 
down in this discourse ; namely, that the Christian revelation rests on 
the authority of reason. Of course, it cannot oppose reason without 
undermining and destroying itself. I maintain, however, that it does not 
oppose, that it perfectly accords with reason. It is a rational religion. 
This is my second great position, and to this I ask your continued atten- 
tion. This topic might easily be extended to a great length. I might 
state in succession, all the principles of Christianity, and show their 
accordance with reason. But I believe that more general views will 
be more useful, and such only can be given within the compass of a 
discourse. 

In the account which I gave you of reason, in the beginning of this 
discourse, I confined myself to two of its functions, namely, its compre- 
hension of universal truths, and the effort it constantly makes to reduce 
the thoughts to harmony or consistency. Universality and Consistency 
are among the chief attributes of reason. -Do we find these in Chris- 
tianity? If so, its claim to the character of a rational religion will bo 
established. These tests 1 will therefore apply to it, and I will begin 
with Consistency. 

That a religion be rational, nothing more is necessary than that its 
truths should consist or agree with one another, and with all other truths, 
whether derived from outward nature or our own souls. Now I affirm, 
that the Christian doctrines have this agreement; and the more wo 
examine, the more brightly this mark of truth will appear. I go to the 
gospel, and I first compare its various parts with one another. Among 
these I find perfect harmony ; and what makes this more remarkable is, 
that Christianity is not taught systematically, or like a science. Jesus 
threw out, if I may so speak, his precepts and doctrines incidentally, 
or as they were required by the occasion, and yet, when they are brought 
together, they form a harmonious whole. I do not think it necessary 
to enlarge on this topic, because I believe it is not questioned by infi- 
delity. I will name but one example of this harmony in Christianity. 
All its doctrines and all its precepts have that species of unity, which 
is most essential in a religion, that is, they all tend to one object. They 
all agree in a single aim or purpose, and that is to exalt the human 
character to a height of virtue never known before. Let the sceptic 
name, if he can, one Christian principle which has not a bearing on this 
end. A consistency of this kind is the strongest mark of a rational 
religion which can be conceived. Let me observe, in passing, that, 
besides this harmony of the Christian doctrines with one another, there 
is a striking and beautiful agreement between the teachings of Jqsus 
and his character, which gives confirmation to both. Whatever Jesus 
taught, you may see embodied in himself. There is perfect unity 
. between the system and its Founder. His life republished what fell 
from his lips. With his lips he enjoined earnestly constantly, a strong 
and disinterested philanthropy: and how harmoniously and sublimely 
did his cross join with his word in enforcing this exalted virtue ! With 
Ids lips he taught tbffmrcy of God to sinners ; and of this attribute he 
gave a beautiful illustration in his own deep interest in the sinful, in 
ins free intercourse with the most fallen, and in his patient efforts to 
recover them to virtue and to filial reliance on their Father in Heaven. 
&o, his preaching turned much on the importance of raising the mind 
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above the world ; and his own life was a constant renunciation of worldly 
interests, a cheerful endurance of poverty, that he might make many 
truly rich. So, his discourses continually revealed to man the doctrine 
of immortality ; and in his own person he brought down this truth to 
men’s senses, by rising from the aead and ascending to another state of 
being. — I have only glanced at the unity which subsists between Jesus 
and his religion. Christianity, from every point of view, will be found 
a harmonious system. It breathes throughout one spirit and ono 
purpose. Its doctrines, precepts, and examples, have the consistency 
of reason. 

13ut this is not enough, A rational religion must agree not only 
with itself, but with all other truths, whether revealed by the outward 
creation or our own souls. I take, then, Christianity into the creation, 
I place it by the sido of nature. Do they agree? 1 say, Perfectly. I 
can discover nothing, in what claims to be God’s word, at variance with 
his works. This is a bright proof of the reasonableness of Christianity. 
When I consult nature with the lights modern science affords, I see 
continually multiplying traces of the doctrine of One God. The more 
1 extend my researches into nature, the more I see that it is a whole, 
the product of one wisdom, power, and goodness. It bears witness to 
one Author, nor has its testimony been without effect ; for although tho 
human mind lias often multipled its objects of worship, still it has 
always tended towards the doctrine of the divine unity, and has em- 
braced it more and more firmly in the course of human improvement. 
The Heathen, while he erected many altars, generally believed in one 
Supreme Divinity, to whom the inferior deities were subjected and 
from whom they sprung. Need I tell you of the harmony which sub- 
sists between nature and revelation on this particular ? To Christianity 
belongs the glory of having proclaimed this primitive truth with new 
power, and of having spread it over the whole civilized world. — Again. 
Nature gives intimation of another truth, I mean of the universal, im- 
partial goodness of God. When I look round on the creation, I see 
nothing to lead me to suspect that its Author confines liis love to a few. 
The sun sends no brighter beam into the palace of the proudest king, 
than into the hut of the meanest peasant. The clouds select not one 
man’s fields rather than his neighbours, but shed down their blessings 
on rich and poor, and still more, on the just and the unjust. True, 
there is a variety of conditions among men ; but this takes place, not. 
by any interposition of God. but by fixed and general laws of nature. 
Impartial, universal goodness is the character in which God is revealed 
by his works, when they are properly understood ; and need I tell you 
how brightly this truth shines in the pages of Christianity, and how this 
religion has been the great means of establishing it among men? — Again. 
When I look through nature, nothing strikes me more than the union 
which subsists among all its works. Nothing stands alone in the crea- 
tion. The humblest plant has intimate connexions with the air, tho 
clouds, the sun. Harmony is the great law of nature, and how strik- 
ingly does Christianity coincide here with God’s works ; for what is the 
design of this religion, but to bring the humairrace, the intelligent 
creation of God, into a harmony, union, peace, like that which knits 
together the outward universe? I will give another illustration. It is 
one of the great laws of nature, that good shall come to us through 
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agents of God’s appointment; thatbeipgs shall receive life, support, 
knowledge, and safety through the interposition and labours aud suffer- 
ings of others. Sometimes whole communities are rescued from 
oppression and ruin chiefly by the efforts and sacrifices of a wise, 
disinterested, and resolute individual. How accordant with this ordin- 
ation of nature is the doetrino of Christianity, that our Heavenly 
Father, having purposed our recovery from sin and death, has instituted 
for this end the agency and mediation of his Son ; that lie has given 
an illustrious deliverer to tho world, through whoso toils and sufferings 
wo may rise to purity and immortal life. — I say, then, that revelation 
is consistent with .nature, when nature is truly interpreted by reason. 
I see it bringing out with noonday brightness the truths which dawn in 
nature ; so that it is reason in its most perfocj form. 

I have thus carried Christianity abroad into nature.* I now carry it 
within, and compare it with the human soul ; and is it consistent with 
the great truths of reason which I discover there? I affirm, that it is. 
When I look into the soul, I am at once struck with its immeasurable 
superiority to the body. I am struck with the contrast between these 
different elements of my nature, between this active, soaring mind, and 
these limbs and material organs which tend perpetually to the earth, 
and are soon to bo resolved into dust. How consistent is Christianity 
with this inward teaching! In Christianity, with what strength, with 
what bold relief, is the supremacy of this spiritual nature brought out! 
What contempt does .Jesus cast on the body and its interests, when 
compared with the redemption of the soul! — Another great truth dawns 
on me when I look Within. I learn more and more, that the great 
springs of happiness and misery are in the mind, and that the efforts of 
men to secure peace by other processes than by inward purification, are 
vain strivings ; and Christianity is not only consistent with, but foundo 1 
on this great truth; teaching us, that the kiugdom of heaven is within 
us, and proposing, as its great end, to rescue tbOmind from evil, and 
to endue it with strength and dignity worthy its divine origin. — Again, 
when I look into the soul I meet intimations of another great truth. I 
discern in it capacities which are not fully unfolded here, I see desires 
which find no adequate good on earth. I see a principle of hope always 
pressing forward into futurity. Here are marks of a nature not made 
wholly for this world; and how does Christianity agree with this teach- 
ing of our own souls? Its great doctrine is that of a higher life, where 
the spiritual germ within us will open for ever, and where the immortal 
good after which the mind aspires will prove a reality. — Had I time, I 
might survey distinctly the various principles of the soul, the intellec- 
tual, moral, social, ana active, and might show you how Christianity 
accords with them all, enlarging their scope and energy, proposing to 
them nobler objects, aud aiding tlieir development by the impulse of a 
boundless hope, But, commending these topics toyour private medi- 
tation, I will take but one- more view of the soul. When I look within, 
I see stains of sin, and fears and forebodings of guilt ; and how adapted 
to such a nature is Christianity, a religion which contains blood-sealed 
promises, of forgivelfess to the penitent, and which proffers heavenly 
strength to fortiff u$ in our conflict with moral evil. — I say, then, 
Cliristianity consists with the nature within us, as woll as with naturo 
around us. The highest truths in respect to the soul are not only 
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responded to, but arc carried out by Christianity, so that it deserves to 
bo called the perfection of reason. v 

I have now shown, in a variety of particulars, that Christianity has 
the character of Consistency, and thus satisfies the first demand of 
reason. It does not divide the mind against itself, docs not introduce 
discord into the intellect, by proposing doctrines which our consciousness 
and experience repel. But these views do not exhaust the present topic. 
It is not enough to speak of Christianity as furnishing views which 
harmonize with one another and with all known' truth. It givfg a new 
and cheering consistency to the views with which we are furnished by 
the universe. Naturo and providence, with all their beauty, regularity, 
and beneficence, have yet perplexing aspects. Their elements are often 
seen in conflict with one another. Sunshine and storms, pleasure and 
pain, success and disaster, abundance and want, health and sickness, 
life and death, seem to ordinary spectators to bo mixed together con- 
fusedly and without aim. Reason desires nothing so earnestly, so 
anxiously, as to solve these discordant appearances, as to discover some 
great, central, reconciling truth, around which they may be arranged, 
and from which they may borrow light and harmony. This deep want 
of the rational nature, Christianity has supplied. It has disclosed a 
unity of purpose in the seemingly hostile dispensations of Providence, 
and openod to the mind a new world of order, beauty, and benevolent 
design. Christianity, revealing, as it does, the unbounded mercy of 
God to his sinful creatures ; revealing an endless futurity, in which the 
inequalities of the present state are to be redressed, and which reduces 
by its immensity the sorest pains of life to light and momentary evils ; 
revealing a Moral Perfection, which is worth all pain and conflicts ; and 
which is most effectually and gloriously won amidst suffering and 
temptation ; revealing in Jesus Christ the sublimity and rewards of tried 
and all-enduring virtue ; revealing in Him the founder of a new moral 
kingdom or power, which is destined to subdue the world to God ; and 
proffering the Holy Spirit to all who strive to build up in themselves 
and others the reign of truth and virtue ; Christianity, I say, by these 
revelations, has poured a flood of light over nature and providence, and 
harmonized the infinite complexity of the works- and ways of God. 
Thus it meets the firstwant of the rational nature, the craving for con- 
sistency of views. It is reason's most effectual minister and friend. 
Is it not, then, eminently a Rational Faith? 

Having shown that Christianity has the character of consistency, I 
proceed to the second mark or stamp of reason on a religion, that is. 
Universality ; and this I claim for Christianity. This indeed is one of 
the 'distinguishing features of our religion, and so obvious and striking 
as to need little illustration. When 1 examine the doctrines, precepts, 
and spirit of Christianity, I discover, in them all, this character of Uni- 
versality. I discover nothing narrow, temporary, local. The gospel 
bears the stamp of no particular age or country. It does ubt concern 
itself with the perishable interests of communities or individuals; but 
appeals to the Spiritual, Immortal, Unbounded principle in human 
nature. Its aim is to direct the mind to the Infinite Being, and to an 
Infinite good. It is not made up, like other religions, of precise forms 
and details ; but it inculcates immutable and all-comprehending prin- 
ciples of duty, leaving every man to apply them for himself to the 
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endless variety of human conditions. It separates from God the partial, 
limited views of Judaism and l^pathenism, and holds him forth in the 
sublime attributes of the Universal Father. In like manner, it incul- 
cates philanthropy without exceptions or bounds ; a love to man as man, 
a love founded on that immortal nature of which all men partake, and 
which binds us to recognize in each a child of God and a brother. The 
spirit of bigotry, which confines its charity to a sect, and the spirit of aris- 
tocracy which looks on the multitude as an inferior race, are alike rebuked 
by Christianity ; which, eighteen hundred years ago, in a narrow and su- 
perstitious age, taught, what the present age is beginning to understand, 
that all men are essentially equal, and that all are to be honoured, 
because made for immortality, and endued with capacities of ceaseless 
improvement. The more I examine Christianity, the more I am struck 
with its universality, I see in it a religion made for all regions and all 
times, for all classes and all stages of society. It is fitted, not to the 
Asiatic or the European, but to the essential principles of human nature, 
to man under the tropical or polar skies, to all descriptions of intellect 
and condition. It speaks a language which all men need and all 
can understand; enjoins a virtue, which is man’s happiness and 
glory in every age and clime; and ministers consolations and hopes 
which answer to man’s universal lot, to the sufferings, the fear, and the 
self-rebuke, which cleave to our nature in every outward change. I see 
in it the light, not of one nation, but of the world; and a light reaching 
beyond the world, beyond tune, to higher modes of existence, and to an 
interminable futurity. Other religions have been intended to meet the 
exigencies of particular countries or times, and therefore society in its 
progress has outgrown them ; but Christianity meets more and more the 
wants of the soul in proportion to the advancement of our race, and thus 
proves itself to be Eternal Truth. After these remarks, may l not 
claim for Christianity that character of universality which is the highest 
distinction of reason ? To understand ftilly the confirmation which these 
views give to the gospel, you must compare it with the religions preva- 
lent in the age of Christ, all of which bore the marks of narrow, local, 
temporary institutions. How striking the contrast ! And how singular 
the fact, that amid this darkness there sprung up a religion so consistent 
and universal, as to deserve to be called the perfection of reasonj 

I do and must feel, my friends, that the claim of Christianity to tho 
honour of being a rational religion, is fully established. As such I 
commend it to you. As such it will more and more approve itself, in 
proportion as you study and practise it. You will never find cause to 
complain, that by adopting it you have enslaved or degraded your 
highest powers. Here, then, I might stop, and might consider my work 
as done. But I am aware tlrnt objections have been made to tho 
rational character of our religion, which may still linger in the mind* 
of some o4 my hearers. * A brief notice of these may aid the purpose, 
aud will form a proper conclusion, of this discourse. 

I imagine that were some who are present to speak, they would tell 
me, that if. Christianity be judged by its fruits, it deserves any character 
but that of rational. I should be told that no religion has borne a more 
abundant harvest of extravagance and fanaticism. I should be told, 
that reason is a calm, reflecting, sober principle, and I should be asked 
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' whether such is the character of the Christianity which has overspread 
the world. Perhaps some of you will remind me of the feverish, wild, 
passionate religion, which is now systematically dispersed through our 
country, and 1 shall be asked whether a system under which such delu- 
sions prevail can be a rational one. 

, To these objections I answer, You say much that is true. I grant 
that reason is a calm and reflecting principle, and I see little calmness 
or reflection among many who take exclusively the name of Christ. 
But I say, you have no right to confound Christianity with its professors. 
This religion, as you know, has come down to us through many ages of 
darkness, during which it must have been corrupted and obscured. 
Common candour requiros that you should judge of it as it came from 
its Founder. Go, then, to its original records ; place yourselves near 
Jesus ; and tell me if you ever found yourselves in the presence of so calm 
a teacher. We indeed discern in Jesus great earnestness, but joined 
with entiro self-control. Sensibility breathes through his whole teaching 
and life, but always tempered with wisdom. Amidst his boldest thoughts 
and expressions, we discover no marks of ungoverned feeling or a dis- 
eased imagination. Take, as an example, his longest discourse, the 
Sermon on the Mount. How weighty the thoughts! IIow grave and 
dignified the stylo! You recollect, that the multitude were astonished, 
not at the passionate vehemenco, but at the authority, with which he 
spoke. Read next the last discourse of Jesus to his disciples in St. 
John’s Gospel. What a deep, yet mild and subdued tenderness, mingles 
with conscious greatness in tlrnt wonderful address. Take what is called 
the Lord’s Prayer, which Jesus gave as the model of all prayer to God. 
Does that countenance fanatical fervour, or violent appeals to our 
Creator? Let me further ask, does Jesus anywhere place religion in 
tumultuous, ungoverned emotion ? Does he not teach us, that obedience, 
not feeling, marks and constitutes true piety, and that the moet accep- 
table offering to God is to exercise mercy to our fellow-creatures? 
When I compare the clamorous preaching and passionate declamation, 
too common in the Christian world, with the composed dignity, the 
deliberate wisdom, the freedom from all extravagance, which charac- 
terized Jesus, I can imagine no greater contrast; and I am sure that 
the fiery zealot is no representative of Christianity. 

I have done with the first objection; but another class of objections 
is often urged against the reasonable character of our religion. It has 
been strenuously maintained, that Christianity contains particular doc- 
trines which are irrational, and which involve the whole religion to 
which they are essential, in* their own condemnation. To this class of 
objections I have a short reply. 1 insist that these offensive doctrines 
do not belong to Christianity, but are human additions, and therefore 
do not derogate from its reasonableness and truth. What is the doctrine 
most frequently adduced to fix the charge of irrationality on the gospel? 
It is the Trinity. This is pronounced by the unbeliever a gross offence 
to reason. It teaches that there is one God, and yet that there are 
three divine persons. According to the doctrine, these three persons 
perform different offices, and sustain different relations to each other. 
One is Father, another his Son. One sends, another is sent. They 
love each other, converse with each other, and make a covenant with 
each other; and yet, with all theso distinctions', they are, according to 
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the doctrine, not different beings, but one being, one and tho same God. 
Is this a rational doctrine? has often been the question of the objector 
to Christianity. I answer, No. I can as easily believe that the whole 
human race are one man, as that three infinite persons, performing 
such different offices, are one God. But I maintain, that, because tho 
Trinity is irrational, it does not follow that the same reproach belongs- 
to Christianity ; for this doctrine is no part of the Christian religion, 
I know, thero are passages which are continually quoted in its defence * 
but allow me to provo doctrines in the same way, that is, by detaching 
texts from their connexion and interpreting them without reference to 
the general current of Scripture, and I can prove anything and every- 
thing from the Bible. I can provo, that Goa has human passions. I 
can prove transubstantiation, which is taught much more explicitly than 
the Trinity. Detached texts prove nothing. Christ is called God ; the 
same title is given to Moses and to rulers. Christ has said, “ I and my 
Father are one;” so lie prayed that all his disciples might be one, 
meaning not one and the same being, but one in affection and purpose. 
I ask you, before you judge on this point, to read the Scriptures as a 
whole, and to inquire into their general strain and teaching in regard to 
Christ. I find him uniformly distinguishing between himself and God, 
calling himself, not God the Son, but the Son of God, continually 
speaking of himself as sent by God, continually referring his power and 
miracles to God. I hear him saying, that of himself he can do nothing, 
and praying to his -Father under the character of the only true God. 
Such I affirm to be the tenor, the current, the general strain of tho New 
Testament ; and the scattered passages, on which a difforent doctrine is 
built, should have no weight against this host of Witnesses. Do not 
rest your faith on a few texts. Sometimes those favourite texts aro no 
part of Scripture. For example, the famous passage on which tho 
Trinity mainly rests, “ There are thrqe that bear record in Heaven, tho 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one,” — this 
text, I say, though found at present in John’s Epistle, and read in our 
churches, has been pronounced by the ablest critics a forgery? and a 
vast majority of the educated ministers of this country are satisfied, 
that it is not a part of Scripture. Suffer no man, then, to select texts 
for you as decisive of religious controversies. Bead tho whole record 
for yourselves, and possess yourselves of its general import. I am very 
desirous to separate the doctrine in question from Christianity, because 
it fastens the charge of irrationality on the whole religion, it is one of 
the great obstacles to the propagation of the Gospel. The Jews will 
not hear of a Trinity. 1 have seen in the countenance, and heard in the 
tones of the voice, the horror with which that people shrink from the 
doctrine, that God died on the cross. Mahometans, too, when they hear 
this opinion from Christian missionaries, repeat the first article of their 
faith, “ There St one God ; ” and look with pity or scorn on the disciples 
of Jesus, as deserters ' of t&% plainest and greatest truth of religion. 
Even the Indian of our wilderness, who worships the Great Spirit, lias 
charged absurdity on the teacher who has gone to indoctrinate him in 
a Tnnity. How many, too, in Christian countries, have suspected the 
whole religion for thus one error. ^ Believing, then, as I do, that it forms 
no part of Christianity, my allegiance to Jesus Christ calls me openly 
to withstand it In so doing, I would wound no man's feelings. I 
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doubt not, that they who adopt this doctrine intend, equally with those 
who oppose it, to render homage to truth, and service to Christianity. 
They think that their peculiar faith gives new interest to the character 
and new authority to the teaching of Jesus. But they grievously err. 
The views, by which they hope to build up love towards Christ, detract 
from the perfection of his Father ; and I fear, that the kind of piety, 
which prevails now in the Christian world, bears witness to the sad 
influence of this obscuration of the true glory of God. We need not 
desert reason or corrupt Christianity, to ensure the purest, deepest love 
towards the only true God, or towards Jesus Christ, whom he has sent 
for our redemption. 

I have named one doctrine, which is often urged against Christianity 
as irrational. There is one more on which I would offer a few remarks. 
Christianity has often been reproached with tcacliing, that God brings 
men into life totally depraved, and condemns immense multitudes to 
everlasting misery for sins to which their nature has irresistibly impelled 
them. This is said to be irrational, and consequently such must be tho 
religion which teaches it. I certainly shall not attempt to vindicate 
this theological fiction. A more irrational doctrine could not, I think, 
be contrived ; and it is something worse ; it is as immoral in its ten- 
dency, as it is unreasonable. It is suited to alienate men from God 
and from one another. Were it really believed (which it cannot be), 
men would look up with dread and detestation to the Author of their 
being, and look round with horror on their fellow-creatures. It would 
dissolve society. Were men to see in one another wholly corrupt beings, 
incarnate fiends, without one genuine virtue, society would become as 
repulsive as a den of lions or a nest of vipers. All confidence, esteem, 
love, would die ; and without these, the interest, charm, and worth of 
existence would expire. What a pang would slioot through a parent’s 
heart, if he were to see in the smiling infant a moral being continually 
and wholly propense to sin, in whose mind were thickly sown the seeds 
of hatred to God and goodness, and who had commenced his existence 
under the curse of his Creator. What good man could consent to be a 
parent, if his offspring were to be bom to this infinitely wretched inheri- 
tance? I say, the doctrine is of immoral tendency ; but I do not say 
that they who profess it are immoral. The truth is, that none do or 
can hold it in its full and proper import. I have seen its advocates 
smile as benignantly on the child whom their creed has made a demou, 
as if it were an angel; and I have seen them mingling with their 
fellow-creatures as cordially and confidingly as if the doctrine of total 
depravity had nover entered their ears. Perhaps the most mischievous 
effect of the doctrine is tho dishonour which it has thrown on Chris- 
tianity. This dishonour I would wipe away. Christianity teaches no 
such doctrine. Where do you find it in the New Testament? Did 
Jesus teach it, when he took little children in his arms and blessed them, 
and said, “ Of such is the kingdom of God?” Did Paul teach it when 
he spoke of the Gentiles, who have not the law, or a written revelation, 
but who do by nature the things contained in the law? Christianity 
indeed speaks strongly of human guilt, but always treats men as beings 
who have the power of doing right, and who bavo come into existence 
under the smile of their Creator. 

I have now completed my vindication of the claim of the gospel to the 
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character of a rational religion ; and my aim lias been, not to servo a 
party, but the cause of our common Christianity. At the present day, 
one of the most urgent duties of its friends is, to rescue it from the re- 
proach of waging war with reason. The character of our age demands 
this. There have been times when Christianity, though loaded with 
unreasonable doctrines, retained its hold on men's faith; for men had 
not learned to think. They received their religion as children learn the 
catechism ; they substituted the priest for tlioir own understandings, 
and eared neither what nor why they believed. But that day is gone 
by, and the spirit of freedom, which has succeeded it, is subjecting 
Christianity to a scrutiny more and more severe ; and if this religion 
cannot vindicate itself to the reflecting, the calm, the wise, as a reason- 
able service, it cannot stand. Fanatical sects may, for a time, spread 
an intolerant excitement through a community, and impose silenco on 
the objections of the sceptical. But fanaticism is the epidemic of a 
season , 5 it wastes itself by its own violence. Sooner or later the voice 
of reflection will be heard. Men will ask, What are the claims of Chris- 
tianity? Does it bear the marks of truth? And if it bo found to war 
with nature and reason, it will be, and it ought to he, abandoned. On 
this ground, 1 am anxious that Christianity should bo cleared from all 
human additions and corruptions. If indeed irrational doctrines belong 
to it, then I have no desire to separate them from it. I have no desire, 
for the sake of upholding the gospel, to wrap up and conceal, much less 
to deny, any of it^|eal principles. ^Did I think that it was burdened 
with one irrational doetrme> I would s^r so, and I would leave it, as I 
found it, with this mill-stone round its heck. But I know none such. 
I meet, indeed, some difficulties in the narrative part of the New Tes- 
tament; and there are arguments in the Epistles, which, however suited 
to the Jews, to whom they were first addressed, are not apparently 
adapted to men at large ; but I see not a principle of the religion, which 
my reason, calmly and impartially exercised, pronounces inconsistent 
with any great truth. I havo the strongest conviction, that Christianity 
is reason in its most perfect form, and therefore I plead for its disen- 
gagement from the irrational additions with which it has been clogged 
for ages. 

With these views of Christianity, I do and I must hold it fast. I 
cannot surrender it to the cavils or scoffs of infidelity. I do not blush 
to own it, for it is a rational religion. It satisfies tho wants of the 
intellect as well as those of the heart. I know that men of strong minds 
have opposed it. But, as if Providence intended that their sophistry 
should carry a refutation on its own front, they have generally fallen 
into errors so gross and degrading, as to prove them to be anything 
rather than the apostles of reason. When I go from the study of 
Christianity to their writings, I feel as if I were passing from the warm, 
bright sun into a chilling twilight, which too ofteu deepens into utter 
darkness. I am not, then, Ashamed of the Gospel. I see it glorified 
by the hostile system^ which are reared for its destruction. I follow 
Jesus, because heis eminently “ the Light;” and I doubt not, that, to 
his true disciples, he will be a guide to that world, where the obscurities 
of our present state will be dispersed, and where reason as well as virtue, 
will be unfolded under the quickening influence and in the more mani- 
fest presence of God. 
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John vm. 31, 32, 36: “ Then said Jesus to those Jew-s w'hich believed on him, If 
ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you ftee.” M If the Son therefore shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.* 

Ttte Scriptures continually bomur from nature and social life, illustra- 
tions and emblems of spiritual iriith. The character, religion, and 
blessings of Jesus Clirist, are often placed before us by sensible images. 
Ilis influences on the mind are shadowed forth by the light of the sun, 
by the vital union of the head with the members, by the shepherd 
bringing back the wandering flock, by the vine which nourishes and 
fructifies the branches, by the foundation sustaining the edifice, by bread 
and wine invigorating the animal frame. In our text we have a 
figurative illustration of his influence or religion, peculiarly intelligible 
aud dear to this community. He speaks of himself as giving freedom, 
that great good of individuals ana states ; and by this similitude he 
undoubtedly intended to place before men, in a strong and attractive 
light, that spiritual and inward liberty which his truth confers on its 
obedient disciples. Inward, spiritual liberty, this is the great gift of 
Jesus Christ. This will bo the chief topic of the present discourse. I 
wish to show, that this is tlio supreme good of men, and that civil and 
political liberty has but little worth, but as it springs from and 
invigorates this. 

From what I have now said, the general tone of this discourse may 
be easily anticipated. I shall maintain, that the highest interest of 
communities, as well as individuals, is a spiritual interest ; that outward 
and earthly goods are of little worth, but as bearing on the mind* and 
tending to its liberation, strength, and glory. And I am fully aware 
that in taking this course, I lay myself open to objection. I shall be 
told, that I show my ignorance of human nature, in attempting to 
interest mon by such refined views of society ; that I am too speculative ; 
that spiritual liberty is too unsubstantial and visionary to be proposed 
to statesmen as an end in legislation ; that the dreams of the closet 
should not be obtruded on practical men; that gross and tangible 
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realities can alone move tlie multitudo ; an J that to talk to politicians 
of the spiritual interests of society as of supreme importance, is as idle 
as to try to stay with a breath the force of the whirlwind. 

I anticipate such objections. But they do not move me. I firmly 
believe, that tho only truth which is to do men lasting good, is that 
which relates to the soul, which carries them into its depths, which 
reveals to them its powers and tho purposes of its creation. The 
progress of society is retarded by nothing more than by tho low views 
which its leaders are accustomed to tale of human nature. Man has 
a mind as well as a body, and this he ought to know ; and till he knows 
it, feels it, and is deeply penetrated by it, lie knows nothing aright. 
His body should, in a sense, vanish away before his mind ; or, in tho 
language of Christ, he should hate his auimal life in comparison with 
the intellectual and moral life, which is to endure for ever. This 
doctrine, however, is pronounced too refined. Useful and practical 
truth, according to its most approved expositors, consists in knowing 
that we have an animal nature, and in making this our chief care ; in 
knowing that we have mouths to be filled, and limbs to bo clothed ; 
that we live on the earth, which it is our business to till ; that we have 
a power of accumulating wealth, and that this poiter is the measuro of 
the greatness of the community [ v JFor suohdoolftess I have no respect. 
I know no wisdom out that wfcfch^Vetds TamtM himself, and which 
teaches him to regard all socW ini titu tion*, and his whole life, as the 
means of unfoldingApd exalting the Spirit W ithin him. Ail policy which 
does not rocogaise seeUg# tome Shallow. The statesman who 

does not look at the hiring of his measups on the mind oi a nation, 
is unfit to touch one of men's great interests. Unhappily, statesmen 
have seldom understood the sacredn^to ei frmpajfl nature and human 
society. Henco, policy has become word. 

Hence, government has so often scoUjgre of mantp i r 4 

1 mean not to disparage politk^f ft#nce. best constitution and 
tho best administration of a state htty ^Objects worthy of the profoundest 
thought. But there are deeper foundations of public prosperity than 
these. Tho statesman who would substitute^hese for that virtue which 
they ought to subserve and exalt, will only add his name to the long 
catalogue which history preserves of baffled politicians. It it idle to 
hope, by our short-sighted contrivances, to insure to a people a happiness 
which their owu character has not earned. The everlasting laws of 
(rod’s moral government we cannot lcpeal ; and parchment constitutions, 
however wise, will prove no shelter from the retributions whic h fall on 
a degraded community, 

With these convictions, I feel that no teaching is so practical as that 
which impresses on a people the importance of their spiritual interests. 
With these convictions, I feel that I cannot better meet tho demands 
of iliis occasion, than by leading you to prize, above all other rights and 
liberties, that inward freedom which Christ came to confer. To tliik 
topic I now solicit year attention. 

And first, I may be asked what I mean by Inward, Spiritual Free- 
dom! The common and true answer is, that it is freedom from 
1 apprehend, however, that to many, if not to most, those words are too 
vague to convey a full and deep souse of the greatness of the blessing. 
Let me, then, offer a brief explanation ; and the most important remark 
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in illustrating this freedom, is, that it is not a negative state, not the 
mere absence of sin ; for such a freedom may be ascribed to inferior 
animals, or to children before becoming moral agents. Spiritual freedom 
is the attribute of a mind in which reason ana conscience have begun 
to act, and which is free through its own energy, through fidelity tti the 
, truth, through resistance of temptation. I cannot therefore better give 
my views of spiritual freedom, than by saying, that it is moral energy 
or force of holy purpose put forth against the senses, against the passions, 
against the world, and thus liberating the intellect, conscience, and Will, 
so that they may act with strength and unfold themselves for ever. The 
essence of spiritual freedom is power, A man liberated from sensual 
lusts by a palsy, would not therefore be inwardly free. He only is free, 
who, through self-conflict and moral resolution, sustained by trust in 
God, subdues the passions which have dimed him, and, escaping the 
thraldom of low objects, binds himself to pure and lofty ones. That 
mind alone is free, which, looking to God is the inspirer and tfewarder 
of virtue, adopts his law# written on thi heart and m his Word# as its 
supreme rule, and which, in obedience to this, governs itself, reveres 
itself, exerts faithfully itsbest pow»WB, and unfolds itself by well-doing, 
in whatever sphere assigns. 

It has pleased theAlbwise to encompass us from our birth 

by difficulty and allnr^eut# to pfij^'b^in 0 world where wrong-doing 
is often gamful, and rough and perilous, where many vices oppose 
the dictates of the inward monitor, where th® body presses as a weight 
on the mind, and mattery by its the senses, becomes 

a barrier between us and tbe spiritual world. We are in the midst of 
influences which menace theintellect and heart; and to be free, is to 
withstand and conquer these. , 

I call that mind free* which masters the senses, which protects itself 
against animal appetites, which contemns pleasure and pain in com- 
parison with its own energy, which, penetrates beneath the body and 
recognizes its own reality and greatness, which passes life, not in asking 
what it shall eat or drink, but m hungering, thirsting, and seeking after 
righteousness. 

I call that mind free, which escapes the bondage of matter, which, 
instead of stopping at the material universe and making it a prison- 
wall, passes beyond it to its Author, and finds in the radiant signatures 
which it everywhere bears of the Infinite Spirit, helps to its own spiritual 
enlargement. * 

I call that mind free, which jealously guards its intellectual rights 
and powers, which calls no man master, which does not content itself 
with a passive or hereditary faith, which opens itself to light whence- 
soever it may come, which receives new truth as an angel from heaven, 
which, whilst consulting others, inquires still more of the oracle within 
itself, and uses instructions from abroad, npt to supersede but to quicken 
and exalt its own energies. 

I call that mind free, which sets no hounds to its love, which is not 
imprisoned in itself, or in a sect, which recognizes in all human beings 
the image of God and the rights of his children, which delights in virtue 
and sympathizes with suffering wherever they are seen, which conquers 
pride, anger, and sloth, and offers itself up a willing victim to the cause 
of mankind. 

VOL If. F 
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I call that mind free, which is not passively framed by outward cir 
cnmstances, which is not swept away by the torrent of events, which is 
not the creature of accidental impulse, but which bends events to its 
own improvement, and acts from an inward spring, from immutable 
principles, which it has deliberately espoused. 

I call that mind free, which protects itself against the usurpations of 
society, which does not cower to human opinion, which feels itself 
accountable to a higher tribunal than man’s, which respects a higher 
law than fashion, which respects itself too much to be the slave or tool 
of the many or the few. 

I call that mind free, which, through confidence in God and in the 
power <$f virtue, has cast off all fear but that of wrong-doing, which no 
menace or peril can enthral, which is calm in the midst of tumults, an d 
possesses itself though all else be lost. 

I ca& that mind free, which resists the bondage of habit, which does 
not mechanically repeat itself and copy the past, which does not live on 
its old virtues, which does not enslave itself to precise rules, but which 
forgets what is behind, listens for new and higher monitions of con- 
science, and rejoices to pour itself forth in fresh and higher exertions. 

I call that mind free, which is jealous of ; Its own freedom, which 
guards itself from being merged in others, which guards its empire over 
itself as nobler than, the empireof the woridL 

In fine, I call that mind free, which, Jlfcscious of its affinity with 
God, and confiding in his proves by Jesus Christ, devotes itself faith- 
fully to the unfolding of all its powers, which passes the bounds of time 
and death, which hopes to advance for ever, and which finds inexhaus- 
tible power, both for action and suffering, in the prospect of immortality. 

Such is the spiritual freedom which Christ came to give. It consists 
in moral force, m self-control; in the enlargement of thought and affec- 
tion, and in the unrestrained action of our best "powers. This is the 
great good of Christianity; nor can we conceive a greater within tlie 
gift of God. I know that to many, tins will seem too refined a good to 
be proposed as the great end of society and government. But our 
scepticism cannot change the nature of things. I know how little this 
freedom is understood or enjoyed, how enslaved men are to sense, and 
passion, and the world ; and 1 know, too, that through this slavery they 
are wretched, and that while it lasts no social institution can give them 
happiness. 

I now proceed, as I proposed, to show, that civil or political liberty 
is of little worth, but as it springs from, expresses, and invigorates this 
spiritual freedom. I account civil liberty as the chief good of states, 
because it accords with, and ministers to energy and elevation of mind. 
Nor is this a truth so remote or obscure as to need laborious proof or 
illustration. For consider what civil liberty means. It consists in the 
removals of aH restraint, but such as the public weal demands. And 
what is the end and benefit of removing restraint? It is that men may 
put forth their powers, and act from themselves. Vigorous and invigo- 
rating action is the chief fruit of all outward freedom. Why break the 
chains from the captive, but that he may bring into play his liberated 
limbs? Why open his prison but that he may go forth, and open his 
eyes on a wide prospect, and exert and enjoy his various energies? 



spiritual freedom. f g3 

Liberty, which does not minister to action and the growth of power, is 
only a name, is no better than slavery. 

The chief benefit of free institutions is clear and unutterably precious. 
Their chief benefit is, that they aid freedom of mind, that they give 
scope to man’s faculties, that they throw him on his own resources, and 
summon him to work out his own happiness. It is, that, by removing 
restraint from intellect, they favour force, originality, and enlargement 
of thought. It is, that, by removing restraint from worship, they favour 
the ascent of the soul to God. It is, that, by removing restraint from 
industry, they stir up invention and enterprise to explore and subdue 
the material world, and thus rescue the race from those sore physical 
wants and pains, which narrow and blight the mind. It is, that they 
cherish noble sentiments, frankness, courage, and self-respect. 

Free institutions .contribute in no small degree to freedom and force 
of mind, by teaching the essential equality of men, and their right and 
duty to govern themselves 5 and I cannht but consider the superiority 
of an elective government, as consisting very much in the testimony 
which it bears to these ennobling truths. It has often been said, that 
a good code of laws, and not the form of government, is what determines 
a people’s happiness. But good laws, if not springing from the com- 
munity, if imposed by a master, would lose much of their value. Tho 
best code is that which has;&8 origin in file will of the people who obey 
it; which, whilst it speaks with authority, still recognizes self-govern- 
ment as the primary right and duty of a rational being ; and which thus 
cherishes in the individual, be his condition what it may, a just self- 
rospect. 

We may learn, that the chief good and the most precious fruit of 
civil liberty, is spiritual freedom and power, by considering what is the 
chief evil of tyranny. I IrfSipw that tyranny does evil by invading men’s 
outward interests, by making property and life insecure, by robbing tho 
labourer to pamper the noble and king. But its worst influence is 
within . Its chief curse is, that it breaks and tames tho spirit, sinks 
man in his own eyes, takes awav vigour of thought and action, sub- 
stitutes for conscience an outward rule, makes him abject, cowardly, a 
parasite, and a cringing slave. This is the curse of tyranny. It wars 
with the soul, and thus it wars with God. We read in theologians and 
poets, 6f angels fighting against the Creator, of battles in heaven. But 
God’s throne in heaven is unassailable. The only war against God is 
against his image, against the divine principle in the soul, and this is 
waged by tyranny in all its forms. We here see the chief curse of 
tyranny; and this should teach us that civil freedom is a blessing, 
chiefly as it reverences the human soul, and ministers to its growth and 
power. 

Without this inward, spiritual freedom, outward liberty is of little 
worth. What boots it, that I am crushed by no foreign yoke, if, through 
ignorance and vice, through selfishness and fear, I want tho command 
of my own mind? The worst tyrants are those which establish them- 
selves in our own breasts. The man who wants force of principle and 
purpose, is a slave, however free the air he breathes. The mind, after 
all, is our only possession, or in other words, we possess all things 
through its energy and enlargement; and civil institutions are to be 
estimated by the free and pure minds to which they gave birth. 
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It will be seen from these remarks, that I consider the freedom or 
moral strength of the individual mind, as the supreme good, and the 
highest end of government. I am aware that other views are often 
taken. It is said that government is intended for the public?, for the 
community, not for the individual. The idea of a national interest 
prevails in the minds of statesmen,, and to this it is thought that the. 
individual may be sacrificed. But I would maintain, that the individual 
is not made for the state, so much as the state for the individual. A 
man is not created for political relations as his highest end, but for 
indefinite spiritual progress, and is placed in political relations as the 
means of his progress. The human soul is greater, more sacred than 
the state, ana must never be sacrificed to it. The human soul is to 
outlive all earthly institutions. The distinction of nations is to pass 
away. Thrones, which have stood for ages, are to meet the doom 
pronounced upon all man’s works. But the individual mind survives, 
and the obscurest subject, if true to God, will rise to a power never 
wielded by earthly potentates. 

A human being is a member of the community, not as a limb is a 
member of the body, or as a wheel is a part of a machine, intended only 
to contribute to some general, joint result. He was created, not to be 
merged in the whole* as a drop in, the ocean, or as a particle of sand on 
the sea-shore, and to aid only in composing mass. He is an ultimate 
being, made for his own perfection as his highest end, made to maintain 
an individual existence, and to serve others only as far as consists with 
his own virtue and progress* Hitherto governments have tended 
greatly to obscure this importance of the individual, to depress him in 
his own eyes, to give him the idea of an outward interest more important 
than the invisible soul, aud of an outward authority more sacred than 
the voice of God in his own secret conscience. Eulers have called the 
private man the property of the state, meaning generally by the state, 
themselves, and thus the many have been immolated to the few, and 
have even believed that this was their highest destination. These views 
cannot be too earnestly withstood. Nothing seems to me so needful as 
to give to the mind the consciousness, which governments have done so 
much to suppress, of its own separate worth. Let the individual feel. , 
that, through his immortality, he may concentrate in his own being a 
greater good than that of nations. Let him feel that he is placed in 
the community not to part with his individuality, or to become a tool, 
but that he should find a sphere for his various powers, and a preparation 
for immortal glory. # To me, the progress of society consists in nothing 
more, than in bringing out the individual, in giving him a consciousness 
of his own being, mid m quickening him to strengthen and elevate his 
own mind. 

In thus maintaining that the individual is the end of social institutions, 

I may be thought to discourage public efforts aud the sacrifice of private 
interests to the state. " Ear from it. No man, I affirm, will serve his 
fellow-beings so effectually, so fervently, as he who is not their slave ; 
as lm who, casting off Overy ©flier yoke, subjects himself to the law of 
duty in his ownmintL For this law enjoins a di sin terested and generous 
spirit, as maxi’s glory and likeness to his Maker. Individuality or moral 
self-subsistence , is the surest foundation of an all-comprehending love. 
No man so multiplies his bonds with the community, as he who watches 
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most jealously over liis own perfection. There is a beautiful harmony 
between the good of the state and the moral freedom and dignity of the 
individual. Were it not so, were these interests in any case discordant, 
were an individual ever called to serve his country by acts debasing his 
own mind, he ought not to waver a moment as to the good which he 
• should prefer. Property, life, he should joyfully surrender to the 
state. But his soul he must never stain or enslave. From poverty, 
pain, the rack, the gibbet, he should not recoil ; but for no good of 
others ought he to part with self-control, or violate the inward law. 
We speak of the patriot as sacrificing himself to the public weal. Do 
we mean, that he sacrifices what is most properly himself, the principle 
of piety and virtue? Do we not feel, that, however great may be the 
good, which, through his sufferings, accrues to the state, a greater and 
purer glory redounds to himself, and that the most precious fruit of his 
disinterested services, is the strength of resolution and philanthropy 
which is accumulated in his own soul? 

I have thus endeavoured to illustrate and support the doctrine, that 
spiritual freedom, or force and elevation of soul, is tho great good to 
which civil freedom is subordinate, and which all social institutions 
should propose as their supreme end. 

I proceed to point out so$ne of the means by which this spiritual liberty 
may be advanced; and, passing over a great variety of topics, I shall 
confine myself to two, — Religion and Government. 

I begin with Religion, the mightiest agent in human affairs. To 
this belongs pre-eminently the work of freeing and elevating the inind. 
All other means are comparatively impotent. The sense of God is the 
only spring, by which the: crushing weight of sense, of the world, and 
temptation, can be withstood. Without a consciousness of our relation 
to God, all other relations will prove adverse to spiritual life and 
progress. I have spoken of the religious sentiment as the mightiest 
agent on earth. It has accomplished more, it has strengthened men 
to do and suffer more, than all other principles. It can sustain tho 
mind against all other powers. Of all principles, it is the deepest, the 
most ineradicable. In its perversion, indeed, it has been fruitful of 
crime and woe ; but the very energy which it has given to the passions, 
when they have mixed with and corrupted it, teaches us the omnipotence 
with which it is imbued. 

Religion gives life, strength, elevation to the mind by connecting it 
with the Infinite Mind ; by teaching it to regard itself as the offspring 
and care of the Infinite Father, who created it that he might com- 
municate to it his own spirit and perfections, who framed it for truth 
and virtue, who framed it for himself, who subjects it to sore trials, 
that by conflict and endurance it may grow strong, and who has sent 
his Son to purify it from every sin, and to clothe it with immortality. 
It is religion alone, which nourishes patient, resolute hopes and efforts 
for our own souls. Without it, we can hardly escape self-contempt, 
and the contempt of our race. Without God, our existence has no 
support, our life no aim, our improvements no permanence, our best 
labours no sure and enduring results, our spiritual weakness no power 
to lean upon, and our noblest aspirations and desires no pledge of being 
realized m a better state.' Struggling virtue lias no friend; suffering 
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virtue no promise of victor/. Take away God, and life becomes mean, 
and man poorer than the brute. — I am accustomed to speak of the 
greatness of human nature ; but it is great only through its parentage ; 
great, because descended from God, because connected, with a goodness 
and power from which it is to be enriched for ever; and nothing but tho 
consciousness of this connexion, can give that hope of elevation, through • 
which alono the mind is to rise to true strength and liberty. 

All the truths of religion conspire to one end, spiritual liberty. All 
tho objects which it offers to our thoughts are sublime, kindling, 
exalting. Its fundamental truth is the existence of one God, one 
Infinite and Everlasting Father; and it teaches us to look on the 
universe as pervaded, quickened, and vitally joined into one harmonious 
and beneficent whole, by his ever present and omnipotent love. By 
this truth it breaks the power of matter and sense, of present pleasure 
and pain, of anxiety and fear. It turns the mind from the visible, the 
outward and perishable, to the Unseen; Spiritual, and Eternal, and 
allying it with pure and great objects, makes it free. 

I well know, that what I now sav, may seem to some to want the sanc- 
tion of experience. By many, religion is perhaps regarded as tho last 
principle to give inward energy and freedom. I may be told of its 
threatenings, and of the bondage which they impose. I acknowledge 
that religion has threatenings, and it must have them ; for evil, misery, 
is necessarily and unchangeably bound up with wrong-doing, with the 
abuse of moral power. From the nature of things, a mind disloyal to 
God and duty, must suffer Religion, in uttering this, only re-echoes 
the plain teaching of conscience. But let it be remembered, that the 
single end of the threatenings of religion, is to make us spiritually free. 
They are all directed against the passions which enthral and degrade us. 
They are weapons given to conscience, with which to fight the good fight, 
and to establish its throne within us. When not thus used, they are 
turned from their end ; and if by injudicious preaching they engender 
superstition, let not the fault be laid at the door of religion. 

I do not indeed wonder that so many doubt the power of religion to 
give strength, dignity, and freedom to the mind. What bears this 
name, too often yields no such fruits. Here, religion is a form, a round 
of prayers and rites, an attempt to propitiate God by flattery and fawn- 
ing. There, it is terror and subjection to a minister or priest; and 
there, it is a violence of emotion, bearing away the mind like a whirl- 
wind, and robbing it of self-direction. But true religion disclaims con- 
nection with these usurpers of its name. It is a calm, deep conviction 
of God’s paternal interest in the improvement, happiness, and honour 
of his creatures ; a practical persuasion, that he delights in virtue and 
not in ferns and flatteries, and that he especially delights in resolute 
effort to conform ourselves to the disinterested love and rectitude which 
constitute hia own glory. It is for this religion, that I claim the 
honour of riving dignity and' freedom to the mind. 

The need of religi 01 * to accomplish this work, is in no degree super- 
seded by what is called the progress of society. I should say that 
civilization, so far from being able of itself to give moral strength and 
elevation, includes causes of degradation, which nothing but the religi- 
ous principle can withstand. ^ It multiplies, undoubtedly, the comforts 
and enjoyments of life; but in these I see sore trials and perils to the 
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soul. Those minister to the sensual element in human nature, to that 
part of our constitution, which allies, and too often enslaves us to the 
earth. Of consequence, civilization needs, that proportional aid should 
he given to the spiritual element in man, and I know not where it is to 
be found but in religion. Without this, the civilized man, with all his 
proprieties and refinements, rises little in true dignity above the savage 
whom he disdains. You tell me of civilization, of its arts and sciences, 
as the sure instruments of human elevation. You tell me, how by 
these, man masters and bends to h;s use the powers of nature. I know 
he masters them, but it is to become in turn their slave. He explores 
and cultivates the earth, but it is to grow more earthly. He explores 
the hidden mind, but it is to forge himself chains. He visits all regions, 
but therefore lives a stranger to his own soul. In the very progress of 
civilization, I see the need of an antagonist principle to the senses, of a 
power to free man from matter, to recall him from the outward to the 
inward world ; and religion alone is equal to so great a work. 

The advantages of civilization have their peril. In such a state of 
society, opinion and law impose salutary restraint, and produce general 
order and security. But the power of opinion grows into a despotism, 
which, more thau all things, represses original and free thought, subverts 
individuality of character, reduces the community to a spiritless mono- 
tony, and chills the love of perfection. Religion, considered simply as 
the principle, which balances the power of human opinion, which takes 
man out of the grasp of custom and fashion, and teaches him to refer 
himself to a higher tribunal, is an infinite aid to moral strength and 
elevation. 

An important benefit of civilization, of which we hear much from the 
political economist, is the division of labour, by which arts are perfected. 
But this, by confining the mind to an unceasing round of petty opera- 
tions, tends to break it into littleness. We possess improved fabrics, 
but deteriorated men. Another advantage of civilization is, that 
manners are refined, and accomplishments multiplied ; but these are 
continually seen to supplant simplicity of character, strength of feeling, 
the love of nature, the love of inward beauty and glory. Under outward 
courtesy, we see a cold selfishness, a spirit of calculation, and little 
energy of love. 

I confess I look round on civilized society with many fears, and with 
more and more earnest desire, that a regenerating spirit from heaven, 
from religion, may descend upon and pervade it. I particularly fear, 
that various causes are acting powerfully among ourselves, to inflame 
and madden that enslaving and degrading principle, the passion for 
property. For example, the absence of hereditary distinctions in our 
country, gives prominence to the distinction of wealth, and holds up 
this as the chief prize to ambition. Add to this the epicurean, self- 
indulgent habits, which our prosperity has multiplied, and which crave 
insatiably for enlarging wealth as the only means of gratification. This 
peril is increased by the spirit of our times, which is a spirit of com- 
merce, industry, internal improvements, mechanical invention, political 
economy, and peace. Think not that I would disparage commerce, 
mechanical skill, and especially pacific connexions among states. But 
there is danger that these blessings may by perversion issue in a slavish 
love of lucre. It seems to me, that some of the objects which once 
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moved men most powerfully, are gradually losing their sway, and thus 
tlie mind is left more open to the excitement of wealth. For example, 
military distinction is taking the inferior place which it deserves ; and 
the consequence will be, that the energy and ambition which have been 
exhausted in war, will seek new directions ; and happy shall we be if 
they do not flow into the channel of gain. So I think that political 
eminence is to bo less and less coveted ; and there is danger that the 
energies absorbed by it will be spent in seeking another kind of dominion, 
the dominion of property. And if such be the result, what shall we gain 
by what is called the progress of society? What shall we gain by 
national peace, if men, instead of meeting on the field of battle, 
wage with one another the more inglorious strife of dishonest and rapa- 
cious trafic? What shall we gain by the waining of political ambition, 
if the intrigues of the exchange take place of those of the cabinet, and 
private pomp and luxury be substituted for the splendour of public life? 
I am no foe to civilization. I rejoice in its progress. But I mean to 
say, that without a pure religion to modify its tendencies, to inspire 
and refine it, we shall be corrupted, not ennobled by it. It is the 
excellence of the religious principle, that it aids and carries forward 
civilization, extends science and arts, multiplies the conveniences and 
ornaments of life, and at the same time spoils them of their enslaving 
power, and even converts them into means and ministers of that 
spiritual freedom, which, when left te themselves, they endanger and 
destroy. 

In order, however, that religion should yield its full and best fruits, 
one thing is necessary: and the times require that I should state it 
with great distinctness. It is necessary that religion should be held 
and professed in a liberal spirit. Just as far as it assumes an intolerant, 
exclusive, sectarian form, it subverts, instead of strengthening, the 
soul’s freedom, and becomes the heaviest and most galling yoke which 
is laid on the intellect and conscience, Religion must be viewed, not 
as a monopoly of priests, ministers, or sects, not as conferring on any 
man a right to dictate to his fellow-beings, not as an instrument by 
which the few may awe the many, not as bestowing on one a prerogative 
which is not enjoyed by all, but as the property of every human being, 
and as the great subject for every human mind. It must be regarded 
as the revelation of a common Father, to whom all have equal access, 
who invites all to the like immediate communion, who has no favourites, 
who has appointed no infallible expounders of his will, who opens his 
works and word to every eye, and calls upon all to read for themselves, 
and to follow fearlessly the best convictions of their own understandings. 
Let religion be seized on by individuals or sects, as their special 
province ; let them clothe themselves with God’s prerogative of judg- 
ment^ let them succeed in enforcing their creed by penalties of law, or 
penalties of opinion; let them succeed in fixing a brand on virtuous 
men, whose only crime is free investigation ; and religion becomes the 
most blighting tyranny which can establish itself over the mind. You 
have-all heara of the outward evils which religion, when thus turned 
mtp tyranny, his inflicted; how it has dug dreary dungeons, kindled 
fires for the martyr, and invited instruments of exquisite torture. 
But to me all this is less fearful than its influence over the mind. When 
I see the Superstitions Which it has fastened on the conscience, the 
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spiritual terror with which it has haunted and subdued tho ignorant and 
susceptible, the dark appalling views of God which it has sproad far and 
wide, tho dread of inquiry which it has struck into superior understand- 
ings, and the servility of spirit which it has made to pass for piety — 
whon I see all this, the fire, the scaffold, and the outward inquisition, 
terrible as they are, seem to me inferior evils. I look with a solemn 
l'oy on the heroic spirits, who have met, freely and fearlessly, pain and 
death in the cause of truth and human rights. But there are other 
victims of intolerance, on whom 1 look with unmixed sorrow. They 
are those, who, spell-bound by early prejudice, or by intimidations 
from the pulpit and the press, dare not think ; who anxiously stifle 
every doubt or misgiving in regard to their opinions, as if to doubt 
were a crimo ; who shrink from the seekers after truth as from infec- 
tion ; who deny all virtuo, which does not wear the livery of their own 
sect ; who, surrendering to others their best powers, receive unresist- 
ingly a teaching which wars against reason and conscience ; and -who 
think it a merit to impose on such as live within their influence, the 
grievous bondage, which they bear themselves. How much to he 
deplored is it, that religion, the very principle which is designed to raise 
men above the judgment and power of man, should become the chief 
instrument of usuipation over file souL 

Is it said, that, in this country, where the rights of private judgment, 
and of speaking and writing according to our convictions, are guaran- 
teed with every solemnity by institution^ and laws, religion can never 
degenerate into tyranny; and here its whole influence must conspiro 
to the liberation and dignity of the mind ? t answer, we discover little 
knowledge of human nature, if we ascribe to constitutions the power of 
charming to sleep the spirit of intolerance and exclusion. Almost 
every other had passion may sooner be put to rest ; and for this plain 
reason, that intolerance always shelters itself under the name and garb 
of religious zeal. ' Because we live in a country, where the gross, 
outward, visible chain is broken, we must not conclude that we are 
necessarily free. There are chains not made of iron, which eat more 
deeply into the soul. An espionage of bigotry may as effectually close 
our lips and chill our hearts, as an armed and ..hundred-eyed police. 
There are countless ways by which men in a free country may encroach 
on their neighbours’ rights. In religion, the instrument is ready made 
and always at hand. I refer to opinion, combined and organized in 
sects, and swayed by the clergy. We say we have no Inquisition. But 
a sect skilfully organized, trained to utter one cry, combined to cover 
with reproach whoever may differ from themselves, to drown the free 
expression of opinion by denunciations of heresy, and to strike terror 
into the multitude by joint and perpetual menace, — such a sect is as 
perilous and palsying to tho intellect as the Inquisition. It serves the 
ministers as effectually as the sword. The present age is notoriously 
sectarian, and therefore hostile to liberty. One of the strongest features 
of our times, is the tendency of men to run into associations, to lose 
themselves in masses, to think and act in crowds, to act from the excite- 
ment of numbers, to sacrifice individuality, to identify themselves with 
parties and sects. At such a period, we ought to fear, and cannot too 
much dread, lost a host should be marshalled under some sectarian 
standard, so numerous and so strong, as to overawe opinion, stifle inquiry. 
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compel dissenters to a prudent silence, and thus accomplish the end, 
without incurring the odium, of penal laws. We have indeed no small 
protection against this evil, in the multiplicity of sects. But lot us not 
forget, that coalitions are as practicable and as perilous in church as in 
state ; and that minor differences, as they are called, may be sunk, for 
the purpose of joint exertion against a common foe. Happily, the 
spirit of this people, in spite of all narrowing influences, is essentially 
liberal. Here lies our safety. The liberal spirit of the people, I trust, 
is more and more to temper and curb that exclusive spirit, which is the 
besetting sin of their religious guides. 

In this connexion I may be permitted to say, and 1 say it with 
heartfelt joy, that the government of this Commonwealth has uniformly 
distinguished itself by the spirit of religious freedom. Intolerance, how- 
ever rife abroad, has found no shelter m our halls of legislation. As yet, 
no sentence of proscription has been openly or indirectly passed on any 
body of men for religious opinions. A wise and righteous jealousy has 
watched over our religious liberties, and been startled by the first 
movement, the faintest sign of sectarian ambition. Our Commonwealth 
can boast no higher glory. May none of us live to see it fade away. 

I have spoken with great freedom of the sectarian and exclusive spirit 
of our age. I would earnestly recommend liberality of feeling and 
judgment towards men of different opinions. But, in so doing, I intend 
not to teach, that opinions are of small moment, or that we should make 
no effort for spreading such as we deem the truth of God. I do mean, 
however, that we are to spread them by means which will not enslave 
ourselves to a party, or bring others into, ^bondage. We must respect 
alike our own and others’ mmds. We must not demand a uniformity 
in religion which exists nowhere else, but expect, and be willing, that 
the religious principle, like other principles of our nature, should 
manifest itself in different methods and degrees* Let us not forget, 
that spiritual, like animal life, may subsist a^' grow under various 
forms. Whilst earnestly recommending what we Seem the pure and 
primitive faith, let us remember, that those who differ in word or 
speculation, may agree in heart; that the spirit of Christianity, though 
mixed and encumbered with error, is still divine and that sects which 
assign different ranks to Jesus Christ, may still adore that godlike 
virtue, which constituted him the glorious representative of his Father. 
Under the disguises of Papal and Protestant Creeds, let us learn to 
recognize the lovely aspect of Christianity, and rejoice to believe, that 
amidst dissonant forms and voices, the, common Father discerns and 
accepts the same deep filial adoration. This is true freedom and 
enlargement of mind, a liberty which he who knows it, would not barter 
for the widest dominion which priests and sects have usurped over the 
human soul* 

I have spoken of religion; I pass to Government, another great 
means of promoting that spiritual liberty, that moral strength and 
elevation, which we hafre seen to be our supreme good. I thus speak 
of government, not because it always promotes this end, but because it 
may and should thus operate. Civil institutions should be directed 
chiefly to a moral or spiritual good, and, until this truth is felt, they 
will continue, I fear, to be perverted into instruments of crime and 
misery. Other views of their design, I am aware, prevail. We are 
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sometimes told, that government has no purpose but an earthly one ; 
that whilst religion takes care of the soul, government is to watch over 
outward and bodily interests. This separation of our interests into 
earthly and spiritual, seems to me unfounded. There is a unity in our 
whole being. There is one great end for which body and mind were 
created, and all the relations of life were ordained ; one central aim, to 
which our whole being should tend ; and this is the unfolding of our 
intellectual and moral nature ; and no man thoroughly understands 
government, but he who reverence^ it as a part of God's stupendous 
machinery for this sublime design. I do not deny that government is 
instituted to watch over our present interests. But still it has a 
spiritual or moral purpose, because present interests arc, in an important 
sense, spiritual ; that is, they are instruments and occasions of virtue, 
calls to duty, sources of obligation, and are only blessings when they 
contribute to the health of the soul. For example, property, the 
principal object of legislation, is the material, if 1 may so speak, on 
which justice acts, or through which this cardinal virtue is exercised 
and expressed ; and property has no higher end than to invigorate, by 
calling forth, the principle of impartial rectitude. 

Government is the great organ of civil society, and we should 
appreciate the former more justly, if we better understood the nature 
and foundation of the latter. I say, then, that society is throughout a 
moral institution. It is something very different from an assemblage 
of animals feeding in the same pasture. It is the combination of 
rational beings for the security of right. Right, a moral idea, lies at 
the very foundation of civil communities ; and the highest happiness 
which they confer, is the gratification of moral affections. We are 
sometimes taught, that society is the creature of compact, and selfish 
calculation ; that men agree to live together for the protection of private 
interests. But nQ. Society is of earlier and higher origin. It is God 's 
ordinance, and answer* to what is most godlike in our nature. The 
chief ties that hold; men together in communities, are not self-interests, 
or compacts, or positive institutions, or force. They are invisible, 
refined, spiritual ties, bonds of the mind and heart. Our best powers 
and affections crave instinctively for society as the. sphere in which they 
are to find their happiness. That men may greatly strengthen and 
improve society by written constitutions, I readily grant. Thero is, 
however, a constitution which precedes all of meu r s making, and after 
which all others are to be formed ; a constitution, the great lines of 
which are drawn in our very nature ; a primitive law of justice, rectitude, 
and philanthropy, which all other laws are bound to enforce, and from 
which all others derive their validity and worth. 

Am 1 now asked, how government is to promote energy and elevation 
of moral principle? I answer, not by making the various virtues 
matters of legislation, not by preaching morals, not by establishing 
religion ; for these are not its appropriate functions. It is to serve the 
cause of spiritual freedom, not by teaching or persuasion, but by action ; 
that is, by rigidly conforming itself, in all its measures, to the moral or 
Christian law ; by the most public and solemn manifestations of re- 
verence for right, for justice, for the general weal, for the principles of 
virtue. Government is the most conspicuous of human institutions, 
and were moral rectitude written on its front, stamped conspicuously 
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on all its operations, an immense power would be added to pure principle 
in the breasts of individuals. 

To be more particular, a government ma y, and should, ennoble the 
mind of the citizen, by continually holding up to him the idea of the 
general good. This idea should be impressed in characters of light on 
all legist ition ; and a government directing itself resolutely and steadily 
to this end, becomes a minister of virtue. It teaches the citizen to 
attach a sanctity to the public weal, carries him beyond selfish regards, 
nourishes magnanimity, and the purpose of sacrificing himself, as far 
as virtue will allow, to the commonwealth. On the other hand, a go- 
vernment which wields its power for selfish interests, which sacrifices 
the many to a few, or the state to a party, becomes a public preacher 
of crime, taints the mind of the citizen, does its utmost to make him 
base and venal, and prepares him, by its example, to sell or betray that 
public interest for which he should be ready to die. 

Again, on government, more than on -any institution, depends that 
most important principle, the sense of justice in the community. To 
promote this, it should express in all its laws, a reverence for right, and 
an equal reverence for the rights of high and low, of rich and poor. It 
should choose to sacrifice the most dazzling advantages, rather than 
break its own faith, rather than unsettle the fixed laws of property, or 
in any way shock the sentiment of justice in the community. 

Let me add one more method by which government is to lift up and 
enlarge the minds of its citizens. In its relations to other governments, 
it should inviolably adhere to the principles of justice and philanthropy. 
By its moderation, sincerity, uprightness, and pacific spirit towards 
foreign states, by abstaining from secret arts and unfair advantages, by 
cultivating free and mutually beneficial intercourse, it should cherish 
among its citizens the ennobling consciousness of belonging to the 
human family, and of having a common interest with the whole human 
race. Government only fulfils its end, when it thus joins with Chris- 
tianity in inculcating the law of universal love. 

Unhappily, governments have seldom recognized as the highest duty, 
the obligation*# strengthening pure and noble principle in the community. 
I fear, they are even to be numbered among the chief agents in cor- 
rupting nations. Of all the doctrines by which vice has propagated 
itself, I know none more pernicious than the maxim, that statesmen 
are exempted from the common restraints of morality, that nations are 
not equally bound with individuals by the eternal laws of justice and 
philanthropy. Through this doctrine, vice has lifted its head un- 
blushingly in the most exalted stations. Vice has seated itself on the 
throne. The men who have wielded the power and riveted the gaze of 
nations, have lent the sanction of their greatness to crime. In the very 
heart of nations, in the cabinet of rulers, has been bred a moral pestilence, 
which has infected and contaminated all orders of the state. Through 
the example of rulers, private men have learned to regard the ever- 
lasting law as a temporary conventional rule, and been blinded to the 
supremacy of virtue. * 

That the prosperity of a people is intimately connected with this 
reverence for virtue, which 1 have inculcated on legislators, is most 
true, and cannot be too deeply felt. There is no foundation for the 
vulgar doctrine, that a state may flourish by arts and crimes. Nations 
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and individuals are subjected to one law. The moral principle is the 
life of communities. No calamity can befall a people so great, as 
temporary success through & criminal policy, as the hope thus cherished 
of trampling with impunity on the authority of God. Sooner or later, 
insulted virtue avenges itself terribly on states as well as on private men. 

, We hope, indeed, security and the quiet enjoyment of our wealth, from 
our laws and institutions. But civil laws find their chief sanction in 
the law written within by the finger of God. In proportion as a people 
enslave themselves to sin, the fountain of public justice becomes polluted. 
The most wholesome statutes, wanting the support of public opinion, 
grow impotent. Self-seekers, unprincipled men, by flattering bad 
passions, and by darkening the public mind, usurp the seat of judgment 
and places of power and trust, and turn free institutions into lifeless 
forms or instruments of oppression. I especially believe, that com- 
munities suffer sorely by that species of immorality which the herd of 
statesmen have industriously cherished as of signal utility, I mean, by 
hostile feeling towards other countries. The common doctrine has been, 
that prejudice and enmity towards foreign states, are means of fostering 
a national spirit, and of confirming union at home. But bad passions, 
once instilled into a people, will never exhaust themselves abroad. 
Vice never yields tho fruits of virtue. Injustice to strangers does not 
breed justice to our friends, Malignity, in every form, is a fire of hell, 
and the policy which feeds it, is infernal. Domestic feuds and the 
madness of party, are its natural and necessary issues ; and a people 
hostile to others, will demonstrate in its history, that no form of in- 
humanity or injustice, escape^ its just retribution. 

Our great error as a people, is, that we put an idolatrous trust in our 
free institutions ; as if these, by some magic power, must securo our 
rights, however we enslave ourselves to evil passions. We need to 
learn that the forms of liberty are not its essence ; that whilst the letter 
of a free constitution is preserved, its spirit may be lost ; that even its 
wisest provisions and most guarded powers may be made weapons of 
tyranny. In a country called free, a majority may become a faction, 
and a proscribed minority may be insulted, robbed, and oppressed. 
Under olective governments, a dominant party may become as truly a 
usurper, and as treasonably conspire against the state, as an individual 
who forces his way by arms to the throne. 

I know that it is supposed, that political wisdom can so form institu- 
tions, as to extract from them freedom, notwithstanding a people’s sins. 
The chief expedient for this purpose has been, to balance, as it is called, 
men's passions and interests against each other, to use one man's 
selfishness as a check against his neighbour's, to produce peace by the 
counteraction and equilibrium of hostile forces. This whole theory I 
distrust. The vices can by no management or skilM poising be made 
to do the work of virtue. Our own history has already proved this. 
Our government was founded on the doctrine of checks ana balances : 
and what does experience teach us? It teaches what the principles of 
our nature might have taught, that, whenever, the country is divided 
into two great parties, the dominant party will possess itself of both 
branches of the legislature, and of the different departments of tho 
state, and will move towards its objects with as little check, and with 
as determined purpose, as if all powers were concentrated in a single 
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body. There is no substitute for virtue. Free institutions secure 
rights, only when secured by, and when invigorating that spiritual free- 
dom, that moral power and elevation, which, I have set before you as 
the supreme good of our nature. 

According to these views, the first duty of a statesman is to build 
up the moral energy of a people. This is their first interest ; and he 
who weakens it, inflicts an injury which no talent can repair ; nor 
should any splendour of services, or any momentary success, avert from 
him the infamy which he has earned. Let public men loarn to think 
more reverently of their function. Let them feel that they are touching 
more vital interests than property. Let them fear nothing so much as 
to sap the moral convictions of a people, by unrighteous legislation, or 
a selfish policy. Let them cultivate in themselves the spirit of religion 
and virtue, as the first requisite to public station. Let no apparent 
advantage to the community, any more than to themselves, seduce them 
to tho infraction of any moral law; Let them put faith in virtue as tho 
strength of nations. Let them not be disheartened by temporary ill 
success in upright exertion. Let them r^jnember, that while they and 
their contemporaries live but for a day, the siate is to live for ages ; and 
that Time, the unerring arbiter, will vindicate the wisdom as well as 
the magnanimity of the public man, who, . confiding in the powor of 
truth, justice, and philanthropy, asserts their claims, and reverently 
follows their monitions, amidsfcgeneral disloyalty and corruption. 

I have hitherto spoken of the general influence which government 
should exert on the moral interests of a people, by expressing reverence 
for the moral law in its whole policy ana legislation. It is also bound 
to exert a more particular ana direct influence. I refer to its duty of 
preventing and punishing crime. This is one of the chief ends of 
government, but it has received as vet very little of the attention which 
it deserves. Government, indeed, has not been slow to punish crime, 
nor has society suffered for want of dungeons and gibbets. But the 
prevention of crime and the reformation of the offender, have nowhere 
taken rank among the first objects of legislation. Penal codes, breath- 
ing vengeance, and too often written in Hood, have been set in array 
against the violence of human passions, and the legislator’s conscience 
has been satisfied with enacting these. Whether by shocking humanity 
he has not multiplied offenders, is a question into which he would do 
wisely to inquire. 

On the means of preventing crime, I want time, and still more ability, 
to enlarge. I wouhl only say, that this object should be kept in view 
through the whole of legislation. For this end, laws should be as few 
and as simple As may be ; for an extensive and obscure code multiplies 
occasions of offence, and brings the citizen unnecessarily into collision 
with the state. Above all, let the laws bear broadly on their front the 
impress of justice and humanity, so that the moral sense of tho com- 
munity may become their sanction. Arbitrary and oppressive laws 
invite off ence,and take from disobedience the consciousness of guilt. 
It is even wise to attain from laws, which, however wise and good in 
themselves, have the semblance of inequality, which find no response in 
the heart of the citizen; .and which will be evaded with little remorse. 
The wisdom of legislation is especially seen in grafting laws on con- 
science. I add, what seems to me of great importance, that the penal 
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code should be brought to bear with the sternest impartiality ©n the rich 
and exalted, as well as the poor and fallen. Society suffers from the 
crimes of the former, not loss than by those of the latter. It has been 
truly said, that the amount of property taken by theft and forgory, is 
small compared with what is taken by dishonest insolvency. Yet the 
.thief is sent to prison, and the dishonest bankrupt lives perhaps in state. 
The moral sentiment of the community is thus corrupted ; and, for this 
and other solemn reasons, a reform is greatly needed in the laws which 
respect insolvency. I am shocked at the imprisonment of the honest 
debtor; and the legislation, which allows a creditor to play the tyrant 
over an innocent man, would disgrace, I think, a barbarous age. 1 am 
not less shocked by the impunity with which criminal insolvents con- 
tinually escape, and by the lenity of the community towards these 
transgressors of its most essential laws, 

Another means of preventing crime, is to punish it wisely; and by 
wise punishment, I mean that which aims to refonn the offender. \ 
know that this end of punishment has been questioned by wise and good 
men. But what higher or more practicable end can be proposed ! You 
say, we must punish for example.' But history shows that what is 
called exemplary punishment, cannot boast of great efficiency. Crime 
thrives under severe penalties, thrives on the blood of offenders. The 
frequent exhibition of stich punishments, hardens a people’s heart, and 
produces defiance and reaction in the guilty. Until recontly, govern- 
ment seems to have laboured to harden the criminal by throwing him 
into a crowd of offenders, into the putrid atmosphere of a common 
prison. Humanity rejoices in the reform, which, in this respect, is 
spreading through our country. To remove the convict from bad influ- 
ences, is an essential step to his moral restoration. It is however but 
a step. To place him under tho aid of good influence, is equally impor- 
tant ; and here individual exertion must come to the aid of legislative 
provisions. Private Christians, selected at once for their judiciousness 
and philanthropy, must connect themselves with the solitary prisoner, 
and by manifestations of a sincere fraternal interest, by conversation, 
books, and encouragement, must touch within him chords which have 
long ceased to vibrate ; must awaken new hopes ; must show him that 
all is not lost, that God, and Christ, and virtue, and the friendship of 
the virtuous, and honour, and immortality, may yet be secured. Of 
this glorious ministry of private Christianity, I do not despair. I know 
1 shall be told of the failure of all efforts to reclaim criminals. They 
have not always failed. And besides, has philanthropy, has genius, has 
the strength of humanity, been fairly ana fervently put forth in this 
great concern? I find in the New Testament no class of human beings 
whom charity is instructed to forsake. I find no exception made by 
Him who came to seek and save that which was lost. I must add, that 
the most hopeless subjects are not always to be found in prisons. That 
convicts are dreadfully corrupt, I knew; but not more corrupt than 
some who walk at large, and are not excluded from our kindness. The 
rich man who defrauds, is certainly as criminal as the poor man who 
steals. The rich man who drinks to excess, contracts deeper guilt than 
he who sinks into this vice under the pressure of want. The young 
man who seduces innocence, deserves more richly the House of Correc- 
tion, than the unhappy female whom he allured into the path of destruc- 
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tion. Still more, I cannot but remember how much the guilt of the 
convict results from the general corruption of society. When I reflect, 
how much of the responsibility for crimes rests on the state, how many 
of the offences, which are most severely punished, are to be traced to 
neglected education, to early squalid want, to temptations and exposures 
which society might do much to relieve — I feel that a spirit of mercy. 
Should temper legislation ; that we should not sever ourselves so widely 
from our fallen brethren ; that we should recognize 'in them the coun- 
tenance and claims of humanity ; that we should strive to win them 
back to God. 

I have thus spoken of the obligation of government to contribute by 
various means to the moral elevation of «; people. I dose this head 
with expressing sorrow^ an institution* capable of such purifying 
influences, should so bftenoe engines of a nation's 

corruption. ‘ 

In this discourse I hai^^i^ted eh the stroreme importance of virtu- 
ous principle, of moraJ ferce, mid elevationin the community; and I 
have thus spoken, not that I might conform to professional duty, but 
from deep personal conviction. - #onbt not many feel, that 

the great distinction of «a nation, thtf worth possessing, and 

frhich brings after it all j&cvaience of pure prin- 
ciple among the citizens. % pm ; tf state, in the character 

and institutions of whic^|'jj& > of improvement, which I 

can speak of with an hemm^fiide, ih whose records I may meet great 
and honoured names^; and which is nadting the world its debtor by its 
discoveries of truth, atydby ani txsmpla of vptuous freedom. Oh savo 
me from a country which worships wealth,ftj&4 ca*$s not true * 
in which intrigue bears rule ; in whichpatriotisna borrows its zeal from 
the prospect of office ; in which hungry sycophants besiege with supplica- 
tion all the departments of state; in winch public men bear the brand 
of vice, and the seat of government is a noisome sink of private licen- 
tiousness aud political corruption. Tell me not of the honour of 
belonging to a free country. 1 ask, does our liberty bear generous 
fruits? Does it exalt us in manly spirit, in public virtue, above coun- 
tries trodden under foot by despotism? Tell me not of the extent of 
our territory. I care not now large it is, if it multiply degenerate men. 
Speak not of our prosperity. Better be one of a poor people, plain in 
manners, revering Goa ana respecting themselves, than belong to a rich 
country which knows no higher good than riches. Earnestly do I 
desire for this country, that, instead of copying Europe with an undis- 
ceraing servility, it may have a character of its own, corresponding to 
the freedom and equality of our institutions. One Europe is enough. 
One Paris is enough. How much to be desired is it, that, separated 
as we are from the eastern continent by an ocean, we should be still 
more widely separated by simplicity of manners, by domestic purity, by 
inward piety, by reverence for human nature, by moral independence, 
by withstanding that subjection to fashion and that debilitating 
sensuality, which characterize the most civilized portions of the old 
world! 

Of this? country I may say with peculiar emphasis, that its happiness 
is bound up in its virtue. On this our union can alone stand firm. 
Oar union is not like that of other nations, confirmed by the habits of 
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ages, and riveted by force. It is a recent, and still more, a voluntary 
union. It is idle to talk of force as binding us*together. Nothing can 
retain a member of this confederacy, when, resolved on separation. The 
only bonds that can permanently unite us, are moral ones. That there 
are repulsive powers, principles of discord, in these States, we all feel. 
The attraction which is to counteract them, is only to be found in a calm 
wisdom, controlling the passions, in a spirit of equity and regard to the 
common weal, and in virtuous patriotism, clinging to union as the only 
pledge of freedom and peace. Theunion is threatened by sectional 
jealousies, and collisions of local interests, which can be reconciled only 
by a magnanimous liberality. It is endangered by the prostitution of 
executive patronage, through which the public treasury is turned into a 
fountain of corruption andh^^he test #; p^er, which perpetually 
convulses the country &r the sake of office into new hands ; 

and the only remedy &r these evils, is in the moral indig- 
nation of the commui^y^m apttre, which will overwhelm 

with infamy this eelfish sqtiRtioii. r U 

'* C' ” , 

To the Chief MagfetraM ^.i^'fl^opi^awealth, and to those asso- 
ciated with him in Legislative departments, 1 

respectfully commend been delivered; and, 

with the simplicity betii^pg. Christ, I would remind 

them of their solemn G^c^4o^tiieir fellow-creatures, and 

to the interests of humamt vftjwc«od religion. We trust 
that in their high stations, seek, not themselves, but tho 

public weal, and will seek it byfw to the principles of 

the Constitution, and st^sth<W ti> the principles of God’s Everlasting 
Law. > it?' ' ■ 
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Matthew xvi. 24 : “ Then uid Jetow unto hi* disciple*, if an; man will come after 
me, let him deny himself* ntd tahe i#,hi| crow and Mow me.” 


This passage is 
has given us his ton 
common in the New 
of those times is 
instructions. The 



Sr- Scaur’s mode of teaching. He 
this style is so 
tance with the usages 
of a large part of his 


-that an 
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the greatest criminals, and was intthded to inSict the deepest disgrace 
as well as sorest pain. ** tatanA ho/i thATAfnnt hAcoms 

a proverbial eipressidi 
tins phrase in the to: 
become his disciple 
excellence of his 
reproach, and 
literal, but is an 
teaching; I mean, of! 
to be restrained by " 
without considerate 
know that this precept, for 
self-inflicted penance, and to the 
ness ; and it is one among many w , 
sober judgment to a beneficial use of 
In this discourse, I shall offer j$f 
of Christian Self-denial, and on the- 


had therefore become 
Dg and shame. By 
that no man could 
of the truth and 
_ a ainst persecution, 
w ourselves,” is more 
common in oar Saviour’s 
which require 
V and which, if taken 
error. We 
i, has driven men to 
cloister and wilder- 
ity of a calm and 
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;e in soconsti- 
id in discussing these 


tuting us, as to make self-denial _ 

topics, I shall set before you its obKgation^Ueeessity, and excellence. _ 
We are to deny ourselves; but how far? to 'what extent? This is 
our first inquiry. d&kwe to deny ourselves wholly? To deny our- 
selves in even power, faculty, and affection of our nature ? Has the 
duty no bounds? For example, are we to deny the highest part of our 
nature: I mean conscience, or the moral faculty? Are we to oppose 
our iense off right, oar desire of virtue? Every Christian says, No. 
Conscience is sacred; and revelation is intended to quicken, not 
resist it ■ '< . 

1, are we to deny reason, the intellectual fiiculty, by which we 
i evidence, tyaee out causes and effects, ascend to universal truths, 


and seekto&tabliih 


^ .. t , /among all our views? The answer to 

this question seed* as:^)tin as to the former. Yet many good men have 

3 ed to dfcad wasen, have imagined an inconsistency between faith 
( free use of tmr intellectual powers, and have insisted that it is a 
religious duty to gjmtaete our understandings.” To some this mar 
even seem nprfccigp kps?: h of Christian self-denial. The error I think 
is a great on* j andBelieviiig^ that the honour, progress, and beneficial 
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influence of Christianity are involved in its removal, I wish to give it 
a brief consideration, 

I am told that I must deny reason, I ask, Must I deny it, when 
it teaches me that there is a God? If so, the very foundation of 
religion is destroyed, and I am abandoned to utter unbelief. Again, 
must I deny reason, when it forbids the literal interpretation of the text, 
which commands us to hate father and mother and our own lives? If so, 
I must rupture the most sacred ties of domestic life, and must add to 
social vices the crime of self-murder. Surely reason, in its teachings 
on these great subjects, is not to be datiM* but revered and obeyed; 
and, if revered here, where might ^contemned .'and renounced? 

1 am told, that we have reason even God’s word ; 

and that this is to be followed, and denied. But 1 ask, How 

do 1 know that Christkmity is God’s not the evidences of 

this religion submitted to reason? and If ikk, fmmltjbe unworthy of 
trust, is not revelation necessarily iw&md In loe same condemnation? 
The truth is, and it ought nut 'fo disguised, that our ultimate reli- 
ance is, and must be, iemm* vFaith in this power lies at 

the foundation of alloth^! feith. No trust can be placed in God, if 
we discredit the famflty by wM is disowned. — 1 have another 

objection to thedoctrin^ tlkttt ww must deqjr mason in order to follow 
revelation. Season isthe revelation is addressed, 

and by which alone it ' Sl 90l3iout it we should be 

incapable of divine ' foachi^|^^^H^ui the eye we should lose 
the hifpiest influences of would .discourage the 

use of reason, that we may, better revelation, are much like 

those who should bind up or plucfcdiift the eye, that we might enjoy 
to the full the splendour Of the day. ’ *» ’ 

Perhaps I shall be ^u^|$|''tne many and gross errors into which 
reason has fallen on aimost eVOry subject, and shall be told that here 
are motives for distrusting and denying it. I reply, first, by asking 
how we detect these errors. By what power do we learn that reason 
so often misguides titf" Is it not by reason itself? and shall we 
renounce it on account ofciis capacity of rectifying its own wrong 
judgments ? — Consider ndvthat on no subject has reason gone more 
astray than in the interpretation of the Scriptures ; so that, if it is to 
be denied on account of its errors, we must especially debar it from 
the study of revelation ; in other words, we must shut the word of God 
in despair, a consequence which, to a Protestant, is a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the doctrine from which it flows. 

A common method of enforcing the denial of reason, is to contrast 
it with the Infinite Intelligence of God ; and then to ask whether it can 
be prostrated too submissively, or renounced too humbly, before Him, 

I acknowledge reverently the immeasurable superiority of God to 
human reason ; but I do not therefore contemn or renounce it; for, in 
the first place, it is as true of the “rapt seraph” as of man, that his 
intelligence is most narrow, compared with tile Divine. Is no honour 
therefore due to angelic wisdom? In the next place, I observe, that 
human reason, imperfect though it be, is still the offspring of God, 
allied to him intimately, and worthy of its divine Parent. There is 
no extravagance in caning it, as is sometimes done, “a beam of the 
infinite light;” for it involves in its very essence those immutable and 
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everlasting principles of truth and rectitude, which constitute the glory 
of the Divine Mind. It ascends to the sublime idea of God by possessing 
kindred attributes, and knows him only through its affinity with him. 
It carries within itself the germ of that spiritual perfection, which is 
the great end of the creation. Is it not, then, truly a “partaker of a 
divine nature?” Can we speak or think of it too gratefully or with too 
much respect? The Infinity 1 of God, so far from calling on me to 
prostrate and annihilate reason, exalts my conception of it. It is my 
faith in this perfection of the Diving Mind, that inspires me with 
reverence for the human, for they are intimately connected, the latter 
being' a derivation from the former, and endued with the power of 
approaching its original more and xpofe through eternity. Severed 
from God, reason would grandeur* In his infinity it has at 

once a source and a pledge Of endless and unbounded improvement. 
God delights to communicate himself ; and therefore his greatness, far 
from inspiring contempt'^lteiM iwm, gives it a sacredness, and 
opens before it the mo^ffe voting hopes*:! $?h®. error of men is, not 
that they exaggerate,,Mpbftt; they do:^»iow or suspect the worth 
and dignity or their \ ' ' 1 

Perhaps I shall be reason is nottobe denied universally, 

but only in cases wfr^PPs teachings are contradicted by revelation. 
To this I reply, ^ '|j2k^ntradietioxi'' ''1b|fiiiNeexx reason and a genuine 
revelation cannot lA doctrine aiming a divine origin would 
refute itself, by opposing th0%tf8is which reason intuitively 

discerns, or whM£|te^^ natrira, God is the “ Father of 

lights” and the * J and he cannot darken and 
distract the human mind irreconcileable instructions. 

He cannot subvert the authority Of th^yery faculty through which we 
arrive at the knowledge of himself. Ateyel&tion from the Author of 
our rational nature, will certainly be adapted to its fundamental laws. 
I am aware, that it k very possMe to gke the name of reason to rash 
prejudices and corruptf opmions, Ksd W on this ground we may falsely 

E ounce a genuine revelation to be inconsistent with reason ; and our 
eness to this delusion binds us to judge calmly, cautiously, <and in 
the fear of God. But i& after a deliberate and impartial use of our 
best faculties, a professed revelation seems to us plainly to disagree with 
itself or to great principles which we cannot question, we 
ought not to lMt»te to withhold from it our belief. I am surer that 
my rational nafeeisfrimi God, than that any book is an expression of 
his will. This light in my own breast is his primary revelation, and all 
subsequent ones most accord with it, and are in fact intended to blend 
with and brighten it My hearers, as you value Christianity, never 
ap$&0f it as in anything opposed to man's rational nature. Join not 
its fees m casting on it this reproach. It was given, not to supersede 
our rational &<ralties, but to quicken and invigorate them, to open a 
wider field -to thought to bring peace into the intellect as well as into 
the^heart, to give harmony to all our views. We grievously wrong 
(testianity, fey supposing it to raise a standard ^gainst reason, or to 
demand the sacrifice of tm noblest faculties. These are her allies, 
friends, kindred* With: them she holds unalterable concord. Whenever 
doctrines are taught ydafrom the Christian records, opposing any clear 
conviction df redsoddiid conscience* be assured that it is not the teaching 
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of Christ which you hear. Some rash human expounder is substituting 
his own weak, discordant tones for the voice of God, which they no 
more resemble than the rattling chariot-wheel does Heaven’s awful 
thunder. — Never, never do violence to your rational nature. He who 
in any case admits doctrines which contradict reason, has broken down 
the great barrier between truth and falsehood, and lays open his mind 
to every delusion. The great mark of error, which is inconsistency, 
ceases to shock him. He has violated the first law of the intellect, and 
must pay the fearful penalty. Happy will it be for him, if, by the 
renunciation of reason, he be not prepared for the opposite extreme, 
and do not, through a natural reaction, rusk into the excess of incre- 
dulity. In the records of individuals and of the race, it is not uncommon 
for an era of intellectual prostration to bOifollowed by an era of proud 
and licentious philosophy ; nor will this alternation cease to form the 
history of the human mind, till the just rights of reason be revered. 

I will notice one more forna, and a common one, in which the 
duty of denying reason is paged* We are that there is one case 
in which we ought to cur underatepdings, and that is, the 

case of mysteries, wbeneybr tl&y are taught ft pe word of God. The 
answer to this popular language is short, ilmieries, continuing such , 
cannot, from their very nature, be believed, and of consequence reason 
incurs no blame in remsing them assent. Thi&itill appear by consi- 
dering what a mystery is, ppie language of Scripture, and in its true 
sense, it is a secret, somttMig unknown. I say, then, that from its 
nature it cannot be an object of heliefpibr tp know and to believe are 
expressions of the same act of the riil?s4 di&ring chiefly in this, that 
the former is more applicable tp what admits of demonstration, the 
latter to probable truth. 1 havej*o disposition to deny the existence 
of mystenes. Every truth involves them. Every object which falls 
under our notice, the most common and simple, contains much that we 
do not know and cannot now penetrate. We know not, for example, 
what it is which holds together Itfcepartioles of the meanest stone be- 
neath our feet, nor the manner in which the humblest plant grows. 
That there are mysteries, secrets, things unknown without number, I 
should be the last to deny. T only maintain, and in so doing I utter 
an identical proposition, that what is mysterious, secret, unknown, 
cannot at the same time be known or an object of feith. It is a great 
and common error, tp confound facts which we understand, with the 
mysteries which lurk under them, and to suppose that in believing the 
first, we believe the last. But no two things are more distinct, nor does 
the most thorough knowledge of the one imply the least, perception of 
the other. For example, my hand is moved by the act of my will. 
This is a plain fact. The words which convey it are among the most 
intelligible. I believe it without doubt. But under this feet, which I 
so weu know, lies a great mystery. The manner in which the will acts 
on the hand, or the process which connects them, is altogether unknown. 
The fact and the mystery, as you see, have nothing in common. The 
former is so manifest, that I cannot, if I would, withhold from it mv 
faith. Of the latter not even a glimpse is afforded me ; not an idea m it 
has dawned on the mind; and without ideas, there can, of course, be 
no knowledge or belief. These remarks apply to revelation as well as 
to nature. The subjects of which revelation treats— God, Christ, human 
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nature, holiness, heaven, contain infinite mysteries. What is revealed 
in regard to them is indeed as nothing compared with what remains 
secret. But “ secret things belong to God,” and the pride of reason is 
manifested, not in declining, but in professing, to make them objects of 
faith. — It is the influence of time and of intellectual improvement to 
bring mysteries to light, both in nature and religion ; ana just as far 
as this process goes on, the belief of them becomes possible and right. 
Thus, the cause of eclipses, which was once a mystery, is now disclosed 
and who of us does not believe it! In like manner Christ revealed 
“ the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” or the purposes and methods 
of God which had been kept secret for ages, in relation to the redemption 
of the world from sin, death, and woe. Being now revealed, or having 
ceased to be mysteries, these have become objects of faith, and reason 
ranks them among its most glorious truths. 

From what has been said t W e see, that to deny reason is no part of 
religion. Never imagine ywtfselves called to prostrate and contemn 
this noble nature. Reverence conscience. Foster, extend, enlighten 
intellect. Never imagine that you are forsaking God, in reposing a 
trust in the faculties he has given you. Only exercise them with 
impartiality, disinterestedness, and a supreme love of truth, and their 
instructions will conspire with revelation, and a beautiful harmony will 
more and more manifest itself in the lessons which God’s book and 
God’s works, which Christ and conscience teach. 

But, if Reason and Conscience ace not to be denied, what is? I 
answer, that there are other principles in our nature. Man is not 
wholly reason and conscience. He has various appetites, passions, 
desires, resting on present gratifioation ahd on outward objects ; some 
of which we possess in common with inferior animals, such as sensual 
appetites and anger ; and others belong more to the mind, such as love 
of power, love of honour, love of property, love of society, love of 
amusement, or a taite for literaj)ure jnd elegant arts ; but all referring 
to our present being, and terminating chiefly on Ourselves, or on a few 
beings who are identified with ourselves. These are to be denied or 
renounced; by which I mean not exterminated, but renounced as 
masters, guides, lords* and brought into strict and entire subordination 
to our moral apd intellectual powers. It is a false idea, that religion 
requires the extermination of any principle, desire, appetite, or passion, 
which our Creator has implanted. Our nature is a whole, a beautiful 
whole, and no part can he spared. You might as properly and inno- 
cently lop off a limb from the body, as eradicate any natural desire from 
the mind. All our appetites are in themselves Innocent and useful, 
ministering to the general weal of the soul They are like the element 
of the natural world, parts of a wise and beneficent system, but, life 
those elements, are beneficent only when restrained. 

There are two remarks relating to our appetites and desires, which 
will show their need Of frequent denial and constant control. In the 
first place, it is true k t Umax all, that they do not carry within them- 
selves their own ritiei They are blind impulses. Present their objects, 
and they are excited as easuy when gratification would be injurious as 
when it would be usefaL We are not so constituted, for example, that 
we hunger and thirst for those things only, which will be nutritive and 
Wholesome, and lose all hunger and thirst at the moment when we have 
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eaten or drunk enongh. We are not so made, that the desire of 
property springs up only when property can be gained by honest means, 
ana that it declines and dies as soon as we have acquired a sufficiency 
for ourselves and for usefulness. Our desires are unaisceming instincts, 
generally directed to what is useful, but often clamouring for gratifi- 
cation, which would injure health, debilitate the mind, or oppose the 
general good ; and this blindness of desire makes the demand for self- 
denial urgent and continual. 


I pass to a second remark. Our appetites and desires carry with 
them a principle- of growth or tendency to* enlargement. They expand 
by indulgence, and, if not restrained, they fill and exhaust the soul, aud 
hence are to be strictly watched over .and denied. Nature has set 
bounds to the desires of the brute, but not to human desire, which 


partakes of the illimitableness of the soul to which it belongs. In brutes, 


for example, the animal appetites impel to a certain round of simple 
gratifications, beyond which they never pass. But man, having 
imagination and invention* is able by these noble faculties to whet his 
sensual desires indefinitely, fie is able to form new combinations of 
animal pleasures, and to provoke appetite by stimulants. The East 
gives up its spices, and the South holds riotback its vintage. Sea and 


in a few plants, perhaps in a single blade, man’s table groans under the 

r ils of all regions ; and the consequence is, that in not a few cases 
whole strength of the soul rune into appetite, just as some rich soil 
shoots up into poisouous weeds, and man, the rational creature of God, 
degenerates into the most thorough sensualist. — As another illustration 
of the tendency of our desires to grow and usurp the whole mind, take 
the love of property. We see this every day gaining dangerous strength, 
if left to itself, if not denied or curbed. It is a thirst which is inflamed 
by the very copiousness of its draughts. Anxiety grows with possession. 
Riches become dearer by time* The love of money, far from withering 
in life’s winter, strikes deeper and deeper root in the heart of age. He 
who has more than he can use or manage, crows more and more eager 
and restless for new gains, muses by day ana dreams by night of wealth ; 
and in this way the whole vigour of his soul, of intellect and affection, 
shoots up into an intense, unconquerable, and almbst infinite passion 
for accumulation. 

It is an interesting and solemn reflection, that the very nobleness of 
human cature may become the means and instrument of degradation. 
The powers which ally us to God, when pressed into the service of desire 
aud appetite, enlarge desire into monstrous excess, and irritate appetite 
into fury. The rapidity of thought, the richness of imagination, the 
resources of invention, when enslaved to any passion, give it an extent 
and energy unknown to inferior natures ; and just in proportion as this 
usurper establishes its empire over us, all the nobler attainments and 
products of the soul pensh. Truth, virtue, honour^ religion, hope, 
faith, charity, die. Here we see the need of self-denial. The lower 
principles of our nature not only act blindly, but, if neglected, grow 
indefinitely, and overshadow and blight and destroy eveiy better growth. 
Without self-restraint and self-denial, the proportion, order, beauty, 
and harmony of the spiritual nature are subverted, and the soul becomes 
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as monstrous and deformed* as the body would become, were all the 
nutriment to flow into a few organs and these the least valuable, and to 
break out into loathsome excresences, whilst the eye, the ear, and the 
active limbs should pmcy &nd be palsied, and leave us without guidance 
or power. 

l)o any of you now ask, how it comes to pass that we are so con- 
stituted; why we are formed with desires so blind and strong, and 
tending so constantly to enlargement and dominion ; and how we can 
reconcile this constitution with God’s goodness? This is our second 
question. Some will answer it, by saying, that this constitution is a 
sinful nature derived from our first parents ; that it comes not from 
God, but from Adam; that is is a sad inheritance from the first fallen 
pair ; . and that God is not tp he blamed for it, but our original progenitor. 
But, 1 confess, this explanation does not satisfy me. Scripture says, 
it was God who made me, not Adam. What I was at birth, I was by 
the ordinance of God. Hake the connexion between Adam and his 
posterity as close as you will, God must have intended it, and God has 
carried it into effect. My soul, at the moment of its creation, was as 
fresh from the hands of the Deity, as if no human parent had preceded 
me ; and 1 see not how to shift off on any other being* the reproach of 
my nature, if it deserve reproach. But does it merit blame? Is the 
tendency to excess and growth, which we are conscious of in our pas- 
sions and appetites, any derogation from the goodness or wisdom of our 
Maker? Can we find only evil in such a constitution? Perhaps it 
may minister to the highest purpose of God. 

It is true, that as we are now made, our appetites and desires often 
war against reason, conscience, and religion. But why is this warfare 
appointed? Not to extinguish these high principles ; but to awaken and 
invigorate them. It is meant to give them a field for action, occasion 
for effort, and means of victory. True, virtue is thus opposed and 
endangered ; but virtue owes its vigour and hardihood to obstacles, and 
wins its crown by conflict I do hot say, that God can find no school 
for character but temptation, and trial, and strong desire ; but I do say, 
that the present state is a fit and noble school. ^ You, my hearers, would 
have the path of virtue, from the very beginning, smooth and strewed 
with flowers; and would^ hNsih the soul to energy? You would 
have pleasure always cowad* with duty ; and how, then, would you 
attest your loyalty to duty? You would have conscience and desire 
always speak the same language, and prescribe the same path ; and how, 
then, would conscience assert its supremacy ? God has implanted blind 
desires, which often rise up against reason and conscience, that he may 
give to these high faculties the dignity of dominion and the joy of vic- 
tory. He hai j^ouuded us with rivals to himself, that we may love 
him freely, and by ©sfrown unfettered choice erect his throne in our 
souls. He hhs jpvtp tit strong desires of inferior things, that the desire 
of excellence may g*^ stronger than all Make such a world as you 
wish, let ho appetite of passion ever resist God’s will, no object of desire 
ever come incompetition with duty ; and where would be the resolution, 
and energy fl ^iin4'|ps^cy, and effort, and purity, the trampling under 
foot of lw feaUMppHC generous self-surrender* the heroic devotion, 
all the sublimities ofvirtue, which now throw lustre over man’s nature 
and speak of his You would blot the precept of self-denial 
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from the Scriptures, and the need of it from human life, and, in so 
doing, you would blot out almost every interesting passage in man’s 
history. Let me ask you, when you read that history, what is it which 
most interests and absorbs you, which seizes on the imagination and 
memory, which agitates the soul to its centre? Who is the man whom 
. you select from the records of time as the object of your special admira 
tion? Is it he, who lived to indulge himself? whose current of life 
flowed most equably and pleasurably? whose desires were crowned most 
liberally with means of gratification? whose table was most luxuriantly 
spread? and whom fortune made the envy of his neighbourhood by the 
fulness of her gifts? Were such the men to whom monuments have 
been reared, and whose memories, freshened with tears of joy and 
revei ence, grow and flourish and spread through every age? Oh no! 
He whom we love, whose honour we most covet, is he who has most 
denied and subdued himself; who has made the most entire sacrifice of 
appetites and passions and private interest to God, and virtue, and 
mankind; who has walked in a rugged path, and clung to good and 
great ends in persecution and pain ; who, amidst the solicitations of 
ambition, ease, and private friendship and the menaces of tyranny and 
malice, has listened to the voice of conscience, and found a recompense 
for blighted hopes and protracted suffering, in conscious uprightness 
and the favour of God. Who is it that is most lovely in domestic life? 
It is the Martyr to domestic affection, the mother forgetting herself, and 
ready to toil, suffer, die for the happiness and virtue of her children. 
Who is it that we honour in pubuc life? It is the Martyr to his 
country, he who serves her, not when she has honours for his brow and 
wealth for his coffers, but who clings to her in her danger and falling 
glories, and thinks life a cheap sacrifice to her safety and freedom. 
Whom does the church retain in most grateful remembrance, and pro- 
nounce holy and blessed? The self-denying, self-immolating apostle, 
the fearless confessor, the devoted martyr, men who have held fast the 
truth even in death, and bequeathed it to future ages amidst blood. 
Above all, to wbat moment or the life of Jesus does the Christian turn 
as the most affecting and sublime illustration of his divine character? 
It is that moment, when, in the spirit of self-sacrifice, denying every 
human passion, and casting away ©very earthly interest, he bore the 
agony and shame of the cross. Thus aft great virtues bear the impress 
of self-denial; and were God's present constitution of our nature and 
life so reversed as to demand no renunciation Of desire, the chief interest 
and glory of our present being would pass away. There would be 
nothing m history to thrill us with admiration. We should have no 
consciousness of the power and greatness of the soul. We should love 
feebly and coldly, for we should find nothing in one another to love 
earnestly. Let us not, then, complain of Providence because it has 
made self-denial necessary ; or complain of religion, because it summons 
us to this work. Religion and nature here hold one language. Our 
own souls bear witness to the teaching of Christ, that it is the “narrow 
way” of self-denial " which leadeth unto life.” 

My friends, at death, if reason is spared to us and memoiy retains 
its hold on the past, wifi it gratify us 16 see, that we have lived, not to 
deny, but to indulge ourselves, that we have bowed our souls to any 
passion, that we gave the reins to lust, that we were palsied by sloth. 
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that, through love of gain, we hardened ourselves against the claims of 
humanity, or, through love of man’s favour, parted with truth and 
moral independence, or that in anything reason and conscience were 
sacrificed to the impulse of desire* and God forgotten for present good? 
Shall we then find comfort in remembering our tables of luxury, our 
pillows of down, our wealth amassed and employed for private ends, or 
our honours won by base compliance with the world? bid any man at 
his death ever regret his conflicts with himself, his victories over appe- 
tite, his scorn of impure pleasures, or his sufferings for righteousness’ 
sake? Did any man ever mourn, that he had impoverished himself by 
integrity, or worn out his frame in the service of mankind? Are these 
the recollections which barrow the soul, and darken and appal the last 
hour ? To whom is the last hour most serene and full of hope? Is it 
not to him, who, amidst penis and allurements, has denied himself, and 
taken up the cross with the holy resolution of Jesus Christ? 
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Matthew xri. 24: “Then said Jesus unto his disciples, if any man will pome 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me.* 1 

In the preceding discourse, I spoke of the just limits and moral dignity 
of self-denial, I resume the subject, because it throws much light on 
the nature of true virtue, and helps us to distinjguish moral goodness 
from qualities which resemble it Clear conceptions on this point are 
inestimable. To love and seek excellence, we must know what it is, 
and separate it from counterfeits. For want of just views of virtue and 
piety, men’s admiration and efforts are often wasted, and sometimes 
carry them wide of the great object of human life. Perhaps the truth 
on this subject cannot be brought out more clearly than by considering 
the nature of Self-denial Such will be the aim of this discourse. 

To deny ourselves, is to deny, to withstand, to renounce, whatever 
within or without, interferes with our conviction of right, or with the 
will of God. It is to suffer, to make sacrifices, for duty or our princi- 
ples. The question now offers itself, What constitutes the singular 
merit of this suffering? Mere suffering, we all know, is not virtue. 
Evil men often endure pain as well as the good, and are evil still. This 
and this alone constitutes th&r worth and importance of the sacrifice, 
suffering, which enters into self-denial that it springs from and mani- 
fests Moral Strength, power over ourselves, force of purpose, or the 
mind’s resolute determination of itself to duty. It is the proof and 
result of inward energy. Difficulty, hardship, suffering, sacrifices, are 
tests and measures of Moral Force, and the great means of its enlarge- 
ment. To withstand these is the same thing as to put forth power. 
Self-denial, then, is the will acting with power in the choice and 
prosecution of duty. Here we have the distinguishing glory of self- 
denial, and here we have the essence and distinction of a good and 
virtuous mam 

The truth to which these views leads us, and which lam now solicit- 
ous to enforce, is this, that the great characteristic of a virtuous or 
religious mind is strength or Mom purpose. This force is the measure 
of excellence. The very idea of Duty implies that we are bound to 
adopt and pursue it with a stronger and more settled determination 
than any other object, and virtue consists in fidelity to this primary 
dictate of conscience. We have virtue only as far as we exert inward 
energy, or as far as we put forth a strong and overcoming will in obey- 
ing the law of God ana of our own minds. Let this truth be deeply 
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felt. Let us not confide in good emotions, in kind feelings, in tears for 
the suffering, or in admiration of noble deeds. These are not goodness, 
in the mom and Christian sense of that word. It is force of upright 
and holy purpose, attested and approved by withstanding trial, tempt- 
ation, allurement, and suffering ; it is this, in which virtue consists. I 
know nothing else which an enlightened conscience approves, nothing 
else which God will accept. 

I am aware, that if I were called upon to state mj ideas of a perfect 
character, I should give an answer that would seem at first to contra- 
dict the doctrine just expressed, or to be inconsistent with the stress 
which I have laid on strength of moral purpose. I should say, that 
perfection of mind, like that of the body, consists of two elements, of 
strength and beauty ; that it consists of firmness and mildness, of force 
and tenderness, of vigour and grace. It would ill become a teacher of 
Christianity to overlook the Importance of sympathy, gentloness, 
humility, and charity, in his definition of moral excellence. The 
amiable, attractive, mild attributes of the mind are recommended as of 
great price in the sight of God, by Him who was emphatically meek 
and lowly in heart. Still I must say, that all virtue lies in strength of 
character or of moral purpose ; for these gentle, sweet, winning quali- 
ties rise into virtue only when pervaded ana sustained by moral energy. 
On this they must rest, by this they must be controlled and exalted, or 
they have no moral worth, I acknowledge love, kindness, to be a great 
virtue ; but what da I mean by love, when I thus speak? Do I mean 
a constitutional tenderness? an instinctive sympathy? the natural and 
almost necessary attachment to friends and be&efectors? the kindness 
which is inseparable from our social state, and which is never wholly 
extinguished in the human breast! In all these emotions of our 
nature, I see the kind design of God; I see a beauty; I see the germ 
and capacity of an oyer-growing charity. But they are not virtues, 
they are not proper objects of moral approbation, nor do they givo any 
Bure pledge of improvement. This natural amiawenees I too often see 
in company with sloth, with usefessBestjWflh the Ippomptible vanity 
and dissipation of fashionable life. It iano ground of trust, no promise 
of fidelity, in any of the great exigencies of life, The love, the bene- 
volence, which I honour as virtue, is not the Jp| f? nature or condition, 
but the growth and manifestation of tbr fiepw power. It is a 
spirit chosen as excellent, cherished as # 4&^^|;jiNpctea with a jealous 
oare, and especially fortified by the resitim^^lppubjection of opposite 
propensities. It & the soul, determining itself to break every chain of 
selfishness, to enkttg* and to invigorate kind affections, to identify 
itself with other beings, to sympathise, not with a few, bat with all the 
living and rational children of God, to honour others' worth, to increase 
and enjoy their bappjh#as, to partake in the universal goodness of the 
Creator, and to wifbin itself every motion of pride, anger, or 

sensual desire, $h this pure charity. In other words, it 

is strength of hofcr inftised into the land affections, which 

raises them itttft cf. gives them a moral worth, not found in 
constitutional ^iabMS& 

I read in (he Scriptures 'the praises of meekness. Bat when I see a 
man meek or patfentw fcjnry through tameness, or insensibility, or 
want of self-respect, pasrively g^ meek through constitution or fear, 
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I look on him with feelings very different from veneration. It is the 
meekness of principle ; it is mildness replete with energy ; it is the 
forbearance of a man who feels a wrong, but who curbs anger, who 
though injured resolves to be just, who voluntarily remembers that his 
foe is a man and a brother, who dreads to surrender himself to his 
passions, who in the moment of provocation subjects himself to reason 
and religion, and who holds fast the great truth, that the noblest victory 
over a foe is to disarm and subdue him by equity and kindness, — it is 
this meekness which I venerate, .and which seems to me one of the 
divinest virtues. It is moral power, the strength of virtuous purpose, 
pervading meekness, which gives it all its title to respect. 

It is worthy of special remark, that without this moral energy, resist- 
ing passion and impulse, our tenderest attachments degenerate more or 
less into weaknesses and immoralities; sometimes prompting us to 
sympathize with those whom we love, in their errors, prejudices, and 
evil passions ; sometimes inciting us to heap upon them injurious praises 
and indulgences ; sometimes urging us to wrong or neglect others, that 
we may the more enjoy or serve our favourites ; and sometimes poison- 
ing our breasts with jealousy or envy, because our affection is not 
returned with equal warmth. The principle of love, whether exercised 
towards our relatives or our country, whether manifested in courtesy 
or compassion, can only become virtue, can only acquire purity, con- 
sistency, serenity, dignity, when imbued, swayed, cherished, enlarged 
by the power of a virtuous will, by a self-denying energy. It is Inward 
Force, power over ourselves, which is the beginning and the end of 
virtue. 

What I have now said of the kind affections is equally true of the 
religious ones. These have virtue in them, only as far as they are 
imbued with self-denying strength. ^ I know that multitudes place 
religion in feeling. Ardent sensibility is the measure of piety. He who 
is wrought up by poaching or sympathy into extraordinary fervour, is 
a saint ; and thesis he governs himself in his piety, the more he is 
looked upon as infepred. But 1 know of no religion which has moral 
worth or is acceptable to God, but that which grows from and is 
nourished by our ownspifitual, self-denying energy. Emotion towards 
God, springing own thought or care, grateful feelings at 

the reception of sig^li lip^lts, the swelling of the soul at the sight of 
nature, tenderness niiptood bj descriptions of the love and cross of 
Christ, these, 1^ouj^||^% high capacities, though means and 
materials of piety, are nil themselves acceptable religion. The reli- 
gious character which has true virtue, and which is built upon a rock, 
is that which has been deliberately and resolutely adopted and cherished, 
as our highest duty, and as the friend and strengthener of all other 
duties, and which we have watched over and confirmed by suppressing 
inconsistent desires and passions, by warring against selfishness and the 
love of the world. t # 

There is one fact very decisive on this subject. It is not uncommon 
to see people with strong religious feeling, who are not made better by 
it ; who at church or in other meetings are moved perhaps to tears, but 
who make no progress in self-government of charity, and who gain 
nothing of elevation of mind in their common feelings and transactions. 
They take pleasure in religious excitement, just as others delight to be 
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interested by a fiction or a play. They invite these emotions because 
they suppose them to aid or ensure salvation, and soon relapse into their 
ordinary sordidness or other besetting infirmities. Now to give the 
name of Religion to this mockery, is the surest way to dishonour it. 
True religion is not mere emotion, is not something communicated to 
us without our own moral effort. It involves much self-denial. Its 
great characteristic is, not feeling, but the subjection of our wills, 
desires, habits, lives, to the will of God, from a conviction that what 
he wills is the perfection of virtue, and the true happiness of our nature. 
In genuine piety the mind chooses as its supreme good, the moral ex- 
cellence enjoined by its Author, and resolutely renounces whatever 
would stilly this divine image, and so disturb its communion with God. 
This religion, though its essence be not emotion, will gradually gather 
and issue in a sensibility, deeper, intenser, more glowing, than the blind 
enthusiast ever felt; and then^ofy does it manifest itself in its perfect 
form, when, through a self-denying and self-purifying power, it rises to 
an overflowing love, gratitude, ana joy towards the Universal Father. 

In insisting on the gre&t principle, that religion, or virtue, consists in 
strength 'of moral purpose, m the soul's resolute determination of itself 
to duty, I am satisfied that I express a truth, which has a witness and 
confirmation in the breast of every reflecting man. We all of us feel, 
that virtue is not something adopted from necessity, something to which 
feeling impels us, something which comes to us from constitution, or 
accident, or outwatd (Kmffition ; but tbit it has its origin in our moral 
freedom, that it (^nsktsiiirnoral energy; add accordingly we all mea- 
sure virtue by the trials and difficulties which it overcomes, for these 
are the tests anditiaasures of the force with which the soul adopts it. 
Every one of us, who has adhered to when fluty brought no re- 
compense but the conviction of weU?<tejk Wf|i> has faced the perils of 
a good but persecuted cause wSh uAAy«fc courage, who has been 
conscious of an inward triuwmfc' 'over of having 
put down bad motives a*^l < exSpr| [ good tmoi i| jjjWn breast, must 
remember the dear, strong, ^aicentB of peculiar 

encouragement and joy, with which the mward judge has at such sea- 
sons pronounced its approving sentence. This experience is universal, 
and it is the yoice ef nature and of God, k#jpb&mation of the great 
truth of this discoujrge. ^ , 

I fear, that the Importance of strength Christian character, 

has been in aomeflegree obscured by the ha$* of calling certain Chris- 
tian graces of singular worth, by the name of passive virtues. This 
name has been giyen to humility, patience, resignation; and I fear, 
that the phrase has led some to regard these noble qualities as allied 
to inaction, as wanting energy and determination. Now the truth is, 
that the mind pbts forth greater power over itself, than when, in 

K t triads, it ytsMf m, calmly its desires, affections, interests to God. 

re are Wen to be still demands immeasurably higher 

strength IhmMfvm.. Composure is often the highest result of power. 
Think you it ugfeiads no power to calm the stormy elements of passion, 
to moderate the vebemende of desire, to throw off the load of dejection, 
to suppress erary ib^ndig Amght, jrhen the dearest hopes are withered, 
and to taro the dangerous reveries and wasting 

grief, to the quiet dischaq|(( #ordiiiary dutieg ? Is there no power put 
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forth, when a man stripped of his property, of the fruits of a life's 
labour, quells discontent and gloomy forebodings, and serenely and 
patiently returns to the tasks which Providence assigns? 1 doubt 
not, that the all-seeing eye of God sometimes discerns the sublimes! 
human energy under a form and countenance, which by their com- 
posure and tranquillity indicate to the human spectator only passive 
virtues. 

The doctrine of this discourse is in every view interesting. To me it 
goes further than all others to explain the present state. If moral 
strength, if inward power in the choice and practice of duty, constitute 
excellence and happiness, then 1 see why we are placed m a world of 
obstructions, perils, hardships, why duty is so often a “narrow way,” 
why the warfare of the passions with conscience is so subtle and 
unceasing ; why within and without us ate fie many foes to rectitude; 
for this is the very state to call forth ahd build up moral force. In a 
world where duty aud inclination should perfectly agree, we should 
indeed never err, but the living power of virtue could not be developed. 
Do not complain, then, of life’s trials. Through these you may gain 
incomparably higlmrgood, than mdulgence and ease. This view reveals 
to us the impartial goodness ofGod m the variety of human conditions. 
We sometimes see individuals, whose peculiar trims are thought to make 
their existence to them an em But among such may be found the 
most favoured children of God. If there %e a man on earth to be envied, 
it is he, who amidst the sharpest assaults from his own passions, from 
fortune, from society, never falters in his allegiance to God and the 
inward monitor. So pecidiar is the excellence of this moral strength, 
that I believe the Creator regards one being who puts it forth, with 
greater complacency than lie would look on a world of beings, innocent 
and harmless, through the ne^ess|ty of constitution. I know not that 
human wisdom has arrived • ftt ^Jpster or higher view of the preftnt 
state, than that it is mtehded ^ call teh power by obstruction, the 
power of intellect hythe power of conscience 

and virtue by templatiofl, allurement, pleasure, pain, and the alternations 
of prosperous ana ad^m life. When I see a man holding faster his 
uprightness in proportion as it is assailed, fortifying his religious 
trust in proportion as I^iv^nce is obscure ; hoping in the ultimate 
triumphs of virtue, mqro J^wdy in proportion to its present afflictions ; 
cherishing philanthropy jpmfdst the discouraging experience of men’s 
nnkindness and unthankfulness ; extending to others a sympathy which 
his own sufferings need, but cannot obtain; growing milder and 
gentler amidst what tends to exasperate and harden; and through 
inward principle converting the very incitements to evil into the occasions 
of a victorious virtue, — I see an explanation, and a noble explanation, 
of the present state. I see a good produced, so transcendent in its 
nature as to justify all the evil and suffering under which it grows up. 
I should think the formation of a few such minds worth all the apparatus 
of the present world. I should say, that this earth, with its continents 
and oceans, its seasons and harvests, and its successive generations, was 
a work worthy of God, even were it to accomplish no other end than the 
trainingandmanifestationof the illustrious characters which are scattered 
through history. And when I consider, how small a portion of human 
virtue is recorded by history, how superior In dignity, as well as in 
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number, are the unnoticed, nnhonoured ttrittte and heroes of domestio 
and humble life, I see a light thrown over the pmsent state which more 
than reconciles me to all its evils. < ' 

The views given in this discourse of the importance of moral power, 
manifested in great trials, may be emplojea te shed a glorious and 
perhaps a new light on the oharieter and cross of Christ. But this 
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IMITABLENESS OF CHRISTS CHARACTER. 


1 Peter ii. 21 : “ Christ also sufBered for example, that ye should 

followbis 4*p*i- : ’ > 

The example of Jesus is our tOpfe To incite follow it, is 

the aim of this dfoettgrse. Christ came to give USA reSgwn, — but this 
is not all. By and be^Stiftd 1 ordinatiotf^ he was 

sent to show 1 forth hfo rehgion i#hm wme to sit in a 

hall of legislation, v aMimei mms commanding; ^trkence'" to pronounce 
laws and promises. uott a thete chauxill tlfough which certain 

communications are made from God; not a iiiimessenger appointed 
to utter the words which he had heard, and thpi). to disappear, and to 
sustain no further connexion with hri message. : i 0 came, nrt only to 
teach with his lips but to boa Imny^anifestatiott of his religion, — to 
be, in an important sei^ aforeligmn itself. 

This is a peculiarity wm0f of Ohristphity is not a mere 

code of laws, not axr frame. It is 

a living, embodied ^ ,a fdtman form ; it offers 

itself to our eyes ' moves in our sight. 

The importance^ ? How much 

do most of us o&ntMion, sprit, of men of 

low minds by whom WO fife surrounded? The temptation is strong, to 
take as our standafd, the average character of the society in which we 
live, and to satisfy ouj^veswi&h decencies and attainments which secure 
to us among the mift^tede tl#Tiemo of respectablemen. On the other 
hand, there is a power {have you not felt it?) in the presence, conversation, 
and example of a man of strong principle and magnanimity, to lift us, 
at least for the moment, from our vulgar and tame habits of thought, 
.and to kindle some generous aspirations after the excellence which we 
were made to attain. I hardly need say to you, that it is impossible 
to place ourselves under any influence or this naturO so quickening as 
the example of Jesus. This introduces us to the highest order of 
virtues. This is fitted to awaken the whole mind; Nothing has equal 
power to neutralize the coarse* selfish, and sensual influences, amidst 
wliich we are plunged, to refine our conception of duty, and to reveal 
to us the perfection on which our hopes and most strenuous lesJPes 
should habitually fasten. 

There is one cause, which has done much to defeat this good 
influence of Christ’s character and example* and which ought to bo 
yol. n. a 
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exposed. It is this. Multitudes, I am afraid great multitudes, think 
of Jesus as a being to be admired, rather than approached. They have 
some vague conceptions of a glory in his nature aid character which 
makes it presumption to think of proposing him as their standard. 
He is thrown so far from them, that he does them little good. Many 
feel that a close resemblance to Jesus Christ, is not to be expected ; 
that this, like many other topics, may serve for declamation in the 
pulpit, but is utterly incapable of being reduced to practice. I think 
1 am touching here an error, which exerts a blighting influence on not 
a few minds. Until men think of the religion and character of Christ 
as truly applicable to them, as intended to be brought into continual 
operation, as what they must incorporate with their whole spiritual 
nature, they will derive little good from Christ. Men think indeed to 
honour Jesus, when they place him so high as to discourage all effort 
to approach him. They really degrade him. They do not understand 
his character ; they throw a glare over it, which hides its true features. 
This vague admiration is the poorest tribute which they can pay him. 

; V 

The manner in, which Jesus Christ is conceived and spoken of by 
many, reminds me of what is often seen in Catholic countries, where a 
superstitious priesthood and people imagine that they honour the 
Virgin Mary by loading her image with sparkling jewels and tho 
gaudiest attire. A Protestant of an uncorrupted taste is at first 
shocked, as if thefre were something like profanation in thus decking 
out, as for a theatre, the meek, modest, gentle, pure, and tender mother 
of Jesus. It seems to me, that something of the same superstition is 
seen in the indefinite epithets of admiration heaped upon Jesus ; and 
the effect is, that the mild and simple beauty oi his character is not 
seen. Its sublimity, which had nothing gaudy of dazzling, which was 
plain and unaffected, is not felt: and its Su$&teness as an example to 
mankind, is discredited or denied. /V \ ■ 

I wish, in this discourse, tb prevent the discouraging influence of the 
greatness of Jesus Christ, io show that, however exalted, he is not 
placed beyond the reach of our sympathy and imitation. 

I begin with the general observation, that real greatness of character, 
greatness of the highest order, far from being repulsive and discouraging, 
is singularly accessible and imitable, andJnstead of severing a being 
from others* fits him to be their friend and model A man too stands 
apart from his has few points of contact with other men, who 

has a style and mariner trbich strike awe, and keep others far from him, 
whatever rank he may hold in his own and others’ eyes, wants, after 
all, true grandeur of mind ; and the spirit of this remark, I think, may 
be extended beyond men to higher orders of beings, to angels and to 
Jesus Christ. ; A great soul is known by its enlarged, strong, and 
tender sympatldes. True elevation of mind does not faka a being out of 
the circle ox those who are below him, but binds him faster to them, and 
gives them advantages for a closer attachment and conformity to him. 

Greatness of character is a communicable attribute ; I should say, 
singularly communicable. It ha& nothing exclusive in its nature. It 
cannot be the monopoly of an individual, for it is the enlarged and generous 
action of faculties and affections which enter into and constitute all 
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minds, I mean reason, conscience and love, so that its elements exist 
in all. It is not peculiar or exclusive knowledge, which can be shut 
up in one or a fe Jmnderstandings ; but the comprehension of great and 
universal truths, which are the proper objects of every rational being. 
It is not a devotion to peculiar, exclusive objects, but the adoption of 
public interests, the consecration of the mind to the cause of virtue and 
happiness in the creation, that is, to the very cause which all intelligent 
beings are bonnd to espouse. Greatness is not a secret, solitary prin- 
ciple, working by itself and refusing participation, but frank and open- 
hearted, so large in its views, so liberal in its feelings, so expansive in 
its purposes, so beneficent in its labours, as naturally and necessarily 
to attract sympathy and co-operation. Jt is selfishness that repels men ; 
and true greatness has not a stronger characteristic than its freedom 
from every selfish taint. So far from being imprisoned in private 
interests, it covets nothing which it may not impart. So far from being 
absorbed in its own distinctions, it discerns nothing so quickly and 
joyfully as the capacities and pledges of greatness in others, and counts 
no labour so noble as to call forth noble sentiments; and the consciousness 
of a divine power, ift less improved minds. 

I know that those who call themselves great on earth, are apt to 
estrange themselves from their inferiors ; and the multitude, cast down 
by their high bearing, never think of proposing them as examples. But 
this springs wholly from the low conceptions of those whom we call the 
great, and shows a mixture of vulgarity of mind with their superior 
endowments. Genuine greatness is marked by simplicity, unostenta- 
tiousness, self-forgetfulness, a hearty interest in others, a feeling of 
brotherhood with the human family, and a respect for every intellectual 
and immortal being as capable of progress towards its own elevation. 
A superior mind, enlightened and kindled by just views of God and of 
the creation, regards its gifts and powers as so many bonds of union 
with other beings, as given it, not to nourish self-elation, but to be 
employed for others, and still more to be communicated to others. 
Such greatness has no reserve, and especially no affected dignity of 
deportment. It is too conscious of its own power to need, and too 
benevolent to desire, to entrench itself behind forms and ceremonies ; 
and when circumstances permit such a character to manifest itself to 
inferior beings, it is beyond all others the most winning, and most fitted 
to impart itself, or to call fdrth a kindred elevatio#%f feeling. I know 
not in history an individual so easily comprehended as Jesus Christ, for 
nothing is so intelligible as sincere, dis interested have. I know not any 
being who is so fitted to take hold on all orders 6f minds ; and accord- 
ingly he drew after him the unenlightened, the publican, and the sinner. 
It is a sad mistake, then, that Jesus Christ is top great to allow us to 
think of intimacy with him, and to think of makihg him our standard. 

Let me confirm this truth by another order of reflections. You tell 
me, my hearers, that Jesus Christ is so high that he cannot be your 
model ; I grant the exaltation of his character. I believe him to be a 
more than human being. In truth, all Christians so believe him. 
Those who suppose him not to have existed before his birth, do not 
regard him as a mere man, though so reproached. They always separ- 
ate him by broad distinctions from other men. * They consider him as 
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enjoying a communion with God, and as haring received gifts, endow- 
ments, aids, lights from Him, granted to no othe^ and as having 
exhibited a spotless purity, which is the highest distAtion of Heaven. 
All admit, and joyfully admit, that Jesus Christ, by his greatness and 
goodness, throws all other human attainments into obscurity. But on 
this account he is not less a standard, nor is he to discourage us, but 
on the contrary to breathe into us a more exhilarating hope.; for though 
so far above us, he is still one of us, and is only an illustration of the 
capacities which we all possess. This is a great truth. Let me strive 
to unfold it. Perhaps I cannot better express my views, than by saying, 
that I regard all minds as of one family, 'V^hen we speak of higher 
orders of beings, of angels and archangels, we are ant to conceive of 
distinct kinds or races of beings, separated from us and from each other 
by impassable barriers. But it is not so. All minds are of one family. 
There is no such partition in the spiritual world as you see in the 
material. In material nature, you see wholly distinct classes of beings. 
A mineral is not a vegetable, and makes no approach to it; these two 
great kingdoms of nature are divided by immeasurable spaces. So, 
when we look at different races of animals, though «all partake of that* 
mysterious property, life, yet, what immense and impassable distance 
is there between the insect and the Hen. They have no bond of union, 
no possibility of communication. During the lapse of ages, the animal- 
cules which sport in the sunbeams a summer’s day and then perish, 
have made no approximation to the king of the forests. But in the 
intellectual world there are no such barriers. All minds are essentially 
of one origin, one nature, kindled from one divine flame, and are all 
tending to one centre, one happiness. This meat truth, to us the 
greatest of truths, which jtes at the foundation of all religion and of all 
hope, seems to me not, only sustained by proofs which satisfy the reason, 
but to be one of the » deep instincts of our nature. It mingles, unper- 
ceived, with all our worship of, God, which uniformly takes for granted 
that he is a Mind having thought, affection, and volition like ourselves. 
It runs through false religions ; and whilst, by its perversion, it has 
made them false, it has also given to them whatever purifying power 
they possess. But passing over this instinct, which is felt more and 
more to be unerring as the intellect is improved, this great truth of the 
unity or likeness 01 all minds, seems to me demonstrable from this con- 
sideration, that Trull, the object and nutriment of mind, is one and 
immutable,, so t^.ti^^hole family of intelligent beings must have 
the same views, motives, and the same general ends. For 

example, a truth mathematics, is not a truth only in this world, a 
truth to our minds, but a truth everywhere, a truth in heaven, a truth 
to God, who has indeed framed his creation according to the laws of 
this universal science.; ;So, happiness and misery, which lie at the 
foundation of morals, must be to ^ intelligent beings what they are tc 
us, the oojects, one ofde^re and hope, and the other of aversion ; and 
who can doubt that virtue and vice are the same everywhere as on 
earth, that on every community of beings, the mind which devotes itself 
to the general weaf,if»usfc be more reverenced than a mind which would 
make the general intent subordinate to its own. Thus all souls are 
one in nature, approach one another, and have grounds and bonds of 
communion with one another. I am not only one of the human race ; 
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I am one of the great intellectual family of God. There is no spirit sc 
exalted, with which 1 have not common thoughts and feelings. That 
conception which I have gained, of One Universal Father, whose love 
is the fountain and centre of all things, is the dawn of the highest and 
most magnificent views in the universe ; and if I look up to this being 
•with filial love, I have the spring and beginning of the noblest senti- 
ments and joys which are known in the universe. No greatness, there- 
fore of a hieing, separates me from him or makes him unapproachable 
by me. The mind of Jesus Christ, my hearer, and your mind are of 
one family ; nor was there anything in his, of which you have not the 
principle, the capacity, the promise in yourself. This is the very im- 
pression which he intends to give. He never held himself up as an 
inimitable and unapproachable being; but directly the reverse. He 
always spoke of himself as having come to communicate himself to others. 
He always invited men to believe on and adhere to him, {liat they might 
receive that very spirit, that pure, celestial spirit, by which he was 
himself actuated. “ Follow toe,” is his lesson. The relation which he 
came to establish between himself and mankind, was not that of master 
and slave, but that of friends. He compares himself, in a spirit of 
divine benevolence, to a vine, which, you know, sends its own sap, that 
by which it is itself nourished, into all its branches. We read, too, 
these remarkable words in his prayer for his disciples, “ I have given 
to them the glory thou gavest me , and l am persuaded that there is 
not a glory, a virtue, a power, a joy possessed by Jesus Christ, to 
which his disciples will not successive^ rise. In the spirit of these 
remarks, the Apostles say, “ Let the same mind be in you which was 
also in Christ.” . ' 

I have said, that all minds being of one family, the greatness of the 
mind of Christ is no discouragement to our adoption of him as our 
model. I now observe, that there is one attribute of mind to which I 
have alluded, that should particularly animate us to propose to ourselves 
a sublime standard, as sublime as Jesus Christ. I refer to the principle 
of growth in human nature. We were made to grow. Our faculties 
are germs, and given for an expansion, to which nothing authorises us 
to sot bounds. The soul bears the impress ofiliimitableness, in the 
thirst, the unquenchable thirst, which it brings with it into being, for a 
power, knowledge, happiness, which it never gains, and which always 
carry it forwara into futurity. The body soon peaches its limit. But 
intellect, affection, moral energy, in proportion totbeir growth, tend to 
further enlargement, and every acquisition is an impulse to something 
higher. When I consider this principle or capacity Of the human soul, 
I cannot restrain the hope which it awakens. The partition-walls 
which imagination has reared between men and higher orders of beings 
vanish. I no longer see aught to prevent our becoming whatever was 
good and great in Jesus on earth, in truth, I feel my utter inability 
to conceive what a mind is to attain which is to advance for ever. Add 
but that element, eternity, to man’s progress, and the results of his 
existence surpass, not only human, but angelic thought. Give me this, 
and the future glory of the human mind becomes to me as incompre- 
hensible as God himself. To encourage these thoughts and hopes, our 
Creator ha s set before us delightful exemplifications, even now, of this 
principle of growth both in outward nature and in the h um a n mind. 
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We meet them in nature. Suppose you were to carry a man, wholly 
unacquainted with vegetation, to the most raajestuvtree in our forests, 
and, whilst he was admiring its extent and proportions, suppose you 
should take from the earth at its root a little aowny substance, which a 
breath might blow away, and say to him, That tree was onco such a 
seed as this ; it was wrapped up here ; it once lived only within these 
delicate fibres, this narrow compass. With what incredulous wonder 
would he regard you ! And if by an effort of imagination, somewhat 
Oriental, we should suppose this little seed to be suddenly endued with 
thought, and to be tola that it was one day to become this mighty tree, 
and to cast out branches which would spread an equal shade, and wave 
with equal grace, and withstand the wmter winds ; with what amaze- 
ment may we suppose it to anticipate its future lot! Such growth wo 
witness in nature. A nobler hope we Christians are to cherish ; and 
still more striking examples of the growth of mind are set before us in 
human history. We wohder indeed when we are told, that one day we 
shall be as the angels of God. I apprehend that as great a wonder has 
been realized already on the earth. I apprehend that the distance 
between the mind of Newton and of a Hottentot may have been as great 
as between Newton and an angel. There is an another view still more 
striking. This Newton, who lifted his calm, sublime eye to the hea- 
vens, and read among the planets and the stars, the great law of the 
material universe, was, forty or fifty years before, an infant, without 
one clear perception, and unable to distinguish his nurse’s arm from the 
pillow on which he slept. Howard, too, who, under the strength of an 
all-sacrificing benevolence, explored the depths of human suffering, was, 
forty or fifty years before, an infant wholly absorbed in liimself, grasp- 
ing at all he saw, and almost breaking his little heart with fits of passion 
when the idlest tdy was withheld. Has not man already traversed as 
wide a space as separates him from angels? And why must he stop? 
There is no extravagance in the boldest anticipation. We may truly 
become one with Christ, a partaker of that celestial mind. He is truly 
our brother, one of our family. Let us make him our constant model. 

I know not that the doctrine now laid down, is liable but to one 
abuse. It may unduly excite susceptible minds, and impel to a 
vehemence of hope and exertion unfavourable in the end to the very 
progress which is proposed. To such I would say, Hasten to conform 
yourselves to Christ, but hasten according to the laws of your nature. 
As the body cannot by the concentration of its whole strength into one 
bound, scale the height of a mountain, neither can the mind free every 
obstacle and achieve perfection by an agony of the will, Great effort 
is indeed necessary; out such as can be sustained, such as fits us for 
greater, such as will accumulate, not exhaust, our spiritual force. The 
soul may be overstrained as truly as the body, and it often is so in 
seasons of extraordinary religious excitement; and the consequence is, 
an injury to the constitution of the intellect and the heart, which a life 
may not be able to repair. I rest the hopes for human nature, which 
I have now expressed, on its principle of growth ; and growth, as you 
well know, is a gradual process, not a convulsive start, accomplishing 
the work of years in a moment. All great attainments are gradual 
As easily might a science be mastered by one struggle of thought, as 
sin be conquered bya spasm of remorse. Contiguous, patient effort, 
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guided by a wise deliberation, is the true means of spiritual progress 
In religion, as in common life, mere force or vehemence will prove a 
fallacious substitute for the sobriety of wisdom. 

The doctrine which I have chiefly laboured to maintain in this 
discourse, that minds are all of one family, are all brethren, and may 
be more and more nearly united to God, seems to me to have been felt 
peculiarly by Jesus Christ; and if I were to point out the distinction 
of his greatness, 1 should say it -lay in this. He felt his superiority, 
but ho never felt as if it separated him from mankind. He did not 
come among us as some great men would visit a colliery, or any other 
resort of the ignorant and corrupt, “with an air of greatness, feeling 
himself above us, and giving benefits as if it were an infinite con- 
descension. He came and mingled with us as a friend and a brother. 
He saw in every human being a mind which might wear his own 
brightest glory. He was severe only towards one class of men, and 
they were those who looked down on the multitude with contempt. 
Jesus respected human nature ; he felt it to be his own. This was the 
greatness of Jesus Christ. He felt, as no other felt, a union of mind 
with the human race, felt that all had a spark of that same intellectual 
and immortal flame which dwelt in liimseif. 

I insist on this view of his character, not only to encourage us to 
aspire after a likeness to Jesus, I consider it as peculiarly fitted to call 
forth love towards him. If I regarded Jesus as an august stranger, 
belonging to an entirely different class of existence from myself, having 
no common thoughts or feelings with me, and looking down upon me 
with only such a sympathy as I have with an inferior animal, I should 
regard him with a vague awe ; but the immeasurable space between us, 
would place him beyond friendship and affection. But^ when I feel, 
that all minds form one family, that I have the same nature with Jesus, 
and that he came to communicate to me, by his teaching, example, and 
intercession, his own mind, to bring me into communion with what was 
sublimest, purest, happiest in himself, then I can love him as I love no 
other being, excepting only Him who is the Father alike of Christ and 
of the Christian. With these views, I feel that, though ascended to 
heaven, he is not gone beyond the reach of our hearts ; that he has 
now the same intetest in mankind as when he entered their dwellings, 
sat at their tables, washed their feet ; and that there is no being so 
approachable, none with whom such unreserved intercourse is to be 
enjoyed in the future world. 

Believing, as I do, that I have now used no inflated language, but 
have spoken the words of truth and soberness, I exhort you with 
caSnness, but earnestness, to choose and adopt Jesus Christ as your 
example, with the whole energy of your wills. I exhort you to resolve 
on following him, not, as perhaps you have done, with a faint and 
yielding purpose, but with the full conviction, that your wholo happiness 
is concentrated in the force and constancy of your adherence to this 
celestial guide. My friends, there is no other happiness. Let not the 
false views of Christianity which prevail in the world, seduce you into 
the belief, that Christ can bless you in any other way than by assi- 
milating you to his own virtue, than by breathing into you his own 
mind. Do not imagine that any faith or love towards Jesus can avail 
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you, but that which quickens you to conform yourselves to his spotless 
purity and unconquerable rectitude. Settle it as an immoveable truth, 
that neither in this world nor in the next can you be happy, but in pro- 
portion to the sanctity and elevation of your characters. Let no man 
imagine, that through the patronage or protection of Jesus Christ, or 
any other being, he can mid peace or any sincere good, but in the 
growth of an enlightened, firm, disinterested, holy mind. Expect no 
good from Jesus, any farther than you clothe yourselves with his 
excellence. He can impart to you nothing so precious as himself, as 
his own mind ; and believe me my hearers, this mind may dwell in 
you. His subhmest virtues may he yours. Admit, welcome this great 
truth. Look up to the iflus&ious Sen God, with the conviction that 
you may become one with him in thought, in feeling, in power, in 




awaken in you this consciousness, this hope. The most lamentable 
scepticism on earth, and incomparably the most common, is a scepticism 
as to the greatness, powers, and high destinies of human nature. In 
this greatness I desire to cherish an unwavering faith. Tell me not 
of the universal corruption of the race. Humanity has already, in not 
a few instances, borne conspicuously the likeness of Christ and God. 
The sun grows dim, the grandeur of outward nature shrinks, when 
compared with the spiritual energy of men, who,, in the cause of truth, 
of God, of charity, have spumed all bribes of ease, pleasure, renown, 
and have withstood shame, want, persecution, torture, and the most 
dreaded feugm of death. Xn such men 1 learn that the soul was made 
in God’s image, and made to conform itself to the loveliness and great- 
ness of, his Sou* 

My Irion ds, we may all approach Jesus Christ. For all of us ho 
died, to le&vf jus an example that we should follow his steps. By 
earnest purpose, by self-conflict, by watching and prayer, by faith in 
the Christian promises, by those heavenly aids and illuminations, which 
he that seeketh shall find, we may all unite ourselves, in living bonds, 
to Christ, may love as he loved, may act from his principles, may 
suffer with his constancy, mayenter into his purposes, may sympathise 
with his self-devotion to the cause of God and mankind, ana, by likenoss 
of spirit, may prepare ourselves to meet him as our everlasting friend. 


THE EVIL OF SIN. 


Proverbs riv. 9: M Fools make a mock at sin.** 

My aim in this discourse is simpler and may be expressed in a few 
words. I wish to guard you against thinking lightly of sin. No folly 
is so monstrous, and yet our exposure to it is great. Breathing an 
atmosphere tainted with moral evil, seeing and hearing sin in our daily 
walks, wo are in no small danger of overlooking its malignity. This 
malignity I would set before you with all plainness, believing that the 
effort which is needed to resist this enemy of our peace, is to be called 
forth by fixing on it our frequent and serious attention. 

I feel as if a difficulty lay at the very threshold of this discussion, which 
it is worth our while to remove. The word Sin, I apprehend, is to 
many obscure, or not sufficiently plain. It is a word seldom used in 
common life. It belongs to theology and the pulpit. By not a few 
people, sin is supposed to be a property of our nature, bom with us ; 
and we sometimes hear of the child as being sinful before it can have 
performed any action. From these and other causes, the word gives 
to many, contused notions. Sin, in its true sense,’ is the violation of 
duty, and cannot, consequently, exist, before conscience has begun to 
act, and before power to obey it is unfolded. To sin is to resist our 
senso of right, to oppose known obligation, to cherish feelings, or commit 
deeds which we kno^ to be wrong. It is, to withhold from God the 
reverence, gratitude, and obedience, which our own consciences pro- 
nounce to be due to that great and good Being. It is, to transgress 
those laws of equity, justice, candour, humanity, disinterestedness, 
which we all feel to belong and to answer to our various social relations. 
It is, to yield ourselves to those appetites which we know to lie the 
inferior principles of our nature, to give the body a mastery ovor the 
mind, to sacrifice the intellect and heart to the senses, to surrender 
ourselves to*ease and indulgence, or to prefer outward accumulation 
and power, to strength and peace of conscience, to progress towards 
perfection. Such is sin. It is voluntary wrong-doing. Any gratifi- 
cation injurious to ourselves, is sin. The transgression of any command 
which this excellent Being and rightful Sovereign has given us, whether 
by conscience or revelation, is sin. So broad is this term. It is as 
extensive as duty. It is not some mysterious thing wrought into our 
souls at birth. It is not a theological subtilty. It is choosing and 
acting in opposition to our sense of right, to known obligation. 

Now, according to the Scriptures, there is nothing so evil, so deform- 
ed* so ruinous as sin. All pain, poverty, contempt, affliction, ill success, 
are fight and not to be named with it. To do wrong is more pernicious 
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than to incur all the calamities which nature or human malice can heap 
upon us. According to the Scriptures, I am not to fear those who 
would kill tliis body, and have nothing more that they can do. Such 
enemies are impotent, compared with that sin which draws down the 
displeasure of God, and draws after it misery and death to the soul. 
According to the Scriptures, I am to pluck out even a right eye, or 
cut off even a right arm, which would ensnare or seduce me into crime. 
The loss of the most important limbs and organs, is nothing compared 
to the loss of innocence. Such you know is the whole strain of Scrip- 
ture. Sin, violated duty, the evil of the heart, this is the only evil of 
which Scripture takes account. It was from this that Christ came to 
redeem us. It is to purify us from this stain, to set us free from this 
yoke, that a new and supernatural agency Was added to God's other 
means of promoting human happiness. ^ 

It is the design of these representations of Scripture, to lead us to 
connect with sin or wrong-doing the ideas of evil, wretchedness, and 
debasement, more strongly than with anything else; and this deep, 
deliberate, conviction of the wrong and evil done to ourselves by sin, is 
not simply a command of Christianity. It is not an arbitrary, positive 
precept, which wits solely ou the word of the lawgiver, and of which no 
account can be given but that he wills it. It is alike the dictate of 
natural and revealed religion, an injunction of conscience and reason, 
founded in our very souls, and confirmed by constant experience. To 
regard sin, wrong-doing, as the greatest of evils, is God’s command, 
proclaimed from within and without, from Heaven and earth ; and lie 
who does not hear it, 1ms not learned the truth on which his whole 
happiness rests. This I propose to illustrate. 

1. If we look within, we find in our very nature a testimony to the 
doctrine, that sin is the chief of evils, a testimony which, however 
slighted or smothered, will be recognized, I think, by every one who 
hears me. To understand this truth better, it may be useful to inquire 
into and compare the different kinds of evil. Evil has various forms, 
but these may all be reduced to two great divisions, called by philoso- 
phers natural and moral. By the first, is meant the pain or suffering 
which springs from outward condition and events, or from causes 
independent of the will. The latter, that is, moral evil, belongs to 
character and condtict, and is commonly expressed by tho words sin, 
vice, transgression of the rule of right. Now I say, that there is no 
man unless he be singularly hardened and an exception to his race, 
who, if these two classes or divisions of evil should be elearly and fully 
presented to him in moments of calm and deliberate thinkings would not 
feel, through the very constitution of Me mind, that sin or vice is worse 
and more to be droned than pain. I am willing to take from among 
you, the individual who has studied least the great questions of morality 
and religion. Whose mind has grown up with least discipline. If I place 
before such a hearer two examples in strong contrast, one of a man 

B great property by an atrocious crime, and another exposing 
to great suffering through a resolute purpose of duty, will he 
not tell me at once, fram a deep moral sentiment, which leaves not a 
doubt on his mind, that the last has chosen the better part, that he is 
more to be envied than the first? On these great questions. What is 
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the chief Good? and What the chief evil? we are instructed by our 
own nature. An inward voice has told men, even in heathen countries, 
that excellence of character is the supreme good, and that baseness 
of soul and of action involves something worse than suffering. Wo 
have all of us, at some periods of life, had the same conviction ; and 
these have been the periods when the mind has been healthiest, clearest, 
least perturbed by passion. Is there any one here who does not feel, 
that what the divine faculty of conscience enjoins as right, has stronger 
claims upon him than what is recommended as merely agreeable or 
advantageous; that duty is something more sacred than interest or 
pleasure ; that virtue is a good of a higher order than gratification ; 
that crime is something worse than outward loss? What means the 
admiration with which We follow the conscientious and disinterested 
man, and which grow strong in proportion to his sacrifices to duty? 
Is it not the testimony of our whole souls to the truth and greatness of 
the good ho has chosen? What means the feeling of abhorrence, which 
we cannot repress if we would, towards him who, by abusing confidcnco 
trampling on weakness, or hardening himself against the appeals of 
mercy, has grown rich or great. Do we think that such a man has 
made a good bargain in bartering principle for wealth ? Is prosperous 
fortune a balance for vice ? In our deliberate moments, is there not a 
voico which pronounces his craft folly, and his success miseiy? 

And, to come nearer home, what conviction is it, which springs up 
most spontaneously in our more reflecting moments, when we look back 
without passion on our own lives? Can vice stand that calm look? Is 
there a single wrong act, which we would not then rejoice to expunge 
from the unalterable records of our deeds? Do we ever congratulate 
ourselves on having despised the inward monitor, or revolted against 
God? To what portions of our history do we return most joyfully? 
Are they those in which we gained the world and lost the soul, in which 
temptation mastered our principles, which levity and sloth made a blank, 
or which a selfish and unprincipled activity made worse than a blank, 
in our existence ; or are they those in which we suffered, but were true 
to conscience, in which we denied ourselves for duty, and sacrificed 
success through unwavering rectitude? In these momeuts of calm 
recollection, do not the very transgressions at which perhaps we once 
mocked, and which promised unmixed joy, recur to awaken shame and 
remorse. And do not shame and remorse involve a consciousness that 
we have sunk beneath our proper good? that our highest nature, wiiat 
constitutes our true self, has been sacrificed to low interests and pur- 
suits? 1 make these appeals confidently. I think my questions can 
receive but one answer. Now, these convictions and emotions, with 
which we witness moral evil in others, or recollect it in ourselves, these 
feelings towards guilt, which mere pain and suffering never excite, and 
which manifest themselves with more or less distinctness in all nations 
and all stages of society, these inward attestations that sin, wrong-doing, 
is a peculiar evil, for which no outward good can give adequate com- 
pensation, surely these deserve to be regarded as the voice of nature, 
the voice of Goa. They are accompanied with a peculiar consciousness 
of truth. They are felt to be our ornament ana defence. Thus our 
nature teaches the doctrine of Christianity, that sin, or moral evil, 
ought of all evils to inspire most abhorrence and fear. 
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Onr first argument has been drawn from Sentiment, from deep and 
almost instinctive feeling, from the hand-writing of the Creator on the 
soul. Our next may be drawn from experience. We have said, that 
even when sin or wrong-doing is prosperous, and duty brings suffering, 
we feel that suffering is a less evil than sin. I now add, in the 
second place, that sin, though it sometimes prospers, and never meets 
its full retribution on earth, yet, on the whole, produces more present 
suffering than all things else ; so that experience warns us against sin 
or wrong-doing as the chief evil we can incur. Whence come the sorest 
diseases and acutest bodily pains? Come they net from the lusts 
warring in our members, from car^nal excess ? What chiefly generates 
poverty and its worst' sufferings? *Is it not to the evils of character, to 
the want of self-denying virtue, that we must ascribe chiefly the evils 
of our outward condition ? The pages of history, how is it that they are 
so dark and sad? Is it not, that they are stained with crime? If w© 
penetrate into private life, what spreads most misery through our homes? 
Is it sickness or selfishness? Is it want of outward comforts, or want 
of inward discipline, of the spirit of love ? What more do we need to bring 
back Eden’s happiness than pSd&t’s Sinlessness? How light a burden 
would be life’s necessary ipSi Were they not aided by the crushing weight 
of our own and others’ faults and crimes? How fast would human woe 
vanish, were human selfishness, senStial%, injustice, pride, impiety, to 
yield to the pure and benign influenoesof Christian truth ? How many 
of us know, that the sharpest patina wfc have ever suffered have been the 
wounds of pride, the paroxysms Of paMsIcm, the stings of remorse ; and 
where this is not the case, who of us, if he were to know his own soul, 
would not see, that the daily restlessness of life, the wearing uneasiness 
of the mind, which, as a whole, brings more suffering than acute pains, 
is altogether tho result of undisciplined passions, of neglect or disobe- 
dience of God? Our discontents and anxieties have their origin in 
moral evil. The lines of suffering on almost every human countenance, 
have been deepened, if not traced there, by unfaithfulness to conscience, 
by departures from duty. To do wrong, is the surest way to bring 
suffering ; no wrong deed ever failed to bring it Those sins which are 
followed by no palpable pain are yet terribly avenged even in this life. 
They abridge our capacity of happiness, impair bur relish for innocent 
pleasure, and Increase our sensibility to suffering. They spoil us of the 
armour of a pore conscience, and of trust in God, without which we are 
nakeiamidat hosts of foes, and are vulnerable byfSfl the changes of life, 
Thus, to do wrong, is to inflict the surest injure m our own peace. No 
enemy can do us equal harm with what we doourselves, whenever or 
however we violate any moral or religious obligation. 

I have time but fer one more view of moral evil or sin, showing that 
it is truly the greatest evil. It is this. The lilies of disobedience 
to conscience and God tore not exhausted in this liM. Sin deserves, calls 
for, and wffl bring down Future greater misery. This Christianity 
teaches, and this nature teaches. Retribution is not a new doctrine 
brought by Christ into the world. Though darkened and corrupted, it 
was spread everywhere before he came. It carried alarm to rude 
nations, which nothing on earth could terrify. It mixed with all the false 
religions of antiquity, and it finds a response now in every mind not 
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perverted by sophistry. That we shall carry with us into the future 
world our present minds, and that a character formed in opposition to 
our highest faculties and to the will of God will produce suffering in our 
future being, these are truths, in which revelation, reason, and conscience 
remarkably conspire. 

1 know, indeed, that this doctrine is sometimes questioned. It is 
maintained by some among us, that punishment is confined to the 
present state ; that in changing worlds we shall change our characters ; 
that moral evil is to be buried with the body in the grave. As this 
opinion is spread industriously, and as it tends to diminish the dread of 
sm, it deserves some notice. To my mind, a more irrational doctrine 
was never broached. In the first place,it contradicts all our experience 
of the nature and laws of the mini There is nothing more striking in 
the mind, than the connexion of its successive states. Our present 
knowledge, thoughts, feelings, characters, are the results of former 
impressions, passions, and pursuits. We are this moment what tho 
past has made us, and to suppose, that at death the influences of our 
whole past course are to cease on our minds, and that a character is to 
spring up altogether at war with* what has preceded it, is to suppose 
the most important law or principle of the mind to be violated, is to 
destroy all analogy between the, present and future, and to substitute 
for experience the wildest dreama of fahey. In truth, such a sudden 
revolution in the character, as is here supposed, seems to destroy a man’s 
identity. The individual thus transformed, can hardly seem to himself 
or to others the same being, ft is equivalent to the creation of a new 
soul. 

Let me next ask, what fact can be adduced in proof or illustration of 
the power ascribed to death, of changing and purifying the mind? What 
is death? It is the dissolution of certain limbs and organs by which 
the soul now acts. But these, however closely connected with the mind, 
are entirely distinct from its powers, from, thought and will, from 
conscience and affection. Why should the last grow pure from tho 
dissolution of the first? Why snail the mind put on a new character, 
by laying aside tbe gross instruments through which it now operates ? At 
death, the hands, the feet, the eye, and the ear perish. But they often 
polish during life; and does character change with them? It is true 
that our animal appetites are weakened and sometimes destroyed, by 
the decay of the bocufy organs on which they depend. But our deeper 
principles of action# aa$ the moral complexion of the mind, are not there- 
fore reversed. It oft€sn happens, that the sensualist, broken down by 
disease, which exces^hjpa induced, comes to loathe the luxuries to which 
he was once enslaved ; but do his selfishness, his low habits of thought, 
his insensibility to God, decline-lM perish with his animal desires? 
Lop off tho criminal’* hands ; does the disposition to do mischief vanish 
with them? When the feet mortify, do we see a corresponding morti- 
fication of tho will to go astray ? The loss of sight or hearing is a partial 
death ; but is a single vice plucked from the mind, or one of its strong 
passions palsied, by this destruction of its chief corporeal instruments? 

Again ; the idea that by dying, or changing worlds, a man may be 
made better or virtuous, shows an ignorance of the nature of moral 
goodness or virtue. This belongs to free beings; it supposes moral 
liberty. A man cannot be made virtuous, as an instrument may be put 
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in tune, by a foreign hand, by an outward force. Virtue is that to 
which the man himself contributes. It is the fruit of exertion. It 
supposes conquest of .temptation. It cannot be given from abroad to 
one who has wasted life, or steeped himself in crime. To suppose moral 
goodness breathed from abroad into the guilty mind, just as health may 
be imparted to a sick body, is to overlook the distinction between 
corporeal and intellectual natures, and to degrade a free being into a 
machine. 

I will only add, that to suppose no connexion to exist between the 
present and the future character is to take away the use of the present 
state. Why are we placed in a sente of discipline, exposed to temptation, 
encompassed with suffering, if, Without discipline, and by a sovereign 
act of pmnipotence, we are all of us, be our present characters what 
they m&y, soon and suddenly to be made perfect iu virtue, and perfect 
in happiness? 

Let us not listen for a moment to a doctrine so irrational, as that our 
present characters do not folio# us into a future world. If we are to 
five again, let us settle it as a Sure feet, that we shall carry with us our 
present minds, such aswe nowmake them ; that we shall reap good or 
ill according to their imp^venient br eorruption ; and, of consequence, 
that every act, which effects character, will reach in its influence beyond 
the grave, and have a bearing our future weal or woe. We are now 
framing our future lot, He who does a bad deed says, more strongly 
than words can utter, u I cast away a portion of future good, I resolve 
on future pain.” 

I proceed now to an important and solemn remark, in illustration of 
the evil of sin. It is plaimy implied in Scripture, that we shall suffer 
much more from sin, evil temper, irreligiOn, in the future world, than 
we suffer here. This is one main distinction between the two states. 
In the present world, sin does indeed bring witfi it many pains, but not 
full or exact retribution, and sometimes it seelUSfcrowned with pros- 
perity ; and the cause of this is obvious. The present world is a state 
for the formation of character. It is meant to be a state of trial, where 
we are to act freely, to have opportunities of wrong as well as right 
action, and to become virtuous amidst temptation. Now such a purposo 
requires, that sin, or wrong-doing, should not regularly and infallibly 
produce its full and immediate punishment. For, suppose, my hearers, 
that at thO very instant of a bad purpose or a bad deed, a sore and 
awful penalty were unfailingly to light upon yon; would this be con- 
sistent with trial? would you have moral freedom? would you not live 
under compulsion? Who would do wrong, if judgment were to come 
like lightening after every evil deed? In such a world, fear would 
suspend our liberty and supersede conscience. Accordingly sin, though, 
as we have seen, it produces great misery, is still left to compass many 
of its objects** often to prosper, often to tie gain. Vice, bad as it is, has 
often many pleasures in its train. 'The worst men partake, equally 
with the good, the light of the sun, the rain, the harvest, the accomo- 
dations and improvements of civilized life, and sometimes accumulate 
more largely, Outward goods. And thus sin has its pleasures, and 
escapes many of it# natural and proper fruits. We live in a world 
where, if wo please, we may forget ourselves, may delude ourselves, may 
intoxicate our minds with fake hopes, and may find for a time, a 
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deceitful joy in an evil course. In this respect the future will diffor 
from the present world. After death, character will produce its full 
effect. According to the Scriptures, the colour of our future existence 
will bo wholly determined by the habits and principles which we carry 
into it. The circumstances' which in this life prevent vice, sin, wrong- 
doing, from inflicting pain, will not operate hereafter. There the evil 
mind will bo exposed to its own terrible agency, and nothing, nothing 
will interfere between the transgressor and his own awakened conscience. 
1 ask you to pause, and weigh this distinction between the present and 
the future. In the present life, we* have, as I have said, the means of 
escaping, ampftng, and forgetting ourselves. Once, in the course of 
every daily revolution of the sun, we aM of ins find refuge, and many a 
long refuge, in sleep ; and he who has lived withoutGod, and in violation 
of his duty, hears not, for hours, a whisper of monitor within, But 
sleep is a function of our present animal frame, and let not the trans- 
gressor anticipate this boon in the world of retribution before him. It 
may be, and he has reason to fear, that in that state repose will not 
weigh down his eyelids, that conscience will not slumber there, that 
night and day the same reproaching voice is to cry within, that un- 
rcpcnted sin will fasten with unrclaXinggrasp on the ever-waking soul. 
What an immense change in condition would the removal of this single 
alleviation of suffering produce! 

Again in the present state, tow many pleasant sights, scenes, voices, 
motions, draw us from ourselves ; and he who has done wrong, how 
easily may he forget it. perhaps mock at it, under the bright light of 
this sun, on this fair earth, at the table of luxury, and amidst cheerful 
associates. In the state of retribution, he who has abused the present 
state, will find no such means of escaping the wages of sin. The 
precise mode in which such a man is to exist hereafter, I know not. 
But I know, that it will offer nothing to amuse him, to dissipate thought, 
to turn him away from himself ; nothing to which he can fly for refuge 
from the inward penalties of transgression. 

In the present life, I have said, the outward creation, by its inter- 
esting objects, draws the evil man from himself. It seems to me 
probable, that, in the future, the whole creation will, through sin, be 
turned into a source of suffering, and will perpetually throw back the 
evil mind on its own transgressions. I can briefly state the reflections 
which lead to this anticipation. The Scriptures strongly imply, if not 
positively teach, that in the future life we shall exist in connexion with 
some material frame ; and the doctrine is sustained by reason ; for it 
can hardly be thought, that in a creation which is marked by gradual 
change and progress, we should make at once the mighty transition 
from our present state into a purely spiritual or unembodiea existence. 
Now in the present state we find, that the mind has an immense power 
over the body, and, when diseased, often communicates disease to its 
sympathizing companion. I believe, that, in the future state, the mind 
will have this power of conforming its outward frame to itself, incom- 
parably more than here. We must never forget, that in that world 
mind or character is to exert an all-powerful sway ; and accordingly, it 
is rational to believe, that the corrupt and deformed mind, which wants 
moral goodness, or a spirit of concord with God and with the universe, 
will create for itself, as its fit dwelling, a deformed body, which will 
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also want' Concord or harmony with all things around it. Suppose this 
to the whole creation which now amuses, may become an 

instnn&erit of suffering, fixing the soul with a more harrowing con- 
sciousness on itself. You know that even now, in consequence of certain 
derangements of the nervous system, the beautiful %ht gives acute pain, 
and sounds, which once delighted us, become shrill and distressing. 
How often this excessive im tableness of the body has its origin m 
moral disorders, perhaps few of us suspect. I apprehend, indeod, that 
we should be all amazed, were we to learn to what extent the body is 
continually incapacitated for enjoyment, and made susceptible of suf- 
fering, by sins of the he^ : ririd fife. That delicate part of our or- 
ganization, on which seu^j^^ and pleasure depend, is, I believe, 
peculiarly alive to the toti^ ofmbralevil. How easily, then, may the 
mind hereafter frame the fetoe body according to itself, so that, in 
proportion to its vice, it will receive, through its organs and senses, 
impressions of gloom, wliichjtwillfeel to be the natural productions of 
its own depraTOy, juid wliich wiSlu this way give a terrible energy to 
conscience! Fdr myself, I see no need of a local hell for the sinner 
after death. j^^^resent world, a guilty mind 

has potter to couhfenauob* ^ undermine health, to poison 

pleasure, to scenes of riafttre, to turn prosperity into 

a curse, I can eaml^ Jifiderirfiand how in the world to come, sin, working 
without obsj^petfen aOoqrding to its own nature, should spread the 
gloom of a dririgeoh over the whole creation, and, wherever it goes, 
should turn the universe mW iihelL 

In these remarks I p^toe uot tp bethe prophet of the future world. 
I only wish you to sin is hereafter to work its own 

misery, and how false arid d&p$^ to argil from your present 
power of escaping its consequehcee, that you may escape them in the 
life to come. Let each of us hlusing this world, we 

shall not earn a better. Thd siiiorinoe restate of more 
exact and rigorous retribution than truth sink 

into our hearts. It shows us, what I that to 

do wrong is to incur the greatest of calamities, tbatsin is tho chief of 
evils. May I not say, that nrith fig else deservesthe name? No other 
evfl wifl follow ns beyond the grave, Poverty, disease, the world’s 
scorn, the pain of bereaved affection, these cease rit the grave. The 
purified spirit lays down there every burden. Orin arid only one evil 
can be carried from this world to the next, and that is, the evil within 
us, moral evil, guilt, crime, ungovemed passion, the depraved mind, 
the memory of a wasted or ill-spent life, the character which has grown 
np under neglect of God’s voice in the soul and in his word. This, 
this will go with us, to stamp itself on our future frames, to darken 
our future being, to geparate us by an impassable gulf from our Creator 
and from pure ap<l||appy beings, to be as a consuming fire and an 
undying' fionfi fft ’ v . 

I have spol^n of the pains and penalties of moral evil or of wrong- 
doing, in the world to come. How long they will endure, I know not. 
Wh#tot|ey will issUeJfi the reformation and happiness of the sufferer, 
orwfilfiyfifi&te in firfeinction of his conscious being, is a question 
on which Scriptiri^^l^S' no clear light. Plausible arguments may 
be addiiced fit SUpfln df both these doctrines. On this and on other 
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points revelation aims not to give precise information, but to fix in us 
a. deep impression, that great suffering awaits a disobedient, wasted, 
immoral, irreligious life. To fasten this impression, to make it a 
deliberate and practical conviction, is more needful than to ascertain 
the mode or duration of future suffering. May the views this day 
given, lead ns all Ho self-commnnion, and to new energy, watchfulness,, 
and prayer against our sins. May they teach us, that to do wrong, to 
neglect or violate any known is of all evils the most fearful. Let 
every act, or feeling, or 1 ihe^ve, whi<&j&ears the brand of guilt, seem 
to us more terrible than the worst calhnuties of life. Let us dread it 
more than the agonies of thei 
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Ephesians vi. 24: “Grace be witli elfthem that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
^ ’ sincerity/' 

J propose in this discourse, to speak of Love to Christ, and especially 
of the foundation^ oh which it rests. I will not detain you by remarks 
on the importance of the subject. I trust, that you fee! it, and that no 
urgency is needed to secure your serious attention. 

Love to Christ is said, ana said with propriety, to be a duty, not of 
Natural, but of revealed religion. Other precepts of Christianity are 
dictates of nature as well as of revelation. They result from the origi- 
nal and permanent relations which we bear to our Creator and our 
fellow-creatures ; and are written by God on the mind, as well as in the 
Bible. For towards the Author of our being, and 

justice and l^nevmence towards men, are inculcated with more or less 
distinctness by our moral faculties ; they are parts of the inward law 
which belongs to a rational mind ; and accordingly, wherever men are 
found, you find some conviction "of these duties* some sense of tlieir 
obligation to a higher power and to one another. But the same is not 
true of the duty of love to Jesus Christ ; for, as the knowledge of him is 
not communicated by nature, as his name Ss not written like that of 
God, on the heavens and earth, but is confined # countries where his 
Gospel is preached, it is plain that no sense of obligation to him can be 
felt beyond these bounds. No regard is due or can be paid to him 
beyond these. It is commonly s&ia, therefojjp, thatlove to Christ is a 
duty of revealed, not natural religion, and this language is correct ; but 
let it not mislead us. Let ns not imagine, that attachment to Jesus is 
an arbitrary duty, that it is unlike our other duties, that it is separate 
from common virtue, or that it is not founded, all virtues, m our 
constitution, or not recognised and enforced by natural conscience. 
We say, that nature mm not enjoin this regard to the Saviour, simply 
because it, does mot known; but, As Boon as he is made known, 

nature emoins loyoand towards hiin as truly as towards God 

or towards excellent yji&ir Reason and conscience teach us to regaid 
him with a strong ^4/#^der interest. Love io him is not an 
arbitrary precept* IfeMfet-jijtdike' our other affections \ it requires for 
its culture no from heaven $ it stands on the some 

? round with all bur to be strengthened by the same means, 

t is essentially the same Sentiment, feeling, or principle, which we put 
forth towards other excellent beings, whether in heaven or on earth. 

I make these remarks, 'because I apprehend that the duty of loving 
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Jesus Christ, has been so urged as to seem to many particularly mys- 
terious and obscure ; and the consequence has been, that by some it 
lias been neglected as unnatural, unreasonable, and unconnected with 
common life ; whilst others in seeking to cherish it, have rushed into 
wild, extravagant, and feverish emotions. I would rescue, if I can, this 
duty from neglect on the one hand, and from abuse on the other ; and 
to do this, nothing is necessary, but to show the true ground and nature 
of love to Christ, You will then see, hqt only that it is an exalted and 
generous sentiment, but that it Mefids with, and gives support to, all 
the virtuous principles of the blind; and to all the duties, even the most 
common, of active life. 

There is another great good, which may result from a just explana- 
tion of the love due to Christ. You will see, that this sentiment has 
no dependence, at least no necessary dependence, on the; opinions we 
may form about his place, or rank, in the universe. This topic has 
convulsed the church for ages. Christians have cast away the spirit, 
in settling the precise dignity, of their Master. That this question is 
unimportant, 1 do not say. That some views are more favourable to 
love towards him, than others, l believe ; but I maintain that all opinions, 
adopted by different sects, include the foundation, on which veneration 
and attachment are due to our common Lord. This truth, for I hold 
it to be a plain truth, is so fitted to heal the wounds and allay the 
uncharitable fervours of Christ’s divided church, that I shall rejoice, if 
1 can set it forth to others as clearly as it rises to my own mind 

To accomplish the ends now expressed, I am led to propose to you 
one great but simple question. What is it that constitutes Christ’s 
claim to love and respect? What is it that is to be loved in Christ? 
Why are we to hold him dear ? I answer, There is but one ground for 
virtuous affection in the universe, but one object worthy of cherished 
and enduring love ip heaven ©r on earth, and that is. Moral Goodness. 
I make no exceptions. My principle applies to all beings, to the 
Creator as well as to his creatures. The claim of God to the loye of 
his rational offspring, rests oh the rectitude and benevolence of his will. 
It is the moral beauty and grandeur of his character, to which alone we 
are bound to pay homage. The only power which can and ought to be 
loved, is & beneficent and righteous power. The creation is glorious, 
and binds us to supreme and everlasting love to G6d, only because it 
sprung from and snows forth this energy of goodness ; nor has any being 
a claim on love, any farther than this same energy dwells in him, and 
is manifested in turn. I know no exception to this principle. 1 can 
conceive of no being, who can have any claim to affection, but what rests 
on his character, meaning by this the spirit and principles which con- 
stitute his mind, and from which he acts? nor do I know but one 
character which entitles a being to our hearts, and it is that which the 
Scriptures express by the word Righteousness ; which in man is often 
called Virtue, in Goa," Holiness ; winch consists essentially in supreme 
reverence for and adoption of what is: right; and^t which benevolence, 
or universal charity, is the brightest manifestation. 

After these remarks, you will easily understand what I esteem the 
ground of love to Christ. It is his spotless purity, Iris moral perfection, 
his unrivalled goodness. It is the spirit of his religion, which is the 
spirit of God, dwelling in hint without measure. Of consequence, to 
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love Christ is to love the perfection of virtue, of righteousness, of bene- 
volence; and the great excellence of this love is, that by cherishing it, 
we imbibe, we strengthen in our own souls the most illustrious virtue, 
and through Jesus become like to God. 

From the view now given, you see that love to Jesus Christ is a 
perfectly natural sentiment; I mean, one which our natural sense of 
right enjoins and approves, and which our minds are constituted to feel 
and to cherish, as truly as any affection to the good whom we know on 
earth. It is not a theological, mysterious feeling, which some superna- 
tural and inexplicable agency must generate within us. It has its 
foundation or root in the very frame of our minds, in that sense of 
right by which we are enabled to discern, and bound to love, perfection. 
1 observe next, that, according to this view, it is, as I have said, an 
exalted and generous affection; for it brings us into communion and 
contact with lie sublimest character ever revealed among men. It in- 
cludes and nourishes great thoughts and high aspirations, and gives us 
here On earth the benefit of intercourse with celestial beings. 

Do you not also see, that the love of Christ, according to the view 
now given of it, has no dependence on any particular views which are 
formed of his nature by different sects? According^ all sects, is he 
not perfect, spotless in virtue, the representative and resplendent image 
of the moral goodness and rectitude of God? However contending 
sects may be divided as to ether points, they all agffee in the moral per- 
fection of his character. All recognize his most glorious peculiarity, 
his sublime aadjmeullied goodness. All therefore see in him that which 
alone deserves love and veneration. 

I am aware that other views are not uncommon. It is said, that a 
true love to Christ requires just opinions concerning him, and that they 
who form different opinions of him, however they may use the same 
name, do lfot love the same being. We must know him, it is said, in 
order to esteem him as we ought. Be it so. To love Christ we must 
know him. But what mhst we know respecting him? Must we know 
his countenance and form, must we know the manner in wh&h he existed 
before his birth, or the manner in which he now exists ? Must we know 
his precise rank in the universe, his precise power and influence? On 
all these points, indeed, just views would be gratifying and auxiliary to 
virtue. Hut love to Christ may exist, and grow strong without them. 
What we need to this end, is the knowledge of his mind, his virtues, his 
principles of action. No matter how profoundly we speculate about 
Christ, or hotr profusely we heap upon him epithets of praise and admir- 
ation; if the distingBishing virtues of his char- 

acter, and see and feel their grandeur, we are as ignorant of him as if 
we had name, nor can ire offer him an acceptable love. 

I desire hm$6 t # rank in the universe ; but rank is no- 
thing* except a sit manifests superior virtue. High station 

oply degree^ m unworthily, It is the mind which 

gives dignify -pP office to the xpipd. All glory is of 

the souL little or nothing of onciher, until we 

look into his'sOhi, l ' f; -I : #|iEfl he said to know a beiug- of a singularly 
great charaiaiifo heeaude, 1 have learned from whet region ho came, to 
what family he hdjofigs* or what rank he" sustains. I can only know 
him as far as 1 efishera tike greatness of his spirit, the unconquerable 
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strength of his benevolence, his loyalty to God and duty, his power to 
act and suffer in a good and righteous cause, and his intimate com* 
munion with God. Who knows Christ best? I answer, It is he who, 
in reading ids history, sees and feels most distinctly and deeply the 
perfection by which he was distinguished* Who knows Jesus best? It 
is he, who, not resting in general and almost unmeaning praises, 
becomes acquainted with what was peculiar, characteristic, and indivi- 
dual in his mind, and who has/thus framed to himself, not a dim image 
called Jesus, but a living being, witli distinct and glorious features, and 
with all the reality of a weU-known friend Who best knows Jesus? I 
answer, It is he, who deliberately feels and knows, that his character is 
of a higher order than all other characters which have appeared on earth, 
and who thirsts to commune with and resemble it. I hope I am plain. 
When I hear, as I do, men disputing about Jesus, and imagining that 
they know him by settling some theory as to his generation in time or 
eternity, or as to his rank in the scald of being, I feel that their know- 
ledge of him is about as great as I should have of some saint or hero, 
by studying his genealogy. These controversies have built up a tech- 
nical theology, but give no insight into the mind and heart of Jesus; 
and without $ms the true knowledge of him cannot be enjoyed. And 
here I would observe, not in the spirit of reproach, but from a desire to 
do good, that I kndWnot a more effectual method of hiding Jesus from 
us, of keeping's strangers to him, than the inculcation of the doctrine 
which makes him the same being with his Father, makes him God 
himself. This doctrine throws over him a mistiness. For myself, 
when I attempt to bring it hoihe, I have not a real being before me, 
not a soul which I can understand and sympathize with, but a vague, 
shifting image, which gives nothing of the stability of laiowledge. A 
being, consisting of too natures, two souls, one Divine sfnd another 
human, one finite aud another infinite, is made up of qualities which 
destroy one another, and leave nothing for distinct apprehension. This 
compound of different minds, and of contradictor attributes, I cannot, if 
I would, regard as one conscious person, one intelligent agent. It strikes 
me almost irresistibly as a fiction. On the other band, Jesus, contem- 
plated as he is set before us in the gospel, as one mind, one heart, 
answering to my own in all its essential powers and affections, but puri- 
fied, enlarged, exalted, so as to constitute him Hie unsullied image of 
God and a perfect model, is a being who bears the marks of reality, 
whom I can understand, whom l can receive into my heart as the best 
of friends, with whom I can become intimate, and whose society J can 
and do anticipate among the chief blessings of my future being. 

My friends, I have now stated, in general, what knowledge of Christ 
is most important, and is alone required iu order to a true attachment 
to him. Let me still farther illustrate myHiews, by descending to one 
or two particulars. Among the vs$tl^|; asnellences of Jesus, he was 
distinguished by a benevolence so invincible, that injury and 

outrage had no power over it. His kindness towards men was m no 
degree diminished by their Wrong-doing* The only intercession which 
he offered in his sufferings, wasfor those who at that very moment were 
wreaking on him their vengeance ; and, what is more remarkable, he 
not only prayed for them, but with an unexampled generosity and 
candour, urged in their behalf the only extenuation which their conduct 
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wouliladmit. Nov, $0 know Jesus Christ, is to understand this attri- 
bute of Jbis mind, to understand the strength and triumph of the bene- 
volent principle in this severest trial, to understand the energy with 
which he then held fast the virtue which he had enjoined. It is to see 
in the mind of Jesus at that moment a moral grandeur which raised 
him above all around him. This is to know him. I will suppose now 
a man {Q have studied all, the controversies about Christ’s nature, and 
to have arrived at the truest notions of his rank in $he universe. But 


this incident in Christ’s history, this discovery of his character, has 
never impressed him ; the glory of a philanthropy which embraces one’s 
enemies, has never dawned upon him. With all nis right opinions about 
the Unity, or the Trinity, he Eves, andaotstowards others, very much 




as if Jesus had never lived or died. Now*;! say, that such a man does 
not know Christ. I say, that he is a stranger to him. I say, that the 
great truth is hidden from him ; that his skill in religious controversy 
is of little more use to him than would be the learning by rote of a lan- 
guage which he does not understand. He knows the name of Christ, 
but the excellence which that name imports, and which gives it its chief 
worth, is to him as an unknown tongue. V, 

I have referred to one view of Christ’s character. I m3je^g|jthrough 
his whole life. I will only observe, that in the, Now^Toitenent, the 
crucifixion of Jesus is always set forth as the mo#iUusyo|^|)ortion of 
his history. ^ The spirit of self-sacrifice, of deliberate self-i|htnolation, 
of ca& patient endurance of the death of the cross, in me cause of 
truth, piety, virtue, human happiness, --this particular manifestation of 
love is always urged upon us m the New Testament, as the crowning 
glory of Jesus Christ. To understand this part of his character ; to 
understand ing when gave himself up to the shame and anguish of 
crucifixion ; to understand that sympathy with human misery, that love 
of human h&fcSre, that thirst for the recovery of the human soul, that 
zeal for human virtue, that energy of moral principle, t^^Mevotion to 
God’s purposes, through Which the severest suffering w»iiosen and 
borne, ana into which no suffering, or scorn, or desertion, cl ihgratitude, 
could inftrie the least degree of selfishness, unkindness, doubt, or infir- 
mity,— to understand this, is to understand Jesus ; and he who wants 
sensibility |o this, be his speculations what they may, has everything to 
learn respecting the Saviour. ,5, 

You will see, from the views now givetf, v tha®S consider love to Christ 
as requiring xic#fchiJ|e9 much, as that we fix otir thoughts on the excel- 
lence of ms 0 &ariKer,_ study it, penetrate our minds with what was 
peculiar % it, 

I fear, that 


consider love to Christ 



nature, or ebse enflW m 

this way his 

I, of courso/'li^S'h0t l #l 


profound veneration for it ; and consequently 
: to Id m has been diminished by the habit of 
in aie more important than his lovely and 

on something mysterious in his 
Hp# of his offices, as his unlH ciaitr ; and in 
i'fcay fias, beeaobscured. His nij® and offices 


I, of course, Would fcofc durairage ; but .let them notbe^exalted above his 
Moral Worth. I maintain toot this fdtajto his nature and offices all 
their claims to JMjj and veneration, and that we understand them only 
as far as we see this to pervade them. ^ This principle 1 would uphold 
against Christians of very different modes of faith. 
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First, there are Christians who maintain that Jesus Christ is to he 
toyed as the Son of God, understanding by this title some mysterious 
connexion and identity with the Father. Far be it from me to deny, 
that the Divine Sonship of Jesus constitutes his true claim on our 
affection ; but I do deny, that the mysterious properties of this relation 
form any part of this claim ; for it is very clear that love to a being must 
rest on what we know of him, and not on unknown and unintelligible 
attributes. In saying that the Divine Sonship of Jesus is the great 
foundation of attachment to him,* I say nothing inconsistent with the 
doctrine of this discourse, that the moral excellence of Jesus is the great 
object and ground of the love which is due to him. Indeed, I only 
repeat the principle, that he is to be loved exclusively for the virtues of 
his character; for what, I a$k, is the great idea involved in his filial 
relation to God? To be the Son of God, in the chief and highest sense 
of that term,is to bear the likeness* to possess the spirit, to be partaker 
of the moral perfections of God. This is the essential idea. To be 
God’s Son is to be united with him by consent and accordance of mind. 
Jesus was the only begotten Son, because he was the perfect image and 
representative of God, especially of divine philanthropy ; because he 
espous^t$& his own the benevolent purposes of God towards the human 
race, a^d ^lded himself to their accomplishment, with an entire self- 
sacrifice,; 3fp know Jesus as the Son of God, is not to understand what 
theologia^have written about his eternal generation, or about a mysti- 
cal, incomprehensible union between Christ and his Father. It is some- 
thing far higher and more instructive. It is to see in Christ, if 1 may 
say so, the lineaments of the Universal Father. It is to discern in him 
a godlike purity and goodness. It is to understand his harmony with 
the Divine Mind, and the entireness and singleness of love with which 
he devoted himself to the purposes of God, and the interests of the 
human race. Of consequence, to love Jesus as the Soi\ of God, is to 
love the spp|)$ss purity and godlike charity of his soul. ' 

There another Christians who differ widely from those of whom I 
have now spoken, but who conceive that Christ’s offices, Inspiration, 
Miracles, are his chief claims to veneration, and who, I fear, in extolling 
these, have overlooked what is incomparably more glorious, the moral 
dignity of his mind, the purity and inexhaustibleness of his benevolence. 
It is possible, that to many who hear tne, Christ seems to have boon 
more exalted when he received from his Father supernatural light and 
truth, or when with superhuman energy he quelled the storm and raised 
the dead, than when he wept over the city whfch Was in a few days to 
doom him to the most shameful and agonizing death ; and yet, his cliief 
glory consisted in the spirit through which these tern were shed. 
Christians have yet to learn that insnirhtjpn, and miracles, and outward 
dignities, are nothing compared with .^IsbuL We all need to under- 
stand better than we have done, thatnohle passage of Paul, “ Though 
I speak with the tongues ^of men and of tipjgels, and understand all 
mysteries, and have ail faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charityjdisinterestedness* love], I am nothing ;” and this is as 
true of Christ as of PauL Indeed it is true of all beings, and yet, I 
fear, it is not felt as it should be by the multitude of Christians. 

You tell me, my friends, that Christ’s unparalleled inspiration, his 
perpetual reception of light from God, that this was his supreme dis- 
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tsnction ; and a great distinction undoubtedly it was; but I affirm, that 
Christ's inspiration, though conferred on him without measure, gives 
him so claim to veneration or lore, any farther than it found within him 
a virtue,' which accorded with, welcomed, and adopted it; any farther 
than his own heart responded to the truths he received; any farther 
than he sympathised with, and espoused as his own, the benevolent 
purposes of God, whieh'he was sent to announce; any farther than the 
spirit of the religion which he, preached was In* own spirit, and was 
breathed from his life as welt as from his fa other words, his 
inspiration 'whs made f brio® Mere inspiration 

seems to me a very secondary thing, Snppose flie'gmtest troths in the 
universe to be revealed supek4«turally to n being who should take no 
interest |n them, who shoiiE ®^seeaftdfe4'£heir greatness, but should 
repeat them mechanically, ns they were put’into his mouth by the Deity. 
Such a mam would be ihsjpibed, Wmi would teach the greatest verities, 
and yet he would be nothing, i up would hare no claim to reverence. 

The excellence of Jesus did not consist in his mere inspiration, bat in 
the virtue and love which prepared him to receive it, and by which it 


was made effectual to the world, lie did not passively hear, and me- 
chanically repeat, certain dootrinebfr om God, hut his whole, soul ac- 
corded with what he heard Every#Uth whit^M i^teired; came warm 
and living from his own mind ; and it was thia |»Umg of Ml Own soul 
into>jyft instructions, which gave them Much of their power, ; Whence 
cam«i^||« 0 thority ‘and eneigy, the conscious dignity, the "tenderness 
and sm ijjwihy, with which Jesus taught ; They came not from inspira- 
tion, r«l fexfcs the minded him who was inspired. Mis personal virtues 
gave 'pbWafro this teadhSugs ; and without these no inspiration could 
have numb huh tbesource of such light and strength as he now commun- 
icates to mankind. 

My friends, I have aimed to show in this discourse, that the virtue, 
purity, rectitude, of Jesus Christ, is his most honourid^e distinction, 
and constitutes his great chum to veuemtioh and love. • lean direct you 
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You see why I call you to cherish the love of Christ, This love I do 
not recommend as a luxury of feeling, as an ecstacy bringing immediate 
and overflowing joy. I view it in a nobler light. I call you to love 
Jesus, that you may bring yourselves into contact and communion with 
perfect virtue, and may oocome what you love. I know no sincere, 
enduring good but the moral excellence which shines forth in Jesus 
Christ. Your wealth, your outward comforts arid distinctions, are 
poor, mean, contemptible, compared with this ; and to prefer thorn tp 
this is self- debasement, self-destruction. May this great truth penetrate 
our souls ; and may wc,befcr witness in our cojnmon lives, and especially 
fn trial, in sore temptation, that nothing k m dear to us as the virtue 
of Christ. ' * \ 
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EphesiaUs vi. 24; “ Grace be with Ell them that Iota our Lord Jesus Christ 

in sincerity. ” 

% 

In the preceding discourse, I considered the nature and ground of love 
to Christ. The subject is far from being exhausted. 1 propose now, 
after a few remarks on the importance and happiness of this attachment, 
to call your attention to some errors in relation to it, which prevail in 
the Christian world. 

A virtuous attachment purifies the heart. In loving the excellent, 
we receive strength to follow them. It is happy for us when a pure 
affection springs up within us, when friendship knits us with holy and 
generous minds. It is happy for us when a being of noble sentiments 
and beneficent life enters our circle, becomes an object of interest to us, 
and by affectionate intercourse takes strong hold on our hearts. Not a 
few can trace the purity and elevation of their minds, to connexion with 
an individual who has won them by the beauty of his character to the 
love and practice of righteousness. These views show hs the service 
which Jesus Christ has done to mankind, simply in offering himself 
before them as an object of attachment and affection. In inspiring love, 
he is a benefactor. A man brought to sec and feel the godlike virtues 
of Jesus Christ, who understands his character and is attracted and 
won by it, has gained, in this sentiment, immense aid in his conflict 
with evil and in his pursuit of perfection. And he has not only gained 
aid, but happiness : for a true love is in itself a noble enjoyment. It is 
the proper delight of a rational and moral being, leaving no bitterness 
or shame behind* not enervating like the world/s pleasures, but giving 
energy and a lo% consciousnep ^ the mind. 

Our nature was framed for virtuous attachments. How strong and 
interesting are the affections of domestic life, the conjugal, parental, 
filial ties. But the heart is not confined to our homes, or even to this 
world. Thert are more sacred attachments than these, in which 
instinct he* nofMrt, which have their origin in our highest faculties, 
which art had impassioned than the affections of nature, 

but more eaduriaag i. snore capable of growth, more peaceful, far happier, 
and far nojBfejpC & lore to Jesus Christ, the most purifying, and 
the hapme^^ to the love of our Creator, which we can 

form. I W0lijpfel ; y#'l^o^cishwig this sentiment, and for Ibis .end 
i hare thought, discourse it would be well to point 
out some wrong rtewa* yhioh I think hare obstructed it, and obscured 
its^lory. 

fapprehend that among those Christians who bear the name of 
Bational, from the importance which they give to the exorcise of reason 
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in religion, love to Christ has lost something of its honour, in conse- 
quence of its perversion. It has too often been substituted for practical 
religion. Not a few have professed a very fervent attachment to Jesus, 
and have placed great confidence in this feeling, who, at the same time, 
have seemed to think little of his precepts, and have even spoken of 
them as unimportant, compared with certain doctrines about his person 
or nature. Gross errors of this kind have led, as it seems to me, to 
the opposite extreme. They have particularly encouraged among calm 
and sober people, tho idea, that the great object of Clinst was to give a 
religion, to teach great and everlasting truth, and that our concern is 
with his religion rather than with liimself. The great question, as such 
people say, is, not what Jesus was , but what he revealed . In this way 
a distinction has been made lictween Jesus ^nd his religion: and, whilst 
some sects have done little but talk of Christ and his person, others 
have dwelt on the principles lie taught, to the neglect, in a measure, of 
tho Divine Teacher. I consider this as an error, to which some of us 
may bo exposed, and which therefore deserves consideration. 

Now, I grant, that Jesus Christ came to give a religion, to reveal 
truth. This is his great office ; but I maintain, that this is no reason 
for overlooking Jesus; for his religion has an intimate and peculiar 
connexion with himself. It derives authority and illustration from his 
character. Jesus is his religion embodied, and made visible. The 
connexion between him and his system is peculiar. It differs altogether 
from that which ancient philosophers boro to their teachings. An 
ancient sage wrote a book, and the book is of equal value to us, whether 
we know its author or not. But there is no such thing as Christianity 
without Christ. We cannot know it separately from him. It is not 
a book which Jesus wrote. It is his conversation, his character, his 
history, his life, his death, his resurrection. lie pervades it throughout. 
In loving him, we love his religion ; and a just interest in this cannot 
be awakened, but by contemplating it as it shone forth in himself. 

Christ’s religion, I have said is very imperfect without himself; and 
therefore they who would make an abstract of his precepts, and say 
that is is enough to follow these without thinking of* their author, 
grievously mistake, and rob the system of much of its energy. I mean 
not to disparage the precepts of Christ, considered in themselves. But 
their full power is only to be understood and felt, by those who place 
themselves near the Divine Teacher, who see the celestial fervour of 
of his affection whilst he utters them, who follow his steps from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, and witness the expression of his precepts in 
his own life. These dome to me almost as new precepts, when I 
associate them with Jesus. His command to love my ^nemies, becomes 
intelligible and bright, when I stand by his cross arid hear his prayer 
for his murderers. I understand what he meant by the self-denial 
which ho taught, when I see him foregoing the comforts of life, and 
laying down life itself, for the good of others. # I learn the true character 
of that benevolence, by which human nature is perfected, how it unites 
calmness and earnestness; tenderness and courage, condescension and 
dignity, feeling and action ; this I learn in the life of Jesus, as no words 
could teach me. So I am instructed in the nature of piety by the same 
model. The command to love God with all my heart, if only written, 
might have led me into extravagance, enthusiasm, and neglect of 
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te kind interest of God in all his creatures, not only in the 
i the evil j his placable, clement, merciful cli&ractor ; his desire 


common duties; for religious excitement has a peculiar tendency to 
excess: but in Jesus I see a devotion to God, entire, perfect, never 
remitted, yet without the least appearance of passion, as calm and self- 
possessed as the love which a good mind bears to a parent ; and in him 
I am taught as words could not teach, how to join supreme regard to 
my .Create, 1 with active parity and common duties towards my fellow- 
beings.' f , 

And cs# mikj the precepts, but the gffeat doctrines of Christianity, 
are bounCu^ VPith Jesus, and cannot be truly understood witliout him. 
For exem|4e^ ^e of the great ddetrinos of Christianity, perhaps its 
chief, tetpe taint interest of God in all his creatures, not only in the 
good but la the evil ; his placable, clement, merciful character ; his desire 
to recover and purify and make for evor happy even those who have 
stained themselves with the blackest guilt. The time character of God 
in this rd&pect I see indeed in his providence, I read it in Iris word, and 
for every manifestation of it I am grateful.' But when I see his spotless 
and beloved Son, to whom his power was peculiarly delegated,, and in 
whom he peculiarly dwelt, giving singular attention to the most fallen 
and despised men, casting away all outward pomptimt he might minglo 
familiarly with the poor and neglected ; when I see him sitting at table 
with the publican and the sinner, inviting tliom to approach him as a 
friend, suffering the woman whose touch Wus deemed pollution, to 
bedew his feet with tears ; and when 1 hear him m the midst of such a 
concourse saying, “X am come to seek an^4ri e&ve that which was 
lost,*VwJ have a conviction of the lenity, benignity, grace, of that God 


whose representative and chosen minister lie was, -such as no abstract 
teaching could have given me. Let me add one more doctrine, that of 
immortality. I prize every evidence of this great truth ; 1 look within 
and without me, for some pledge that I am not to perish in tho gravo, 
that this mind, with its thoughts and affections, is to live, and improve, 


and be perfected, and to find that joy for which it thirsts and which it 
cannot find on earth. Christ’s teaching on this subject is invaluable ; 
but what power does this teaching gain, when I stand by his sepulchre, 
and sec the stone rolled away, and behold the great revealer of immor- 
tality, rising in power and triumph, and ascending to the life and 
happiness he had promised! 

Thus Christianity, from beginning to end, is intimately connected 
with Its Divine Teacher. It is not an abstt|u^ system. The rational 
Christian who Would think of it as such, i^^^eP^on the religion, 
overlook* its Revealer, jajrajust to it. > iMul w*.see and feel its 


Christian who Would think of it as such, ou the religion, 

overlook* its Revealer, Mjamnst to it ' :-3ftVal4'*4st'see and fed its 
power, let Mm breathing, detftf in the mind, heart, 

and life ^ l° ve it there. In other words, let 

him Jesus, justly viewed, and he wilHove the 

religion ; |^ fitted to make it the power of God unto 


him 
religion 

salvatiou*f5 : ^^fi,,. % ^ w 

I havetep mi. CMi4, when he is justly viewed, that is, 

when it and rational affection, 'includes the love of his 

whole rejigioiit^^P^Kgyott to remember that I give this praise only 
to an enlig!iteued-afi%<mbn t ted such is not the most common* nor is 
it easily acquired* $mmehe®d that there is no sentiment, which needs 
greater care in its Vulture thad this. Perhaps, in the pre^nt state of 
the world, no virtue is of more difficult acquisition than a pure and 
intelligent love towards Jesus. There is undoubtedly much of fervent 
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feeling towards him in the Christian world. But let me speak plainly, 
I do it from no uncharitableness. I do it only to warn my fellow- 
Christians. The greater part of this 1 affection to Jesus seems to toe of 
very doubtful worth. In many oases, it is an irregular fervour, which 
impairs the force and soundness of the mind, and which is substituted 
for obedience to his precepts, for the virtues, .which ennoble the soul. 
Much of what is called love to Christ I certainly do not desire you or 
myself to possess. I know of no sentiment which needs ore to be 
cleared from error and abuses <and I therefore feel myself ImfeJ to show 
you some of its corruptions. — 

In the first place, 1 am persuaded that a love to Christ of quite a 
low character is often awakened by an injudicious use of his sufferings. 
I apprehend, that if the affection which many bear to Jesus were ana- 
lysed, the chief ingredient in it would be found to be a tenderness 
awakened by his cross. In certain classes of Christians, it is common 
for the religious teacher to delineate the bleeding, dying Saviour, and 
to detail his agonies, until men’s natural sympathy is awakened ; and 
when assured that this deep woe was borne for themselves, they almost 
necessarily yield to the softer feelings of their nature. I mean not to 
find fault with this sensibility. It is happy for us that we are made to 
be touched by others’ pains. Woe to him, who has no tears for mortal 
agony. But in this emotion there is no virtue, no moral worth; and 
we dishonour Jesu^wheu this is the chief tribute we offer him. I 
say there is no moral goodness in this feeling. To be affected, over- 
powered by a crucifixion, is the most natural tiling in the world. Who 
of us, let me ask, whether religious or not, ever went into a Catholic 
church, and there s^gr the picture of Jesus hanging from his cross, his 
head bending under the weight of exhausting suffering, his hands and 
feet pierced with nails, and his body stained with his open wounds, and 
has not been touched by the sight? Suppose that, at this moment, 
there were lifted up among us a human form, transfixed with a spear, 
and from which the warm life-blood was dropping in the midst of us. 
Who would not be deeply moved ? and when a preacher, gifted with 
something of an actor’s power, places the cross, as it were, in the midst 
of a people, is it wonderful that they are softened and subdued? I 
mean not to censure all appeals of this kind to the human heart. There 
is something interesting and encouraging in the tear of compassion. There 
was wisdom in the conduct of the Moravian missionaries in Greenland, 
who, finding that the rugged and barbarous natives were utterly insen- 
sible to general truth, depicted, with all possible vividness, the stream- 
ing blood and dying agome^ hf Jesus, aud tims caught the attention of 
the savage throughnis sympathies, whom could not interest through 

his reason or his fears. But sensibifitygphus awakened, is quite a 
different thing from true, virtuous love f> $Ssus Chribt; and* ^hen 
viewed and cherished as such, it takes the pl&^e ef bij^er affisctions. 1 
have often been struck by the contrast between thO use ttiade of the 
cross in the pulpit, and the calm, upimpassionad manner in which the 
sufferings of Jesus are detailed by the Evangelists* These witnesses 
of Christ’s last moments, give you in simple language the particulars of 
that scene, without one remark, one word of emotion ; ana if you read 
the Acts and Epistles, you will not find a single instance in which the 
Apostles strove to make a moring picture of his crucifixion. No ; they 
honoured Jesus too much, they felt too deeply the greatness of his char- 
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acter, to be moved as many are by the circumstances of his death. 
Reverence, admiration, sympathy with his sublime spirit, these swal- 
lowed up, in a great measure, sympathy with his sufferings. The cross 
was to them the last crowning manifestation of a celestial mind ; they 
felt that it was endured to communicate the same mind to them and 
the world; and their emotion was a holy joy in this consummate and 
unconquerable goodness. To be touched by suffering is a light thing. 
It is not the greatness of Christ’s sufferings on the cross which is to 
move ou^whofo souls, but the greatness of the spirit with which he suf- 
fered. There, in death, he proved his entire consecration of himself to 
the cause of God and mankind. There, his love flowed forth towards 
his friends, his enemies, and the human race. It is moral greatness, it 
it is victorious love, it is the energy of principle, which gives such in- 
terest to the cross of Christ. We are to look through the darkness 
which hung over him, through his wounds and pains, to his unbroken, 
disinterested, confiding spirit. To approach the cross for the purpose 
of weeping over a bleeding, dying friend, is to lose the chief influence 
of the crucifixion. We are to visit the cross, not to indulge a natural 
softness, but to acquire firmness of Spirit, to fortify our minds for hard- 
ship and suffering m the case of duty and of human happiness. To live 
as Christ lived, to die as Christ died, to give up ourselves as sacrifices 
to God, to conscience, to whatever good interest we can advance, — these 
are the lessons written with the blood of Jesus. His cross is to inspire 
us with a calm courage, resolution, and superiority to all temptation. 
I fear (is my fear groundless?) that a sympathy which enervates rather 
than fortifies, is the impression too often received from the crucifixion. 
The depression with which the Lord's table is too often approached, and 
too often left , shows, I apprehend, that the chief* use of his sufferings 
is little understood, and that he is loved, not as a glorious sufferer who 
died to spread his own sublime spirit, but as a man of sorrows, a friend 
bowed down with the weight of grief. 

' In the second place, love to Christ of a very defective kind, is cher- 
ished in many, by the views which they are accustomed to take of them- 
selves. They form irrational ideas of their own guilt, supposing it to 
have its origin in their very creation, and then represent to their ima- 
ginations an abyss of fire and torment, over which they hang, into 
which the anger of God is about to precipitate them, and from which 
nothing but Jesus can fescue them. Not a 0W* I apprehend, ascribe 
to Jesus Christ a greater compassion towaim^em than God is sup- 
posed to feoL His heart is tenderer than that w the Universal Parent, 
and this itendernassis seen in his plucking them by a mighty power from 
tremendous ^infinite from everlasting burnings. Now, that 
Jesus, under eucb circumstances should excite the mind strongly, should 
become intense attachment, is almost necessary; 

but the very little wort& Let the universe 

seem to k darkness, let God’s throne send forth no light 

but bbstiap ttu&riC hi only br ht andcheering object 

to soul, and a tumultuous gratitude will 

carry me kmrkt just aS;,'irresis'tibly as natural instinct carries the 
parent animal to i\4 yefag* ■ I dp and must grieve at the modes com- 
monly u^'’tO-:msk©-.M^s Christ an interesting being. Even the Infi- 
nite Father is sfripp^ el bis glory for the sake of throwing a lustre 
round the Sou. The eOnditiOh of man is painted in frightful colours 
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which cast unspeakable dishonour on his Creator, for the sake of mag- 
nifying the greatness of Christ’s salvation. Man is stripped of all the 
powers which make him a responsible being, his bouI harrowed with 
terrors, and the future illumined only by the flames which are to con- 
sume him, that his deliverer may seem more necessary ; and when the 
mind in this state of agitation, in this absence of self-eontroul, is wrought 
up into a fervour of gratitude to Jesus, it is thought to be sanctified. 
This selfish, irrational gratitude, is called a virtue. Much of the love 
given to Jesus, having the origin of which I now speak, seems, to me of 
no moral worth. It is not the soul’s free gift, not a sentiment nourished 
by our own care from a conviction of its purity and nobleness, but an 
instinctive, ungoverned, selfish feeling. Suppose, my friends, that in a 
tempestuous night you should find yourselves floating towards a cata- 
ract, the roar of which should announce the destruction awaiting you, and 
that a fellow-being of great energy should rush through the darkness and 
bring you to the shore ; could you help embracing him with gratitude? 
And would this emotion imply any change of character ? Would you not 
feel it towards your deliverer, even should he have acted from mere 
impulse, and should his general character be grossly defective? Is not 
this a necessary working of nature, a fruit of terror changed into joy ? 
I mean not to condemn it; I only say, it is not virtue. It is a poor 
tribute to Jesus; he deserves something far purer and nobler. 

The habit of exaggerating the wretchedness of man’s condition, for 
the purpose of rendering Jesus more necessary, operates very seriously 
to degrade men’s love to Jesus by accustoming them to ascribe to him 
a low and commonplace character. I wish this to be weighed. They 
who represent to themselves the whole human race as sinking by an 
hereditary corruption into an abyss of flame and perpetual woe, very 
naturally think of Jesus as a being of overflowing compassion, as im- 
pelled by a resistless pity to fly to the relief of these hopeless victims ; 
for this is the emotion that such a sight is fitted to produce. Now 
this overpowering compassion, called forth by the view of exquisite 
misery, is a very ordinary virtue ; and yet, I apprehend, it is the char- 
acter ascribed above all others to Jesus. It certainly argues no extra- 
ordinary goodness, for it is an almost necessary impulse of nature. 
Were you my friends, to see millions and millions of the human race 
on the edge of a fiery gulf, where ages after ages of torture awaited 
them, and were the shneks of millions who had already been plunged 
into the abyss to pierce yem ear,— could you refrain from an overpow- 
ering compassion, and would you not willingly endure hours and days of 
exquisite pain to give these wretched millions release ? Is there any man 
has not virtue enough for this? I have knoiri| men of ordinary char- 
acter hazard their lives under the impulse of compassion, for the rescue 
of fellow-beings from infinitely lighter evils than are here supposed. 
To me it seems, that to paint the misery of human beings in these 
colours of fire and blood, and to ascribe to Christ the compassion which 
such misery must awaken, and to make this the chief attribute Of his 
mind, is the very method to take from liis character its greatness, and 
to weaken his claim on our love. I see nothing in Jesus of the over- 
powering compassion which is often ascribed to him. His character 
rarely exhibited strong emotion. It was distinguished by calmness, 
firmness, and conscious dignity. Jesus had a mind too elevated to be 
absorbed and borne away by pity, or any other passion. He felt indeed 
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deeply, for human suffering and grief ; but his chief sympathy was with 
the Mind, ^th its sins ana moral diseases, and especially with its capa- 
city of improvement and everlasting greatness ana glory. He folt him- 
self commissioned to quicken and exalt immortal beings. The thought 
which kindled and sustained him, was that of an immeasurable virtue 
to be conferred on the mind, even ofthemOst depraved ; a good, the very 
conception of whichimplies a loflhr character, a good, which -as yet has 
only dawned on his boost mprovea dEiw&iles, It is his consecration to 
tins sublime end, which constituttoMigioiy j and no farther than we 
understand this, dan we yield Mm the mwe which ins character claims 
and deserves. 

I have, endeavoured to Bhfw the dwhfostancas which have contribu- 
ted to depress and degrade men’saffections towards Jesus Christ To 
mo thp h#iepce of , these causes seen to be great 1 know of no feel- 
ing more Suspicious than the common love to Christ A true affection 
to him, indeed, is for frombeing of easy acquisition. As it is the 
purest and noblest we can cherish, with the single exception of love to 
God, so H requires the exercise of our best powers. .$ftou all must feel, 
that an indispensable requisite or preparation for tills love is to under- 
stand tbfcharaofoytffjej^ But this is no easy thing. It not only 
demands that wectefolly read and study his historytMWe is another 
process more important We must begin in eame$| ;fo convert into 
practice our preseat imperfect knowledge of Christ mid to form our- 
selves upon him .ai&r ashe is now discerned Nothing so much 
brightens and strengthens Jha eye or the mind to understand an excel- 
lent being, as Hki««ss k him. . We never know a great character until 
something copjjrenialto it has grown up withteoureelvea. No strength 
of intellect aiw ho study, can enable a hum Of a selfish and sensual 
mind to comprehend Jesbs. Such a mind is covered with a mist ; and 
just m prqpprtion as it subdues evil within itself, the mist will be scat- 
tered, Jesus will rise upon it with a b unlike brightness, and will call 
forth its most fervent and moat enlightened affection. ' 

I close with two remarks. You see, by this discourse, how impor- 
tant tortile love of Christ H is, fo understand with some dearness the 
purpose foi whioh be came into the world. The low views prevalent on 
this subjettt toera to ma to exert a disastrous influence on the whole 
charadtaji wd paHwtilmiy m bto ; fedings ,, towwfoChrist. Christ is 

benevdwwL < ^^tory 1 <>f 

wee of of the 

thiefeVsfod^ ^ fifptostitioa. juTvi o», and saw in every 

which might 

uf’G^^^M lBpWpfli^ ^^ijto' Wsieted in 'his devdzng himself ^to 
cafi fiatik A : inpffipw|r <m tiff human breast, to kindle in us a celes- 
tial flame, tobropRIato tis an inexhaustible hope, and to lay within 
ns the foundation c£ An immoveable peace. His greatness consists in' 
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the greatness and sublimity of the action which he communicates to 
the human soul. This is his chief glory. To avert pain and punish- 
ment is a subordinate work. Through neglect of these truths, I appre- 
hend that the brightness of Christ’s character is even now much obscured, 
and perhaps least discerned by some who think they understand him best. 

My second remark is, that if the leading views of this discourse be 
just, then love to Jesus Christ depends very little on our conception of 
his rank in the scale of being/ On no other topic have Christians con- 
tended so earnestly, and yet It is of secondary importance. To know 
Josus Christ, is not to blow the precise place he occupies in the uni- 
verse. It is something more; it is to loot into his mind; to approach 
his soul ; to comprehend his spirit; to see how he thought and felt, and 
purposed, and loved; to understand tile workings of that pure and 
celestial principle within him, through which he came among us as our 
friend, and lived and died for us. I am persuaded that controversies 
about Christ’s person, have in one way done great injury. They have 
turned attention from his character. Suppose, that, as Americans, we 
should employ ourselves in debating the questions* where Washington 
was born, ana from what spot ho came when he appeared at the head 
of our annies ; and that, in the fervour of these contentions we should 
overlook thO dftaraCter of his mind, the spirit that moved within him, 
tho virtues winch distinguished him, the beaming# of a noble, magna- 
nimous soul: — how unprofitably should , we be employed! Who is it 
that understands Washington ? Is it he, that can settle his rank in the 
creation, his early history, his present condition? or he, to whom the 
soul of that great man is laid open, who comprehends and sympathizes 
with his generous purposes, who understands the energy with which he 
espoused the cause of freedom and his country, and who receives through 
admiration a portion of the same divine energy ? So in regard to Jesus, 
the questions which have been agitated about his rank and nature are of 
inferior incident. His greatness belonged hot to his condition, but to 
his mind, his spirit, his aim, his disinterestedness, his calm, sublime 
consecration of himself to the high purpose of God. 

My hearers, it is tho most interesting event in human history, that 
such a being as Jesus has entered our world, to accomplish the deliver- 
ance of our mind# front all evil, to bring them to God, to open heaven 
within them, and ffiUs to fit them for heaven. It is our greatest privi 
lego that he is brought within our view, offered to our imitation to our 
trust, to our love. A riifeerO and Cnftghte^ tobim is at 

once our honour land our happines%$ spriiig cff yirtuous action, of firm- 
ness in suffering, of immortal hope.^ But renfember it will not grow up 
of itself. You must resolve upon It, and cheHsh it You must bring 
Jesus near, as he lives and moves in the gospel You should meet him 
in the institution, which he especially appointed for the commemoration 
of himself. You should seakby prayer, God’s aidin strengthening your 
love to the Saviour/ should leam his greatness and beneficence by 
learning the greatn©S#%hd destination of the souls which he came to 
rescue and bless. In the last place* you should obey his precepts, and 
through this obedience should purify and invigorate your minds, to know 
and love him more. “ Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” 
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DISCOURSE 

PkXACHfiD 

ON EASTER SUNDAY. 1834, AFTER THE DEATH OF AN 
EXCELLENT AND VERY BEAR FRIEND. 


Ephesians L 20: “ He raised biro from tbe dead, and set Win # bfa own right 
hand in tbe heavenly places/’ 

This day is set apart by the Christian world to the commemoration of 
Christ's resurrection. Many uses may be made of this event* but it is 
particularly fitted to confirm the doctrine of another life, and to turn 
our thoughts, desires, hopes, towards another world. I shall employ it 
to rive this direction to pur minds, 

There is one method in which Christ’s resurrection gives aid to 
our faith in another life, which is not often dwelt on, and which seems 
to me worthy of attention. Our chief doubts and difficulties in regard 
to that state, spring chiefly from the senses and the imagination, and 
not from the reason. The eye, fixed on the lifeless body, on the wan 
features and the motionless limbs,— and the imagination, following the 
frame into the dark tomb, and representing to itself the' stages of decay 
and ruin, are apt to fill and oppress the mind with discouraging and 
appalling thoughts. ■ The senses can detect in the gab cor& not a trace 
of the activity of that spirit which lately moved it Death seems to 
have achieved m entire victory; and when reason ahdjwelatioa speak 
of a continued and a higher Hie, the senses and imagination, pointing to 
the disfigured and mouldering body, obscure by their sad feebodings 
the light Which reason and revelation strive to kindle in the bereaved 
souL 

Now the resurrection Of Christ may so say, the senses and 

imagination <% their on ground, contends with them with their own 
weapons. ft thews nfte very frame, Oft which death, in its most 
humiliating had Sat its seal, and Which had been committed in 
utter hopdessuM to tib tinnb, rising, breathing, moving with new life, 
and rising not tci return again to the earth, but, after a short sojourn, 
to ascend from the earth to a pur*r region, and thus to attest man's 
destination to a higher lib. These facts, submitted to the very senses, 
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and almost necessarily kindling the imagination to explore the unseen 
world, seem to me particularly suited to overcome the main difficulties 
in the way of Christian faith. Reason is not left to struggle alone with 
the horrors of the tomb. The assurance that Jesus Christ, who lived 
on the earth, who died on the cross, and was committed a mutilated, 
bleeding frame, to the receptacle of the dead, rose uninjured, and then 
exchanged an earthly for a heavenly life, puts to flight the sad auguries, 
which rise like spectres from the grave, and helps us to conceive, as in 
our present weakness we could not otherwise conceive, of man’s 
appointed triumph over death. 

Such is one of the aids given, by the resurrection, to faith in immor- 
tality. Still this faith is lamentably weak in the multitude of men. To 
multitudes, Heaven is almost a world of fancy. It wants substance. 
The idea of a world, in which beings exist without ‘ these gross bodies, 
exist as pure spirits, or clothed with refined and spirituaifrAij$s, strikes 
them as a fiction. What cannot be seen or toudhed, appears unreal. 
This is mournful but not wonderful; for how can men, who immerse 
themselves in the body and its interests, and cultivate no acquaintance 
with their own souls and spiritual powers, comprehend a higher, spiri- 
tual life? There are multitudes who pronounce that man a visionary, 
who spea|^^fet|lctly and Joyfully of his future being, and of the 
triumph of the mind over bodily decay. 

This scepticism as to things spiritual and celestial, is as irrational 
and unphilosophical as it is degrading. We have more evidence that 
we have souls or spirits, than that we have bodies. We are surer that 
we think, and feel, and will, tisfia that we have solid and extended limbs 
and organs. Philosophers have said much to disprove the existence of 
matter and motion, but they bate not tried to disprove the existence of 
thought ; for it is by thought that they attempt to set aside the reality 
of material nature. 

Farther, how irrational is it, to imagine that there are no worlds but 
this, and no higher modes of existence than our own! Who that sends 
his eye through this immense creation, can doubt that thftp are orders 
of beings superior to ourselves, or can serf anything unreasonable in the 
doctrine, that there are states in which mind exists less circumscribed 
and clogged by matter than on earth; in other words, that there is a 
spiritual world? childish to make^this in&nt life of ours the model 
of existence in i&pl&er worlds. The philosopher especially, who sees a 
vast c hain of befog* and an infinite variety of life on this single globe, 
which is but a point in creation; shdtjid be ashamed of that narrowness 
of mind, which can anticipate nothing nobler in the Universe of God 
than his present mode of being. v . 

How, now, shall the doctrine of a fature, higher life, the doctrine 
both of reason and revelati<mi : h^^rbught to bear more powerfully on 
the mind, to become more real and effectual? Various methods might 
be given.— I shall confine myself to one. This method is, to seek some 
clearer, more definite conceptiaa dt the future state. That world seems 
less real, for want of some distinctness in its features. We should ail 
believe it more* firmly if we conceived of it more vividly. It seems 
unsubstantial, from its Vagueness and dimness. I think it right, then, 
to use the aids of Scripture and Reason in forming to ourselves some- 
thing like a sketch of the life to come. Tne Scriptures, indeed, give 
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wonv mntfirials for such a delineation, but the few they furnish 
^ SLX especially when wo add to these the light* thrown over 
futurity by the knowledge of our own spiritual nature. Every nw aw 
of the mind, which we discover, helps ns to comprehend l4 « de®riny , lor 
i:f e must correspond to its great laws and essential powers. 
tE?S « £3d employ togive distinctness to the spiritual 
state • and it is particularly useful so to do, when excellent beings, whom 

jnto it dear friends, ami sympathize 
snd 0Q' AvinAn ^ 1 thut blessed life. 

here oi 
confine 
T 


Id maver becomes so ne^fma rearm us, « 
friends, did sympathize dlth them m the improvements 
mteofthat blHl Me. fib mitsfty that there is danger 
imagination for Truth. There % no danger if we 
wlB . tlltll B 1 views of Heaven, given ns in the New 
*v,n *n<l nnwers of onr own 


dreams, i wttut 

lodfa'W&rA md in the human soul ' ' x „ 

WhOTf^rvirtuous ftiends leave the world, we know not the place 

s«sa^ssrossM? 5£=r« 

Wh^ itCntain^ did this knowledge opens us an infinite field for 

contem^rion^^ ft^fds, at dodh,go toJesus C j lris V ^Hca* 
in the tart. •• God raided him from the ^ead. and exalted ton to Hea- 
ven ” The New Testament alwaya'spjjSdF Jesus a* existing now in 
ZspiriSworld; 

hdy. when.ahaentfrpmthehody^to he ^“^Snt^Sus here 

meTth^Si ^Cvie^lone 

SShM^So^ Sbto’E^geliste. ^fhey ij^ffiwedlnm through 
hiTefeS^e vriS^eneratlon and lov^ had treasured m them 

ir&ai 

zrmm 

object bf their fund, obscured 
anFthe'doridl preaerri 

than we are toeach other. Or .«* 
mode qf fljpMk* M 


vie mists of sense 
intimately present 
twhiifit the precise 
wf *mcw, that spiritual 
n^mtme with each other 

goodness byMlWpiw'*# but imperfectly comprehend. You 
can conceive rb&'tWM be your feolings, on wolcomingto *ore jour 
best friend, who had been tossed on a perilous seai but the raptures of 
5S%rS#fidnt Compared with the happiness of Jesus, m 
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receiving the spirit for which he died, and which under his guidance 
has passed with an improving virtue through a world of sore temptation. 
We on earth meet after our long separations to suffer as well as enjoy, 
and soon to part again. Jesus meets those who a3cend from earth to 
Heaven, with the consciousness that their trial is past, their race is run, 
that death is conquered# With his far-reaching prophetic eye he Bees 
them entering a career of joy and glory never to end. Ana his bene- 
volent welcome is expressed with a power which belongs only to the 
utterance of Heaven, and whicH’eommunicates to them an immediate, 
confiding, overflowing joy. 3tou know that on earth we sometimes 
meet human beings, whose countenances, at the first view, scatter all 
distrust, and win ,from us something like the reliance of a long-tried 
friendship. One |mile is enough to let us into their hearts, to reveal to 
us a goodness on which we may repose. That smile with which Jesus 
will meet the new-born inhabitant of Heaven^ that joyful greeting, that 
beaming of love from him who bled for us, that tone of welcome, —-all 
these I can faintly -conceive, but no language can utter them. The joys 
of centuries will oe crowded into that meeting. This is not fiction. It 
is truth founded on the essential laws of the mind. 

Our friends, when they enter Heaven, meet Jesus Christ, and their 
intercourse with him win be of the most affectionate and ennobling 
character. There will be nothing of distance in it. Jesus is indeed 
sometimes spokpn of as reigning in the future world, and sometimes 
imagination places him on a real and elevated throne. Strange that 
such conceptions can enter the minds of Christians. ^ Jesus will indeed 
reign in Heaven, and so he reighed on earth. He reigned in the fishing- 
boat, from which he taught ; in the humble dwelling, where he gathered 
round him, listening and^^Mtef disciples. # W# reign is not the 
vulgar dominion of this It is the empire of a great, godlike, 

disinterested being, over minds capable of comprehending and loving 
him. id Heaven, nothing like what we call government on earth can 
exist, for government here is founded in human weakness and guilt. 
The voice of command is never heard among the spirits pf the just. 
Even on earth, the most perfect government is that of a family, where 
parents employ no tone but that of affectionate counsel, where filial 
affection reads its duty in the mild look, and finds its law\and motive 
in its own pure impulse. Christ will not he raised on a thtpne above 
his followers. On earth he sat at the same table witibthe pubbean and 
sinner. Will he, recede from^ excellent whom ^e has fitted for 
celestial mansions? How mia^ will communicate with one another m 
that world, we know not ; but%e know that our closest embraces are 
but types of the spiritual n^mess which will then be emoyed; and to 
this intimacy wife inhabitant of Heaven is ad- 

But we have not yet exhausted this source Of future happiness. The 
excellent go from earth nc^ p^Iy to receive a jfoyfal w#<nne and assu- 
rance of eternal love from We Lord, Sphere is a f pi nigher view. 
They are brought by this new intercourse to a new, comprehension of 
his mind, and to a new reception of his spirit It is indeed a happiness 
to know that we are objects of interest and love to an illustrious being ; 
but it is a greater happiness, to know deeply the sublime and beautiful 
character of this being, to sympathize with him, to enter mto his vast 
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thoughts and pure designs, and to become associated with him in the 
great ends for which he lives. Even here in our infant and dim state 
of being, we learn enough of Jesus, of his divine philanthropy trium- 
phant over injuries and agonies, to thrill us with affectionate admiration. 
But those in Heaven look into that vast, godlike soul, as we have never 
done. They approach it, as we cannot approach the soul of the most 
confiding friend; and this nearness to the mind of Jesus awakens in 
themselves a power of love and virtue, which *they little suspected during 
their earthly being, 1 trust J . 6peak to those, who, if they have ever 
been brought into connexion mih a noble human being, have felt, as it 
were, aihew spirit, and almost new capacities of thought and life, ex- 
panded Within them. We all know, how a man of mighty genius and 
of heroic feeling, can impact himself to other mjin<&, and raise them for 
a time to something like Ms own energy; and in 'ipsrwe have a faint 
delineation of the power to be exerted on the Uolnds of those who 
approa^i jesus after death. 4s nature at this season springs to a new 
life under the beams of the sun; so will the human soul pe warmed and 
expanded under the influence of Jesus Christ, It will then become truly 
conscious of the immortal power treasured up in itself His greatness 
will not overwhslm it, but will awaken a corresponding grandeur. 

Nor is tins topic vet exhausted. The good, on approaching Jesus, 
will not only sympajhize with his spirits but will become joint workers, 
active, efficient mmi&t&tot in accomplishing his great work of spreading 
virtue and nappp^s, . We must never mink of Heaven as a state of 
inactive contemptaSoa, or of unproductive feeling. Even here on earth, 
the influence of Christ’a oharacter is seen in awakening an active, self- 
sacrificing goodness. It sends the true disciples to the abodes of the 
suffering. It bind# the# by new ties tp.t^ep race. It gives them a 
new consciousness of being created for k a ministry of beneficence ; and 
can they, wk^S^her upproach more nearly this aivine Philanthropist, 
and leam, a new alliance with Him, the fulness of his love, can they 
fail to consecrate themselves to his Work and to with 
an energy^ of Will unknown on earth? In truth bur sympathy with 
Christ could ipot be perfect, did we not act with him. Nothing so 
unites beingjy^ co-operation in the same glorious cause, and to this 
union withl|pst the excellent above are received. 

There ^ aUOther 'Very interesting view ojf the future state, which 
seems ^ cbuse^ueucc of the connexion to be 

format! (Christ , Tho se wlib go there from among us, 

must retain the deepest interest in this world. Their ties to those they 
have left hire pbt dMsolved, but only refined. CM tins point, indeed, I 
want not thb eridfhce of revelation ; I want no other evidence than the 
essential kytytfthe. souk ’ If the future state is to be an' 

improvement^ if intellect is tb be invigorated and love 

expanded fundam^t^|^wer of the intellect. 

which must be quickened into a higher life. 

To suppose Motted out hereafter from the mind, would 

be to destroy out off all connexion between the two 

worlds, and wpi^tflSfert responsibility ; for how can retribution be 
awarded for a forgotten existence? No; we must carry the present 
with us, whether we enter the world of happiness or woo. The good 
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will indeed form new, holier, stronger ties above; but under the 
expanding influence of that better world, the human heart will be 
capacious enough to retain the old, whilst it receives the new, to 
remember its birth-place with tenderness whilst enjoying a maturer and 
happier being. Did I think of those who are gone, as dying to those 
they left, I should honour and love them less. The man who forgets 
his home when he quits it, seems to want the best sensibilities of our 
nature ; and if the good were to forget their brethren on earth in their 
new abode, were to cease to intercede for them in their nearer approach 
to their common Father, could think of them as improved by the 
change? 

All this I am compelled to infer from the nature of the human mind. 
But when I add to this, that the new-born heirs of heaven go to Jesus 
Christ, the groatfov^rof the human famil^ who dwelt' here, suffered 
here, who moisteh^J;pur earth with his tears and blood, who has gone 
not to break off,feui to continue and perfect his beneficent labours for 
mankind, whose mind never for a moment turns fromt our rftoe, whose 
interest in the progress of his truth and the salvation of the tempted 
soul, has been growing more and more intense ever since he left our 
world, and who has tnus bound up our raco vath his very being, — when 
I think of all this, I am sure that they cannet forget our world. Could 
we hear them, I believe they would tefl us that they never truly loved the 
race before; never before knew, what it is to sympathise with human 
sorrow, to rejoice in human virtue, to mourn for human guilt. A new 
fountain of love to man is opened within them. They now see what 
before dimly gleamed on them, the capacities, the mysteries of a human 
soul. The significance of that word Immortality is now apprehended, 
and every being destined to it rises into, unutterable importance. 
They love human nature as never before, and human; friends are prized 
as above all price. , ; 

Perhaps it may be asked, whether those bora into Hmrcn, not only 
remember with interest, but have a present, immediate knowledge of 
those whom they left ©n earth? On this point, neither Sor^ture nor 
the principles of human nature give us light, and we arS of course loft 
to uncertainty^ I will only say, that I know nothing to prevent such 
knowledge, , We are indeed accustomed to think of Be^nas distant ; 
but of this we have no proof. . Heaven is the unidh> 4he society of 
spiritual, higher beings. May not these fill the universe, sows to make 
Heaven everywhere? are such befogs probably circumscribed, as we 
are, by material limits ? Milton has said,— 

“ Million* of spiritual beings walk the earth 

Both when we wake and when we sleep.” 

It is possible that the distance of Heaven lies wholly in the veil of 
flesh, which we now want power to penetrate* A new sense, a new eye, 
might show the spiritual world compassing ns on every side. 

But suppose Heaven to be remote* ' Still we on earth may be visible 
to its inhabitants; still in an important sens^ they maybe present; for 
what do we mean by presence? Am I not preset to those of you who 
are beyond tlie reach of my arm, but whom I distinctly see? And is 
it at all inconsistent with our knowledge of nature, to suppose that 
those in Heaven, whatever be their abode, may have spiritual senses, 
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organs, by which they may discern the remote as clearly as we do tie 
near? This little rail of sight can see the planets at the distance of 
millions of miles, and by the aids of science, can distinguish the 
inequalities of their surfaces. And if is easy for us to concern of an 
organ of vision so sensitive and piercing, that from our earth the 
inhabitants of those far-rolling worlds might he discerned. Why, then, 
may not they who have entered a higher state, and are clothed with 
spiritual frames, survey our ea^th ns distinctly as when it was their 
abode. 

. This may beti»4jTith } ' hut ijf s»|. & as such, let us not ahnse 

it. It is liable to abase. .Let vik Siiife'w^the departed, as looking 
on US mare than ever, 

hdt wifiiaji^qd. and no* but one wish 

for us, :«wm^i^ , 'th^we.im^fit‘cSi^^-id;^^lwBm in their mansions 
of ben^denc^ j ^i^f,r\- : ''Thekspritw3 t»kh||rtK,wj»tes to our souls. 
Gouldfii^^l^^vinli^yjiii^^it.ti^n^^l^^' ^'.tiiti^jmnce of personal 

to more 

resoln^;#w4»nial*%kA,' ■.kx’-.i?,' to Vtaaeker endurance, a more 
filial '•<» of of them- as 

apjrowia^id ti> ourralr^i^Thoy aM‘lmea^;i«i' atmosphere of 

than 

when tlw/ 'ifod' enlargement of 
them Ipve. should fainAf* nmu, s|jhd«lpil3f to beyr'ad .iwlfiah regards to 
a • benevolence djjjfo-tiQ amt vm whMt ’ > - 

It is ol^bdt^MW$^Wj^ilK|&^'-mvOn,i»>'pci^ connexion of 

& inconsistent with 

their hapgfelsw. |t'|«^-,iti«| ! iif'':&y retain their knowledge of this 
etate. thfifeWM suffer 'frpjHktim reeOjleetion or .right «f our sins and 
*°es}, m. ^xmmmiives from the 

earth, ‘tik «|iti^>;#w<W^'%l^,;OTpeii|(ra^: ;, ;It is a reproach to 
Ileaven ^J:'$p|opd. ■ It supposes-, that A® happiness of thufcsworld is 
foundedm^Mw^e; that it who, 

were on" wha* ,; temfts, arbun®pm>*ouMl»filled with 

homm. • wp^|r|aiaMn':iHt ■ 

their |qji In'jljid^.'finudiiet. hiding 

themselvegaomthe palpfcpf their feljqvtioi^rtei^ . But fi». good, from 
$«? a prison, 

did ft cur &*m eg Pok Their benevolence - 

is too ' Irifepl -add, 

that the.<ri$c#ftq before oe easts ?*ptoai'fr s»c . , It miprti that 
there ofsight, which, 

if seen, wsdd bbght itiie happiness oftbevvi^m .But tins' canno t 
be true.; " ..e§tii^refr^|nees of woe which 

these purfe;Spirife pMS ^penetrate,' Theroisimiietyin the thouuht. 
In such aompMliip peno :5&\ . , 

Boyow'wpfo ^p'|§s<Srding|o these'' vie^ri'shfiering must exist in 
that ^ '53i • ' ' aai4i \|ia|0Klrib}.' heaven as a world 

of to attract the 

regards o£ it* rants, tlian the misery into which any of 

their flallen. The suffering which belongs 

to a virtuous ! cannot, then, separate from Heaven. But 

that sympathy, though It has sorrow, is far from being misery. Even 
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in this world, a disinterested compassion, when joined with power to 
minister to suffering, and with wisdom to comprehend its gracious 
purposes, is a spirit of peace, and often issues in the purest delight. 
Unalloyed as it will be in another world, by our present infirmities, and 
enlightened by comprehensive views of God’s perfect government, it 
will give a charm and loveliness to the sublimer virtues of the blessed, 
and, like all other forms of excellence, will at length enhance their felicity. 


II. You see how muchof Het^n j& taught us in the single truth, 
that they who enter it, meat and %in0 united to Jesus Christ. There 
are other interesting vie#s at yrhich I can only glance., The departed 
go not to Jestp only. they gjo to and blessed society which 

is gathered round him, to the redeemed from all regiofiS; of earth, “ to 


is gathered round him, to the redeemed from all regiofiS; pf earth, “ to 
the city of the living God, to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
church of the firsb^rn, to the spirits of the just made perfect.” Into 


what a glorious ^ do fpay enter! ■ And how they are received 

you can easily understand. WtyAP frdd, there is joy in heaven over 
the sinner who, mpenteth^ hi£ dscenslon to , the abode of 

perfect virtue, frw^nt happiness ? Our friends who 

leave us for that tyqsild, do tind t&ems^W ca§t among strangers. 


No desolate^^^ haring excising 

foreign ten^t^t accents Oi 

minds have surer means of reveal^g ? lb JLselves J 
arrived immediately see and fe# w nnc< 

j j j xt xi. ' i x 1 1 J, 


||umau friendship never 

congratulation, which bids 
ode. ’ v.|frtbat world, where 
fives Jpitt here, the newly 
senedmpassed with virtue 


and goodness.; and through thief; which 
surround them, intimacies stronger than years can earth, 

may be created in & moment. ' * : vy ■ ,f ■ ■ 

It seems to me accprdad|^th' 4$>m .principles nature, to 

suppose^ijiat the departed meet congratuto^ :!^ friends 

who hSd?|fWfe before them to ^iat bpttbr world; and espechjpy from all 
who had m'.fRjy way giv^U a|<^ to tneir virtue ; from had 

instilled intoi&em/the first lessons of love to God mw: from 
associates, w%oe*^^ them to gQodness, whfie faithful 

counsels deteftdd, titomvfrd The ties created by m h benefits 
must be;, eternal V must bind itself with peculiar 


must be;, eternal V must bind itself wftfc peculiar 

affection to stum ns gnje^cf frnmortality. v 

In regard to the ^ppmest of Intercourse of the future state, all of 
you, I tr&st, can frjrm borne apprehensions of it. If we have ever 
known the enjoyxn^fs of friendship, of entire confidence, of co-opera- 
tion in honourable ahd^successful labours with those we love, we can 
comprehend something of the felicity of a world, where souls, refined 
from selfishness, the day, thirsting for new truth and virtue, 


ou, I trfist, can 
nown the enjovm 


discovering new mysteries of the CreatorV pownr and goodness, com- 
municate themselves to one another with the of perfect love. 

The closest attachments of this life are cold* dirtant, stiranger-like, 
compared with theirs. How they communicate themselves, by what 
lang uag e or organs, we know not. But this we know, that in the 
progress of the mind, its power of imparting itself must improve. The 
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eloquence, the thrilling, inspiring tones, in which the good and noble 
sometimes speak to us on earth, may help us to conceive the ex- 
presiveness, harmony, energy of the language in which superior beings 
reveal themselves above. Of what they converse we can better judge. 
They who enter that world, meet beings whose recollections extend 
through ages, who have met together perhaps from various worlds, who 
have been educated amidst infinite varieties of condition, each of whom 
has passed through his own. discipline and reached his own peculiar 
form of perfection, and each of whom is a peculiar testimony to the 
providence of the Umv6rs4 Father. What treasures of memory, 
observation, experience, ima^^;‘:UhBfratios^.must enrich the inter- 
course of Heaven! One angd’s hiistory may be a volume of more 
various trgth; than all the records of dir yace^-After all, how little can 
our present experience help us to underst|indfcbe intercourse of Heaven, 
a comfiunion marred by no passion chilMbyno reserve, depressed by 
no coiscrtousness of sin, trustfol as ehUdhood*sftd overflowing with 
innoceiii joy, acommunioh in vpfcMgLtihe noblest fl^gs flow fresh from 
the heart, in which pgre beings Jwd familiar uttetsteseto their divinest 
inspirations, the Wonder wl$i5b prpotiially- spafogs up. amidst this 
ever- mfbl icl i nj^d ever^ysteribnsi^verBe, to the raptures of adoration 
and pwus^Kitituda, «f a sympathy which cannot 

But it tint the inhabitants of Heaven 

only converse. ;9 Thj|||^ynach:S&a4 world, enter on a state of action, 
life, efibrti Wptoje ^ wH*yik of $$$rau» world as so happy, that 
none need the aid of otb«PB, that effort ceases, that the good have no- 
thing to do, but tO enjoy,', The froth is, that aU action jon earth, even 
the mteusest, is but tbeOTcrtof childhood, compared with the energy 
and activjtifof that faigpbtpir life. Itinust be so. For what principles 
are so intellect, benevolence, the love of truth, the thirst for 

perfection^wa<p!j^ry withthesuffering, anddeyption to God’s purposes; 
and these iufeithe ever-expanding prinmples'of thefr^ture life, |t Is true, 
the labours Wfcichare now laid on us for food. ranhsiit, outward interests, 
cease at the Mare. But far deepprvvants tbabthospef the body are 
developed mijleaven. fWt' it » that the spirit fifet becomes truly 
consciouaofife capacities 5 ; that truth emeus before us ip-tits infinity; 
that the Universais seen io be abouptfless sphere for diseovery, for 
science, flj&rig* sense of bssuty, for JhafieenM, and ^hioration. 
There, new oj^ects to live fot, which reduce le notinngtiimjEiresent in- 
terests, sise; constantly unfolded, w! mjBt nbt think s fieaven as a 
stationary .OMamumty. VJt think of lt as a world of stupenddns plans 
Mid Iti uokof iya sa^iety passing 

the eo&jgi*0 to|(wn .^eetiititgeniusiis always^active to 

explore UWidasting principles of 

the mind, t&vJHaosp 'tbfijbeautiM in. icmrrep»e, and to discover the 
means if «K 0f, «pMbi Hitard. In that world, as 

in this, 1 ’ the highest minds find 

their happineAe^;jp|^i'.m elevating the less improved. There the 
work or oducm^ began here, goes on without end; and a 
diviner philosophy than Id taught on earth, reveals the spirit to itself, 
and awakens it to earnest, joyful effort for its own perfection. 
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* n 5 t on }y ^ey wll ° are Heaven, enter a society full 

of life and action for its own development. Heaven has connexion with 
other worlds. Its inhabitants are God’s messengers through the crea- 
tion. They have great trusts. In the progress of their endless being 
they may have the care of other worlds. But I pause, lest to those 
unused to such speculations, I seem to exceed the bounds of calm anti- 
cipation. What I have spoken seems to me to rest on God’s word and 
the laws of the mind, and these laws are everlasting. 

One more topic I meant to enlarge, but I must forbear. They who 
are bom into Heaven, go not only to Jesus, and an innumerable com- 
pany of pure beings. Theygo to God. They see Him with a new light in 
all his works.. Still more, they see Him, as the Scriptures teach, face 
to face, that is, by Immediate Communion. These new relations of 
the ascended spirit to the Universal Father, how near! how tender! how 
strong ! how exalting! But this is too great a subject for the time which 
remains. Andyet it is the chief element of the felicity of Heaven. 

The views now given of the future state, should make it an object of 
deep interest, earnest hope, constant pursuit. Heaven is, in truth, a 
glorious reality. Its attraction should be felt perpetually. It should 
overcome the force with which this world draws As tp itself. Were 
there a country on earth uniting all that is beautiful in nature, all that 
is great in virtue, genius, and the liberal arts, and numbering among 
its citizens, the most illustrious patriots, poets, philosophers, philan- 
thropists, of our age, how eagerly should we cross the ocean to visit it! 
And how immeasurably greater is the attraction of Heaven! There 
live the elder brethren of the creation, the sons of the morning, who 
sang for joy at the creation of our race ; theretbe great and good of all 
ages and climes ; the friends, benefactors, deliverers, ornaments of their 
race; the patriarch, prophet, apostle, and martyr; the true heroes of 
public, and still more of private life: the father, mother, wife, hus- 
band, child, who, unrecorded by man, have walked before God in the 
beauty of love and self-sacrificing virtue. There are all who have built 
up in our hearts the power of goodness and truth, the writers from 
whose pages we have received the inspiration of pure and lofty senti- 
ments, the friends whose countenances have shed light through our 
dwellings, and peace and strength through pur hearts. There they are 
gathered together, safe from story storm, triumphant over evil; — and 
they say to us. Come and join us in our everlasting blessedness ; Come 
and bear part in our song of praise ; Share our adoration, friendship, 
progress, and works of love. They say to us, Cherish now in your 
earthly life, that spirit and virtue of Chrbt which is the beginning and 
dawn of Heaven, and we shaftioon wefepme you, with more than human 
friendship, to our own immorality. Shall that voice speak to us m 
vain? Shall our woricfifeeai aw unforsaken sins, separate us, by a 
gulf which cannot be past, society of Heaven? 
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DISCOURSE 

Delivered January 25, 1835. 


James 1 : M Wbenqe come ware and fightings among you 

I ask youf attention to the subject of public war. I am aware, that 
to somo thi^topic may seem to have political bearings, which render it 
unfit for tho pulpit; t> *.to me it is eminently a moral and religious 
subject. In approaching it, political parties and interests vanish from 
mV mind*, They are forgotten amidst the numerous miseries and 
crimes of war. To bring war to an er was one of the purposes of 
Christ, and his ministers are bound to concur with him in the work. 
Tho groat difficulty on the present occasion, is, to select some point of 
viow from tile Vast field which opens before us. After some general 
remarks, I shall confine myself to a single topic, which at present de- 
mands peculiar attentioti. < 

Public war is not an evil which stands alone, or has nothing in com- 
mon with other evils. It belongs, as the text intimates, 1 to a great 
family. It may be said, that society, through its whole extent, is de- 
formed by war. Even in femSies, we see jarring interests and passions, 
invasions of rights, resistance of authority, violence, force ; ana in com- 
mon life, how continually do we see men Struggling with o.ie anothor 
for property or distinction, injuring one another in word* or deed, exas- 
perated against one another by jealousies, neglects, and mutual reproach. 
All this war, but war restrained, hemmed i% disarmed by 

the opinions of society. To limit its ravages, to guard 

reputario^/ptoiiwy^ and life,, society has instituted government, erected 
the tribunal of justice, clothed the iegisfaftor with the power of enacting 
equal laws, put Jjmwrord into the hand of the magistrate, and pledged 
its whole fleet to ftfe support. Human wisdom has been manifested in 
nothing than in civil institutions for repressing war, 

retaliation, and passionate resort to force, among the citizens of the same 
state. But here it hit stopped. Government, which is ever at work 
to restrain the citizen at home, often lets him loose, and arms him with 
fire and sword against other communities, sends out hosts for desolation 
and slaughter, and concontrates tho whole energies of a people in the 
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work of spreading misery and death. Government, the peace-officer at 
home, breathes war abroad, organizes it into a science, reduces it to a 
system, makes it a trade, and applauds it as if it were the most honour- 
able work of nations. Strange that the wisdom which has so success- 

a put down the wars of individuals, has never been inspired and em- 
3ned to engage in the task of bringing to an end the more gigantic 
crimes and miseries of public war. But this universal pacification, until 
of late, has hardly been thought Mj and in reading history we are 
almost tempted to believe, that the chief end of government in promoting 
internal quiet, has been to; accumulate greater resources for foreign 
hostilities. Bloodshed is the staple of history, and men have been 
butchered and countries ravaged,;: as if the human frame had been 
constructed with such exquisite skffi only to be mangled, and the earth 
covered with fertility only to attract the spoiler. 

These reflections, however, it is not my intention to pursue. The 
miseries of war are liot my present subject One remark will be 
sufficient to place them in their true lights What gives these miseries 
pre-eminence among human woes — what should compelua to look on 
them with peculiar horror — is, not their awfhl amount but their origin, 
their source. They are miseries inflicted by man on man, ^ They spring 
from depravity of will. They bear the impress of ^ruelfyl Of hardness 
of heart. The distorted features, writhing frames, fcpd shrieks of the 
wounded and dying — these are not the chief horrors ofwar;they sink 
into unimportance compared with the infernal passions which work this 
woe. Death is a light evil when not joined with crime. , {lad the 
countless millions destroyed by war, been swallowed up by floods or 
yawning earthquakes, we should look back awe-struck, but Sifemissive, 
on the mysterious providence which had thus fulfilled the mortal sentence 
originally passed on the human race. But that man, bom of woman, 
bound by ties of brotherhood to man, and commanded hjr an inward 
law and the voice of God to love and do good,, should, through selfish- 
ness, pride, revenge, inflict these agonies, shed these torftnts of human 
blood,-*4iereis ah evil which comhines^with exquisite suffering, fiendish 
guilt. Another evils fade before it ' */\ , y 

Such are the darl$ featlriee of war. *1 have spoken of them strongly, 
because humanity and religion demand from us all, anew and sterner 
tone on this master evil. Bit ft is due '$0 human nature to observe, 
that whilst iriar is* in the main, the of&hring apd riot of the worst pas- 
sions, better uripripl^ writs it and throw a veil over its 

deformity. Nations fight riot merely for rdVenge or bpoty. Glory is 
often the stirring word; a^ glory, though often misinterpreted and 
madly pursued by crime, is puu an impulse of gpatmihds, and shows 
a nature made ,to tHugbu, and&> ptfur itself forth in 

noble deeds. Many have gimed fdf ' battle from jure 

motives ; and, as if to teach us that unmingled et|lxOfikhiiot exist in God’s 
creation, the most fermions ^conflicts have becn b|ighteriod by examples 
of magnanimous and patriotic virtue. In almo#j$ul wars^fre is some 
infusion of enthusiasm ; and in all enthusiasm, there ir a generous 
clement. 

Still war is made up essentially of crime and misery, and to abolish 
it is one great purpose of Christianity, and should be the earnest labour 
of philanthropy ; nor is this enterprise to be scoffed at as hopeless. The 
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tendencies of civilization are decidedly towards peace. The influences 
of progressive knowledge, refinement, arts, and national wealth, are 
pacific. The old motives for war are losing power. Conquest, which 
once m a ddened nations* hardly enters now into the calculation of states- 
men. The disastrous and disgraceful termination of the last career of 
conquest which the world has known, is reading a lesson not soon to be 
forgotten. It is now thoroughly understood, that the development of a 
nation's resources in peace is the only road to prosperity ; that even 
successful war hutj^s a people poftr, crushing them with taxes and crip- 

a their progress, in Industry and useful arts. We have another 
influence at the present moment, in the increasing intelligence 
of the middle and poorer classes of society, who, in proportion as they 
learn their interests and rights, are pwilfing to be used as materials of 
war, to suffer and bleed in serving t|ie|>assions and glory of a privileged 
few, Ag&n; science, commerce, religion, foreign travel, new facilities 
of intercoms©* new exchanges of literature, new friendships, new inter- 
ests, are overcoming the old antipathies ofnatforis, and are silently 

r &ding jbhe sentiment of human brotherhood* and the conviction that 
welfl^| Of each is the happiness of alL . Once more; public opinion 
is continually gating strength in the civilized and Christian world ; and 
to this trmunal ; 1 Wt states must in a measure bow. Here are pacific 
influences, Here are encouragements to labour in the cause of peace, 
i At the present day, one of me chief incitements to war is to be found 
i j in false ideas of honour. Military prowess and military success are 
thought to shed, peculiar glory on a people ; and many, who are too 
wise to be with these childish delusions, still imagine that 

the honour pf a nation consists peculiarly in the spirit which repols 
injury, in ie|a|lbility to wrongs, and is therefore peculiarly committed 
to the keeping of the swords These opinions I shall now examine, 
beginning with the glory attached to military achievements. 

That the idea of glory should be assofpted strongly with military 
exploits, ought not to be wondered at. From the earliest ages, ambiti- 
ous sovereigns and states have sought to spread the military spirit, by 
loading it with rewards. Badges, ornaments, distinction^ the most 
flattering and intoxicating, have beep the ppsea of war;- ' Thearistocracy 
of Europe, which commenced in barbat&sknges, was founded on mili- 
, t&ry talent and success ; and the chief education of the young noble, 
was for a t^e Uttle than a training for feattle i— hence the 
strong conne#mi between #ar and AS jpastvages have 

; bequeathed us this prejudice, and the structure of :mmtj has given it 
1 a fearfbl ftii tut w consider it with some pardedlarity. 

The ideg x4 teour is associated with war. But to whom does the 
\ honour beMigf ;/ ff to any, certainly mb to the mass of the people, but 
to those who a ;€#rrictdariy engaged fait. The mass of a people, who 
stay at hornet end, lire others to ught^wJm sleep in their warm beds, 
(and hire other* ft deep en the cold and dmnp earth— who sit at their 
l wefi-spi^|||^ Others to take the chance of starving— who 

nurse the own bodies, and hire others to expose 

jthemselves 'to «nnds and to linger in comfortless hospitals ; — 
(certainly this honour from war ; the honour belongs to 

/those immediately engaged in it. Let me ask, then, what is the chief 
(business of war ? It & to destroy human life ; to mangle the limbs ; to 
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gasli and hew the body ; to plunge the sword into the heart of a fellow- 
creature ; to strew the earth with bleeding frames, and to trample them 
under foot with horses* hoofe. It is to batter down and burn cities ; to' 
turn fruitful fields into deserts ; to level the cottage of the peasant and 
the magnificent abode of opulence ; to scourge nations with famine ; tc 
multiply widows and orphans. Are the£e honourable deeds? Were 
you called to name exploits worthy of demons, would you uot naturally 
select such as these? Grant that a heicessity for them may exist; it is 
a dreadful necessity, such as a good man must recoil%om with instinc- ; 
tive horror; and though it may exempt them from guilt, It cannot turn 
them into glory. We have thought that it wae hoUourat^B to heal, to 
save, to mitigate pain, to snatch the sick and sinking from the jaws of 
death. 4 Wc have placed among the revered benefactors of the human race, 
the discoverers or arts which human sufferings, which prolong, ; 

comfort, adorn, and cheer human life ; and if these arts be hottOUrable, 
where is the glory of multii^Mg and aggravating tortures' and death? 

It will be readied, thit.pe honourableuess of war consist!; not in the J 
business which it but in the motives from which It Springs, : 

and in the qualities :wMeh V indicates. It will be asked, Is it not : 
honourable to serve one’s country, and to expose oneV life inits cause ? j 
Yes, our country deserves love and service ; and let her fhithful friends, 
her loyal sons, who, under the guidance of duty and disinterested zeal,; 
have poured out their blood in to cause, live in the heartarnf a grate-' 
ful posterity. But who does not know, that this moral heroism is a .yeryj 
different thing from the common military spirit? Who is so simple as 
to believe, that this all-sacrificing patriotism of prmciple is ihe motive 
which fills the ranks of war, and leads men to adopt the fs^ession of? 
arms? Does this sentiment reign in the common soldpr. Who enlists' 
because driven from all otto modes of support, and hires himself to be f 
shot at for a few cents a-day? Or does it reign in the office** who, for; 
pay and promotion, from thesense of reputation, or dread ofr disgrace, 
meets the foe with a fearless front? There is, ii^deed, a vulgar patriot- 
ism nourished by war ; I mean that which burns to humble other : 
nations, and-to purchase for <m own the exultation of triumph and ) 
superior force. jBut as for to* patriotism, which has its root in bene- 
volence, and * 4esi^6i r and enduring happiness of our 

country, nothing k tafro adverse to it than war, and ho Class of men 
have less of lt than those engaged ^in war. ;dPerhaps in hoclass is the 
passion for dismay and dislmctbn so strong ; and in accordance with 
this infirmity, theytoapt tb reghrd aa the highest interest of the state, 
a career of conqnests, which makes a show and dazzles the multitude, 
however desolating or unjustih regard to foreign nations, or however 
blighting to the prosperity Cf their owh, 

The motives which generally lea^ ^ : thOch(Mce of a military life, 
strip it of all claim topeculiar honouri There are employments, which, 
from their peculiar character, should be undertaken Only from high 
motives. This is peculiarly the case with the profession of arms. Its 
work is bloodshed, destruction, the infliction of the most dreaded evils, 
not only on wrong-doers, oppressors, usurpers, bat on the innocent, 
weak, defenceless. From this task humanity recoils, and nothing should 
reconcile us to it but the solemn conviction of duty to God, to our 
country, to mankind. The man who undertakes this work solely or 
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; chiefly to cam money or an epaulette, commits, however unconsciously, 
| a great wrong. Let it be conceded, that he who engages in military 
i life, is hound, as in other professions, to ensure from hfe employers the 
means of support, and that he may. innocently seek the honour which 
, is awarded to faithful and syccessful service. Still, from the peculiar 
character of the profession, from* the solemnity and terribleness of its 
agency, no rota can engage in lt innocently or honourably, who does 
not depkfr? itsneceasto, and dtotoot adopt it from generous motives, 
from the poster o&uferal and puhic considcrations. That these are not 
the mottos which nowfill armies, jtgpjp) notorious tea need proof. How 
commonfeitfor mili toy men to desire war,4sgiving rich prizes and as 
advancing them in their profession. They ^willing to slaughter their 
fellow-creatures for money and distipgtloji ; — -and is the profession of such 
men peculiarly glorfeas? I am no^weparedto deny that human life 
may somptimes be justly taken ; but it oughtto betaken under the solemn 
conviction of duty, ana for great public ends. To destroy our fellow- 
creatures for profit pr promotion, is to incur a. g«Ut from which most mon 
would Shrink, co^#JMfe>ought distfetoy feke their frauds. That 
there mar besoldroti of principle, menliffejgb^ifcha thougfctof shedding 
human mood, and who consent to thP office only because jt seems 

to them itopoBed by their country and the best interests' of mankind, is 
freely granted. Such men spring up especially inperiodtiff revolution, 
when the liberties of a nation are at stake. But that this is-fest the spirit 
of the militaty profession, ypn know. That men generally enter tins pro- 
fession fromselfish motives, that theyhjre tifemselves to kfllfer personal 
remuneration, ypn know. That they aro rbady to slay a fellow- creature, 
from inducteentii not a whit more di^nt«*epted than those which lead 
other mdtfpwl an ox or, crush* a pernicioaSinsect, you know; and, of 
consoqneitoif tfe-i profession has no peculi&r title to respect. It is 
particularly degraded by thesoffer of prize-money. The power of this 
inducement is wpU understood. But w it honourable to kill a fellow- 
creature for a share of his spoils? A natito which otfersprize-money, 
is chargeable with the' crinie of tainting the mind of the soldier. It 
offers him a demoralizing motive to the destruction of his follow-crea- 
tures. It saps highprinciple in tife minds of fee tow are susceptible 
of generous impulses. IfT esta&s the r,:* irSm method of 
getting nob which civilizedmen can pursue. Ifesw thatsociety views 
■***"» ApuH to society 

thmito dwtocter Of the profession remains 

called ^ vocations to be 

I mean not to deny to 
™!*PA I !9' mtb-O^Spes of society, All classes are 

to'to^^lN^Wtelfe *° t 00 . heavily on 

°5?7 mflitary profession, but studiously 

auures sMtod whity, cupidity, and atttbition. They 

who adopt iMpp os |heir 8jde the suffrage of past ages, the sanction 
of opimon anAkwi aiid-the applauding voice of nations ; so that justice 
commands ns to acqait them of peculiar deviations from duty, or of 
foiling below society m moral worth or private virtue. 
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Much of the dare thrown over the military profession, is to he 
ascribed to the false estimate of courage, which prevails through the 
Christian world. Men are dazzled by this quality. On no point is 
popular opinion more perverted and more hostile to Christianity, and 
to this point 1 would therefore solicit particular attention. The truth 
is, that the delusion on this subject has come down to ns from remote 
ages, and has been from the beginipg a chief$ement of the European 
character. Our northern ancestors, who overwhelmed the Roman 
empire, were fanatical tqjhe lasidegree in respect to military courage. 
They made it the first of virtues* One of tfia chief articles of their 
creed was, that a man dying cm the field of battle, was transported at 
once to the hall of their rod Qdjfcu a terrible paradise, where he was to 
quaff for ever, <folicHms «raughte|from the skulls of his enemies. So 
rooted was this fanaticism, that it was thought a calamity to die of 
disease or old age; and death by violence, even if inflicted by their own 
hands, was thought more honourable than to expire by the slow, 
inglorious processes of nature* Tins spirit, anted br other causes, broke 
out at length into chivalry, thq strangest mixture of good and evil, of 
mercy and dfteelty, of insanky a!|d generous sentiment, to be found in 
human history^ This whole institution breathed an extravagant esti- 
mation of courage. To be without fear was the first attribute of a ) 
good bright^* Ranger was thirsted for, when it might innocently be j 
shunned. Life was sported with wantonly. Amusements foil of peril, t ; 
exposing even to mortal wounds, were pursued with passionate eagerness. 
The path to honour lay' tifooijfk rash adventures, the chief merit of . 
which was the scorn of suffering and of death which they expressed. ; 
This fonatfoism has yielded in a measure to good sense, still more 
to the spirit of Christianity. But still it is me; and m'&J&r imagine 
fearless courage to be the neight of glory^; 

That courage is erf no worth, I havetio disposition to affirm. It 
ought to be prised, sought, cherished. Though not of itself virtuous, 
it is an important fid to virtue. It gives, us the command of our 
faculties whpn needed most. It converts the dangers which palsy the 
weak, into springs Of energy. Its firm look often awes the injurious, 
and silences hapulti AH great enterprises demand it, and without it 
virtue cannot rise hdq magnanimity. Whilst it leaves us exposed to 
many vices, i| Saves us from one class peculiarly dominions, — from 
the servility, deceit, and base compliance, which belong to fear. It is 
accompanied te0: with m animated uf power, which is 

one of the hic& CiyoyiheBteof Wmw bound to cherish it as the 
safeguard and reemamj ana Whehsd cherished it takes 

rank among the virtues. „ i 

Still, courage considered in iteelf, or without reference to its origin 
and motives, and regarded in its common manifestations, is not virtue, 
is not moral excellence ; and the disposition to exalt it above the spirit 
of Christianity, one of the most ruinous delusions which heave been 
transmitted to us from barbarous times. In most men, courage has its 
origin in a happy organization of the body. It belongs to the nerves 
xather than the character. In some, it is an instinct bordering oa 
rashness. In one man, it springs from strong passions obscuring the 
idea of danger. In another, from the want of imagination or from the 
incapacity of bringing future evils near. The courage of the uneducated 
vol. u. k 
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may often be traced to stupidity, to the absence of thought and sensi- 
bility. Many are courageous irom the dread of the infamy absurdly 
attached to cowardice. One terror expels another. A bullet is less 
formidable than a sneer. To show the moral worthlessness of mere 
courage, of contempt of bodily Buffering and pain, one consideration is 
sufficient ; — the most abandoned have possessed it m perfection. The 
villain often hardens into the thorough hero, if courage and heroism be 
one. The more complete his success in searing conscience and defying 
(jod, the more dauntless his daring. Long-continued vice and exposure 
naturally generate contempt of l|fe and a reckless encounter of peril. 
Courage, considered in itself or without reference to its causes, is no 
virtue and deserves no esteem. It is found in the best and the worst, 
and is to be judged according to the qualities from which it springs 
and with Which it is conjoined. There is in truth a virtuous, glorious 
courage ; but it happens to be found least in those who are most admired 
for bravery. It is the courage of principle, which dares to do right in 
the face or scorn, winch puts to hazard reputation, rank, the prospects 
of advancement, the sympathy of friends, the admiration of the world, 
rather than violate a conviction of duty. It is the courage of benevo- 
lence and' piety, which counts not life dear in withstanding error, 
superstition, vice, oppression, injustice, and the mightiest foes of human 
{ improvement and Sappiness. It is moral energy, that force of will in 
adopting duty, over which menace and suffering have no power. It* 
is the courage of a soul,, which reverences itself too much to be greatly 
moved about what befalls the body ; Which thirsts so intensely for a 
pure inward life, that it can yield up the animal life without fear; in 
which the idea of moral spiritual, celestial good, his been unfolded so 
brightly as to obscure all worldly interests ; Which aspires after immor- 
tality, and therefore heeds Utile the pains or pleasures of a day ; which 
has so concentred its whole pwer and life in the love of godlike virtue, 
that it even finds a joy in the perils and sufferings by which its loyalty 
to God and virtue may be approved. This courage may be called the 
perfection of humanity, for it is the exercise, result, and expression of 
the highest attributes of our nature. Need I tell you, that this courage 
has hardly anything in common with what generally bears the name, 
and has been lauded by the crowd to the skies ? Can any man, not 
wholly blinded to moral distinctions, compare or confound with this 
divine energy, the bravery derived from constitution, nourished by 
ambition, and j&zing oui in resentment, which forms the glory of 
military men and of men of the world ? The courage of military and 
Ordinary life, instead of resting on high and unchangeable principles, 
finds its chief motive in the opinions of the world and its chief reward 
in vulgar pfcrise, Superior to bodily pain, it crouches before censure, 
and dares not face the scorn which faithfulness to God and unpop ular 
duty mu«t <4^ incur. It wears the appearance of energy, because it 
conquers strong pass&n, fear; but the other passions, it leaves 
tmmastereS, :i$fe& thus cSfes essentially from moral strength or great- 
ness which consists # sohjecting all appetites and desires to a pure 
and high stodard^of rectitude* Brilliant courage, as it is called, so 
far from being a principle of universal self-control, is often joined with 
degrading pleasures, with a lawless spirit, with general licentiousness 
of manners, with a hardihood which defies God as well as man, and 
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which, not satisfied with scorning death, contemns the judgment that 
is to follow. So wanting in moral worth is the bravery which has so 
long been praised, sung, courted, adored. It is time that it should be 
understood. It is time that the old, barbarous, indiscriminate worship 
of mere courage should give place to a wise moral judgment. This 
fanaticism has done much to rob Christianity of its due honour. Men, 
who give their sympathies and homage to the fiery and destructive 
valour of the soldier, will see little attraction in the mild and peaceful 
spirit of Jesus. His unconquerable forbearance, the most genuine and 
touching expression of his divine philanthropy* may even seem to them 
a weakness. We read of those who, surrounding the cross, derided the 
meek sufferer. They did it in their ignorance. More guilty, more 
insensible are those, who, living under the light of Christianity, and 
yielding it their assent, do not see in that cross, a glory which pours 
contempt on the warrior. Will this delusion never cease? Will men 
never learn to reverence disinterested love? Shall the desolations and 
woes of ages bear their testimony in vain against the false glory which 
has so long dazzled the world? Shall Christ, shall moral perfection, 
shall the spirit of heaven, shall God manifest in his Son, be for ever 
insulted by the worship paid to the spirit of savage hordes? Shall the 
cross ostentatiously worn on the breast, never come to the heart, a 
touching emblem and teacher of all-suffering love? — I do not ask these 
questions in despair. Whilst we lament the limited triumphs of Christi- 
anity over false notions of honour, we see and ought to recognize its pro- 
gress. War is not now the only or chief path to glory. The greatest names 
are not now written in blood. The purest fame is the meed of genius, 
philosophy, philanthropy, and piety, devoting themselves to the best in- 
terests of humanity. Tne passion for military glory is no longer, as onco, 
able of itself to precipitate nations into war. In all this let us rejoice. 

In the preceding remarks, I aimed to&how that the glory awarded 
to military prowess and success, is unfounded — to show the deceitful- 
ness of the glare which seduces many into the admiration of war. I 
proceed to another topic, which is necessary to give us a full under- 
standing of the pernicious influence exerted by the idea of honour in 
exciting nations to hostility. There are many persons who have littlo 
admiration of warlike achievements, and are generally inclined to peace, 
but who still imagine that the honour of a nation consists peculiarly in 
quickness to feel and repel injury, and who, consequently, when their 
country has been wronged, are too prone to rush into war. Perhaps 
its interests hate been slightly touched. Perhaps its well-being 
imperiously demands continued peace. Still its honour is said to call 
for reparation, and no sacrifice is thought too costly to satisfy the claim. 
That national honour should be dear, and guarded with jealous care, no 
man will deny ; but in proportion as we exalt it, we should be anxious 
to know precisely what it means, lest we set up for our worship a false, 
unjust, merciless deity, and instead of glory shall reap shame. I ask, 
then, in what does the honour of a nation consist ? What are its chief 
elements or constituents ? The common views of it are narrow and low. 
Every people should study it; and in proportion as we understand it, 
we shall learn that it has no tendency to precipitate nations into war. 
What, I ask again, is this national honour, from which no sacrifice 
must be withheld? 
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The first dement of * notion's honour is undoubtedly justice. A 
^people, to deserve respect, must lay down the maxim, as the foundation 
of its intercourse with other communities, that justice— a strict regard 
to the rights of other states^ shall take rank of its interests. A nation 
.without reverence for right can never plead in defence of a war, that this is 
needed to maintain its honour, for it has no honour to maintain. It 
hears a brand of infamy, which oceans of human blood cannot wash 
away. With these views we cannot be too much shocked by the lan- 
guage of a chief magistrate recently addressed to a legislative body in 
this country, 

“ No community of men," ho says, *' in any ogo or nation, under any 
dispensation, political or religious, has been governed by justice in its 
negotiations or conflicts with other states. It is not justice and mag- 
nanimity, hut interest and ambition, dignified under the name of State 
policy, thx^has governed, and ever will govern, masses of men acting 
as politicaL communities. Individuals may be actuated by a sense of 
justice ; but what citizen in any country would venture to contend for 
justice to af foreign and rival community, in opposition to the prevailing 
policy of his state, without forfeiting the character of a patriot?*' 

Now, if this be true of our country, and to our own country it was 
applied, then, I say, we have no honour to fight for. A people syste- 
matically sacrificing justice to its interests, is essentially a band of 
robbers, and receives but the just punishment of its profligacy in the 
assaults of other nations. But is is not true that nations are so dead 
to moral principles. The voice of justice is not always drowned by the 
imfeiiunities of interest; nor ought we, as citizens, to acquiesce m an 
injurious act, on the part of our rulers, towards other states, as if it 
were a matter of course, a necessary working of human selfishness. It 
ought to be reprobated as indignantly as the wrongs of private men. A 
people strictly just has an honour independent of opinion, and to which 
opinion must pay homage. Its glory is purer and more enduring than 
that of a thousand victories. Let notdum who prefers for his country 
the renown of wiktyrr spirit and success to that of justice, talk of his 
zeal for its honour. He does not know the meaning of the word. He 
belongs to 4 barbarous age, and desires for his country no higher praise 
than has been gained by many a savage horde. 

The next great element of a nations honour is a spirit of philanthro- 
py. A people ought to regard itself as a member of the human family, 
and as pound to bear pari W the work of human improvement and 
happhms. The oblig&tion of benevolence, belonging to men as indi- 
viduals, belongs to them ip their associated capacities. We have indeed 
no right to form m association of whatever mud, Which severs us from 
the human hot though men of loose principles scoff at the 

idea of a nation respecting the claims of humanity. Duty is eternal, 
and too h^bfor human mockery ; and this duty in particular, so for 
from being a '4mm f has tym reduced to practice. Our own country, 
in framing ^ proposed to insert an article prohibiting 

privateetiag ;; a&d f.;§M|lt.did m the spirit of humanity, to diminish the 
crimes andmi»l^of' war, England, from philanthropy, abolished the 
slave trade add ,s|fhM^ No nation stands alone ; and each is bound to 
consecrate its influence to the promotion of equitable, pacific, and 
beifeficent relations among all countries, and to the diffusion of more 
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liberal principles of intercourse and national few. This country is 
intrusted by God with a mission for humanity. Its office is to commend 
to all nations free institutions, as the sources of public prosperity and 
personal dignity ; and I trust we desire to earn the thanks and honour 
of nations by fidelity to our trust. A people reckless of the interests 
of the world, and profligately selfish in its policy, incurs far deeper 
disgrace than by submission to wrongs ; said whenever it is precipitated 
into war by its cupidity, its very victories become monuments of its 
guilt, and deserve the execration of present and coming times. 

I now come to another essential element of a nation's honour; and 
that is, the existence of institutions which tend, and are designed* to 
elevate all classes of its citizens. As it is tile improved Character of a 
people which alone gives it an honourable place in the world, its dignity 
is to be measured chiefly by the extent and efficiency of its provisions 
and establishments for national improvement— for spreading education 
far and wide — for purifying morals and refining manners— for enlight- 
ening the ignorant and succouring the miserable — for building up 
intellectual and moral power, and breathing the spirit of true religion. 
The degree of aid given to the individual in every condition, for 
unfolding his best powers, determines the rank of a nation. Mere 
wealth adds nothing to a people’s glory; it is the nation’s soul Which 
constitutes its greatness. Nor is it enough for & country to possess £ 
select class of educated, cultivated men ; for the nation consists of the 
many, not the few; and where the mass are sunk in ignorance and 
sensuality, there you see a degraded community, even though an aristo- 
cracy of science be lodgedin its bosom. It is the moral and intellectual 
progress of the people, to Which the patriot should devote himself as the 
only dignity ana safeguard of the state. How needed this truth! In 
all ages, nations have imagined that they were glorifying themselves by 
triumphing over foreign foes, whikt at home they have been denied 
every enro lling institution ; have been trodden under foot by tyranny, 
defrauded of the most sacred rights of humanity, enslaved by supersti- 
tion^ buried in ignorance, and cut off from all: the means of rising to the 
dignity of men. They have thought that they were exalting themselves, 
in fightingior the very despots who ground them in the' dust. Such 
has been the common notion of national honour; nor is it yet effaced. 
How many among ourselves are unable to stifle then: zeal for Our honour 
as a people, who never spend a thought out he institutions and improve- 
ments which ennoble a community, and whose character and examples 
degrade and taint their, country, as far as their influence extends? 

1 have now given yon the chief elements^ national! honour; and a 
people cherishing these can hardly be compelled to resort to war: I 
shall be told, however, that an eii%hteiied and j^t people, though less 
exposed to hostilities, may still be wronged, insulted, and endangered ; 
and I shall be asked, if k such a caswits honour do not require it to repel 
injury— if submission be not disgrace? I answer, that a natron which 
submits to wrong front fimidity , or & sordid; lo wo of ease orgain, forfeitsits 
claim to respect. A feint-hearted, setf4ndo%ent people^ cowering under 
menace, shrinking from peril, and willing to buy repose by tribute or 
servile concession, deserves the chains which it cannot escape. But to 
bear much and long from a principle of lmmanity, from reverence for 
the law of love, is noble ; and nothing but moral blindness and degrada* 
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tion induce men to see higher glory in impatience of injury and quickness 
to resent. 

Still I may be asked, whether a people, however forbearing, may not 
sometimes owe it to its Own dignity and safety to engage in war? I 
answer, yes. When the spirit of justice, humanity, and forbearance, 
instead of spreading peace, provokes fresh outrage, this outrage must 
be met and repressed by force. I know that many sincere Christians 
oppose to this doctrine the precept of Christ, “ Resist not evil.” But 
Christianity iawrongad and its truth exposed to strong objections, when 
these and thg’tike precepts are literally construed. Tho whole legisla- 
tion of Christ is intended to teach us the spirit ifom which we should 
act, not to, jay down rules for outward conduct. The precept, “ Resist 
not evil,” if practised to the letter, would annihilate all government in 
the family and the state ; for it is the great work of government to resist 
evil passions and evil deeds. It is indeed our duty,* as Christians, to 
love our worilt enemy, and to desire his true good ; but we are to love 
not only our enemy, but our families, friends, find country, and to take 
a wise care of our own rights and happiness ; and when we abandon to 
the violence of a wrong-doer these fellow-beings and these rights, com- 
mended by God to our love and care, we are plainly wanting in that 
expanded benevolence which Christianity demands. A nation, then, 
may owe it to its welfare and dignity to engage in war ; and its honour 
demands that it should meet the trial with invincible resolution. It 
ought, at such a moment, to dismiss all fear, except the fear of its own 
passions— 4he fear of the ‘crimes to which the exasperations and soro 
temptations of public hostilities expose a state. 

I have admitted that a nation's honour may require its citizens to 
engage in war ; but it requires them to engage in it widely — with a full 
consciousness of rectitude, and with unfeigned sorrow. On no other 
conditions does war comport with national dignity ; and these deserve 
a moment's attention. A people must engage in war wisely ; for rash- 
ness is dishonourable, especially in so solemn and tremendous a concern. 
A nation must propose a' wise end in war ; and this remark is the more 
important, because the end or object which, according to common 
speech, a people is bound by its honour to propose, is generally disowned 
by wisdom. How common it is to hear, that the honour of a nation 
requires it to seek redress of grievances — reparation of injuries. Now, 
as a general rule, war does not and cannot repair injuries. Instead of 
6ecunng cempensation for past evils, it almost always multiplies them. 
As a general rule, a nation loses incomparably piore by war than it has 
previously lost by the wrong-doe*. Suppose, for example, a people to 
nave been spoiled by asbilier state of “five millions of dollars. To 
recover tfiis Jbyiwar, it pust expend fifty or a hundred millions more, 
and will, ejm^t certahik, edme forth from the contest burthened with 
debt. Nor j$tnfs all. It loses more than wealth* It loses many lives. 
Now, life jwope.iiy> jaro not to be balanced against each other. If a 
nation, man, could possess itself of the 

wealth of wotw^^^HC no right to destroy him for that cause 
alone. A humatfpS&i cannot be valued by silver and gold ; and, of 
consequence, a naStf dan never be authorized to sacrifice or expose 
thousands of lives, fbr the toere recovery of property of which it has 
been spoiled. To secure compensation for the past, is very seldom a 
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sufficient object for war. The true end is, security for the future. An 
injury inflicted by one nation on another, may manifest a lawless, hostile 
spirit, from which, if unresisted, future and increasing outrages are to 
be feared, which would embolden other communities in wrong-doing, 
and against which neither property, lior life, nor liberty, would be secure. 
To protect a state from this spirit of violence and unprincipled aggres- 
sion, is the duty of rulers ; and protection may be found only in war. 
Here is the legitimate occasion and thetrue end of an appeal to arms. 
Let me ask you to apply this rule of wisdom to a case, the bearings of 
which will be easily seen. Suppose, then, an injury fa have been in- 
flicted on us by a foreign nation a quarter of a century ago. Suppose 
it to have been inflicted by a government which has fallen through its 
lawlessness, and which can never be restored. Suppose this injury to 
Have been followed, during this long period, by not one hostile act, and 
not one sign of a hostile Spirit. Suppose a disposition to repair it to be 
expressed by the head of the new government of the injurious nation ; 
and suppose further, that our long endurance has not exposed us to a 
single insult from any other power since the general pacification of 
Europe. Under these circumstances, can it be pretended, with any 
show of reason, that threatened wrong, or that future security, requires 
us to bring upon ourselves and the other nation the horrors and miseries 
of war? Does not wisdom join with humanity in reprobating such a 
conflict? 

I have said that the honour of a nation requires it to engage in a war 
for a wise end. I add, as a more important rule, that its dignity 
demands of it to engage in no conflict without a full consciousness of 
rectitude. It must not appeal to arms for doubtful rights. It must 
not think it enough to establish a probable claim. The true principle 
for a nation, as for an individual, is, that it will suffer rather than do 
wrong. It should prefer being injured, to the hazard of doing injury. 
To secure to itself this fhll consciousness of rectitude, a nation should 
always, desire to refer its disputes to an impartial umpire. It cannot 
too much distrust its own judgment in its own cause. That same selfish 
partiality which blinds the individual to the claims of a rival or foe, 
and which has compelled society to substitute public and disinterested 
tribunals for private war, disqualifies nations, more or less, to deter- 
mine their own rights, and should lead them to seek a more dispassionate 
decision. The great idea which should rise to the mind of a country 
on meditating war, is rectitude. In declaring war, it should listen 
only to the voice of duty. To resolve on the destruction of our fellow- 
creatures without 4 command from conscience— a commission from God 
— is to bring on a people a load of crime. A nation, in 

declaring war, should be lifted above its by the fearfulnes# and 

solemnity of the act. It should appeal wifli unfeigned confidence to Hea- 
ven and earth for its uprightness of purpose* It should go forth as the 
champion of truth and justice, as the minister of God, to vindicate and 
sustain that great mom and national law. ♦ithout which life has no 
security, and social improvements no defence. It should be inspired 
with invincible courage, not by its passions, but by the dignity and holi- 
ness of its cause. Noilung in the whole compass 1 Of legislation is so 
solemn as a declaration of war. By nothing do a people incur such 
tremendous responsibility. Unless justly waged, war involves a people 
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iii tiie guilt of murder. Tbe state which, without the command of 
justice and God, sends out fleets and armies to slaughter fellow-crea- 
tures, must answer for the blood it sheds, as truly as the assassin for 
the death of his victim. ..Oh, how loudly does the voice of blood cry 
to Heaven from the flegfl $( battle! Undoubtedly, the men whose 
names have come down to US with the loudest shouts of ages, stand now 
before the tribunal of etenufl justice condemned as murderers ; and the 
victories which haw been thought Jd encircle -a nation with glory, 
have fixed tht sanuyapa in the sight of the Anal and 

Almighty ^i^:^^®jweisejpiils;it to alnatiau's honour that it should 
en^gem; : ipf|Mi;^:|^ conyijdtfiu of rectitude! 

But t)i$§|;.ll tifflfe «}rffke an honourable war. A nation 
should eugMj|h s fhj^^ . It should beseech the throne 

of grace ydtf» <?»Up«ttS|pp#, 1 ;itiiat'tlwi dmdfiduflke of destroying 
fiuow-beiisp ■ Wareoncentrates all the 

varieties of huUMm misery, itetwi which. «att indies these without 
sorrow, contracts deeper infamy wan from cowRn!i<SB, It is essentially 
barbarous ; and. will be lOoked baok^Upon by moro enlightened and 
Christian agus, with tyyjibrror with much me recall the atrocities of 
savage tribes. Let it m remembered that the calamities of war, its 
slaughter, famine, aud desolation, instead of being confined to its 
criminal authors, fall chiefly on multitudes who have had no share in 
provokingandno voice in proclaiming its and let not a nation talk of 
its honour* which bathe sympathy with these woes, which is steeled to 
the most sufferings or humanity. 

I have:^# tooken, iny friends, of the sentiments with which war 
shcml&be j^jarded. Is. it so regarded ? When recently the suggestion 
of war wm ft mma out to this peOpl&what reception did it meet ? Was 
it v»w«l the light in .Uffib a Christian nation should im- 

mediateijr so4 ubst earnestly consider it? Was it received as a pro- 
position w thousands (4 CBS i.’lsw-ereatures t Did we feel as 

if threatened eilaimty mde feaafeLihan ear thquakes, famine, or 

cur prosperity, drew atten- 
tion ; but wipp f’f istpM&imn people, our power and resources 
to the destruction Of maauisiL d ihCWft Whom a Common nature, whom 
reason, £«cmixnan.d us |e Jove and save, did 

this tiiripw rMborrorf Did flAsolenm inquiiy break forth through 
our land, is the inreadfid moestity iskdeed laid upon us to send abroad 
death «w|iroul No. Them was Kttie manifestation of the sensibility 
with Christian! look suehattiwil in the &ce. As 

* peoMjp(K^'|tiB| sespil sad limited -to tite duties said miseries of 
war. The which the Jwmnam and infatuation 

of^h idw\bi< iMB I M p t > a > among, in* ' : Th*®eierou8, merciful 
spirit of^Mr dgj&hft ,jfpl§ips understood. s The law of love, preached 
from tkebrosaplg blood of the Saviour, is trampled on 

by pubU&mr *. U jftgj fijC Of man, which consists in breathing 
nna oherabm^^^^. justice and philanthropy towards every 

hemeg ^ i» com parison with that spirit of vindic- 

tiveness and awiHBHflMMitalttt, which turns our earth into an image 
Of the abodes of tfp j&dsiia;: , How long will file'' friends of humanity, 
w religion, of Christ, uittiy ,.^assnreiy, uncomplainingly, suffer the men 
flf this world, the ambitious, Vtodv^ve, and selfish, to array them against 
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their brethren in conflicts which they condemn and abhor? Shall not 
truth, humanity, and the mild and holy spirit of Christianity, find a 
voice to rebuke and awe the wickedness which precipitates nations into 
war, and to startle and awaken nations to their fearful responsibility in 
taking arms against the children of their Father in heaven I Prince of 
Peace! Saviour of men! speak in thine own voice of love, power, and 
fearful warning; and redeem the world forfwhieh thou hast died, from 
lawless and oruel passions, from jhe spirit of Map* and murder, from 
the powers of darkheas 'and hdlf * 


MINISTRY MlMIt. HJOS. 

DISCOURSE DBLIVIJRBD BfiyOHS ^3^ BE»8V<)I»BNT FRATER- 
NITY OF CHURCHES, BOSTON, APRIL 9, 1835, 


Luke ir. 18 : u The Spiritof the Lord is upon me, because he bath anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor..” 

We are met together on the first anniversary of the Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Churches, an institution formed lor the purpose of providing 
a ministry for the poor* and of thus communicating moral ana spiritual 
blessings to the most destitute portion of the community. We may 
well thank God for living in a state of society, in which sfich a desigu 
finds cordial support. We should |$joice in this token ot! hMaan pro- 
gress. Man has always Mt for the outward wants apd /sufferings of 
man. This institution shows, ' thal/'ho/k alive tp ^.;higher l 'c«|>xities, 
the deeper cravings of bis Tlrik * &|frpf the 

forms in which the spirit of Wh- 
ence and love for the human s&ju« ^ : laatonse 
desire for its redemption. , " ‘ , 'V 
On i$B occasion there is but: J can ’sneak, and 

that is %e claims of the poor as Mb|0$, |gl it is a 

topic on which t enter with a consciousneas of insufficiency. The claims 
of outward and worldly things J ca^ comprehend I can look through 
wealth, pomp, rank, I scan meet unmoved the most imposing J&rms of 
earthly dignity; but the immortal j&cjple ihthe heart of mTpoorest 
human being, I approach with &w&y' I see a mystery in which 
my faculties are mL ... I see an existence, Which the duration of 
the world and theoifcward heavens is a sp^':ffvsay that I see it, I 
am not surrendering myself to imagination jj f &ve a consciousness of 
truth, or rather a consciousness of railing beneath the truth. I feel, 
then, my incompetence to be just to thit sili^d But we must do 
what we can. No testimony, however fceSlIf^iy^up: in sincerity 
in behalf of great principles, is ever lost* TKfmim fjSak man* if sanc- 
tified by a simple, humble love of truth, a hi^er pdwer than man’s is 
pleased to work. May that power overshadow us, and work within us, 
and open every soul to truth. 
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To awaken a Spiritual interest in the poor, this is my object. I 
wish not to diminish your sympathy with their outward condition ; I 
would increase it. But their physical sufferings are not their chief 
evils. The great calamity of the poor is not their poverty, under- 
standing this word in the usual sense, but the tendency of their priva- 
tions, and of their social rank, to degradation of mind. Give them the 
Christian Spirit, and their lot would not lie intolerable. Remove from 
them themiseiw which they bring on themselves by evil-doing, and 
separate from their inevitable sufferings the aggravations which come 
from crime! ac^d their burden would be lightOompar ed with wliat now 
oppresses them. . ■ * ;! > 4 ‘4* 

The outward condition of thd poor is a hRrd bhe. I mean not to 
criticise it^With tile apathy of the stoic, to deay that pain is an evil, 
privation a loss of good. But when 1 compare together different classes 
as existing at this moment in the civilised world, I dannot think the 
difference between the rich and the poor? in regard to mere physical 
suffering, so great as is sometimes imagined; That some of the indi- 
gent among us die of scanty food, is undoubtedly true ; but vastly more 
m this community die from eating too much, than from eating too little ; 
vastly more from excess, than starvation. So as to clothing, many 
shiver from want of defences against the cold ; but there is vastly more 
suffering among the rich from absurd and criminal modes of dress, 
which fashion has sanctioned, than among the poor from deficiency of 
raiment. daughters anpoftener brought to the grave by their rich 
attire; 4^ our beggars b#;|bheir nakedness. So the poor are often 
over- worked* but they suffer less than many among the rich who have 
no work bo interesting object to fill up life, to satisfy the infinite 
cravings ol man for action. According to our present modes of educa- 
tion, how many of our daughters arevictimsof ennui , a misery unknown 
to the pdor, and more intolerable than the weariness of excessive toil! 
The idle young man spending the day' in exhibiting his person in the 
street, nought; pot to ixbjte the entry of the overtasked poor, and this 
cumberer ,^ found exduSively Ainong the rich. 

I repeafe, it, the * rf' 'the poor dweftes sympathy; but let us 

not, its pains, turn aWay our minds from the great 

inward m »nie» of t&eir city, the condition of a majority 

of the indigent is such a* f bull tie thought^Bgible elsewhere. Ensure 
to a European peasant ah abundenod of iralateri bread through every 
season of the, year, and he Would bjdss hif daey‘Jo% Among us, many 
a poorft^dilj, tf doomed hve o^^ at its hard 

? huts and living 

'on food w&h accommodations of bur poor are abun- 
dant, aid ^hey' would hot exchange their wastes 

foromrijbfeM* fife# deftsCttiiiiip It k not, fhen, the physical 

sufferingf relation to the rest of society, the want 
of meRna' influences of ’their position, to 

P°° r he spoken of as necessarily wretched. 
Give min $pdi, and they would find in their lot the chiof 

elements of good*? For exam{de, the domestic affections may and do 
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grow up among the poor, and these are to all of us the chief springs of 
earthly happiness. And it deserves consideration, that the poor have 
their advantages as well as disadvantages in respect to domestic ties. 
Their narrow condition obliges them to do more for one another than 
is done among the rich ; and this necessity, as is well known, sometimes 
gives a vigour and tenderness to the fove of parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, not always found in the luxurious classes, where 
wealth destroys this mutual dependence, this need of mutual help. Nor 
let it be said, that the poor cannot enjoy domestic happiness for want 
of the means of educating their "children. A sound moral judgment is 
of more value in education, than all wealth and all talent. For want 
of this, the children of men of genius and opulence are often the worst 
trained in the community ; and if, by our labours, we can communicate 
this moral soundness to the poor, we shall open among them the foun- 
tain of the only pure domestic felicity. 

In this country, the poor might enjoy the most important advantages, 
of the rich, had they the moral and religious cultivation consistent with 
tlicir lot. Books find their way into every house, however mean ; and 
especially that book which contains more nutriment for the intellect, 
imagination, and heart,- than all others; I mean, of course, the Bible. 
And I am confident, that among the poor are those, who find in that 
one book, more enjoyment, more awakening truth, more lofty and 
beautiful imagery, more culture to the whole soul, than thousands of 
the educated mid in their general studies, and vastly more than millions 
among the rich find in that superficial, transitory literature, which con- 
sumes all their reading hours. 

Even the pleasures of a refined taste are not denied to the poor, but 
might easily be opened to them by a wise moral culture. True, their 
rooms are not lined with works of art ; but the living beauty of nature 
opens on the eyes of all her children; and we know from the history of 
self-educated genius, that sometimes the inhabitant of a hovel, looking 
out on the serene sky, the illumined cloud, the setting sun, has received 
into his rapt spirit, impressions of divine majesty and loveliness, to 
which the burning words Of poetry give but front ntfoipoce..'; True, the 
rich may visit distant sceneryy ap* jjfo&mtfcr ti# ^finest and 

most stupendous manifestations Of creative power^ biit the earth and 
common sky reveal, in sonftrof their Ohapgerid aspects, a grandeur as 
awful as Niagara or the Andes ; and nothing is wanting to the poor man 
in his ordinary walks** huta more spiritual eye to discern a beauty 
which has never yet 'Me^mlfodied b tto most inspired workipf sculp- 
ture or painting. V 1 

Thus for thp for afl provisions for Jsappmess ; 

and it desexwdfe remark, that their hanpin^|^ a peculiar dignity. It 
is more honourable to be content with means, than with 

many ; to be cheerful amidst privation, overflowing plenty. 

A poor man, living on bread and he "will mot ask for 

more than bare sustenance requiife* mi % <$uiet,, cheerful life 

through his benevolent sympathiOi^ fg Jua trastin God, is 
one of the true heroes of the race,:|md better the meaning 

of happiness, than we, who cannot be at eas^tfolesS w clothe onrselves 
“in purple, and fare sumptuously every day,’* unless we surround, 
defend, and adorn ourselves with all the products of nature and art. 
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Hi* scantiness of outward mean* is a sign of inward fulness, wliilst the 
■Hvery in which most of ns five, to luxuries and accommodations, shows 
the poverty within. 

1 We given the fair side of the poor man’s lot. I have shown the 
advantages placed within his teach; bat 1 do not therefore eall him 
happy.. His advantages are #© commonly lost through want of inward 
culture. Tim poor are generafly wretched, with many means of good. 
Think not that 1 mean t© throw one felse colour on their actual state. 
It is miserable Chough to awaken.docp sympathy ; bnt their misery 
spring* much from physicatoautos, Which cannot be withstood, 
as from moral want. The moral in&xesces of their condition, of their 
rank in society, of their connexion with other classes, these are more 
terrible than hunger or cold, and to these Xdesire to turn your ehief 
regard, $ 

What, theu. are the moral influences of poverty, its influences on 
.charset#, which deserve our elhef attention! As one of its most fatal 
effects, I would observe, in the first place, that it impairs, often destro 
self-respec^in .I ltepw, and rejoice to know, tliat the institutions of t 
country do moch to counteract this influence of poverty ; but still it 
cxists and ' works frequent debasement. It is hard for any of us to 
fatorpret justly our own nature, and hew peeaharfy hard for the poor ! 
U ninstroeted in the import and dignity of their rational and moral powers, 
they naturally measure themselves by their outward rank. Living 
amufettfee worshippers of wealth, they naturally feel as if degraded by 
the want of it. ■ They retd in the looks, tones, and manners of toe world, 
toe evidences of being regarded as an inferior race, and want inward 
force to repel this cruel, disheartening falsehood. They hear toe word 
respectable confined to other conditions, and the word low applied to 
their Own. Now, habitual subjection to slight or contempt, is crushing 
to the spirit, It is exceedingly hard for a human being to comprehend 
and appreciate himself, amidst outward humifiation. There is no 
greater nun than he who is true to himself, when, all (Bound deny and 
forsaske him. Can we ' wonder that toe poor, thus abandoned, should 
identify themselves with their lot; that in their rags they should see 
tbs sign of inwand as well as outward degradation! 

Anetoercausewbich b%bi*,toeti' self-respect, is their dependence 
for peouBiary aid. It is >§> ask alms ; and retain an met mind. 

Dependence tweeds servility, and he who has stooped to another cannot 
• be ju»Mo himself. The want of sdf-rmsset is a preparation for every 
eviL '-.i^gwitd- in toeir owa pad ethers’ esteem, the poor are removed 
fro# wto jMiWary restraint of , opinion ; and havmg no caste to lose, no 
i>3«ear often abandon toemseivea recpssrfy to toe grossest 

2. l4w:©NBti*a <£%mmae is nnfrwn<%^thw action and unfolding 
J* ^ t® * rational being. In most men, 

by exclusive $areaf lor the body. In 
fa carasfltod by the low uses to 
whwli faj But still, in most, a degree of activity 

W pmL^m extent of their jSans for wealth 

pr > waaxta J of most, carry them in a measure 

mtoihe in enterprises requiring invention, sagacity, 
tta« skill. ■ It fa' WfaW mniness of the poor, that they are absorbed m 
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immediate wants, in provisions for the passing day, in obtaining the 
next meal, or in throwing off a present burden. Accordingly their 
faculties “live and move,” or rather pine and perish, in the present 
moment. Hope and Imagination, the wings of the soul, carrying it 
fbrjrard and upward, languish in the poor; for tho future is uninviting. 
The darkness of the present broods over coming years. The great idea, 
which stirs up in other men a world of thought, the idea of a better lot, 
has almost faded from the poor man's mind. He almost ceases to hope 
for bis children, as well as for hinmeli Sven parental love, to many the 
chief quickener of the intellect, stagnates through despair. Thus 
poverty starves the mind. 

And there is another way in which it produces this effect, particularly 
worthy the notice of this assembly. The poor hare no society beyond 
their own class ; that is, beyond those who are confined to their own 
narrow field of thought. We all know, that it is contact with other 
minds, qnd especially with the more active and soaring, Horn which the 
intellect receives its chief impulse. Few of us could escape the paralys- 
ing influence of perpetual intercourse with the uncultivated, sluggish, 
and narrow-minded ; and here we see, what I wish particularly to bring 
to view, how the poor suffer from the boasted civilization of our times, 
which is built so much on the idea of Property. In communities little 
advanced in opulence, no impassable barrier separates different classes, 
as among ourselves. The least unproved, are not thrown to a distance 
from those, who, through natural endowment or peculiar excitement, 
think more strongly than the test; and why should such division exist 
anywhere?. How cruel and unchristian are the pride and prejudice 
which form the enlightened into a caste, and leave the ignorant and 
depressed to strengthen and propagate ignorance and error without end. 

3. I proceed to another evu of poverty, its disastrous influence du the 
domestic affections. Kindle these affections in the poor man’s hut, and 
you give him the elements of the best earthly happiness. But the more 
delicate sentiments find much to chill them in the abodes of indigence. 
A familywowded into a .single and often narrow apartment, which 
must answer at mice the ends of parlour, kitchen, bed-room, nursery, 
and hospital,, most, without great energy and self-respect, want neatness, 
order, and comfort Its members areperpetMlly exposed to annoying, 
petty interference. The decencies of l& iin be with difficulty observed. 
Woman, a drudge, and in dirt, loses her attractions. The young grow 
up without the modest reserve and delicacy of feeling, in which, purity 
finds so muchbfits defence. Coarseness of manners and language, too 
sure a conseqiienee' qt « mode of life which allows no seclusion, be- 
comes the habit almost of childhood, mid hardens the mind for vicious 
intercourse in future year*.’ The want of a. neat, orderly home, is 
among the chief evils of the poem Owj^oidjii filth, they cease to 
respect one another. The , sound tfe&r amidst perpetual 

noise, confusion, and clashing interested jfe'-tbMis respect^ the poor 
often fere worse than top' uncivilised man. • riTwt,’ the latter ms a ruder 
hut, but his habits and tastes lead Mfip ffijwiw'. 1 '' Around him 
is a boundless, unoccupied nature, where hdwaiimuawill, and gratifies 
his passion for liberty. Hardened from mteac'y the dements, 

he lives in the bright light and pure air ofheayto. in the city, the poor 
man must choose between his close room, and thenarrow street. The 
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appropriation of almost every spot on earth to private use, and the 
habits of society, do not allow him to gather his family, or meet his 
tribe under a spreading tree. He has a home, without the comforts of 
home. He cannot cheer it by inviting his neighbours to share his 
repast. He has few topics of conversation with his wife and children, 
except their common wants. Of consequence, sensual pleasures are 
the only means of ministering to that craving for enjoyment, which can 
never be destroyed in human nature. These pleasures, in other dwell- 
ings, are more or less refined by taste. The table is spread with neat- 
ness and dfeder $ and a decency pervades the meal, which shows that 
man is more than a creature of sense. The poor man's table, strewed 
with broken food, and seldom approached with courtesy and self-respect, 
serves too often to nourish only a selfish, animal life, and to bring the 
partakers of it still nearer to the brute. 1 speak not of what is neces- 
sary and universal; for poverty, under sanctifying influences, may find 
a heaven :in its narrow home; but I speak of tendencies which are 
strong, and which only a strong religious influence can overcome. 

4. 1 proceed to another unhappy influence exerted on the poor. They 
live in the^sight and in the midstof innumerable indulgences and grati- 
fication* which are placed beyond their reach. Their connexion with 
the affluent, though not close enough for spiritual communication, is 
near enough to inflame appetites, desires* wants, which cannot be satis- 
fied. From their cheerless rooms, they look out on the abodes of 
luxury." At their cold, coarse meal, they hear the equipage conveying 
others to tables groaning under plenty, crowned with sparkling wmes, 
and fragrant with the delicacies of every clime. Fainting with toil, 
they .meet others unburdened, as they think, with a labour or a care. 
They feel, that all life’s prizes have fallen to others. Hence burning 
desire. Hence brooding discontent. Hence envy and hatred. Hence 
crim6, justified in a measure to their own minds, by what seem to them 
the unjust and cruel inequalities of social life. Here are some of the 
miseries of civilization. The uncivilized man is not exasperated by 
the presence of conditions happier than his own. There is no dispro- 
portion between his idea of happiness and his lot. Among the poor the 
disproportion is infinite. You all understand bow much we judge our 
lot by comparison. Thus the very edifices, which a century ago seemed 
to ouT fathers luxurious, seem now to multitudes hardly comfortable, 
because surrounded by more commodious and beautiful dwellings. We 
little think of the gloom added to the poor by the contiguity of the rich. 
They arepreyed on by artificial wants, which can only be gratified by 
crime. Tlgsy are surrounded by enjoyments, which fraud or violence 
can make own. Unhappily the prevalent, I had almost said, the 
whole spirit of the rich, increases these temptations of the poor. Very 
seldom does a distinct^: authentic voice of wisdom come to them from 
the high pla&es of Society* telling them that riches are not happiness, 
and tliat ^ Jbli^t j wh#Si riches cannot buy, is within reach of all. 
Wealth-w^Ship |s tteipirit of the prosperous, and this is the strongest 
possible incukjf^^ and crime on the poor. The rich 

satisfy tliemselt%^^;^rmg alms to the needy. They think little of 
more gifts? r ilmh IBey perpetually bestow. They think little, that 
their spirit and tlMnr self-indulgence and earthliness, their idolatry 
of outward prosperity, and their contempt of inferior conditions, are 
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perpetually teaching the destitute, that there is but one good on earth, 
namely, property, the very good in which the poor have no share. They 
little think, that by these influences they do much to inflame, embitter, 
and degrade the minds of the poor, to fasten them to the earth, to cut 
off their communication with Heaven. 

5 . I pass to another sore trial of the poor. Whilst their condition, 
as we have seen, denies them many gratifications, which on every side 
meet their view and inflame desire, Ttplaces within jheir reach many 
debasing gratifications. Human nature Has a strong thirst for pleasures 
which excite it above its ordinary tone, which relieve the monotony of 
life. This drives the prosperous from their pleasant homes to scenes of 
novelty and stirring amusement. How strongly must it act on those 
who are weighed down by anxieties and privations! How intensely 
must the poor desire to forget for a time the wearing realities of life! 
And what means of escape does society afford or allow them? What 
present do civilization and science make to the poor? Strong drink, 
ardent spirits, liquid poison, liauid fire, a type of the fire of hell! In 
every poor man’s neighbourhood flows a Lethean stream, which laps him 
for a while in oblivion of all his humiliations and sorrows! The power of 
this temptation, can be little understood by those of us, whose thirst for 
pleasure is regularly supplied by b succession of innocent pleasures, who 
meet soothing and exciting objects wherever we turn;' The uneducated 
poor, without resource in books, in their families, in a well-spread board, 
in cheerful apartments, in places of fashionable resort, and pressed down 
by disappointment, debt, despondence, and exhausting toils, are driven 
by an impulse dreadfully strong, to the haunts of intemperance; and 
there they plunge into a misery sorer than all the tortures invented by 
man. They quench the light of reason, cast off the characteristics of 
humanity, blot out God’s image as far as they have power, and take 
their place among the brutes. Terrible misery! Ana this, I beg you 
to remember, comes to them from the very civilization in which they 
live. They are victims to the progress of science and the arts ; for 
these multiply the poison which destroys them. They are victims to 
the rich ; for it is the capital of the rich, which erects the distiUery, and 
surrounds them with temptations to self-murder. They are victims to a 
partial advancement of society, which multiplies gratifications and allure- 
ments, without awakening proportionate moral power to withstand them. 

Such are the evils of poverty. It is a conmticm, which offers many 
and peculiar obstructions to the development of intellect and affection, 
of self-respect and self-control. The poor are peculiarly exposed to 
discouraging views of themselves, of humau nature, of human life. The 
consciousness of their oWn intellectual and moral power slumbers. 
Their frith in God’s goodness, in virtue, in immortality, is obscured bj 
the darkness of their present lot Ignorant, desponding, and sorely 
tempted, have they not solemn claims on their more privileged brethren, 
for aids which they have never yet received!' 

1 have thus shown, as 1 proposed, that the chief evils of poverty are 
moral in their origin ani charaoter; and lor these I would awaken your 
concern. With physical sufferings We sympathize. When shall the 
greater misery move our hearts? Is there nothing to startle us in the 
fret, that in every large city dwells a multitude of human beings, falling 
or fallen into extreme moral degradation* living in dark, filthy houses. 
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or-fn damp, mtvmtilated ceHsrs, where tits eye lights on no bounty and 
the 'ear is coutinusHy wounded -with dfetootd, where the outward gloom 
is a type of the darkened xnind, where the name of God is heard only 
when profaned, where charity is known oily as a resource for doth, 


when thftchUd ia tr»ilie<3 I 


that. Mesas ana Jtte 




manenti 
mind, jjri 

some sfeitojtfh of dajrii|fi^.«motioBi'ieme self- 

respect. ’> ‘ That ' charily Is •pm, which remotes • obstructions to 
wen-doing and temptations W&W'-lfcM the ti^§feilw!..poor, and en- 
courages them to strife for thefrown true good., ’ SSaMetning, indeed, 
may b* done for the moral benefit of $io inchgent by wise legisktion ; I 
do not t&ean fey poor-laws ; hut by ena.:"m,^us intended, to remote, as 
far as possU)kf, degrading circumstances mxn their condition. For 
example, thetep^Ba-jld proMbitthe letting of an apartment to a poor 
family, wWchSnri twiantatole. which cannot but injure health, which 
cannot bevewtilafced,- whieh yrWts the neeeSsary means of pretenting 
accumulations of filth, SuCh ordinances, connected with provisions for 
cleansing every alley, and for carrying pure, wholesome water in abund- 
ance to every dwelling, wculddo not a little for the health cleanliness, 
and se&tpspeetoftiie poor j and on these, their nmral wdl-being in no 
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nee, however, must be placed on more dfreet and 
bum legislation. The poor need/ sad mast receive 
us Culture, such asthejr have never; yet enjoyed. I 
I aplect tills term, heoanse it expresses the develop- 
tinripfes; and ritjhMt Ibis, nothing effectual can be 
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ns term, eeoaiise u expresses tne aeveiop- 
and rithobt jhiB, nothin# effectual can bo 
«ppily, religion. bas been, for the most part, 
Jpyt repmtsdally, as a tradition. It has 
been. been addressed 

. to the wriste/rif 1 to imagination, gaftnot to the higher prin- 
ciples, Ah' o^w|ij|yWdr outwarfhtemn, has too often been the 

highest motire llis|«||^ hear on their minds, But something more 
is wanted; a de^irw l ork, an inward culture, the development of the 
reason, the conscience, tito rifections, and the moral wfflL True religion 
is a fils unfolded within, not something forced on ns from abroad. The 
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poor man needs an elevating power within* to resist the depressing 
tendencies of his outward Spiritual culture is the only effectual 
service we can send him, and let ms miseiy plead with us to bestow it 
to the extent of our power* 

Had 1 time, I mig^shbW thaiinoral and religions principles, as far 
as they are strengtbfiH^I in the p<w*; tneetall the wants 

and evils which l^av ^ 

highest cultiv*4^ of us, 

I fear, blinded hn ptejndiees of opr own 

education. We are ikit the bpiy important^ishiture of 

a human being, coups Irm totstitutiohs, and elegant 

accomphshmeSte* reach of "the poor. 

Advantaged offered by wealth, seemtous the great, jmdevenessentiaJ 
means ofbringing mam, tite hniWt4 jrhind. Perhaps we smile at hear- 
ing the wbrd cuUtmtion applied tothepoor. 5^he best light which their 
condition ftdmiti, w&ms aarknes»|^paredi^ mth the knowledge impacted 
by our seminaries iof banting ; a**d the highest activity of mind to which 
they can be excited, i^J^nfally contrasted with what ia called forth in 
their superiors by works of philosophy and genius. There to among not 
a few, a contemptuouSfsrimate of the culture which ntoy be Ottended to 
the poor, of the good Which they are capable of reeeiri 1 ^; ahd hence, 
much of the prevalent indifference as to fnmtohteg the means of 
spiritual growth* Nowthis is a weak and degri^dihg prejudice. I 
affirm, that the highest culture is open alike to rich and poor* I affirm, 
that the rich may extend their most precious acquisitions to the poor. 
There is toothing in indigence to exclude the noblest improvements. 
The impartial Fathe*dosigns his best gifts ter all Exclusive good, or 
that which only a feW Can enjoy, totcwmpe^^fy Worthless. * Essential 
good, to the most freely diffused It to time to put away our childish 
notions as to human improvement ; it is time to learn, that advantages 
which aTe a monopoly bribe tew, are not necessary to the development 
of human nature, that the soul grows best by helps which are accessible 
to all. ‘ • - ■ ;f , 

The truth is, that thereto no cultivation oftlmhuman being, worthy 
of the name/bnt that which begins andends wltli' the Moral and Relf* 
gious nature. No other teaching can make^i Man. We are striving, 
indeed, to de velop thf Jbul almost exclusively by intellectual stimulants 
and nutriment, by emms end colleges, hi i^cornplishments and fine 
arts. We are hopin men ind women by literature and 
science ; but all in vain. We shall learn in time that moral and religi- 
ous culture is the foundation and strength of all true cultivation ; that 
we are deforming human nature by the means relied on for its growth, 
VOL. n. M 
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and that the poor who receive a care which awakens their consciences 
and tiaOrtd sentiments, start under happier auspices than the prosperous, 
who place supreme dependence on the education of the intellect and 
the taste. 

It is common to measure the cultivation of m en by their knowledge; 
and' this is certainly a^.fepw^iafe^w fe ai and means of improvement. 
But knowledge is difibrifo fndifforent men according to the 

objects whkshmostengage thdflpw i ! W ‘Wfidm objects its worth 
must be judge& It is aot the extenf, bn$ / mkkind'”td knowledge, which 
determinetfSie meaSare of c i$tivatii*i. foolish to talk of 

any kn«t|i$giK as The %cnz phnm^Ler is of 

^ew*#Slll!pro1KM;gathered but 

a few W'-Iaew on ‘(Tin 'tijiiiu'lwriwiiiitf ; we 

attempts ^&eirateB ; Sfbjwrt i Im m &m depths. 

The knbwtt'Bt''f^njgpa of <lfo<$d£iprM^ conducts 

us to an dm' Of dashne**^:*! erei^^ng^ltmfw grain of sand to 
the stan^'lp* wiset. his knowledge 

sinks into pothingneMk. It is'"ti»e kind, nbt the extent of knowledge, by 
which thC#lVanceihent of abumaa being must he measured ; ana that 
kind wh$s| alon^ mmlts a map. within tbf <MBfeh of all. Moral 

and Beh’^oua this u the treasure of the intellect, and all are 

poor ; witl^'tsat-ffcr This transcends physical trhth, as far as mind tran- 
^eids-iwttiir^or aajb*vMjh is lifted' above tjartfo; : Indeed, physical 
science pails' with its £pHF separated ffommorals ; when 

it is not used to shadow forth, copfeyaml illustrate internal truth. 

The true cultivation Of a humatt|heW8> consists w me development 
of great moral ideas ; that is, tifolfdeas of God, of Duty, of Bight, of 
Justice, of Love, of Self-sacrifice,' mi Moral Perfection- as manifested in 
Christ, of Happiness, of Immortality, of Heaven. The elements or 
germs of these ideas, belong to every soul, constitute its essence, and 
are intended for endless expansion. These are the chief distinctions of 
our nature ; they constitute our humanity. To unfold these, is the 
great work of our being. The Light in which these ideas rise on the 
mind, die Love which they awaken, and the Force of Will with which 
they are brought to sway the outward and inward lifej-hjere and hore 
only, are the measures of hnmaa cultivation. »i ! / "*v&. 

These yjews show us, that the highest culture is withfo the reach of 
the poor. ; It is not knowiedge poured on us from’ abroad, but the 
development pf die elementary principles of the soul itself, which con- 
stitutes the trae growth of a human being. Undoubtedly, knowledge 
from abroad 'ih. essential to the awakening of three principles. But that 
which oonduoeS Wost to this end, is osered alike to rich and poor. 
Society and Etperiefoe, Nature mid Bevelation, our chief moral and 
religions aeri tire great qfockenersofthe soul, do not open 

them schools -ki» j f^MS0^tes, do not initiate a smaU caste into their 
mysteries, |at % God to he lights iand blessings to all.. 

The higneiw rtltpe,! m •‘■each of 'the poor, and is some- 
times attained are often wiser than 

the philosopher; i? them, hut they look above 

his stars. diem, hat they ■ look deeper than the 

earth’s centre; troy penetrate their own souls, and find there mightier, 
diviner elements, than tipheoted continents attest. In other words. 
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the great ideas of which I have spoken, may be, and often are, unfolded 
more in the poor man than among the learned or renowned; and in this 
case the poor man is the most cultivated For example, take the idea 
of justice. Suppose a man, eminent for acquisitions of knowledge, but 
in whom this idea is but jfomdj ^eloped. > By justice he understands 
little more than respecter ®Sph&;|qf. pr^urty. That it means 
respect for all the rights, and tapral claims, of every 

human being, of th^lowest as well a^most eihltedi has perhaps never 
entered his mind, j|mch leas b4p$md^^l^ into a 

broad, living con^|Scflu , , -'fpjkeiuSW' '^case il of''i>oorman^to whom, 
under Christ’s tefffiiig, the the become real, clear, 

bright, and*; % right of 

property, who does not stop 

hero ; whp.^Mpftea^Alifflpher liAM men as rational and moral 
beings, mi. ^mS^^their powers, their right to 

the melwjtf “jf imjwphiGut, their .right^lu^tteh [jbr truth and to utter 
their honest coirriBipas, their right to the monitor in tlieir 

own breasts and to mlow wherever it righijo be esteemed 

and honoured according to their moral eporte ; tMr rights When injured, 
to sympathy and succour against everyoppressor. Suppps^ I Say, the 
poor man to rise to the comprehension of 

it, to enthrone it over his actions, to render to Overy being, 

friend or foe, nejar or feroff, whatever is his due,; to abstain conscienti- 
ously, not only from injurious deeds, but from injurious thoughts, 
judgments, feelings, and words. Is he not a more cultivated man, and 
has he not a deeper foundation and surer promise of truth, than the 
student, who, with , much outward knowledge, does not comprehend 
men’s highest rights, whose scientific labours are perhaps degraded by 
injustice towards nis rivals, who, had he power, would fetter every 
intellect which threatens to outstrip his own? 

The great idea on which human cultivation especially depends, is 
that of God. This is the concentration of all that is beautiful, glorious, 
holy, blessed. It transcends immeasurably in worth and dignity all 
the science treasured up in cyclopedias or libraries j and this may be 
unfolded in ; 0e pooir as truly as in the rich. Jt is not an idea to be 
elaborated ,,]blfatud|8^' which can be pursued only in leisure or by opu- 
lence. Its ciements^beloiig to every soul, and are especially to be found 
in our moral nature, in the idea of duty, in the feeling of reverence, in 
the approving sentence which we pass on virtue', in our disinterested 
affections, and in the wants and aspirations which carry us toward the 
Infinite. , There is but one way of unfolding these germs of the idea of 
God, and that ^, feithfolhesB to the best convictions of duty and of the 
Divine W^|rhich we have hitherto gained. God is to be known by 
obedience, by likeness, by sympathy, that is^fey moral means, which 
are open alike tp rich and poor. Many a :m«« : .science has not known 
him. The pride of science, like ^t|plc has hidden from the 
philosopher the Spiritual ttm light, and for want of this 

quickening ray, 'he has for, below the poor. 

These remarks have beS'j^rti f^nib.by the proneness of our 
times to place human cultUre in physical knowledge, and especially in 
degrees of it denied to the mass of the people. To this -knowledge I 
would on no account deny great Value* In its, place, it is an important 
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iheatts of human improvement. I look with admifatioil on the intel- 
lectual force, which combines and masters scattered facts, and by 
analysis and comparison ascends to the general laws Of the material 
universe. But the philosopher; who does not See in the force within 
him, something nobler than the outward nature which he analyses. 
Who, in tracing meChtafeal add bheiuCm agencies, it unconscious of a 
higher action m his btni led by|Jl finite growers to the 

univewS, Spiritual Perfection Stops at the vet/ thresh * 

old Of th? temple of tmtfu Miserably htoroW is the culture which 
confines the soul to Matter, which .tnitts it to the Outward as to some- 
thing nobiM than ifoelf*' i,ffehr, .ihe -J|^fep:*eln^< at 4110 present 
day, it to| often Md(^4&kotuNtfher p§k r #& Mite fetdmre of the soul. 
It -is the;bOwittg deta /ttf fp htavi$j!ipr 'Spirit before unthinking 
mechanism. It seeks knowledge, mthjM^ aUmU& trtmeitOry purposes, 
than for the ntttrimbnk Oftbe imperishable inward life ; tad yet the 
worshippers of soiehOebityOli 1 cOnteUm the poor, because denied this 
means of cultivation. Unhappy poor! shut out man libraries, labora- 
tories, tad fe&rtad institutes 1 in viewofthis world 1 * wisdom, it avails 
you nothing, that your own «ature,manifested in your own and other 
touk^ ibat &hd’S wmd tad Works; that the oceati, earth, and sky, are 
laid opta id'y°tti that you may acquaint yourselves with the Divine 
Perfections, With the Character of Christ, With the duties of life, with 
the virtues, the generous sacrifices, and the beautiful land holy emotions, 
which are i rerektiotr and pledge of heaven, All these are nothing, do 
not lift yob. to the rank of cultivated men, because the mysteries of the 
telescopS tad microscope. Of the air-pump tad crucible, are hot revealed 
to you! I would they were revealed to yeti; 1 believe the time is 
coming When Christian benevolence Will delight in spreading all truth 
and allyefinements through all ranks of Society; But metaWnde be not 
discouraged. One ray of moral and religious truth is worth all the 
wisdom of the Schools; One lesson from Christ, Will cany you higher 
than years of study Under those who are too enlightened to follow this 
celestial guide. 

My hearers, do not contemn the poor man for his ignorance. Has he 
seen the Right? Shu he felt the binding force Of IP Everlasting Moral 
Law? Has the beauty Of virtttjev in any of its revealed to 

him? tFbtahebas tatotodthchigfatotsohool Mimm.''' Then a light 
has dawtad Within hta, worth afi tbs physical .tawp of sU worlds. 
It almpjtp _taevto«to' to -%typaite, When I hear editing 

his at WriSfyitap meets impoiwtrabtewlitkness, above the 

idea of Ds-ty arid above Veneration for. goodtass e^lMod. It is true, 
tad ot4^-<fb'i'be|'tl^d0rstood, that outward tatuTe, tortured, 

probed, disset#^. tav#f v toveals. truths ao sublime or precious, as are 
Wrt^e d^l^ ; Of thnmeanest individual, and laid 

’ ^1 trus^ ^llil^ l i^ ^i' fretos^at.I' have Said of the superiority 
of mpttj-'iwgiM MlW pP^ to fAiysioal science. that the former 
toqnire^ or ml^#‘ bb&ghw $r disparagement Of the latter. No, it is 
the friend of affiamfi*, Jw taesny of none. It is propitious to intellect, 
and incitesfo ttainvestitation of the laws tad order Of the universe. This 
View deserves a brief fBmtration, because an opposite opinion has some- 
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times prevailed, because reproach has sometimes been thrown on reli- 
gious culture, as if it narrowed the mind and barred it against the lights 
of physical science. There cannot be a more groundless charge. 
Superstition contracts and darkens the mind i but that hying faith iu 
moral and religious truth, for which I contend as the highest culture of 
rich and poor, is in no respect narrow orexclusive. It doea not fasten 
the mind for ever on 8 few barren dpctrinek'In proportion to its 
growth, it cherishes Whelp nature, gh&s a wide range to thought, 
opens the intellect to the tjue, and the imagination to the beautiful. 
The great principle^ mOrid and religions Science, are above all others, 
fruitful, life-giying, andMis mtimate connexions with ell other truths. 
The Lore towards wd which is the centre in which they 

meet, is the '■*&' spirit^wipiparch into: nature. It finds perpetual 
delight in tracing Oik .<S& bfWJjfofeies andvast and beneficent arrange- 
ments of creation, anwinspires an interest in the works pf the Universal 
Father, more profound* intense, enduring, than philosophical curiosity. 
I conceive, too, that faith in moraland religious truth, nUB strong affin- 
ities with the scientific spirit, and thus contributes to its perfection. 
Both, for example, have the same objects, that is, universal truths. As 
another coincidence, I would observe, that it is the highest prerogative 
of scientific genius, to interpret obscure signs, to dart frdmfaint hints 
to sublime discoveries, to read in a few fragments the history of vanished 
worlds and ages, to detect in the felling apple the law which rules the 
spheres. Now it is the property of moral and religious foitb, to see in 
the finite the manifestation of the Infinite, in the present the germ of 
the boundless future, in the visible the traces of the Incomprehensible 
Unseen, in the powers and wants or the soul, its imperishable destiny. 
Such is the harmony between the religious and the philosophical spirit. 
It is to a higher moral and religions culture, that 1 look for a higher 
interpretation of nature. The laws of nature, we must remember, had 
their origin in the Mind of God. Of this they are the product, expres- 
sion, and type; and I cannot but believe, that the human mind which 
best understands, and which partakes most largely of the divine, has a 

C r of interpreting nature, which is accorded to no other. It has 
onies with: the system which it is to unfold. " It contains in itself 
the princhdii .ti^fejgave birth to creation. As yet, science has hardly 
penetrated fflhnegth tine surface of nature, The principles of animal and 
vegetable life, efeyKieb au organized brings around us are but varied 
modification*. .tlfefciUo# .which pervade |Wji*nstitute matter, and the 
links htit Tra i -j^iwir miflrnfrtil as fift Wrapped in darkness ; and 
how little u moment the adaptations af ti^fojwcal and the spiritual 
world to one another ! , Whence is lightto break in on these depths of 
creative wisfiom? I look for it tothe spirit of philosophy, baptized, 
hallowed, exalted, made piercing by A/tww culture of the moral and 
religious princijjfihs of the human esouL \ . 

The topio opens before me asl advance. The superiority of moral and 
religions to all other culture, ^ dpiffewd R^a'fjbjftmg of arguments not 
yet touched. The pecuHsi’ 'Wirilom' ’wJtfoh this culture gives, by reveal- 
ing to us the end, the Ultimate Good of fim bring, which nothing else 
teaches; the peculiar power which HT gives, power over ourselves, so 
superior to the most extensive sway over the outward universe > the 
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necessity of moral and religious culture to make knowledge a blessing, 
to save It from being a curse; these are weighty considerations which 
press on my mind, but cannot be urged. They all go to show, that the 
culture which the poor may receive, is worth ^ll others ; that in sending 
among them, religious and moral induences, you send the highest good 
of the universe, % { /\ ; U ’’’v Vj ' 

My friends, I have oimlicfors you the chief evils of tliepoor* and 
have shoijm you the dignity. oftheimlture vkfchis ^ithp 

their ream? and the great .'canffSctteR, which I wish by these mm Jo 
carry hake to every mindj, bound k -Oherish 

and manrast a strong moral and k the i and to 

give them, as fer as we have poweA^ l$kk of moral and religious 
cultivatwb* Your sympathies wants and pains, I, of 

course, would not weaken We must not tk^^t their bodies under 
pretence; of caring for their souls; nor must^re, on the other hand, 
iraagine, ; that in providing fpr their outward wants, we have acquitted 
ourselves of all Christian obligations. To scatter from our abundance 
occasion^ alma, is hot enough? we must fata them to^|krkinds as 
susceptible of deeper evils than hunger and cold; and ik; formed for 
higher good than food or the cheering fame. The late of Christ 
toward them, should seem to us no extravagance, no blrnd enthusiasm, 
but a love due to human ikture k all its forms. To look. beyond the 
outwtt§tq the spiritual in man, is the great distinction of Christian 
love»:^$^ soul of a # fellow-creature must come out, if I may so say, 
and^|km^ :) m(xre visible and prominent to us than his bodily frame. 
To .see and estimate the spiritual nature of the poor, is greater wisdom 
thari to span earth or heaven. To elevate this, is a greater work than 
to build cities. To give moral life to the fallen, is a higher achievement 
than to raise the dead from their graves. Such is ke philanthropy 
which characterizes our religion; and without do little 

effectual good to the poor. . 

I am here teaching a difficult, but great duty. To acquire and 
maintain an unaffected conviction of the superiority of the spiritual in 
man to everything outward, is a hard task, especially to the prosperous, 
and yet among the most mfesntial. In the poor man, walking through 
our skkk * bagffi^S countenance md Storing step, we ought to 
see ' ' kj kk which 

tl all ^and'u^^oan" be tho^^ffiyfi^^^ed without it. 

nq,#wellk';laUg^e,^; Words cannot 
exaggqkk W® kortii of tfc^kul. We We all Jwfebe& looking above 
that was an infinity of space which we 
boiw ; |iP^wi^ I look ink min’s spint 'and see there the 
geima < kw deeply that? van infinity lies hid 

neyctod'^j^lj^^^w ' Jpi* Jdjk « JWljy wall. springs up in every 
human h^^rf, a Imw more sacred and -boundless than gravi- 
tation, wmsf more gfcrious universe than that to 

which attra^lk)^ muk ^i^*podjr, and wmik is to endure though the 
laws of phyiw^ pik|afl*ay* ‘ Every ■ moral sentiment, every 

intefiktual action, ill k me a ffint, a prophetic sign of a spiritual power 
to jbe kpnn^ ^ 1, 0 t^i just as a faint ray from a distant star is signi- 
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ficant of unimaginable splendour. And if this be true, is not a human 
being wronged, greatly wronged, who awakens in liis fellow-creatures 
no moral concern, who receives from them no spiritual care? 

It is the boast of our country, that the civil and political rights of 
every h man being are secured; that impartial law watches alike over 
rich and poor. But man has other, and more important, than civil 
rights j and this is especially true of the poor. To him who owns 
nothings what avails it that he lives id a country where property is 
inyioWble- Or wha^mighty boon is iti t^Kim, that every citizen is eli- 

? *b!e to ofl$ee, whefhis conditioh is aft insuperable bar to promotion? 

o the poor, as to wten* n^m|; rights are most important; the right 
to .be regarded according tc|th^|&ture, to be regarded, not as animals 
or a&teritil instruments, ihefc ; the right to be esteemed and 

honoured, according to their fidelity to the moral law; and their right 
to Whatever aids their ^Sow-beings can offer for their moral improve- 
ment, for the growth of their highest powers. These rights are founded 
on the supremacy of the moral nature, and until they are recognised, 
the poor are deeply wronged* 

Our whple connexion With the poor, should tend to awaken in them 
the consciousness of their moral powers and responsibility, and to raise 
them in spirit and hope above their lot. They should be aided to know 
themselves, by the estimate we form of them. They should be rescued 
from self-contempt, by seeing others impressed with the great purpose 
of their being. We may call the poor unfortunate, but nev$rmll them 
low. If faithful to their light, thev stand among the high. They have 
no superiors, but in those who follow a brighter, purer light fttid to 
withhold from them respect, is to defraud their virtue of a support, 
which is among the most sacred rights of man. Are they morally 
fallen and lost? They should still learn, in our unaffected concern, the 
worth of the fallen soul, and learn that nothing seems to us so fearful 
as its degradation. 

This moral, spiritual interest in the poor, we should express and 
make effectual, by approaching them, by establishing an intercourse 
with them, as far as consists with other duties. We must live with 
them, not as another race, but as brethren. Our Christian principles 
must work a new miracle, must exorcise And expel the spirit of caste. 
The outward distinctions of life must seem to us not “ a great gulf,” 
but superficial Jlftes, which the chances of a day may blot out, and 
which are holy to the natfow^mfaded. How can the educated 
and improved, communicate themselvestb their less favoured fellow- 
creatures, but; bynoming near^tbem?; ?!The strength, happiness, and 
true civilization of a community, are determined by nothing more than 
by this fraternal union among all conditions of men. Without this, a 
civil war virtually rages in a state. l?or the sake of rich as well as 
poor, there should be a mutual interest binding them together ; there 
should be but one caste, that of humanity. 

To render this connexion interesting and useful, we must value and 
cultivate the power of actlpg morilly on the poor. There is no art so 
divine as that of reaching and quiekeningother minds. Do not tell me 
you are unequal to this task, what! call yourselves educated, and yet 
want power to approach and aid our unimproved fellow-creatures? Of 
what use is education, if it do not fit us to receive and give finely in 
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our various social connexions? How wasted lias been our youth, if it 
has taught us only the dialect and manners of a select class, and not 
taught us the language of humanity, not taught us to mix with and act 
on the mass of our fellow-creatures ? How far are you raised above the 
jpoor, if you cannot comprehend, guide, or sway them? The chief 
endowment of a social being, 1 mean the power of imparting what is 
true and good in your own souls, you Ititve yet to learn. You cannot 
learn it toe soon. < > . , r 

Yes, 1 coll you to seek and use the power of , speaking to the minds 
of the ignorant and poor, and especially of the poOrchild. ; Strive, each 
of you, to bring at least one human being to the happiness for wliich 
Goa made Mm- Awaken him to some inward moral activity, for on this, 
not on mere outward teaching, the improvement of rich and poor alike 
depends. Strive to raise him above the crushing necessities of the 
body, by taming him to the great, kindling purpose of his being. Show 
him, that the fountain of all happiness is within us, and that this foun- 
tain may be Opened alike in every soul. Show him, how much virtue 
and peace he may gain by fidelity to his domestic relational ' how mucli 
progress he may make by devout and resolute use of oppor- 

tunities ; what a near union he may form with God ; h^rb^ieficent an 
influence ho may exert in his narrow sphere; what ; ^Mpj# may bo 
exercised amidst privations Md pains ; how suffering iftaybe turned to 
glory ; hofp .heacven may begin & the most unprosperous condition on 
eart^^lHMr he who can carry such truths to any human being, is 
charged glorious mission from above. 

In these remarks, I have urged on all who hear me, a personal 
interest in the moral well-being of the poor. I am aware, however, 
that many can devote but little personal care to this work. But what 
they cannot do themselves, they can do by others; and this I hold to 
be one of our most sacred duties as Christians. If wo cannat often visit 
the poor ourselves, we may send those who are qualified to serve them 
better* We can support ministers to study and apply the means of 
enlightening, comforting, reforming, and saving tte ignorant and 
depressed, 15 very man, whom God has prospered* is bou&d to contri- 
bute tothis work. The Christian ministry i$ indeed & blessing to all, 
but above all to the poor* i We, who have%il$te and quiet homes, and 
can gather round us the teachers of all egos jn#mr wr/tings, can better 
dispense living teacfter, ^^©d to learn 

from ;tfp« ’ can only leam 

through ^,^:®| r ear, t^pugh the ^nd lock andilie thrilling voice. 
Send .tfc^^mffe^pbisters'' of"Wid^vWkth 'and grace. ' And think not, 
that tuMlj |^:|p^t>e,fiUedby|bf| who will take itiy,* 'There are some, I 
know, pejfpjra ibtA&jr* who suppose tlm Most commbft Opacities equal 
to the, GM risfc&n jfsMMterip general, and ‘who,, of course, w^ focliue to 
devolve the ignorant and destitute on men unfit 

for .other vocaMmt. y error! If there be an 

office that of teaching truth. The Son 

of God hafiowq$ if in person* All other 

labours sink before p % Jbylte is impotence vulgar shojv, com- 
pared with <h? dllp ana ^fctfning power, whieh many a Christian 
teacher has exerted on the immortal soul. Profound intellect, creative 
getdus, thrilling eloquence, can nowhere find such scope and excitement* 
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as in tlie study and communication of moral and religious truth, as in 
breathing into other minds the wisdom and love which were revealed in 
Jesus Christ ; and the time will come, when they will joyfully consecrate 
themselves to this as their true sphere. That the ministry of the poor 
may be sustained by a man wanting some qualifications for a common 
congregation, is true ; but he needs no ordinary gifts, a sound judgment, 
a clear mind, an insight into huraafr nature, a spirit patient research, 
the power of fan#^ and striking illustration of truth, a glowing heart, 
an unaffected ? sehfedev<i|Sion to th$ service or mankind. Such men we 
are bound to^ovide fb^ ^e poor, if they can be secured. He who will 
not contribute to the moral and religious culture of the destitute, is 
unworthy to live in Christendom. He deserves to be banished beyond 
the light which lie will not spread. Let him deny his religion if he 
will; but to believe in it, and yet not seek to impart it to those who 
can receive no other troasure, is to cast contempt on its excellence, and 
to harden himself against the most sacred claims of humanity. 

My friends, it is a cause of gratitude, that so much has been done in 
this city to fhnsish such a ministry as now lias been described. The 
poor, 1 provided for here as in no other place in our country. 

The Fratenth^ Of Churches, which I address, have in tlieir service 
three minili#s lor this work, and the number, it is expected, will be 
increased ; and we all know that they havenot laboured in vain. Their 
good influence we cannot doubt. The cause has been signally prospered 
by God. , Since the institution of this ministry, it lias not 01% carried 
instruction, counsel, reproof, hope, and moral strength to multitudes, 
who would otherwise have heard no encouraging voice, would have met 
no outward remembrancers of Christian duty. It has produced in other 
classes of society still more promising effects. It has produced a con- 
nexion of the rich with the poor, a knowledge of their real state and 
wants, a sympathy with them, an interest m tlieir well-being, which 
are the signs, of, a Wing approvement in society. This ministry has 
not been lifeless machinery . It has vitality, earnestness, force. It 
doos not rest in ground of regular services, but seeks new means of 
reaching the poor, vjt particularly seeks to act on the children. Not 
content with gathering them ip Sunday-schools, it forms congregations 
of them for worship, and adapts to them the ordinary services of the 
church, so a# to fix attention apd touch the heart. What an invaluable 
service to humaHM''v < £c*ine»fV these eh&dren, unprovided with the 
means of public woptMp, never guided :by their parents to the house of 
prayer, wasted* an|%<Mred tban Sunday ih the streets, and 

found or made this holy season, a day m peculiar tezfip$&tion and crime. 
Whilst the minister* of the poor are faithful to die adult, they give a 
special cafb to children, ana through often reach the parent’s 

heart. Ttn^ugb thefrefforts, theymag Who hadbeen brought up to 
beg, have often been sent te 0*C rjwHSjb school or lie Sunday school, and 
in this way many p heedless foot, down to ruin, has been turned 
to the path of duty. It is confidenfly stated, that rince the establish* 
ment of this ministry aim jmts dgo, street beggaty has decreased, 
notwithstanding theropid growth of population. Happily, men of 

intelligence ana noble hearts are witting to enter this field, and new 
labourers are needed. It is important that the ministers of the poor 
should extend their care beyona the most indigent, to that class: from 
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which the ranks of indigence are recruited, I mean to that class of 
labourers who are hovering over the brink of poverty, who depend on 
each day's toil for each day’s food, and whom a short sickness or defi- 
ciency of employment reduces to want. Among these, the degrading 
infidelity of our days finds many of its victims, and on this account they 
peculiarly need to be visited by Christian friendship, and; the light <5 
v these with |^m|^|^^^ations, and to incite them 

to the support part of what they 

lei^dy expend , would be, to render 

' of a minister forpte. ground, and it 

or minds. ..Ihis^dy -not only to 

eetff&n individuals, butfestudy portals >8 its causes, 

its lnfium^,|ts variot^shapes/its.^^^ipnnl^' '0ms» 9 and thus 
** " \ legislator and ^h&throp^in the gredt work of its 

7<jpre. To me, this ministry is peculiarly interesting, 
t beginning of a series of operations for banishing from 
.calamity and reproach, and for changing the face of 
L and Christian world. I see in it the expression of a silently 
pose, that Christian communities shall hoi ^always be 
I disgraced by tlie presence of an ignorant, destitute, misor- 
LL i ffl the bosom of civilization there shall no longer exist 
ortion of human beings, than can be found 
horrible contest of condition, which , all largo 
*v ex * Bte d too long. Shall it endure for ey*r? My 

friends/hWwphs well as others, have hitherto been dreadfully insen- 
sible to this forest evil uwfw the sun. Long tea has hardened us to it. 
We have lived comfortably, perhaps luxuriously, in our dwellings, whilst 
within a ^tone’s throw, were felfc^-crtetimte, ■ — ***— i. — 

in heavenf es nobly born And gifted as 

vluti. '*AAi1 Vimfnl 'hOp€ 

e ejfeest, not^only without a 
|#w a pang shot 


^creatures! Shall this mseni|bility con- 
Stew love succeed to this iron hardness of 
remediless. Sure I am, that at this 
piety, philanthropy, and moral power in 
“ ^ “ ‘ poorer Masses, could these 

itO" bear wisely and 
t md^f \ K so, we 
Wb mtet suffer, and 
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imbued with its spirit, to preach it to the poor, aud still more to study 
poverty in ail its forms, that the moral pestilence which has so long 
ravaged the Christian world, may at last be stayed. 


I now see before me the representatives of several congregations of 

1 - J ^ - J* iL 


this city, whioh have united to 
Thanks to God, for 
Christianity.. This 
philanthropy, loe|i 
feHow-creatures*and 
of eccles f -“^^ ; ^“ 
to bring 
without - 
enco or 



the mostly for the poor, 
on of the Spirit and power of 
|enly for purposes ofChristian 
* ritual relief of our depressed 
perverted tolhe accumulation 
means which could be devised, 
sympathy and closer friendship* 
^ at principle of independ- 


they are built Is it not a plain 
truth, that every Christian congregation, besides providing for its own 
spiritual wants, is bound to devote itself to the ger^xpl cause of Chris- 
tianity, and to provide for spreading its own light and privileges to tho 
destitute? By this fraternity we are discharging, in part, this sacred 
obligation* ^ it be sustained with increasing zeal, with unshaken 
faith, with gjorious success. ^ 

My friends, is it necessary that I should urge you to contribute of 
your substance to the work which has now been l&id before you? I am 
speaking to the prosperous. Let the Goodness which Jiaji prospered 
you, teach you the spirit in which your wealth or competence should 
be used. What is the true use of prosperity ? Not to minister to self- 


indulgence and ostentation; not to widen the space between you and 
the less prosperous ; not to multiply signif cf superior rank ; not to raise 
us to an eminence* whence we may look down on the multitude as an 
in^rior^rS^i bpt fb multiply bur bonds of union with ou£ fellow-crea- 
tures, to^spfread our symp|thiflS far and wide, to give us nobler spheres 
of actioof % us more' eminently the delegates and repr^entatives 

of divine beneficence. What is the- true wp of increasinj| weslth in a 
city ? It v not, fhat more magnifi(^S^tures should i$je reared, but 
that oun^dwellings should be inhabited ^iamOre intelhgentand virtu- 
ous people ; that institutions for awakenmg intellectual pd U&bral life, 
should be brought to bear on the whole community ; that the individual 
may be earned forward to his true happiness and perfection; that 
society may be bound tether by stronger and purer bonds, and that 
the rigid may be more and* more super- 
seded by Without such influences, wealth is turned 

into a snaTO,ips4 If, indeed, our prosperity is to be used to spread 

luxurious add selfish modes of life, to fo$k a class &mion, 

to produce M^ sirikmg contrastabetween unfeeling opulence and 
abject penumto^ hard^ Jhe heart, betfer were it 

for us, that by the just judgment of God, if should be sunk into the 
depths of the sea» It avails little, that mfercourse is more polished, aud 
a new grace is thbwnbyer life* Tho simple question is, Bo -we better 
understand* and mote strongly feel, crar relations to God and to our 
fellow-creatures? Without this, bur boasted civilization is a whited 
sepulchre, fair to the eye, but inwardly “frill of desdmen’s bones and 
all uncleanness.” — But I cannot end this discourse with the vofee of 
warning. Tou deserve to hear the voice Of encouragement and hope. 
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One good work you are carrying on, as this anniversary testifies. One 
institution for instructing the ignorant and raising up the fallen, you 
have sustained. Let us not fail. Extend and strengthen it. Make it 
permanent. Bind it up with the institutions which you support for 
your own religious improvement. Transmit it to your children. Let 
your children learn, from this your example, to take part in the cause 
of Christ, of prophefe and apostles, of holy men of ell ages, in the work 
of regenerating society, and of extending to the whole human family, 
the light and Wrings of the Christian foith. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

DISCOURSE 

AT 

DEDICATION OF UNITABI4N CONGREGATIONAL CHUBCH. 
Newfobt, Rhode Island, July 27 , 1630. 


John iv, 28 , 24 : "The hour Cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him. God is * Spirit; and they that worahip him must worship him in spint 
and in truth.”' * 

Tire dedication of an edifice to the warship of God, is a proper subject 
of gratitude and joy, Even if the consecration be made by Christians 
from whom we differ in opinion, we should still find satisfaction in (ho 
service. We should desire that our neighbours, whose convictions of 
truth and duty require them to separate from us iu religious services, 
should enjoy the samo aoeommodation wKh ouraelree ; and it should 
comfort us to think, that Christianity is so eminently “ the power of 
God unto salvation,” its great truths so plain and so quickening, that 
among all sects acknowledging Christ and consulting his word, its 
purifying influences, however counteracted by erroneous views, will moro 
or less be fejt. ‘We should rejoice to think, that God can be monopo- 
lised by ne party S that his spirit is a universal presence 5 that religion, 
having it, foot in the soul of man, can live am flourish amidst many 
errors i that truth and goodness can no more he confined to a single 
church* than the light of the sqn be shut up hi a private dwelling) that 
amidst all tha diversities of forms, names,- and (arcgdfepperpteMe worship 
may ha fofcwd t» Gad, and the soul ascend to Mfoi&fe 
It is the anatom of aw tjme* to erect beantifoUsfouetures for the 
purposes of pi present hfo,,for legislation, for literature, for the arts. 
But important as fotfwsts aw. they aw not the. noblest. Man’s 
highest relations m p w tisal * earthly, human- Hjs whole nature 
ia not exhausted fo mfomg add subduing outward nature, in establish, 
fog outward ofotnp, Jt ftfosM the mind with knowledge which may adorn 
and comfort his unfold life. Ho has wants too deep, and powers and 
affections too large for the outward world. He comes from God- Ills 
closest connexion is with God; and he can find life and peace only in 
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the knowledge of hid Creator. Man’s glory or tree end is not rerealed 
to us in the most magnificent structure which the architect ever reared 
for earthly uses< An humble spire pointing Heavenward from an 
obscure church, speaks of man’s nature, man’s dignity, man’s destiny, 
more eloquently than All the columns and arches of Greece and Rome, 
the mausoleums of Asia,. e* the pyramids Of Egypt. Is k hot meet, 
then, to be grateful andjeyM, when a bouse is Set Ipftrt to the worship 
of God?', v • ■ , v:„ 

This edifice where we now meet js not indeed whollynew, Its frame 
is older than the oldest of us, Bui so great are the . changei»which it 
has undergone, thil, were they who laid its foundationsto revisit the 
earth, they would trace hardly a feature of their work ; a&4 '« if is now 
entered by aneWrehgioug congregation, there is a fitness ha the present 
solemnity, by which W6 dedicate it to the worship of Gb&f^'lltT purpose 
in this discourse, is to show that wo should enter thiae^fflce with grati- 
tude and joy; first, because it is dedicated to, Worship irt the most 
general sense of that term! and, iu the -second place, on account -of the 
particular worship to which it is set apart. I shall close with some 
remarks of a personal hud local character, which may he allowed to one 
who was burn and brought up On this island, whose haprt swells with 
local attachment, and whose memory is crowded with pOst years, as he 
stands, after a long absence, Within these walls where he eat in his 
childhood, and where some of his earliest impressions Were received. 

I. We ought to enter this house with |ratitude and jif, fin- it is de- 
dicated to Worship. Its end is, that men should taeetvHthin its Walls 
to pay religious homage t to express and strengthen pious veneration, 
love, thankfulness, end confident; to seek and receive pure influences 
from above; to learn the will of God; and to consecrate themselves to 
the virtue in Which fre delights. This ediflee is reared to the glory of 
God, reared like the universe to echo with his praise, to he Utaonument 
to his being, perfection, and' dominion. Worship is man’s highest end, 
for it is the employment of his highest faculties and affections on the 
sublimest object. We have tnucli for which to thank God, but for 
nothing so much us for the power of knowing «jnd adoring Himself. 
This creation is a glorious spectacle ) but there is a mere glorious exist- 
ence for our minds and hearts, and that is the Creator. . There is 
something- 4ivine in the faculties by which We study the Visible world, 
and sutneet it to our wills, comfort, enjoyment. But if is a diviner 
faculty, by Which we penetr«te beyond the visible, free btksehtoi of the 
finite and the mu^de, mad ascend to the Infinite and toe Eternal. It 
is good to-malltatos# and ocean, Wiuds end flames; sun and stars, 
tributary to o^wapm well-being. ■ ; B&f much better to make them 
minister to torn spirited wants, teachers 6|, heavenly truth, guides to a 
more glorious Being thin themarirei, bon<u ^ union between man and 
his Maker! 1 •' ,v, . \ , ... 

There have been those who have sought to disparage worship, by 
lepresenting it is an arbitrary, antokaral service, a numan contrivance, 
an invention for selfiahends. Sid 1 time, I should be gted to disprove 
this sophistry, by laying open to you human nature, and showing the 
deep foundation laid iu all its principles and wants for religion ; but I 
can meet the objection only by a few remarks drawn from history. 
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There have been, indeed, periods of history in which the influence of 
th$ religious principle seems to have been overwhelmed ; but in this it 
agrees with other great principles Of our nature, which in certain stages 
of the race disappear. There are certain conditions, of society, in which 
the desire of knowledge seems among men, and they 

abandon thm&ely^m : There are 

communiti|^^^||t(^ depe.w reaching a better lot gives 

not a sign ddst $tce, and society remains stationary for ages. 

There avp ,m.i which even the parental affection is so far dead, 

that thej|^^rn<,ehPd. is cast into the streamer exposed to the storm. 
So the!ifwp^%t^inle 'is in some periods hardly to be discerned; 
but' ; Jjft pnrK iple is more, universally manifested. In 

the some recognitions of a superior power. Man 

feelsI^Mti^ft' is a being above liimself, and he clothes that being in 
what ' to ip^ is great mid venerable. In countries where 

architee^rt> Was unknown, men chose the solemn wood or the mountain- 
top for #tehip ; and, when this art appeared, its first monuments were 
tomples tp God. Before the invention of letters, hymns were composed 
to the fl&ity ; and music, we have reason to think* was the offspring 
of religion. Music in its infancy was the breathing of man's fears, 
want^hopes, thanks, praises, to an unseen power. You tell me, my 
scepti^ 'that religion is the contrivance of the priest. Ilow 

pto being? What gave him his power? Why was it 
that tW ancient legislator professed to receive his laws from the gods? 
The fact is a striking - one, that the earliest guides and leaders of the 
human race looked to the heavens for security and strength to earthly 
institutions, that they were compelled to speak to men in a higher name 
than man's. Religion was an earlier bond and a deeper foundation of 
society than government. It was the root of civilization. It has 
founded the mightiest empires ; and yet men question whether religion 
be an element, a principle of human nature! 

In the earliest ages, before the dawn of science, man recognized an 
immediate interference of the Divinity in whatever powerfully struck 
his senses. To the savage the thunder was literally God’s voice, the 
lightning his arrow, the whirlwind his breath. Every unusual event 
was a miracle, a prodigy, a promise of good, or a menace of evil from 
Heaven. These rude notions have faded before the light of science, 
which reveals fixed laws, a stated order of nature. But in these laws, 
this order, the religious principle now finds confirmations of God, 
infinitely more numerous and powerful than, the savage found in his 
prodigies. In this age of the world, there is a voice louder than thunder 
and whirlwinds, attesting the Divinity i the foice of the wisely inter- 
preted works of God, everywhere proclaiming wisdom unsearchable, 
harmony unbroken, and a benevolent purpose in what to ages of ignorance, 
seemed minsters of wrath. In the present, above all times, worship 
may be said to have its foundation in our nature ; fbr by the improve- 
ments of thia naturo, we have placed ourselyes nearer to God as revealed 
in his univeTO^^ JSm clouds which once hung over the creation are 
scattered. TiifJ^yens, the earth, the plant, the human frame, now 
that they are by science, speak of God as they never did before. 

His hand-writing is brought out, where former ages saw but a blank. 
Nor is it only by the progress of science, that the foundation cf religion 
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is made broader and deeper . The progress of the arts , in teaching us 
the beneficent uses to which God* s works may be applied , in extracting 
from them new comforts, and in diminishing or alleviating human 
suffering, has furnished new testimonies to the goodness of the Creator. 
Still more, the progress of fooiety has given new power and delicacy 
to the sense of beauty fchfchjan n&ture^ 'aiid in cO|isequence of this, 
the creation of God has ' Become a far more attractive lovely, and 
magnificent work than men looked on in earlier timi|l Aboye all, the 
moral susceptibilities and wants, the deeper and more refined feelings, 
which unfold themselves in the course of human imp^ovefimht, are so 
many new capacities and demands for religion; ' per- 
petually developing new senses, for the of 

God,. The human race, as it advances, does hot l^fh^i^%ipUv'>|^hind 
it, as it leaves the shelter of caves and forests ; doersbt outgro^ ^aith, 
docs not see it fading like the mist before its rising inteUigOiuxe. On 
the contrary, religion opens before the improved mind in newgrandeur. 
God, whom uncivilised man had narrowed into a local and tutelar Deity, 
rises with every advance of knowledge to a loftier throne, ahd is seen 
to sway a mightier sceptre. The soul, in proportion as it enlarges its 
faculties and refines its affections, possesses and discerns Within itself a 
more and more glorious type of the Divinity, learns his spirituality in 
its own spiritual powers, and offers him a profounder and more inward 
worship. Thus deep is the foundation of worship in hummi nature. 
Men may assail it, may reason against it; but sooner can the laws of 
the outward universe be repealed by human will, sooner can the sun bo 
plucked from his sphere, than the idea of God can be erased from the 
human spirit, and his worship banished from the earth. All other 
wants of man are superficial. His animal wants are but for a day, and 
are to cease with the body. The profoundest of all human wants is tho 
want of God. Mind, spirit, must tend to its source. It cannot find 
happiness but in the perfect Mind, the Infinite Spirit. Worship has 
survived all revolutions. Corrupted, dishonoured, opposed, it yet lives. 
It is immortal as its Object, immortal as the soul from which it ascends. 

Let us rejoice, then, in this house. It is dedicated to Worship; it 
can have no higher use. The heaven of heavens has no higher service 
or joy. The universe has no higher work. Its chief office is to speak 
of God. The sun, in awakening innumerable forms of animal and 
vegetable life, exerts no influence to be compared with what it puts 
forth in kindling the human soul into piety, in being a typo, represen- 
tative, preacher of the glory of God. * 

* 

II. I have now spoken of worship in the most general sense. I have 
said that this house, considered as separated to the adoration of God, 
should be entered ioyfully and gratefully, without stopping to inquire 
under what particular views or forms, God is here to be adored. I now 
proceed to observe, that when we consider the particular worship whioh 
is here to be offered, this occasion ought to awaken pious joy. I need 
not tell you, that whilst the religious principle is a part of man’s nature, 
it is not always developed and manifested under the same forms. Men, 
agreeing in the recognition of a Divinity, have not agreed as to the 
service he may accept. Indeed it seems inevitable, that men, who 
differ in judgment on all subjects of thought, should form different 
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apprehensions of the invisible, infinite, and mysterious God* and of the 
methods of adoring him. Uniformity of opinion is to be found nowhere, 
and ought to be expected least of afl in religion* Who* that considers 
the vast, the indescribable diversity in men* s capacities and means of 
improvement, in the discipline to which they are subjected, in the 
schools in which they are trained, in the OptW&ra vicissitudes and inward 
conflicts through Vhieh they pass, can expeOt them to arrive at the 
same conclusions in regard to their origin and destiny, in regard to the 
Being frpm whom 'they sprung, and the world toward which they tend. 
Accordingly, religion has taken innumerable forms* and some, it must 
be ackn<jfwle<^ed* most unworthy of its objects* : The great idea of God 
has been seized upon by men’s selfish desires, hopes and fears, and 
often so obscured that litUe of its purifying power has remained. Man, 
full of wants, conscious of guilt, exposed to suffering, and peculiarly 
struck by the more awful phenomena of nature, has been terror-smitten 
before the unseen, irresistible power with which he has felt himself 
encompassed* Hence to appease his wrath and secure his partial 
regards* has been the great object of worship. Hence worship has been 
so often a pompous machinery, a tribute of obsequious adulation, an 
accumulation of gifts and victims. Hence worship has been the effort 
of nations and individuals, to bend the Almighty to their particular 
interest* a*id purposes, and not the reverential, grateful, joyful, filial 
lifting up of the soul to Infinite Greatness* Goodness, Rectitude, and 
Purity. Even under Christianity human infirmity ha* disfigured the 
thought of God. Worship has been debased by fear and selfishness 
into a means of propitiating wrath, calming fear, and securing future 
enjoyment. All sect* have carried their imperfection into their religion. 
None of us can boast of exemption from the common frailty. That 
this house is to be set apart to a perfect, spotless, unerring worship* 
none of us are so presumptuous as to hope. But I believe* that in the 
progress of society and Christianity, higher and purer conceptions of 
the Divinity have been unfolded ; and I cannot but believe, that the 
views of God and of his worship to which this house is now consecrated, 
are so far enlightened, enlarged, purified, as to justify us in entering 
its walls with great thankfulness and joy. 

This house is not reared to perpetuate the superstitions of past ages 
nor of the present age. It is not reared to doom the worshipper to 
continual repetition of Ms own or other delusions. It is reared for the 
progress of truth, reared" in the faith that the church is destined to new 
fight and new parity, reared in the anticipation of a happier, holier 
age. As I look round, I am met by none of the representations of the 
Divinity, which degraded the ancient temples. My eyes light on no 
imago of wood or stone, on no efforts of &rt to embody to the eye the 
invisible Spirit. As I look roupd, I am met by none of the forms, 
which Frondence, in accommodation to a rude stage of society, allowed 
to the Jewish people. No altar sends up here the smoke of incense or 
victims. * No priesthood, gorgeously arrayed, presents to God the 
material offerings of man. Nor are my eyes pained by the cumbersome 
ceremonies, m later ages Christianity was overlaid, and almost 

overwhelmedi^pb childish pomps, borrowed from Judaism and Hea- 
thenism, obscure here the simple majesty, the sublime spiritual purpose 
of Christianity. Nor is this house reared for the promulgation of 
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doctrines which tend to perpetuate the old servility with which God 
was approached, to make man abject in the sight of his Maker, to palsy 
him with terror, to prostrate his reason. This house is roared to assist 
the worshipper in conceiving and offering more and more perfectly the 
worship described in text, the worship of the Father m spirit and 
in truth. On this topis* on the nature of the worship to be offered in 
this house, 1 have v$i riy reflections to offer. My illustrations may be 
reduced to the following heads : — This house is reared, first, for the 
worship of One Infinite Person, apd one only; of Him whom Jesus 
always distinguished and addressed as the Father. In the next place, 
it is erected for the worship of God under the special character of Father, 
that is of a Parental Divinity. In the last place, it is set apart to the 
worship of Him in Spirit and in Truth. 

First, You have prepared this edifice, that here you may worship 
One Infinite Person, even Him and Him only whom Jesus continually 
calls the Father, One would think, that on this point there could be 
no difference among Christians. One would think, that Jesus had 
placed the Object of Christian worship beyond all dispute. It is hard 
to conceive more solemn, more definite language than he has used. 
“ The hour oometh and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” Yet it is well known, that very many Christians deny that one 
person, the Father, is the only proper object of supreme worship. They 
maintain that two other persons, the Son and the Holy Spirit, are to 
be joined with him in our adoration, and that the most important 
distinction of the Christian religion is the worship of God in three 
persons. Against this human exposition of Christianity we earnestly 
protest. Whilst we recognise with joy, the sincerity ana piety of those 
who adopt it, we maintain that this gross departure from the simplicity 
and purity of our faith, is fraught with evil to the individual and the 
Church. This house is reared to be a monument to the proper unity 
of God. We worship the Father, 

All the grounds of this peculiarity of our worship, cannot of course 
be expounded in the limits of a discourse, nor indeed do we deem any 
laboured exposition necessary. We start from a plain principle. We 
affirm, that if any point in a religious system must be brought out 
explicitly, must not be left to inference, but set forth in simple, direct, 
authoritative language, it is the Object of worship. On this point wo 
should expect peculiar explicitness, if a revelation should be communi- 
cated for the purpose of giving a new direction to men’s minds in this 
particular. Now, among Jews and Gentiles the worship of three infinite 
persons, one of whom was clothed with a human form, was unknown; 
and, of consequence, if this strange, mighty innovation had been 
intended by Jesus, and had constituted the most striking peculiarity of 
his system, it must have been announced with all possible clearness and 
strength. Be it then remembered, that Jesus, in a solemn description 
of the true worship which he. was to introduce, made not an allusion to 
this peculiarity, but ded&red,as the characteristic of the true worship- 
pers, that they should worship the Father in spirit and in truth. Be it 
also remembered, that Jesus never enjoineu the worship of three 
persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Not one injunction to this 
effect can be found in the Gospel or in the writings of the Apostles. 

VOL. n. H 
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This strange worship rests on inference alone. “ The true worshippers 
(says tihe text) shall worship the Father/* When his disciples oa me to 
him to be instructed in prayer, he taught them to say, Our Father. 
In his last affectionate discourse* he again and again taught his disci- 
ples to pray to the Father in hisAame. This dying injunction, so often 
and so tenderly repeated, should not lor slight reasons be explained 
away. Still more, just before his death, Jesus himself, in presence of 
his disciples, prayed to the Father, and prayed in tins language : 
Father, This is life eternal, that they (t. e. men) should know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent 

To these remarks it is common to reply, that we read in the New 
Testament, that Jesus was again and again worshipped, and that in 
admitting this he manifested himself to be the object of religious adora- 
tion. It is wonderful tliat this fallacy, so often exposed, should be 
still repeated. Jesus indeed received worship or homage, but this was 
not offered as adoration to the infinite God; it was the homage which, 
according to the custom of the age and of the eastern world, was paid 
to men invested with great authority whether in civil or religious 
concerns. Whoever has studied the Scriptures with the least discern- 
ment must know, that the word worship, is used in two different senses, 
to egress, first, the adoration due to the Infinite Creator, and secondly, 
the reverence which was due to sovereigns and prophets, and which of 
course belonged peculiarly to the most illustrious representative of God, 
to his beloved Son. Whoever understands the import of the English 
language in the timd when our translation was made, must know that 
the word was then used to express the homage paid to human superiors, 
as well as the supreme reverence belonging to God alone. Let not an 
ambiguous word darken the truth. We are sure, that the worship paid 
to Christ during his public ministry, was rendered to him as a divine 
messenger, and not as God; for, in the first place, it was offered before 
his teachings had been sufficiently full and distinct to reveal the mystery 
of his nature, supposing it to have been divine. We pronounce it not 
merely improbable but impossible, that Jesus, a poor man, a mechanic 
from Galilee, at the beginning of his mission, when his chosen disciples 
were waiting for his manifestation as an earthly prince, should have been 
adored as the everlasting invisible God. Again, the titles given him 
by those who worshipped him, such as Good Teacher, Son of David, 
Son of God, show us, tn$t the thought of adoring him as the Self-Exis- 
tent, Infinite Diyinity^^id no place in their minds. But there is one 
consideration which sets this point at rest. The worship paid to Jesus 
during his ministry was offered him in public, in sight of the Jewish 
people. Now, to the Jews, no crime was so flagrant as the paying of 
divine hpmage to a human being, such as they esteemed Jesus to be. 
Of consequence, had they seen in the marks of honour yielded to Jesus, 
even an approach to this adoration, their exasperation would have burst 
forth in mnnediate overwhelming violence on the supposed impiety. 
The fisct^^l^kt they witnessed the frequent prostration of men before 
Jesus, or wfiat is caHed the worship of him, without once charging it as 
& crime, is'^'dee&on Ration that the act was in no respect a recognition 
of him as the ihfwcxhe ;Ood« 

It is worthy of remark, that the passages which are announced as 
the strongest proofs of the divine worship of Christ, directly disprove 
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the doctrine, if the connection be regarded.. One of these texts is the 
declaration of Jesus, that we must “honour the Son even as wo honour 
the Father." Hear the whole passage: “The Father hath given all 
judgment to the Son, that all men should honour the Son, as they 
honour the Father. He that honourfeth not the Son, honourcth not the 
Father who sent him”* You observe, that it is not the supremo 
underived divinity of Christ, but the power given him by his Father, 
which is here expressly declared to be the foundation of the honour 
challenged for him, and that we are called to honour him, as sent by 
God. Another passage much relied on is the declaration of Paul, that 
“ at the name of Jesus every knee should bow and every tongue acknow- 
ledge him Lord." Retd the whole text: "God hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name above every name, that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father, "t Could lan- 
guage express more clearly, the distinct, derived, and dependent nature 
of Jesus Christ, or teach that the worship due him is subordinate, hav- 
ing for its foundation the dignity conferred on him by God, and ter- 
minating on the Father as its supreme object. 

This house* then, is erected to the supreme worship of the Father, to 
the recognition of the Father only, as the self-existent Infinite God. 
Homage will here be paid to Jesus Christ, and, I trust, a far more 
profound and affectionate homage than he received on earth, when his 
spiritual character and the true purposes of his mission were almost 
unknown. But we shall honour him as the Son, the brightest image, 
the sent of God, not as God himself. We shall honour lum as exalted 
above every name or dignity in heaven or earth, but as exalted by God 
for his obedience unto death. We shall honour him as clothed with 
power to give life, and judge, but shall remember that the Father hath 
given all judgment and quickening energy to the Son. Wo look up 
with delight and reverence to his divine virtue, his celestial love, his 
truth, his spirit; and we are sure that in as far as we imbibe these 
from the affectionate remembrance of his life, death, and triumphs, we 
shall render the worship most acceptable to this disinterested friend of 
the humau race. 

1 have said that this house is set apart to th& worship of the Father. 
But this term expresses not only the Persou, the Being to whom it is 
to be paid. It expresses a peculiar character. It ascribes peculiar 
attributes to God. It ascribes to him the Parental relation and the 
disposition of a Parent. I therefore observe, in the second placo, that 
this house is roared to the adoration of God in his Paternal character. 
It is reared to a Parental Divinity, To my own mind this view is more 
affecting than the last. Nothing so touches me, when I look round 
these walls, as tho thought that God is to bo worshipped here as the 
Father. That God has not always boen worshipped as a Father, even 
among Christians, you well know. Men have always inclined to think, 
that they honour God by placing him on a distant throne, much more 
than by investing him with the mild lustre of parental goodness. They 
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have made him a stem sovereign, giving life on hard terms, preferring 
his own honour to the welfare of his creatures, demanding an obedience 
which lie gives no strength to perform, preparing endless torments for 
creatures whom ho brings into being wholly evil, and refusing to pardon 
the least sin, the sin of the child; without an infinite satisfaction. Men 
have too often been degraded, broken in spirit, stripped of manly feel- 
ing, rather than lifted up to true dignity, by their religion. How 
seldom has worship breathed the noblest sentiments of human nature! 
Thanks to Jesus Christ, that ho came to bring us to a purifying, 
ennobling, rejoicing adoration, lie lias revealed the Father. His own 
character was a bright revelation of the most lovely and attractive attri- 
butes of the Divinity, so that he was able to say, “ He th# hath seen 
me hath seen the Father. 1 ’ By his manifestation of the char- 

acter of God, lie created religion anew. He breathed a mew and 
heavenly spirit into worship. He lias made adoration a filial communion, 
assimilating us to our Creator. Ought we not, then, to rojoice in this 
house as set apart to the worship of the Father, to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Father? In this one word what consoling, strengthening, 
ennobling truth is wrapped up. In this single view of God, how much 
is there to bind us to him, with strong, indissoluble, ever-growing love, 
and to make worship uot only our chief duty, but our highest privilege 
and ioy. The Father! can it be, that 44 the High and Holy One who 
inhabiteth eternity,” 44 tlie Lord of heaven and earth,” the Majesty of 
the universe, bears to us this relation, reveals himself under this name, 
and that we, so weak and erring, may approach him with the hope of 
children! Who cannot comprehend the dignity and blessedness of such 
worship? Who does not feel, that the man, to whom God’s parental 
character is a deep-fejt reality, lias in this conviction a fountain of 
strength, hope, and purity spnuging up into everlasting life? 

But to oner this true worship, we must understand distinctly what 
we mean, when we caR God the Father. The word has a deep and 
glorious import, and in as far as this is unknown, religion will want lifo 
and power. Is it understood ? Iam bound to say, that there seems to 
me a want of purity, of spirituality in the conception of God's parental 
relation, even among those Christians whojprofess to make it the great 
foundation and objedt of their worship. Too many rest in vague con- 
ceptions of God as their Creator, who supplies their wants, and who 
desires their happiness, and tliey think, that thus regarding him, they 
know the Father. Shell imperfect views incline me to state at some 
length what I deeni tlto truth on this point No truth is so essential to 
GJiristian worship. No truth sheds such a flood of light on the whole 
subject of ritiqpea. 

My fiends, you are to come Irore to worship the Father. What does 
this ferm toporil it does not mean merely that God is your Creator. 
Be feiudddd ttie Created; and as such let him be adored. This is his 
sole preiOjjpive. Bis his ouly is the mysterious power, which filled 
the void Sprtcb; universe. His the Almighty voice, which called 

the things wlxmi not, and tliey came fortli. The universe is a 
perpetual answer to this creating Word. For this, worship God. In 
everything hear an exhortation to adore. In the grandeur, beauty, 
order of nature, see a higher glory than its own, a mysterious force 
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deeper than ail its motions ; and from its countless voices, from its mild 
and awful tones, gather the one great lesson which they conspire to 
teach, the majesty of their Author. 

But, my friends, God is more than Creator. To create is not to be 
a Father in the highest sense of that term. He created the mountain, 
the plant, the insect, but we do not call him their Father, We do not 
call the artist the father of the statue which he models, nor the mechan- 
ician the father of the machine he contrives. It is the distinction of a 
father, that he communicates an existence like liis own. The father 
gives being to the child, and the very idea of the child is, that he bears 
the image as well as receives existence from the power of the parent. 
God is |S%Fatlier, because he brings into life minds, spirits, partaking 
of energi# kindred to his own attributes. Accordingly, the Scripture 
teaches us, that God made man in his own image, after his own likeness. 
Here is the ground of his paternal relation to the human race, and 
hence lie is called in an especial sense the Father of those who make it 
the labour of life to conform themselves more and more to their divine 
original. God is “the Father of spirits.” 

My friends, we are not wholly matter, we are not wholly flesh. Were 
we so, we could hot call God our Father. God is a spirit, says the text, 
and we are spirits also. This our consciousness teaches. We are 
conscious of a principle superior to, the body which comprehends and 
controls it. We are conscious of faculties higher than the senses. Wo 
do something more than receive impressions passively, unresistingly, 
like the brute, from the outward world. We analyse, compare, and 
combine anew the things which we see, subject the outward world to the 
inquisition of reason, create sciences, rise to general laws, and through 
these establish an empire over earth and sea. We penetrate beneath 
tlie surface which the senses report ; search fgr the hidden causes, in- 
quire for the ends or purposes, trace out the connections, dependencies, 
and harmonies of nature ; discover a sublime unity amidst its boundless 
variety, and order amidst its soeming confusion; rise to the idea of one 
all-comprehending and all-ordaining Mind ; ana thus by thought, make 
as it were a new universe radiant with wisdom, beneficence, and beauty. 
We are not mere creatures of matter and sense. We conceive a higher 
good than comes from the senses. We possess, as a portion of our being, 
a law higher than appetite, nobler and more enduring than all the laws 
of matter, the Law of Duty. We discern, we approve, the Right, tho 
Good, the Just, the Holy, and by this sense of rectitude are laid under 
obligations, which no power of the outward universe can dissolve. Wo 
havo within us a higher force than all the forces of material nature, a 
power of will which can adhere to duty and to God in opposition to all 
the might of the elements, and all the malignity of earth or hell. Wo 
have thoughts, ideas, which do not come from matter, the Ideas of the 
Infinite, the Everlasting, the Immutable, the Perfect. Living amidst 
the frail, the limited, the changing, we rise to the thought of Unbound- 
ed, Eternal, Almighty Goodness. Nor is this all. While matter obeys 
mechanical and irresistible laws, and is bound by an unrelaxing 
necessity to the same fixed, unvarying movements, we feel ourselves to 
be Free. We have power over ourselves, over thought and desire, 
power to conform ourselves to a law written on our hearts, and power 
to resist this law. Man must never be confounded with the material. 
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S ieclianical world around him. He is a spirit. He has capacities, 
loughts, impulses, which assimilate him to God. His reason is a ray 
of the Infinite Reason ; his conscience, an oracle of the Divinity, pub- 
lishing the Everlasting Law of Rectitude. Therefore God is his Father. 
Therefore he is bound to his Maker by a spiritual bond. This we must 
feel, or we know nothing of the parental relation of God to the human 
race. 

God is the Father, and as such let him be worshipped. He is the 
Father. By this I understand that he has given being not only to 
worlds of matter, but to a rational, moral, spiritual universe, and still 
more I understand, not only that he has created a spiritual family in 
heaven and on earth, but that he manifests towards them the attributes 
and exerts on them the influences of a Father. Some of these attri- 
butes and influences I will suggest, that the parental character in which 
God is to be worshipped may be more distinctly apprehended and more 
deeply felt. 

First, then, in calling God the Father, I understand that he loves his 
rational and moral offspring with unbounded affection. Love is the 
fundamental attribute of a Father. How deep, strong, tender, enduring, 
the attachment of a human parent! But this shadows forth feebly the 
Divine Parent. He loves us with an energy like that with which he 
upholds the universe. The human parent does not comprehend his 
child, cannot penetrate the mystery of the spiritual nature which lies 
hid beneath the infant form. It is the prerogative of God alone, to 
understand the immortal mind to which he gives life. The narrowest 
human spirit can be comprehended in its depths and destiny by none 
but its Maker, and is more precious in his sight than material worlds. 
Is he not peculiarly its Father? 

Again, in calling Gad the Father, I understand that it his chief 
purpose in creating and governing the universe, to educate, train, form, 
and ennoble the rational and moral being to whom he has given birth. 
Education is the great work of a parent, and he who neglects it is un- 
worthy the name. God gives birth to the mind, that it may grow and rise 
for ever, and its progress is the end of all his works. This outward 
universe, with its sun and stars, and mighty revolutions, is but a school 
in which the Father is training his children. God is ever present to the 
hurtian mind to carry on its education, pouring in upon it instruction 
and incitement from the outward world, stirring up everlasting truths 
within itself, rousing it to activity by pleasure and pain, calling forth its 
affections by surrounding fellow-creatures, calling it to duty by placing 
it an#st various relations, awakening its sympathy by sights of sorrow, 
airi&e&ilg its imagination by a world of beauty, and especially exposing 
it to suffering, hardship, and temptation, that by resistance it may grow 
strongi and by seeking help from above, it may bind itself closely to its 
Maker. Thus he is the Father. There are those who think, that God, 
if a parent, must make' otir enjoyment his supreme end. He has a 
higher end, our intellectual and moral education. Even the good human 
f^Uent, desires the progress, the virtue of his child more than its enjoy- 
ment. God never manifests himself more as our Father, than m 
appointing to us pains, conflicts, trials, by which we may rise to the 
heroism of virtue, may become strong to do, to dare, to suffer, to sacri- 
fice all things at the call of truth and duty. 
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Again, in calling God a Father, I understand that he exorcises 
authority over his rational offspring. Authority is the essential attribute 
of a father. A parent, worthy of that name, embodies and expresses 
both in commands and actions, the everlasting law of Duty. His 
highest function is to bring out in the minds of his children the" idea of 
Right, and to open to them the perfection of their nature. It is too 
common a notion, that God as Father, must bo more disposed to bless 
than to command. His commands are among his chief blessings. He 
never speaks with more parental kindness than by that inward voice, 
which teaches duty and excites and cheers to its performance. No- 
thing is so strict, so inflexible in enjoining the right and tho good as 
perfect love. This can eudure no moral stain in its object. The whole 
experience of life, rightly construed, is a revelation of God s parental 
authority and righteous retribution. 

Again. When I call God the Father, I understand that he com- 
municates Himself, his own spirit, what is most glorious in his own 
naturo to his rational offspring ; a doctrine almost overwhelming by its 
grandeur, but yet true, and the very truth which shines most clearly 
from the Christian Scriptures. It belongs to a parent to breathe into 
the child whatever is best and loftiest in his own soul, and for this end 
a good father seeks every approach to the mind of the child. Such a 
father is God. He has created us not only to partake of his works, but 
to be “partakers of a divine nature,” not only to receive his gifts, but 
to receive Himself. As he is a pure spirit, he has an access to the 
minds of his children, not enjoyed by human parents, lie pervades, 
penetrates, our souls. All other beings, our nearest friends, are far 
from us, foreign to us, strangers, compared with God. Others hold 
intercourse with us through the body. Ho is in immediate contact with 
our souls. We do not discern liim because he # is too near, too inward, 
too deep to be recognized by our present imperfect consciousness. And 
he is thus near, not only to discern, but to act, to influence, to give his 
spirit, to communicate to us divinity. This is the great paternal gift 
of God. He has greater gifts than the world. He confers more than 
tho property of the earth and heavens. The very attributes from which 
tho earth and heavens sprung, theso he imparts to his rational offspring. 
Even his disinterested, impartial, universal goodness, wjiioh diffuses 
beauty* life, and happiness, even this excellence it is his purpose to 
breathe into and cherish in the human soul In regard, to the spiritual 
influence, by which God brings the created spirit into conformity to his 
own, I would that I could speak worthily. It is gentle, that it may not 
interfere with our freedom. It sustains, mingles with, and moves all 
our faculties. It acts through nature, providence, revelation, society, 
and experience ; and the Scriptures; confirmed by reason and the testi- 
monies of the wisest and best men, teach us, that it acts still more 
directly. God, being immediately present to the soul, holds immodiate 
communion with it, m proportion as it prepares itself to receive and to 
use aright the heavenly inspiration* He opens the inward eye to him- 
self, communicates secret monitions of duty, revives and freshens our 
convictions of truth, builds up our faith in human immortality, unseals 
the deop, unfathomed fountains of Love within us, instils strength, 
peace, and comfort, and gives victory over pain, sin, and death. 

This influence of God, exerted on the soul to conform it to himself. 
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to make it worthy of its divine parentage, this it is which most clearly 
manifests what is meant by his being our Father. We understand hw 
parental relation to us, only as far as we comprehend this great purpose 
and exorcise of his love. We must have faith in the human soul as 
reccptivo of the divinity, as madefor greatness, for spiritual elevation, 
for likeness to God, or God's c^aoter.^i^^ther will be to us an 
unrevealed mystery,. If we think, as so'mahi'^m to think, that God 
has made us only for low pleasures an^d attainments, that our nature is 
incapably of godlike. virtues, tliKour payers for the Divine Spirit are 
unheard, -^t'i^^tial influences do mot Ascend into the human soul, 
that Go<Tnev*|r ,'%aathes on ft to lift it above its present weakness, to 
guide it to perfect existence, to unite it more intimately with 

himself, then we know butfointly the meaning of a Father jin Heaven. 
The great revelation in Christianity of a Paternal Divinity Instill to be 
made to us. „ - 

I might here pause in the attempt to give distinct conceptions of the 
Father whom we are to worsliip ; but there are two views so suited to 
us, as sinful and mortal Wings, that I cannot pass them over without 
brief notice, pet me add, then, that in speaking of God as the Father, 
I understand, ihat he looks with overflowing compassion on such of his 
rational offspring as forsake him, as forsake the law of ditty. It is the 
property of the human parent to follow with yearnings of tenderness an 
erring child j and in this he is a faint typo of God, who sees Ms lost 
sons “ a great way off,” who to recover his human family, spared not his 
beloved Son, who sends his regenerating spirit into the fallen soul, sends 
rebuke, and shame, and fear, and sorrow, and awakens the dead in 
trespasses and sins, to a higher life than that which the first birth 
conferred. "\<, / 

I also understand, in calling God the Father, that W dostines his 
rational, moral creature to Immortality. How ardently does the human 
parent desire to prolong the life of his child. And how much more 
must* He, who gave being to the spirit with its unbounded faculties, 
desire its endless being. God is our Father, for he has made us to 
bear the image of his own eternity as well as of his other attributes. 
Other tilings pass away, for they fulfil their end ; but theh&oul, which 
never reaches its goal, whose development is never complete, is never to 
disappear from the universe. God created it to receive for ever of his 
fulness. His fatherly love is not exhausted in what ho now bestows. 
There is a higher life. Human perfection is not a dream. The 
brightest visions of genius fade before the realities of excellence and 
happiness to which good men are ordained. In that higher life, the 
parent^ character of God will break forth from the clouds which now 
obscure & His bright image in his children will proclaim the Infinite 
Father. 

I have thus, my friends, set before you the true object of Christian 
worship. You jhero to Worship God as your spiritual parent, as the 
Father of your fpirits, whose great purpose is your spiritual perfection, 
your partiripatioa of .a divine nature. I hold this view of God to be the 
true, deep foun^f^M 1 Jwf Christian worship. On your reception of it 
depends the iworfh of the homage to be offered here. It is not enough 
to think of God as operating around and without you, as creating 
material worlds, as the former of your bodies, as ordaining the revo- 
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lution of seasons for your animal wants. There is even danger in 
regarding God exclusively as the author of the outward universe. Thero 
is danger, lest you feel as if you were overlooked in this immensity, lest 
you shrink before those mighty masses of matter, lest you see in the 
unchangeable laws of nature, a stem order to which the human being is 
a victim, and which heeck not the puny individual in maintaining the 
general good. It is<m|y ^ regarding God as more than Creator, as 
your spiritual Father* as haring m^dt you to partake of his spiritual 
attributes, as having given you a^piritrtal power worth moro than tho 
universe, it is only by regarding his intimacy with ttespul, his paternal 
concern for it, his perpetual influence on it, it is only by these views 
that worshfp rises into filial confidence, hope, joy, andrtpturo, and puts 
forth a truly ennobling power. Worship has too often teen abject, the 
offering ^ifear, or selfishness. God’s greatness, though a pledge of great- 
ness to his children, and his omnipotence, though an assurance to us of 
mighty power in our conflict with evil, have generated self-contempt 
and discouraged access to him. My friends, come hither to worship 
God as your Spiritual Father. No otter view can so touch and 
penetrate the soul, can place it so near its Maker, can open before it 
such vast prospects, can awaken such transports of praise and gratitude, 
can bow the spul in such ingenuous sorrow for sin, can so fortify you 
for the conflict against, evil. Ought we not to rejoice that this house is 
reared for the worship of the spiritual Father? 

The exposition which I havo given under this head, of tho parental 
relation of God to the human race, is one in which I take the deepest 
interest. I have felt, however, as 1 proceeded, that very possibly 
objections would spring up in tho minds of some who hear me. There 
are not a few who are sceptical as to whatever supposes a higher condi- 
tion of human nature than they now observe. Perhaps some hore, 
could they speak, would say, “ We do not see the marks of this fatherly 
interest of God in man of which you have spoken. We do not see in 
man the signs of a being so beloved, so educated, as you havo supposed. 
Ilis weakness, sufferings, and sins, are surely no proofs of his having 
been created to receive God’s spirit, to partake of the divinity.” On 
this point I have much to say, but my answer must be limited to a few 
words. I reply, that the love of an Infinite Father may be expected 
often to work in methods beyond the comprehension of our limited 
minds. An immortal being in his infancy cannot of course comprehend 
all the processes of his education, many of which look forward to ages 
too distant for the imagination to explore. I would add, that notwith- 
standing the darkness which hangs over human life on account of tho 
greatness of our nature, we can yet see bright signatures of the parental 
concern of God, and see them in the very circumstances which at first 
create doubt. Because we suffer, it ought not to be inferred that God 
is not a Fatter. Suffering, trial, exposure, seem to be necessary 
elements in the education of a moral being. It is fit, that a being whose 
happiness and dignify are to be found in vigorous action and in forming 
himself, should be born with undeveloped capacities, and be bom into a 
world of mingled difficulties and aids. We do see, that energy of 
thought, will, affection, virtue, the energy which is our true life and 
joy, often springs from trial. We can see, too, that it is well that . 
society, like the individval, should begin in imperfection ; because men 
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in this way become to each oilier, means of discipline ; because joint 
sufferings and the necessity of joint efforts awaken both the affections 
and the faculties, because occasion and incitement are thus given to 
generous sacrifices, to heroic struggles, to the most beautiful and stir- 
ring manifestations of philanthropy, patriotism, and devotion. Were I 
called on to prove God’s spiritual parental interest in us, I would point 
to the trials, temptations, evils of life ; for to these we owe the char- 
acter of Christ, we owe the apostle and martyr, we owe the moral force 
and deep sympathy of private and domestic life, Are owe the development 
of what is divine m human nature. Truly God is our Father, and as 
such to be wordlipped. 

Having thus set forth very imperfectly, but frofn a fi^Jheart, the 
excellence of the homage which is here to be rendered io God in his 
Parental character, I ought now to proceed, according to tfe# plan of 
this discourse, to show that we should enter this house with joy, because 
it is set apart to the worship of Ood in Spirit and in Truth, to an In- 
ward not outward worship. In discussing this topic, I might enlarge 
on the vast and beneficent revolution which Jesus Christ wrought in 
religion, by teaching that God is a spirit, and to be spiritually adored. 
I might show how much he wrought for human elevation and happiness, 
when, in pronouncing the -text, he shook the ancient temples to their 
foundations, quenched the fire on the heathen and Jewish altars, wrested 
the instruments of sacrifice from the hand of the priest, abolished 
sanctity of place, and consecrated the human soul as the true house of 
God. But the nature, grandeur, benefits of this spiritual worship, are 
subjects too extensive for our present consideration. Instead of dis- 
cussion, I can only use the words of exhortation.^ I can only say, that 
you, who are to assemble in this place, are peculiarly bound to inward 
worship, for to you especially, Christianity is an inward system. Most 
other denominations expect salvation more or less from what Jesus does 
abroad, especially from his agency on the mind of God. You expect it 
from what he does within your own minds. His great glory, according 
to your views, lies in Iris influence on the human soul, in the communi- 
cation of his spirit to his followers. To you, salvation, heaven, and hell, 
have their seat in the soul. To you, Christianity is wholly a spiritual 
system. Come, then, to this place to worship with the soul, to elevate 
the spirit to God. Bet not this house be desecrated by a religion of 
show. Let it not degenerate into a place of forms. Let not your pews 
be occupied by lifeless machines. Bo not come here to take part in 
lethargic repetitions of sacred words. Do not come from a cold sense 
of duty, to quiet conscience with the thought of having paid a debt to 
God. Bo not come to perform a present task to ensure a future heaven. 
Come to find heaven now, to anticipate the happiness of that better 
world by breathing its spirit, to bind your souls indissolubly to your 
Maker. Come to worship in spirit ana in truth, that is, intelligently, 
rationally, with clear judgment, with just and honourable conceptions of 
the Infinite Father, not prostrating your understandings, not renouncing 
the divine gift of reason, but offering an enlightened homage, such as 
is due to the Fountain of intelligence and truth.-— Come to worship with 
the heart as wall as intellect, with life, fervour, zeal. Sleep over your 
business if you will, but not over your religion. — Come to worship with 
strong conviction, with living faith in a higher presence than meets the 
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©ye, with a feeling of God’s presence not only around you, but in the 
depths of your souls.— Come to worship with a filial spirit, not with 
fear, dreaa, and gloom ; not with sepulchral tones and desponding looks, 
but with humble, cheerful, boundless trust, with overflowing gratitude, 
with a love willing and earnest to do, and to suffer, whatever may approve 
your devotion to God. — Come to worship him with what he most 
delights in, with aspiration for spiritual light and life ; come to cherish 
and express desires for virtue, for purity, for power over temptation, 
stronger and more insatiable than spring up in your most eager pursuits 
of business or pleasure ; and welcome joyfully every holy impulse, every 
accession of strength to virtuous purpose, to the love of God and man. — 
In a word, come to offer a refined, generous worship, to offer a tribute 
worthy of Him who is the perfection of truth, goodness, beauty, and 
blessedness. Adore him with the calmest reason and the profoundest 
love, and strive to conform yourselves to what you adore. 

I have now, my friends, set before you the worship to which this 
building is set apart, and which, from its rational, filial, pure, and 
ennobling character, renders this solemnity a season for thankfulness 
and joy. I should not however be just to this occasion, or to the great 
purpose of this house, if I were to stop here. My remarks have hitherto 
been confined to the worship which is to be offered ,witliin these walls, 
to the influence to be exerted on you when assembled here. But has 
this house no higher end than to give an impulse to your minds for the 
very few hours which you are to spend beneath its roof? Then we have 
little reason to enter it with joy. The great end for which you are to 
worship here, is, that you may worship everywhere. You are to feel 
God’s presence here, that it may be felt wherever you go, and whatever 
you do. The very idea of spiritual homage is, that it takes possession 
of the soul, and becomes a part of our very being. The great design of 
this act of dedication is, that your houses, your places of business may 
be consecrated to God. This topic of omnipresent worship I cannot 
expand. One view of it, however, I must not omit. From the peculiar 
character of the worship to which this house is consecrated, you learn 
the kind of worship which you should carry from it into your common 
lives. It is not uncommon for the Christian teacher to say to his 
congregation, that when they leave the church, they go forth into a 
nobler temple than one made with hands, into the temple of the Crea- 
tion, and that they must go forth to worship God in his works. The 
views given of the true worship in this discourse, will lead me to a some- 
what different style of exposition. I will, indeed, say to you, go from 
this house to adore God as he is revealed in the boundless universe. 
This is one end of your worship here. But I would add, that a higher 
end is, that you should go forth to worship him as he is revealed in his 
rational and moral offspring, and to worship him by fulfilling, as you 
have power, his purposes in regard to these. My great aim in this 
discourse, has been to show that God is to be adored here as the Father 
of rational and moral beings, of yourselves and all mankind ; and such 
a worship tends directly and is designed to lead us, when we go hence, 
to recognize God in our own nature, to see in men, his children, to 
respect and serve them for their relationship to the Divinity, to see in 
them signatures of greatness amidst all their imperfection, and to love 
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them with more than earthly love. We must not look round on the 
universe with awe, and on man with scorn; for man, who can compre- 
hend the universe and it $ laws, “is greater than the universe, which 
cannot comprehend itself.” God dwells in every human being more 
intimately than in the outward creation. The voice of God comes to 
us in the ocean, the thunder, the whirlwind ; but how much more of 
God is there in his inward voice, in the intuitions of reason, in the 
rebukes of conscience, in the whispers of the |^ly Spirit. I would 
have you see God in the awful mountain and tKt i tranquil valley ; but 
more, much more, in the clear judgment, the moral energy, the disinter- 
ested purpose, the pious gratitude, the immortal hope of a good man. 
Go from this house to worship God by reverencing the human soul as 
his chosen sanctuary. Revere it in yourselves, revere it in others, and 
labour to carry it forward to perfection. Worship God within these 
walls, as universally, impartially good to his human offspring ; and go 
forth to breathe the same spirit. Go forth to respect the rights, and 
seek the true, enduring welfare of all within your influence. Carry 
with you the conviction, that to trample on a human being, of whatever 
colour, clime, rank, condition, is to trample on God's child ; that to 
degrade or corrupt a man, is to deface a holier temple than any material 
sanctuary. Mercy, Love, is more acceptable worship to God, than all 
sacrifices or outward offerings. The most celestial worship ever paid on 
earth was rendered by Christ, when he approached man, and the most 
sinful man, as a child of God, when he toiled and bled to awaken what 
was Divine in the human soul, to regenerate a fallen world. Be such 
the worship which you shall carry from this place. Go forth to do good 
with every power which God bestows, to make every place you enter 
happier by your presence, to espouse all human interests, to throw 
your whole weight into the scale of human freedom and improvement, 
to withstand all wrong, to uphold all right, and esp^slly to give light, 
life, stringih, to the immortal soul. He who rears up one child in 
Christian virtue, or recovers one fellow- creature to God, builds a temple 
more precious than Solomon’s or St. Peter’s, more enduring than earth 
or heaven. * 

I have now finished the general discussion which this occasion seemed 
to me to require, and I trust that a few remarks of a personal and local 
character will be received with indulgence. It is with ne common 
emotion that I take part in the present solemnity. 1 stand now to 
teach, where in my childhood and youth I was a learner. The gene- 
ration which I then, knew has almost wholly disappeared. The venerable 
man, whose treiahisg voice I then heard in this place, has long since 
gone to his rewards My earliest friends, who watched over my child- 
hood and led me by the hand to this spot, have been taken; Still my 
emotions are not sad. I rejoice; for whilst I see melancholy changes 
around me, and still more feel, that time, which has bowed other frames, 
lias touched my own, 2 see that the work of human improvement has 
gone on. I see that dearer and brighter truths, than were opened on 
my own youthful tqihd, are to be imparted to succeeding generations. 
Herein 1 do and trill; rejoice, 

On looking back to my early years, I can distinctly recollect unhappy 
influences exerted on my mind by the general tone of religion in this 
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town. I can recollect, too, a corruption of morals among those of my 
own age, which made boyhood a critical, perilous season. Still I must 
bless God for the place of my nativity ; for as my mind unfolded, I 
became more and more alive to the beautiful scenery which now attracts 
strangers to our island. My first liberty was used in roaming over the 
neighbouring fields and shores ; and amid this glorious nature, that 
love of liberty sprang up, which has gained strength within me to this 
hour. I early received impressions of the great and the beautiful, 
which I believe have* lad no small influence in determining my modeB 
of thought and habits of life. In this town 1 pursued for a time my 
studies of theology. 1 had no professor or teacher to guide me ; but 1 
had two noble places of study. One was yonder beautiful edifice, now 
so frequented and so useful as a public library, then so deserted that I 
spent day after day, and sometimes week after week, amidst its dusty 
volumes, without interruption from a single visitor. The other place 
was yonder beach, the roar of which has so often mingled with the 
worship of this place, my daily resort, dear to me in the sunshine, still 
more attractive in the storm. Seldom do I visit it now without thinking 
of the work, which there, in the sight of that beauty, in the sound of 
those waves, was carried on in my soul. No spot on earth has helped 
to form me so much as that beach. There I lifted up my voice in praise 
amidst the tempest. There, softened by beauty, I poured out my 
thanksgiving ana contrite confessions. There, in reverential sympathy 
with the mighty power around me, I became conscious of power within. 
There struggling thoughts and emotions broke forth,, as if moved to 
utterance by nature's eloquence of the winds and waves. There began 
a happiness surpassing all worldly pleasures, all gifts of fortune, the 
happiness of communing with the works of God. Pardon me this 
reference to myself. I believe that the worship, of which I have this 
day spoken, was aided in my own soul by the scenes in which my early 
life was passed. Amidst these scenes, and in speaking of this worship, 
allow me to thank God that this beautiful island was the place of my 
birth. 

Leaving what is merely personal, I would express my joy, and it is 
most sincere, in the dedication of this^iouse, regarded as a proof and a 
means of the diffusion of Christian truth. Some perhaps may think, 
that thhjj joy is not a little heightened by seeing a church set apart to 
the particular sect to which 1 am said to belong. But I trust, that 
what you have this day heard will satisfy most if not all who hear, that 
it is not a sectarian exultation to which I am giving utterance. I 
indeed take pleasure iu thinking, that the particular views which I have 
adopted of the disputed doctrines of religion, will here be made known ; 
but I rejoice muen more in thinking, that this house is pledged to no 
peculiar doctrines, that it is not erected to bind my own or any man's 
opinions on this or on future times, that it is consecrated to free inves- 
tigation of religious truth, to religious progress, to the right of private 
judgment, to Protestant and Christian liberty. Most earnestly do I 
pray, that a purer theology, that diviner illuminations, that a truer 
worship than can now be found in our own or in any sect, may be the 
glory of this house. We who now consecrate it to God, believe in 
human progress. We do not say to the spirit of truth, “ thus far and 
no farther.” We reprobate the exclusive, tyrannical spirit of the 
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churches of this age, which denounce as an enemy to Christianity, 
whoever in the use of his intellectual liberty, and in the interpretation 
of God’s word for himself, may differ from the traditions and creeds 
which have been received from fallible forefathers. We rear these 
walls not to a sect, but to religious, moral, intellectual, Protestant, 
Christian liberty, 

1 rejoice that this temple of liberty is opened on this spot. I feel 
that this town has a right to an establishment* in which conscientious 
Christians may inquire and speak without dreading the thunders of 
excommunication, in which Protestantism will not be dishonoured by 
the usurpations of the Romish church. This island, like the State to 
which it belongs, was originally settled by men who came hither for 
liberty of conscience, and in the assertion of right to interpret for 
themselves the word of God. Religious freedom was the very principle 
on which this town was founded, and I rejoice to know, that the spirit 
of religious freedom has never wanted champions here. I have recently 
read a very valuable discourse, which was delivered in this town about 
a century ago, and just a century after the cession of this island to our 
fathers by the Indians, and which breathes a liberality of thought and 
feeling, a reverence for the rights of the understanding and the con- 
science, very rare at that time in other parts of the countrv, and very 
far from being universal now. Its author, the Rev. Mr. Callender, was 
pastor of the first Baptist church in this place, the oldest of our churches, 
Ihd it was dedicated to a descendant or the venerable Coddington, our 
first Governor. The spirit of religious liberty which pervades this 
discourse, has astonished as well as rejoiced me, and it should thrill the 
hearts of this people. Let me read a few sentences >*— ' 

“ It must be a mean contracted way of thinking, to confine the favour 
of God, and the power of godliness, to one set of speculative opinions, 
or any particular external forms of worship. How hard must it be to 
imagine, that all other Christians but ourselves, must be formal, and 
hypocritical, 'and destitute of the grace of God, because their education 
or capacity differs from ours, or that God has given themm° re or less 
light than to us ; though we cannot deny, they give the proper evidence 
of their fearing God by their #>rking righteousness, and show their 
love to him by keeping what they understand he has commanded ; and 
though their frith in Christ Jesus purifies their hearts and Vmrks by 
love and overcomes the world. It would be hard to show, why liberty 
of conscience, mutual forbearance and good willi why brotherly kindness 
and charity is not as good a centre of unity as a constrained uniformity 
in external ceremonies, or a forced subscription to ambiguous articles. 
Experience has dearly convinced the world that unanimity in judgment 
and afetiod mmwt be Secured by penal laws. Who can tell, why the 
unity of spirit m the bonds of peace is not enough for Chnstians to aim 
at? And who can assign a reason why they may not love one another 
though aboundipg|n their own several senses? And why if they live 
in peace, the Goiff love and neace may .not be with them? 

“ There is no giber bottom nut this to rest upon, to leave others the 
liberty we should detirO bdrselves, the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made them fires/* v ^ 

Such was the liberal spirit expressed in this town a hundred years 
ago. I would if were more common in our own day. 
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Another noble friend of religious liberty threw a lustre on this island 
immediately before the revolution. I mean the Rev. Dr. Stiles, pastor 
of the Second Congregational Church, and afterwards President of 
Yale College. This country has not perhaps produced a more learned 
man. To enlarged acquaintance with physical science, he added ex- 
tensive researches into philology, history, and antiquities ; nor did his 
indefatigable mind suffer any opportunity to escape him, of adding to 
his rich treasures of knowledge. His virtues were proportioned to his 
intellectual acquisitions. I can well remember how his name was 
cherished among his parishioners, after years of separation. His visit 
to this place was, to many, a festival. When little more than a child, I 
was present at some of his private meetings with the more religious 
part of his former congregation ; and I recollect how I was moved by 
the tears and expressive looks with which his affectionate exhortations 
were received. In his faith he was what was called a moderate Calvinist ; 
but his heart was of no sect. He carried into his religion the spirit of 
liberty which then stirred the whole country. Intolerance, church- 
tyranny, in all its forms, he abhorred. He respected the right of private 
judgment, where others would have thought themselves authorised to 
restrain it. A young man, to whom he had been as a father, one day 
communicated to him doubts concerning the Trinity. He expressed 
his sorrow ; but mildly, and with undiminished affection told him to go 
to the Scriptures, and to seek his faith there and only there. His 
friendships were confined to no parties. He desired to heal the wounds 
of the divided church of Christ, not by a common creed, but by the 
spirit of love. He wished to break every yoke, civil and ecclesiastical, 
from men’s necks. To the influence of this distinguished man in the 
circle in which I Was brought up, I may owe in part the indignation 
which I feel towards every invasion of human rights. In my earliest 
years, I regarded no human being with equal reverence. I have his 
form before me at this moment almost as distinctly as if I had seen 
him yesterday* so strong is the impression made on the child through 
the moral afffdtflotts. 

Let me add one more example of the> spirit of religious freedom on 
this island. You may be surorised, perhaps, when you hear me name 
in this connexion the venerable man, who once ministered in this place, 
the Rew jfc. Hopkins. His name is indeed associated with a stern and 
appalling ^theology, and it is true, that he wanted toleration towards 
those who sheeted his views. Still, in forming his religious opinions, 
he was superior to human authority; he broke away from human 
creeds; he interpreted God’s word for himself; he revered reason, the 
oracle of God within him, His system, however fearful, wee yet built 
on a generous foundation. He maintained that all hoKneaf, all moral 
excellence, consists in benevolence, or disinterested devotion to the 
greatest good ; that this is the character of God ; that love is the. only 
principle of the divine administration. He taught that sin was intro- 
duced into the creation, and is iso be everlastingly punished, because 
evil is necessary to the highest good. To this government, in which 
the individual is surrendered to the well-being of the whole, he required 
entire and cheerful submission. Other Calvinists were willing that 
their neighbours should be predestined to everlasting misery for the 
glory of God. This noble-minded man demanded a more generous and 
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impartial virtue, and maintained that we should consent to our own 
perdition, should be willing ourselves to be condemned, if the greatest 
good of the universe, and the manifestation of the divine perfections 
should so inquire. True virtue* as hi taught, was an entire surrender 
of personal interest to the benevolent purposes of God. Self-love he 
spared in none of its movements, He ns. to. seek our own happi- 
ness as well as that of others, in a spirit of impartial benevolence ; to do 
good to ourselves, not from sel&preferenoe, not from the impulse of 
personal desires, but in obediauj*; to that Sublime which requires 
us to promote the welfare of each and all within our infruchce. I need 
not be Mhamed to confess the deep impression which this system made 
on my youthful mind; 1 am grafieM to tins stem teaoher for turning 
my thoughts and heart tothe daimsand majesty of i impartial, universal 
benevolence. From such a main, a tame acquiescence m tilt established 
theology was not to be expected, lie. indeed accepted the doctrine of 
predestination in its severest form; hut in so d|p^ him- 

self a disciple of reason as wqll as of revelation. Steltoneved this 
doctrine to ne sustained by profound metaphysical argumentation, and 
to rest onthe <®ly sound philosophy of the human mind, to that in 
receivingtt; he did not abandon the ground of . reason, In accordance 
with hit free spirit of inquiry, we find him making pota few important 
modifications of Calvinism. The doctrine that w(j *re lialde -to punish- 
ment for the sin of our finpt parent, he. whofly irjected ; and not 
satisfied with denying the impi!^<m'<rf''Aaaitt’'ej;j|i^..fo.his posterity, 
he subverted what the old theriogybfri set forth as the only foundation 
of divine acceptance, namely the raqmtatiqn of Christ’s nghteonsness 
or merits to the believer; The dbei^e that Christ died for the elect 
only, found no mercy at his lpfffliM' He taught that Christ suffered 
equally for all mankind. ■ The. Mwah of Ihv HopMfi»; Wah*;Sdeed an 
effort of reason 1 fa reconcile ;jQu|gS|i' with ' itsessetftial mK " Ac- 
eonhuriy disciples were’; celled, and. called. 

Rational Calvinists. The im^rijftp which he made wasmaritgseater 
than is now supposed. The churches of Hew England received a 
derided impression from his vigws} arid though bS»name,«nc^given to 
his Mowers, is no longer bome, hk influence h still frit Tin conflict 
now going on in our country, for the purpoto ri mitigwting the harsh 
features of Calvinism, is a stage of the revolutionary movement to 
which he more than any man gave impulse, J can cpwnly hear 
witness to the spirit of progress andftee fxfefry wd^ P»il»sfted him. 
In ray youth, I preached in this h«rii» tiWtwenerabia 

old man. As soon -as the services tvwjcribiiedv.lri! to me' with 

an ammatedbenignant smile, aadi'fifati'i q«ri»(»«»,hf expression 
which I need not repeat, said to mel that theology wias Ifril imperfect, 
and thathehoped 1 should live to cany it towwpl hatiMon. Rare 
and bberriifar in of a sect! . .'fftfamted not 

to seeurea foJfewer, but to angel a yoflng mindto higher truth. I feel, 
thait ability haraot berisj. giteh me to aocsigojisli this generous hope ; 
bUfsuch qtsteka®^ language from Such lips*though it could not give 
strength, might ibidfe desire* and elevate exertion. — Thus the spirit of 
religious freedom been wanting 0 this island. May this spirit, 

unaWSd by human reproach, unfettered by human creeds, availing itself 
gratefully of human aids, and, above all, looking reverently to God for 
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light, dwell in the hearts of thoso who are to minister, and of those who 
shall worship within those walls. May this spirit spread far and wide, 
and redeem the Christian world from the usurpations of Catholic and 
Protostant infallibility, from unchari tableness, intolerance, persecution, 
and every yoke which has crashed the human soul/ 

I hare done with the personal and the local. In conclusion, let me 
revert for ono moment to the gtcat topic of this discourse. My friends, 
the spiritual wofthip of which I have this day spoken, is something 
real There i* a worship in the spirit, a worship very different from 
standing in the church, or kneeling in the closet, a worship which 
cannot be confined to set phrases, and asks not the clothing of outward 
forms, a tbiftt of the soul for its Creator, an inward voice, which our 
nearest neighbour cannot hear, but which pierces the skies. To tho 
culture of this Spiritual worship, we dedicate this house. My friends, 
rest not in offering breath, in moving the lips, in bending the knee to 
your Creator, There is another, a nearer, a happier intercourse with 
ileavon, a worship of love, sometimes too full and deep for utterance, a 
union of mind with him closer than all earthly friendships. This is tho 
worship to which Christ calls. Christ came not to build churches, not 
to rear cathedrals with Gothic arches, or swelling domes, but to dedicate 
the human soul to God. When God “bows the heavens and comes 
down,” it is not that he may take up his abode beneath the vault of a 
metropolitan temple ; it is not that he is drawn by majestic spires or by 
clouds of fragrance, but that he may visit and dwell in tho humble, 
obedient, disinterested soul. This house is to moulder away. Temples 
Iiown from the rock will crumble to dust, or melt in tho last firo. But 
the inward temple will survive ail outward change. When winds and 
oceans and suns shall have ceased to praise God, the human soul will 
praise him. It will receive more and more divine inspirations of truth 
and love ; will fill with its benevolent ministry widor and wider spheres ; 
and will accomplish its destiny by a progress towards God, as unlimited, 
as mysterious, as enduring as eternity. 


' it / ■ ‘ $ to Page 195. 
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I have not' those which I have extracted from the 
Epistle to the Imitippiaps, which are often adduced in proof of Christ’s supreme 
divinity, becaul^ it if ^cknowledged bylearned men of all denominations, that our 
translation of important clause k incorrect, and a critical discussion of the 

subject wouli heve been out of place. I think, however, thht no man, unac- 
quainted with mk common theories^ ean .read ahy translation And escape the 
impression, that Jesus Christ is a derived, dependent, subordinate being, and a 
distinct being from the Father. ’lvJJbw plain kit, that ip this passage Paul intends 
by the terms " God " and “ tlfejatber,” not Jesus Christ but another being? How 
plain is it, that in the passagr^ottn as the text for this discourse, our Saviour 
intended by these terms not birhwlfbut another being? What other idea could 
bis hearers receive? What decisive proofs are furnished by his constant habit of 
speaking of the ” Father ” and of “ God,*’ as another being, and of distinguishing 
himself from him! 
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Note to Page 207 . 

I understaKD that the interest expressed by mein the character of Dr. Hopkins, 
has surprised some of my townsmen of Newport, who knew him only by report, or 
who saw him in their youth* I do:,Wl^oMtar,ot this. He lived almost wholly 
in his study, and like very retired «mnj..^jw<%he object of little sympathy. His 
appearance was that of a man wholes othingto do with the world. I can well 
recollect the Impression which he msde on ; roelibeB’ abny* as Ha rode on horseback 
in a plaid gown fastened by a girdle roundbis waists and with "a study capon his 
bead instead of hia wig* Hta delivery in the pilmi was the worst lever met with. 
Such tones never came froraany human voice within my hearing. , He was the very 
ideal of bad" delivery. Then I must say, thematter was often ei uninviting as 
the manner* < Dr. Hopkins was distinguished bynothing more ibag by faithfulness 
to his principles. He carried them Out to their full extent. Believing, as he did, 
in total depravity; believing that there was nothing good or teifepOB in human 
nature to which he could make an appeal, believing that be could benefit men only 
by setting before them their utterly lost and helpless condition, he came to the 
point without any circumlocution, and dealt out terrors with, an unsparing liber- 
ality. Add to, aft this* that his manners had a bluntness* partly natural, partly the 
result of long seclusion in the country. We cannot wonder that such a man 
should beaetdown as hard and severe. But he had a true benevolence, and what is 
more worthy of being noted, he was given to a facetious style of conversation. 
Two instances immediately occur to me, which happened ip my Own circle. One 
day he dined «t ihyfatbens with a young minister who was willing to comply with 
the costume or the day, but. whose modesty only allowed tbp ruffles to peep from 
his breast. The Doctor said^ywth good humour, “I don't pare for ruffles; but if 
I wore thenyl’d wear them like * man." I recollect that on visiting him one day 
when he was about eighty years of age, I found bis eyes much inflamed by reading 
and writing, I took the liberty to recommend abstinence from these occupations. 
He replied, smilingly, with an amusing story, and then added, M If my eyeB won’t 
study, no eyes, for me." This facetiou&ness may seem to some who are unac- 
quai^fod With the World, not coppistent with tbe great severity of bis theology; 
but notbftig is mope cpmmpik ^ap this apparent self-contradiction. The ministers, 
who dealinost interrore,wbppreach doctrines which ought to make their flesh 
creep, and to turn their eyes mto fountains of tears, are not generally distinguished 
by their spare forms hr haggard countatiattcea.' They take the world as easily as 
people of a milder creed ; and tins does not show that they want sincerity or bene- 
volence. It only shows bow superficially men may believe in doctrines* which yet 
they Would shudder to relinquish. It shows how little the import of language, 
which is thundered from the lips, is comprehended and felt I should not set down 
as hard-hearted, a man whose appetite should bp improved by preaching a sermon 
full of images and threatening of “a bottomless hell." The best meals are some- 
times made after such effusions. This if only an example of the numberless 
contradictions in human life. Men are every day saying and doing, from the power 
of education, (mbit, and imitation, what has no root whatever in thpir serious con- 
victions. Bfellfepkins, though bis style of preaching , pod conversation did not 
always agree* was a sincere benevolent foau. I Temember bearing of his giving on 
a jomey a& fae bad to a poor woman. On another oceatfciii be contributed to 
some religious object, a hundred dollars which be had received for the copyright of 
a gave worn his penury, for fa* received no wed 1 salary, and 

depended* jo^s^siirei on the donatwfos of friends for common comforts. When 
be fifot gsfoblft^ed himsalf iii: N«wport, he was brought into contact with two great 
al^'.tba skva..tifd|^'aiid slavettv ihboth of which ft large part of the inhabitants 
rifft or had been imaged s spirit was stirred in him," and without “ confer- 
ring 1 ;' with dr 800^ without heeding the strong prejudices and passions 

enlisted on tho ^ atf i ‘mbaseo, be here fats fhitbftil testimony against them 

from the pulpit' ssufrtfc* pmu> Still moref%e laboured for the education of the 
eotyuied p eo^:’a^|tf happiness of seeing the fHtftt of his labours in the 

intelligence piety of those who came under bis influence. Much as 

be disapproved of the moderate theology of Dr. Stiles, he cheerfully co-operated 
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with hv& in this work. Their names were joined to a circular for obtaining funds’ 
to educate Africans at missonaries to their own country; These two eminent men; 
who, as I think, held no ministerial intercourse, forgot their differenced in their 
seal for freedom and humanity. 

Dr. Hopkins in converting with me on his past history, reverted more frequently 
to his religious controversies than to any other event of his life, and always spoke 0 
as a man conscious of having, gained the victory; and in this, I doubt not, that he 
judged justly. He Waa trim, as I* have said, to his principles, and carried them 
out fearlessly to their consequences; whilst his opponentowisbed to stop halfway. 
Of course it was easy for a practised disputant to drive tbfem from their position. 
They had, indeed*' the advantage of common sense on their side, but this availed 
little at a time When it was understood that common sense was to yield to the 
established creed; These controversies are most of them forgotten, but they were 
agitated with'too small warmth. One of the most important, and which was con- 
fined to the Calvinists, turned on what were called the 44 Means of Grace/ 7 The 
question was, wbether tbe unregenerate could do anything for themselves, whether 
an unconverted’ man could, by prayer, by reading tbe Scriptures, and by' public 
worship, promote his own conversion; whether, in a word, any means used by an 
unregenerate man, rfould avail to that change of heart on which his future happi- 
ness depended. Dr. Hopkins, true to the fundamental principles of Calvinism, 
took the negative ride of the question. He maintained, that man, being wholly 
depraved by nature, wholly averse to God and goodness, could do nothing but sin, 
before the mighty power of God had implanted a new principle of holiness within 
his heart; that* of course, his prayers and efforts before conversion, were sins, and 
deserved the divine wrath; that his very struggles for pardon and' salvation, 
wanting, as they did, a holy motive, springing from the deep selfishness of an 
unrenewed soul, only increased his guilt and condemnation: The doctrine was 
indeed horrible, but a* plain, necessary result of man*s total corruption and 
impotence. I state this cOnttoversy, that the reader may know the kind of topics 
in which the zeal and abilities of our fathers were employed. It also shows us 
how extremes meet. Dr. Hopkins contended, that no means of religion or virtue 
could avail, unless used with a sincere love of Teligjcm and virtue. In this doctrine, 
all liberal Christians concur. - In their hands, however, the doctrine wears an 
entirely different aspect, in consequence of their denial of total; original depravity, 
that terrible error, which drove Dii Hopkins to conclusions equally shocking to 
the reason, to common sensfe; and to the best feelings of 'tbe heart. 

The characteristic disposition of Dr. Hopkins to follow out his principles, was 
remarkably illustrated in a manuscript of his which was never published, and which 
perhaps was suppressed by those who had the charge of his papers, in consequence 
of its leaning towards some of the speculations of the infidel philosophy of the day, 
in regard to Utility or the General Good. It fell into my -hands after bis death, 
and struck me so mUch that I think I can trust my recollections of it; It gave the 
author’s ideas of Moral Good. He maintained that the object of 44 Moral Good,” 
the object on which virtue is fixed, and the choice of which constitutes virtue, is 
44 natural good,” or the greatest possible amount of Enjoyment, not our own enjoy- 
ment only, but that of tbe whole system of being. He virtually* if not expressly 
set forth this 4< natural good,” that is, happiness in the simple sense of enjoyment, 
as tbe ultimate good, and made moral good the means I well recollect how, in 
starting from this principle, he justified eternal punishment. He affirmed, that sin 
or selfishness (synonymous words in bis vocabulary) tended to counteract God's 
system, which is framed for infinite happiness, or tended to produce infinite misery. 
He then insisted, that by subjecting tbe sinner to endless, that is, infinite misery, 
this tendency was made manifest; a correspondence was established between the 
sin and the punishment, and a barrier was erected against sin, which was demanded 
by tbe greatness of the good menaced by the wrong-doer. 

I have thrown together these recollections of a man, who has been crowded out 
of men’s minds by the thronging eveafht and Interests of our time, but who must 
always fill an important place In our ecclesiastical history. He was a singularly 
blameless man, with the exception of intolerance towards those who differed from 
him. This ha sometimes expressed in a manner which, to those unacquainted with 
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him, seemed a sign of anything but benignity. In one point of view, I take plea- 
sure in thinking of him. He was an illustration of the power of our spiritual 
nature. In narrow circumstances, with few outward indulgences, in great seclusion, 
he yet found much to enjoy* He lived in a world of thought, above all earthly 
passions. He represented to himself as the result of the divine government, a 
boundless diffusion of felicity through the universe, and contrived to merge in this, 
the horrors of his theological system. His doctrines, indeed, threw dark colours 
over the world around him ; but he took refuge from the present state of things in 
the Millennium. The Millennium was his chosen ground. If any subject of thought 
possessed him above all others, I suppose it to have been this. The Millennium 
was more than a belief to him. It baa the freshness of visible things. He was at 
home in it. His book on the subject has an air of reality, as i? written from 
observation. He describes the habits and customs of the Millennium, as one 
familiar with them. He enjoyed this future glory of the church not a whit the 
less, because it was so much bis own creation, The fundamental idea, the germ, 
be found in the Scriptures, but it expanded in and from bis own mind. Whilst to 
the multitude he seemed a hard, dry theologian, feeding on the thorns of contro- 
versy, he was living in a region of imagination, feeding on visions of a holiness and 
a happiness, which are to make earth all but heaven. It has been my privilege to 
meet with other examples of the same character, with men, who, amidst privation, 
under bodily infirmity, and with none of those materials of enjoyment which the 
multitude are striving for, live in a world of thought, and enjoy what affluence 
never dreamed of,^-men having nothing, yet possessing all things; and the sight of 
such has done me more good, has spoken more to my head and heart, than many 
sermons and volumes. I have learned the sufficiency of the mind to itself, its 
independence on outward things. 

I regret that I did not use my acquaintance with Dr. Hopkins to get the parti- 
culars of the habits and conversation of Edwards and Whitfield, whom he knew 
intimately. I value the hints which I get about distinguished men from their 
friends, much more than written accounts of them. Most biographies are of little 
worth. The true object of a biography, which is to give us an insight into men’s 
characters, such as an intimate acquaintance with them would have furnished, is 
little comprehended. The sayings and actions of a man, which breathe most of 
what was individual in him, should be sought above all things by his historian; and 

J ret most Uvea contain none or next to none of these. These are panegyrics, not 
ives. Ho department of literature is so falto as biography. The object is, not to 
let down the hero; and consequently, what is most human, most genuine, most 
characteristic, in his history is excluded. Sometimes one anecdote will let us into 
the secret of a man’s soul more than all the prominent events of his life. It is not 
impossible that some readers may object to some of my notices of the stern theo- 
logian, to whom this note refers, as too familiar. This seems to me their merit. 
They show that he was not a mere theologian, that he had the sympathies of a 
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Matthew xix. 13, 14s 44 Then were there brought unto him little children, that 
he should put his hands on them, and pray: and the disciples rebuked them. 
But Jesus said. Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me ; 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

The subject of this discourse is indicated by the name of the society, at 
whose request I appear in this place. The Sunday-School, this is now 
to engage our attention. I believe, I can best aid it by expounding tho 
principles on which it should rest and by which it should be guided. I 
am not anxious to pronounce an eulogy on this and similar institutions. 
They do much good, but they are destined to do greater. They are in 
their infancy, and. are only giving promise of the benefits they are to 
confer. They already enjoy patronage, and this will increase certainly, 
necessarily, in proportion as they shall grow in efficiency and usefulness. 
I wish to say something of the great principles which should preside 
over them, and of the modes of operation by which they can best 
accomplish their end. This discourse, though especially designed for 
Sunday-Schools, is, in truth, equally applicable to domestic instruction. 
Parents who are a&xious to train up their children in the paths of 
Christian virtue, will find in every principle and rule, now to be laid 
down, a guide for their own steps. How to reach, influence, enlighten, 
elevate the youthful mind, this is the grand topic ; and who ought Hot 
to be interested in it? for who has not an interest in the young? 

I propose to set before you my views tinder the following heads. I 
shall consider, first, the Principle on which such schools should bo 
founded; next, their End or great object; in the third place, What 
they should teach ; and, lastly, How they should teach. These divisions, 
if there were time to fill them up, would exhaust the subject. 1 shall 
satisfy myself with offering you what seemto me the most important 
views under each, . / 

1. I am, first, to consider the principle on which the Sunday-School 
should be founded. It must be founded and carried on in Faith. You 
must not establish it from imitation, nor set it. in motion because 
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other sects have adopted a like machinery. The Sunday-School must 
be founded on and sustained by a strong faith in its usefulness, its worth, 
its importance. Faith is the spring of all energetic action. Men 
throw their souls into objects only because they believe them to be 
attainable and worth pursuit. You must hare faith in your school ; 
and for this end you must have faith in God ; in the child whom you 
teach ; and in tfie Scriptures which are tp be tapght. 

You must have faith in God ; and by this I do not mean a general 
belief of his existence and perfection, but a faith in him as the lather 
and friend of the children whom you instruct, as desiring their progress 
more than all human friends, and as most ready to aid you in your 
efforts for their good. You must not feel yourselves alone. You must 
not think when you enter the place of teaching, that only you and your 
pupilage present, and that you have nothing but your own power and 
wisdom to rely on for success. You must fed a higher presence. You 
must feel that the Father of these children is near you, and that he 
loves them with a boundless love. Do not' think of God as interested 
only in higher orders of beings, or only in great and distinguished men. 
The little child is pdear to him as the hero, as the philosopher, as the 
angel ; for m that child are the germs of an angel’s powers, and God 
has called him into being that he may become ’an angel. On this faith 
every Sunday-School should be built, and on Buch a foundation it will 
stand firm and gather strength. 

Again, you must have faith in the child whom you instruct. Believe 
in the greatness of its nature and in its capacity of improvement. Do 
not measure its mind by its frail, slender form. In a very few years, 
in ten years perhaps, that child is to come forward into life, to take on 
him the duties of an arduous vocation, to assume serious responsibili- 
ties, and soon after he may be the head of a family and have a voice in 
the government of his country. All the powers which he is to put 
forth in life, all the powers which are to be unfolded in his endless 
being, are now wrapped up within him. That mind, not you, nor I, 
nor an angel, can comprehend. Feel that your scholar, young as he is, 
is worthy of your iutensest interest. Have faith in his nature, 
especially as fitted for religion. Do not, as some do, look on the child 
as bom under the curse of God, as naturally hostile to all goodness and 
truth. What! the child totally depraved! Gan it be that such a 
thought ever entered the mind of a human being? especially of a parent! 
What! in that beauty of childhood and youth, in that open brow, that 
chderiul smile, do you see the brand of total corruption? Is it a little 
fiend who eleeps so sweetly on his mother's breast? Was it an infant 
demob, which desus took in his arms and said, 44 Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven ? ' Is the child, who as you relate to him a story of suffering 
or gener^i^y, listens with a fopufid or Jtindling eye ana a throbbing 
heart» is As a child of hefff ! 4s soon could I look to the sun, and 
think it the aource of darkless* as op% tfae countenance of childhood or 
of youth* and see total depravity written there. My friends, we should 
believe any doctrine iooner than this, for it tempts us to curse the day 
of our birth ; to foa l e our existence ; and, by making our Creator our 
worst foe and our foffow-e^eatares hateful, it tends to rupture all the 
ties which bind us to Godand our race. My friends, have faith in the 
child; not that it is virtuous and holy at birth ; for virtue or holiness. 
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is not, cannot be bom with us, but is a free, Voluntary effort of a being 
who knows the distinction of right and wrong, and who, if tempted, ad- 
heres to the right: but have faith in the child as oapable of knowing 
and loving the good and true, as having a conscience to take the side of 
duty, as open to ingenious motives for weil-d0ihg,as created for know- 
ledge, wisdom, piety, and disinterested love. 

Once mare, you must have faith in Christianity, as adapted to the 
mind of the child, as the very truth fitted to enlighten, interest, and 
improve the human being in the first years of life. It is the property 
of our religion, that whilst it stretdhes beyond the grasp of the mighti- 
est intellect, it contracts itself, so to speak* within the limits of the 
narrowest; that whilst it furnishes matter of inexhaustible speculation 
to such men as Locke and Newton, it condescends to the ignorant and 
becomes the teacher of babes. Christianity at once speaks with author- 
ity in the schools of the learned, and enters the nursery to instil with 
gentle voioe celestial wisdom into the ears of infancy. And this wonder- 
ful property of our religion is to he explained by its being founded on, 
and answering to, the primitive and most Universal principles of human 
nature. It reveals God as a parent ; and the first sentiment which 
dawns on the child, is love to its parents. It enjoins not arbitrary 
commands, but teaches the everlasting principles of duty ; and the sense 
of duty begins to unfold itself in the earliest stages, of our being. It 
speaks of a future world and its inhabitants ; and childhood welcomes 
the idea of angels, of spirits, of the vast, the wonderful, the unseen. 
Above all, Christianity is set forth in the life, the history, the charac- 
ter of Jesus ; and his character, though so sublime, is still so real, so 
genuine, so remarkable for simplicity, and so naturally unfolded amidst 
the common scenes of life, that it is seized in its principal features by 
the child as no other greatness can be. One of the excellences of Chris- 
tianity, is, that it is not an abstruse theory, not wrapped up in abstract 
phrases ; but taught us in facts, in narratives* It lives, moves, speaks, 
and acts before our eyes. Christian love is not taught us in cold pre- 
cepts. It speaks from the cross. So, immortality is not a vague pro- 
mise. It breaks forth like the morning from the tomb hear Calvary. 
It becomes a glorious reality in the person of the .rising Saviour ; and 
his ascension opens to our view the heaven into which he enters. It is 
this historical form of our religion, Which peculiarly adapts it to child- 
hood, to the imagination and heart, which open first in childhood. In 
this sense, the kingdom of heaven, the religion of Christ, belongs to 
children. This you must feeL Believe in the fitness of our religion 
for those you teach. Feel that you have the very instrument for act- 
ing on the young mind, that you have the life-giving word. 

II. Having considered the faith in which the Sunday-School should 
be founded, I proceed now to consider the end, the great object, which 
should be proposed and kept steadily in view by its friends. To wOrk 
efficiently and usefully, we must Understand what we are to work for. 
In proportion as an end is seen dimly and unsteadily. Our action Will be 
vague, uncertain, and our energy wasted. What, then, is the end Of . 
the Sunday-School? The great end is, to awaken the soul of the 
pupil, to bring his understanding, conscience, and heart into earnest, 
vigorous action on religious and moral truth, to excite and cherish in 
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him Spiritual Life . Inward life , force, activity, this it mmt be our 
aim to call forth and build up in all our teachings of the young, especi- 
ally in religious teaching. You must never forget, my friends, whether 
parents or Sunday-School instructors, wbat kind of a being you are 
acting upon. Never forget that the child is a rational, moral, free 
being, and that the great end of education is to awaken rational and 
moral eneigy within him, and to lead him to the free choice of the 
right, to the free determination of himself to truth and duty. The child 
is not a piece of wax to be moulded at another’s pleasure, not a stone 
to be hewn passively into any shape which the caprice and interest of 
others may dictate; but a living, thinking being, made to act from 
principles m his own heart, to distinguish for himself between good and 
evil, between truth and falsehood, to form himself, to be in an import- 
ant sense the author of his own character, the determiner of his own 
future being. This most important view of the child, should never for- 
sake the toacher. He is a free moral agent, and our end should be to 
develope such a being. He must not be treated as if he were unthink- 
ing matter, You can make a house, a ship, a statue, without its own 
consent. You determine the machines which you form wholly by your 
own will. The child has a will as well as yourselves. The great de- 
sign of his being is, that he should act from himself and on himself, 
lie can understand the perfection of his nature, and is created that he 
may accomplish it from free choice, from a sense of duty, from his own 
deliberate purpose. 

The great end in religious instruction, whether in the Sunday-School 
or fbmily, is, not to stamp our minds irresistibly on the young, but to 
stir up their own ; not to make them see with our eyes, but to look in- 
quiringly and steadily with their own ; not to give them a definite 
amount of knowledge, but to inspire a fervent love of truth ; not to form 
an outward regularity, but to touch inward springs ; not to burden the 
memory, but to quicken and strengthen the power of thought ; not to 
bind them by ineradicable prejudices to our particular sect or peculiar 
notions, but to prepare them for impartial, conscientious judging of 
whatever subjects may, in the course of Providence, be offered to their 
decision ; not to impose religion upon them in the form of arbitrary 
rules, which rest on no foundation but our own word and will, but to 
awaken the conscience, the moral discernment, so that they may discern 
and approve for themselves what is everlastingly right ana good ; not to 
tell them that God is good, but to help them to see and feel his lovo in 
all that he does within and around them ; not to tell them of the dignity 
of Christ, bht tp open their inward eye to the beauty and greatness of 
his character, arid to enkindle aspirations after a kindred virtue. In 
word, the gifeaf phject of all schools is, to awaken intellectual and moral 
life in the Life is the great thing to be sought in a human 

being. Hitherto, uipfct religions and governments have been very much 
contrivances for extinguishing life in the human soul. Thanks to God, 
we live to ape the Pawning of a better day. 

By these vetnarifs, I do pofcmean that we are never to give our chil- 
dren a command signing our reasons, or an opinion without 

stating pur proofs, ^Th^y naiist reyr on us in the first instance, for much 
that they cannot comprehend » but I mean, that our great aim in con- 
trolling them, mustbe tp train them to control themselves, and our great 
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aim in giving them instruction , must be to aid them in the acquisition 
of truth for themselves . As far as possible, religion should be adapted 
to their minds and hearts. We should teach religion as we do nature. 
We do not shut up our children from outward nature, and require them 
to believe in the great laws of the Creator, in the powers of light, heat, 
steam, grayity, on our word alone. We put them in the presence of 
nature. We delight to verify what we teach them, of the mineral, ani- 
mal, and vegotable worlds, by facts placed under their own eyes. We 
encourage them to observe for themselves, and to submit to experiment 
what they hear. Now, all * the great principles of morals and religion 
may be illustrated and confirmed, like the great laws of nature, by what 
falls under the child’s own consciousness and experience. Indeed great 
moral and religious truths are nearer to liim than the principles of na- 
tural science. The germs of them are in his soul All the elementary 
ideas of God and duty and love and happiness, come to him from his 
own spiritual powers and affections. Moral good and evil, virtue and 
vice, are revealed to him in his own motives of action and in the motives 
of those around him. Faith in God and virtue does not depend on 
assertion alone. Religion carries its own evidence with it more than 
history or science. It should rest more on the soul's own consciousness, 
experience find observation. To wake up the soul to a clear, affection- 
ate perception of the reality and truth and greatness, of religion, is the 
great end of teaching. 

The great danger of Sunday-Schools is, that they will fall into a 
course of mechanical teaching, that they will give religion as a lifeless 
tradition, and not as a quickening reality. It is not enough to Use 
words conveying truth. Truth must be so given that the mind will lay 
hold on, will recognise it as truth, and will incorporate it with itself. 
The most important truth may lie like a dead weight on the mind, just 
as the most wholesome food, for want of action in the digestive organs, 
becomes an oppressive load. I do not think that so much harm is done 
by giving error to a child, as by giving truth in a lifeless form. What 
is the misery of the multitudes in Christian countries? Not that they 
disbelieve Christianity ; not that they hold great errors, but that truth 
lies dead within them. They use the most sacred words without mean- 
ing. They hear of spiritual realities, awful enough to raise the dead, 
with utter unconcern ; and one reason of this insensibility is, that teach- 
ing in early life was so mechanical, that religion was lodged in the me- 
mory and the unthinking belief, whilst the reason was not awakened, nor 
the conscience nor the heart moved. According to the common modes 
of instruction, the minds of the young become worn to great truths. 
By reading the Scriptures without thought or feeling, their minds aro 
dulled to its most touching and sublime passages; and, when once a 
passage lies dead in the mind, its resurrection to life and power is a 
most difficult work. Here lies the great danger of Sunday-Schools. 
Let us never forget, that their end is to awaken life in the minds and 
hearts of the young. 

III. I now proceed to consider whftt is to be taught in the Sunday- 
Schools, to accomplish the great end Of which I have spoken ;* and this 

• In the remarks which I am to make on what is to be taught in the Sunday* 
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<may seem soon settled. Should I ask you what is to be taught in the 
Sunday-School, the answer would be, 44 The Christian religion . # The 
institution is a Christian one, and has for its end the communication of 
Christian truth.’* 1 acquiesce in the answer; but the question then 
comes, “ what forms shall the religion be taught, so as to wake up 
the life of the child ? Shall a catechism be taught ?” I say, No. A 
catechism is a skeleton, a dead letter, a petrifaction. Wanting life, it 
can give none. A odd abstraction, it cannot but make religion repul- 
sive to pupils whose age demands that truth should be embodied, set 
before tlmir eyes, bouna up with real life. A catechism, by being syste- 
matical, may give a certain order and method to teaching; but 
systems of theology are out of place in Sunday-Schools. They belong 
to the end, not the beginning of religious teaching. Besides, they are 
so generally the constructions of human ingenuity rather than the 
living forms of divine wisdom; they give such undue prominence to 
doctrines which have been lifted into importance only by the accident 
of having been made matters of controversy; they so often sacrifice 
common sense, the plain dictates of reason and conscience, to the pre- 
servation of what is called consistency : they lay such fetters on teacher 
and, learner, and prevent so much the free action of the mind and 
heart, that they seldom enter the Sunday-School but to darken and 
mislead it. 

The Christian religion should be learned not from catechisms and 
system*,, but from the Scriptures, and especially from that part of the 
Scriptures in which it especially resides, in the histories, actions, words, 
sufferings, triumphs of Jesus Christ. The Gospels, the Gospels, these 
should be the text-book of Sunday-Schools. They are more adapted 
to the child than any other part of Scripture. They are full of life, 
reality, beauty, power, and in skilful hands are fitted above all writing 
to awaken spiritual life in old and young. 

The Gospels are to be the study of the Sunday-School teacher, and 
of all who teach the young; and the great object of study must be, to 
penetrate to the spirit of these divine writings, and, above all things, to 
comprehend the spirit, character, purpose, motives, love of Jesus Christ. 
He is to be the great study. In him, his religion is revealed as no- 
where else. Much attention is now given, and properly given, by teach- 
ers to what may be called the letter of the Gospels, to the geography of 
the country where Christ lived, to the customs to which he refers, to 
the state of society which surrounded him. This knowledge is of great 
utility. We should Strive to learn the circumstances in which Jesus 
was plaGed a^id lived, as thoroughly as those of our own times. We 
should study the men among whom he lived, their opinions and pas- 
riona,ihfcfe hope* and expectations, the sects who hated and opposed 
him, the sn^ytitiens which prevailed among the learned and the mul- 
titude, and strive to see all these things as vividly as if we had lived at 
the very ffiement of Christ’s ministry. But all this knowledge is to 
be gained not for its own* sake, but as a means of bringing us near to 

School, 1 take It for granted that this school is the first stage of a course of reli- 
gious instruction, ^bSwbSle course; that it prepares for, but does not include 
Bible classes, and' h* which the most difficult books of Scripture, the 
evidences of natunu and revealed religion, and a system of moral philosophy, should 
be taught,. 
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Jesus, of letting 11s into the secrets of his mind, of revealing to us Uis 
spirit and character, and of bringing out the full purpose and import of 
all that he did and said . It is only by knowing the people among whom 
he was born, and brought up, ana lived, and died, that we can fully 
comprehend the originality, strength, and dignity of his character, his 
unborrowed, self-subsisting excellence, his miraculous love. We have 
very few of us a conception, how Jesus stood alone in the age in which 
he lived, how unsustamed he was in his great work, how he found not 
one mind to comprehend his own, not one friend to sympathise with his 
great purpose, how every outward influence withstood him; and, for 
want of this conception, we do not regard Jesus with the interest which 
his character should inspire. 

The teachers of the young should strive to be at home with Jesus, 
to know him familiarly, to form a clear, vivid, bright idea of him, to 
see him just as he appeared on earth, to se 6 him in the very dress in 
which lie manifested, himself to the men of his age. They should fol- 
low him to the temple, to the mountain top, to the shores of the sea of 
Galilee, and should understand the mixed feelings of the crowd around 
him, should see the scowl of the Pharisee who listened to catch his 
words for some matter of accusation, the imploring look of the diseased 
seeking healing from his words, the gaze of wonder among the ignorant 
and the delighted, affectionate, reverential eagerness with which the 
single-hearted and humble hung on his lips. Just in proportion as we 
can place ourselves near to Christ, his wisdom, love, greatness, will break 
forth, and we shall be able to bring him near to the mind of the child. 

The truth is, that few of us apprehend vividly the circumstances un- 
der which Jesus lived and taught, and therefore much of the propriety, 
beauty, and authority of his character is lost. For example, his out- 
ward condition is not made real to us. The pictures which the great 
artists have left us of Jesus, have helped to lead us astray. He is there 
seen, with a glory around his head, and arrayed in a robe of grace and 
majesty. Now Jesus was a poor man ; he had lived and wrought as a 
carpenter, and he came in the dress common to those with whom he had 
grown up. His chosen companions were natives of an obscure province, 
despised for its ignorance and rude maimers, and they followed him in 
the garb of men who were accustomed to live by daily toil. Such was 
the outward condition of Jesus. Such was his manifestation to a peo- 
ple burning with expectation of a splendid, conquering deliverer ; and 
m such circumstances he spoke with an authority which awed both high 
and low. In learning the outward circumstances of Jesus, we not mere- 
ly satisfy a natural curiosity, but obtain a help towards understanding 
his character and the spirit of his religion. His condition reveals to us 
the force and dignity of his mind, which could dispense with the ordi- 
nary means of inspiring respect. It shows the deep sympathy of Christ 
w'th the poor of our race, for among these he chose to live. It speaks 
condemnation to those who, professing to believe in Christ, separate 
themselves from the multitude of men because of the accident of wealth, 
and attach ideas of superiority to dress and show. From this illustra- 
tion you may learn the importance of being acquainted with every part 
of Christ’s history, with his co mmon life, as well as his more solemn 
actions and teachings. Everything relating to him breathes instruction 
and gives the teacher a power over the mind of the child. 
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The Gospels must be the great study to the Sunday-School teacher. 
Many, when they hear of studying the New Testament, imagine that 
they must examine commentators to understand better the difficult 
texts, the dark passages in that book. I mean something very differ- 
ent. Strive indeed to dear up as far as you can, the obscure portion of 
Christ’s teaching. There are texts whicn, in consequence of their con- 
nexion with forgotten circumstances of the time, are now of uncertain 
meaning. But do not think that the most important truths of Chris- 
tianity are locked up in these dark passages of the New Testament. 
There is nothing in the dark, which is not to be found in the plain por- 
tions of Scripture. Perhaps the highest use of examining difficult texts, 
is to discover their harmony with those that are clear* The parts of 
rhe Gospel, which the Sunday-School teacher should most study, are 
those which need no great elucidation from criticism ; the parables, the 
miracles, the actions, the sufferings, the prayers, the tears of Jesus ; and 
these are to be studied, that the teacher may learn the spirit, the soul 
of Christ, may come near to that wonderful being, may learn the great 
purpose td which he was devoted, the affections which overflowed his 
heart, the depth and expansiveness of his love, the profoundness of his 
wisdom, title unconquerable strength of his trust in God.* The charac- 
ter of Christ is the sum of his religion. It is the clearest, the most 
beautiful manifestation of the character of God, far more clear and 
touching than all the teachings of nature. It is also the brightest revela- 
tion to us of the Moral Perfection which his precepts enjoin, of disin- 
terested love to God and man, of faithfulness to principle, of fearlessness 
in duty, of superiority to the world, of delight in the Good and the 
True. The expositions of the Christian virtues in all the volumes of 
all ages, are cold and dark compared with the genial light and the warm 
colouring in which Christ’s character sets before us the spirit of bis 
religion, the perfection of our nature. 

The great work, then, of the Sunday-School teacher, it to teach 
Christ, and to teach him, not as set forth in creeds and human systems, 
but as living and moving in the simple histories of the Evangelists. 
Christ is to be taught; and by this I mean, not any mystical doctrine 
about his nature, not the doctrine of the Trinity, but the spirit of Christ, 
breathing forth in all that he said and all that he did. We should seek, 
that the child should know his heavenly friend and Saviour with the 
distinctness with which he knows an earthly friend ; and this knowledge 

• Commentaries have their use, but not the highest use. They explain the 
letter of Christianity, give the meaning of words, remove obscurities from the sense, 
and so for they do great good; but the life, the power, the spirit of Christianity, 
they do p$t unfold. They do not lay open to us the heart of Christ I remember 
that a .short time ago I was reading a book, not intended to he a religious one, in 
which sdma^efoarke were offered on the conduct of Jesus, as, just before his death, 
he descended from the Mpunt of Olives, and, amidst a crowd of shouting disciples, 
looked pn Jerusalem, the city of his murderers, which in a few hours was to be 
stained with bis innocent blood. % The conscious greatness with which he announced 
the ruin of that proud metropolis and its venerated temple, and his deep sympathy 
with its approaching woes, bursting forth in tears, and making him forget for a 
moment his own nfearsgpnies add the shouts of the surrounding multitude, were 
brought to my mind tOGTh distinctly than ever before; and I felt that this more 
vivid apprehension or Jesus, was worth more than much of the learning in which 
commentators abound. 
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is not to be given by teaching him dark notions about Christ, which 
have perplexed and convulsed the church for ages. The doctrine of 
the Trinity seems to me only fitted to throw a mistiness over Christ, to 
place him beyond the reach of our understanding and hearts. When 
I am told that Jesus Christ is the second person in the Trinity, one of 
three persons, who constitute one God, one infinite mind, I am plunged 
into an abyss of darkness. Jesus becomes to me the most unintelligible 
being in the universe* God I can know. Man 1 can understand. But 
Christ, as described in human creeds, a compound being, at once man 
and God, at once infinite in wisdom and ignorant of innumerable 
truths, and who is so united with two other persons as to make with 
them one mind, Christ so represented baffles all my faculties. I cannot 
lay hold on him. My weak intellect is wholly at fault ; and I cannot 
believe that the child* intellect can better apprehend him. This is a 
grave objection to the doctrine of the Trinity. It destroys the reality, 
the distinctness, the touching nearness of Jesus Christ. It gives him 
an air of fiction, and has done more than all things to prevent a true, 
deep acquaintance with him, with his spirit, with the workings of his 
mind, with the sublimity of his virtue. It has thrown a glare over him, 
undor which the bright and beautiful features of Iris character have been 
vory much concealed. 

From what I have said, you Bee what I suppose the Sunday-School 
teacher is to learn and teach. It is the Christian religion as unfolded 
in the plainest portions of the Gospel. Before leaving this topic, I wish 
to offer some remarks, which may prevent all misapprehension of what I 
have said. I have spoken against teaching Christianity to children as 
a system. I have spoken of the inadequacy of catechisms. In thus 
speaking, I do not mean that the teacher shall have nothing systematic in 
his knowledge. Far from it. He must not satisfy himself with studying 
separate actions, words, and miracles of Jesus. He must look at Christ’s 
history and teaching as a whole, and observe the great features of his 
truth and goodness, the grand characteristics of his system, and in this 
way learn what great impressions he must strive to make on the child, 
by the particular facts and precepts which each lesson presents; There 
ought to be a unity in the mind of the teacher. His instructions must 
not he loose fragments, but be bound together by great views. Perhaps 
you may ask, what are these great views of Christianity, which pervade 
it throughout, and to which the mind of the learner must be continually 
turned-? There are three, which seem to me especially prominent, tho 
Spirituality of the religion, its Disinterestedness, and, lastly, the 
vastness, the Infinity of its Prospects. 

The first great feature of Christianity which should be brought out 
continually to the child, is its Spirituality. Christ is a spiritual 
deliverer. His salvation is inward. This great truth cannot be too 
much insisted on. Christ’s salvation is within. The evils from which 
he comes to release us are inward. The felicity which he came to give 
us is inward, and therefore everlasting. Carry, then, your pupils into 
themselves. Awake in them, as far as possible, a consciousness of their 
spiritual nature, of the infinite riches which are locked up in reason, in 
conscience, in the power of knowing God, loving goodness, and practising 
duty ; and use all the history and teachings of Christ, to set him before 
them as the fountain of life and light to their souls. For example, when 
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his mgOyMagdom, power, authority, throne, are spoken of, guard ihem 
p ga-inst. an outward import to these words ; teach them that 1 

they mean not m outward empire, but the purifying, elevating influence 
of his character, truth; spirit, on the human mind. Use all his miracles 
m types, emblems, oLa, spiritual salvation. ' When your pupils read of 
his giving sight: to the blind, let them see in this a manifestation of his 
characteras feeLighi of the worlds and, in the joy Of the individual 
whose eyes were opened from perpetual night on fee beauty of nature; 
let them see a figure of fee happiness of fee; tmo disciple, who, by 
following Christ, is brought to ther vision ofa more glorious luminary 
than' the sun, and, of a more majestic and enduring universe than 
material worlds. When fee precepts of Christ are fee subjects of 
conversion;, turn the mind of fee child; to their spiritual import Let 
him; see,; that fee worth of fee action lies in fee principle, motive, 
purpose, from which it springs? feat love to God, not outward Worship, 
and love to man, not outward deeds, are fee very essence, soul, centre, 
of fee Christian law. Turn his attention to the singular force and 
boldness of language, in which Jesus calls us to rise above the body and 
fee? world; above fee pleasures and pains of fee senses, above wealth 
and sbow, above every outward good. In speaking of fee promises and 
fereateniugs of Christianity, do not speak as if goodness wore to be 
sought ana sin shunned for their, outward consequences; but express 
yoUV deep conviction, that goodness is its own reward; worth infinitely 
monk than all outward recompense, and that sin is its own curse, and 
morptobe dreaded on its own account, than a burning hell When 
God is the subject of conversation, do not spend all your strength in 
toBfeig of what he has made around you ! ; do not point the young to his 
ouferard works as his chief manifestations. Lead them to think of him 
as revealed in their own minds, as the Father of feeir spirits, as more 
intimately present with their souls than with the sun, and teach them 
fe account as his best gifts; not outward possessions, but the silent 
inftnenceftx>f Us spirit,, his communications of light to their minds, of 
waamthand elevation to their feelings, and of force to feeir resolution 
of well-doing. Let the spirituality of Christianity shine forth in all 
y our teachings. Let fee young see how superior Jesus was to outward 
thh^sy how he looked down on wealth ana show as bekw his notice, 
howiiecared nothing for outward. distinctions, how feebeggar by fee 
yeeefred from him marks of deeper interest than Pilate on 
his or Bored on his ferone, how he looked duly at fee 

human spirit and sought nothing bht ita reeoveiy and; life. 

1 Wve epdhou '<of the spiritually of Christianity^ . '-The next great 
' to be constantly set before 4 the child, is its 
- essence . i* generous affection 

• M^mteiwsied loVe not only 
teachings *>ofi Christ ? - ih spreads tike the broad 
%l^pf fee whdoteltgkm. Bveiy |ifecept isbut anaspect, 

« ^prompted every word;* guided 

every stem ofijalas* : life; ministry 5 it warmed his 

heart in mt 0k hiattett^ Wood. The pupil should 

b© constaatiy ^^fe 4ivpieepirit pervading: fee religion. 

The Gospel# ahe^ him' wife reverence for generous 


m expmaimr of geaerot 
The Gospelrt^^ 


self-sacrifice, andwitfoaversion to* everything narrow and mean. Let 
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him learn that he is not to lire for himself; that he has a heart to be 
given to God and to hie fellow-creatures ; that he is to do the will of 
God, not . in a mercenary spirit, but from gratitude,. filial lore, and from 
sincere delight in goodness; that he is to pfepftre himself to toil and 
suffer for his race. The eeoas, that emblem of self-sacrifice, that 
highest form of an all-surrendering, love, is toffee set before hint as the 
standard of his religion* the banner under which he is to live, and, if 
God so require, ts> ;fe 

There is one otofit great feature of Christianity, and that is the 
vastness, the Infinity of its Prospects'. . This was revealed in the whole 
life of Jesus. Jfo au that he said, we see his, mind possessed with the 
thought of being ordained to confer an infinite good. That teacher 
knows little of Christ, who does, notsee him. filled; with the consciousness 
of being the anther of an everlasting salvation and happiness to the 
human race. “ I am the resurrection and the.life. He that believeth 
on mo shall never see death.” Such was hit language,, and such never 
fell before from human lips. When 1 endeavour to bring to my mind 
the vast hopes which inspired him as he pronounced these words, and 
his joy at the anticipation, of the immortal fruits which his life and death . 
were to yield to our race, I feel how little his character is yetnnderetood * 
by those who think of Jesus as a man of sorrow, borne dowuhabitually by 
a load of grief Constantly lead your pupils to observe, how real, deep, 
and vivid was the, impression on the mind of Jesus, of that future, 
everlasting Ms, which he, came to bestow. Speak to them of the 
happiness with which he looked on all human virtue, as being a germ 
which was to unfold for ever, a- fountain of living water which was to 
spring ttp ioto immortality, a, love which was to expand through all ages 
and to embrace the universe. It is through the mind of Christ, living, 
as it did, ina higher world,, that they can best comprehend the reality, 
and vastness of the prospects of thehumao souk 

Such are the thimgreat features of the religion which the teacher 
should bring most frequently to the mind of the child. In these.as 
in all my preceding remarks, you perceive the importance Which 1 1 
attach to the character of Christ, as the great means of gmag spiritual 
light and life to. themind. The Gospels, in which, beis placed before us 
so vividly; are in truth the chief repositories of divine wisdom. The 
greatest productions of human genius have little quickening power in 
comparison with these simple narratives*: , In reading the Gospels, I 
feel myself mpraftenoe of one who speaks as man. never spake ; whose 
voice is not of tSerearth ; who speaks with* toneof reality and authority 
altogether his owwtWhosoeaks of God» as oonacioua of bis immediate 
presence, as eqjoyisg.witii him the intimacy of an only Son; and who 
speaks of heaarem ae most fesniliar with higherst&teaof. being. Great 
truths come frotn, Jesus witoaiSnapliaity, aMase* showing how. deeply 
they pervaded, and- possqsjfed hfemind. Jfobboka astonish, me like the 
Gospels. Jesus, the htitotof the story, % 4 more extraordinary being 
than imagination has feig«-id. andyet his oharaoter has an impress of 
nature, consistency, truth, neveeeUBqsassed.. Yon have all. seen portraits, 
which, as soon as seen.'youfelt to, be likenesses.so liying; were they* so 
natural, so true. Such is the imfgeagfou made on my mind by the 
Gospels. I believe that you or I could liftmeuntains. or create a world 
as easily as fanatieismor imposture could have created such a character 
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to make this the subject of conversation, without farther reference to 
the text by which it was suggested. If he can lead them by fit 
questions, to find this principle in thr own consciousness and 
experience, in their own moral judgments aud feelings, and to discover 
liow it should be applied to their characters and brought out in their 
common lives, he will hqtotdy' convey the most important instruction, 
but will give newvividness and interest to the Scriptures and a deeper 
conviction of their truth,by showing how congenial they are with 
human nature^ hhfthow intimately connected with human affairs and 
with real Let me also mention, as another means of preserving 
. the Scriptures froiii degradation by too frequent handling, that extracts 
from biography; history, natural science, fitted to make religious 
impressions, should be occasionally introduced into the Sunday-School. 
Such seems to me the instruction which the ends of this institution 
require. 

IV. We have now seen what is to be taught in the Sunday-School, 
and the question now comes, How shall it be taught? This is my last 
head, and not the least important. On the manner of teaching, how 
much depends! I fear it is not sufficiently studied by Sunday-School 
instructors. They meet generally, and ought regularly to meet, to 
prepare themselves for their tasks, But their object oomxtjonly is to 
learn what they are to teach, rather than how to teach it ; but the last 
requires equal attention with the first, I had almost said more. From 
deficiency in this, we sometimes see that an instructor, profoundly 
acquainted with his subject, is less successful in teaching than another 
of comparatively superficial acquisitions; he knows much, but does not 
know the way to the child’s mind and heart. The same truth, which 
attracts and impresses from one man’s lips, repels from another. At 
tho meeting of the Sunday-School teachers, it is not enough to learn 
the meaning of the portion of Scripture which is tube the subject of tho 
next lesson ; it is more important to select from it the particular topics 
which are adapted to the pupil’s comprehension, and still more necessary 
to inquire* under what lights or aspects they may be brought to his 
view, so as to arrest attention and reach the nearfc A principal end in 
the meeting of teachers, should be to learn the art of teaching, the way 
of approach to the ^yOUtHhl mind, _ «, , , 

The first dim of the teacher will of course be, to ffot the attention of 
the pupil. that ybu have his body jfo, the school-room, if 

his mind is b^pndft, or rejfeses tqjwiten Itself on the topic 

of discourse. schools attention is fixed by asevere discipline, 

incompatible with the spirit of Sunday- Schoqls. QF course the teacher 
must aimtodtouto it by i ihorel ltifiiience over tbe youthfel mind. 

As the firstmeansof ^tsMish^.aitvluliueh^se-Oter^the young, I weuld 
say, you like love. Chfl<%en?are 

said to be shrewd phyfcmgnom^ us by instinct our feelings 

in our countenanced; they jhhqw and aie drawn to their Mends? 1 
recently asked, how a singularly sucoessfm teacher in religion obtained 
his remarkable ascendency brer ’ >The jw&s, that his 

whole intercourse expressed affection, ’ JJi* secret ^ a sincere love. 

The next remark is, that to ewken in the young an interest in what 
you teach, yon must take an interest in it yourselves. You must not 
vol. n. P 
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only understand, but feel, the truth. Your manner must have the 
natural animation, which always accompanies a work into which our 
hearts enter. Accordingly, one of the chief qualifications of a Sunday- 
School teacher, is religious sensibility. Old and young are drawn by a 
natural earnestness of manner. Almost any subject may be made 
interesting, if the teacher will but throw into it his soul. 

Another important rule is, Let your teaching be intelligible. Children 
will not listen to words which, excite no ideas, or only vague and misty 
conceptions. Speak to them in the familiar, simple language of common 
life, and if the lesson have difficult terms, define them. Children love 
light, not darkness. Choose topics of conversation to which their minds 
are equal, and pass from one to another by steps which the young can 
follow. Be clear, and you will do much towards being interesting, 
teachers. 

Another suggestion is, Teaoh much by questions. These stimulate, 
stir up, the young mind, and make it its own teacher. They encourage 
the spirit of inquiry,' the habit of thought. Questions, skilfully proposed, 
turn the child to Ms own consciousness and experience, and will often 
draw put from his own soul the truth which you wish to impart ; and no 
lesson is so well learned, as that which a man or child teaches himself. 

Again, Teach graphically where you can. That is, when you aro 
discoursing of any narrative of Scripture, or relating an incident from 
other sources, try to seize its great points and to place it before the eyes 
of your pupils. Cultivate the power of description. A story well told, 
and in which the most important particulars are brought out in a strong 
light, not only fixes attention, but often carries a truth farthest into the 
soul ' r 

Another rule is, Lay the chief stress on what is most important in 
religion. ; .Do not conduct the child over the Gospels as over a dead level. 
Seize, on the great points, the great ideas. Do not confound the essen- 
tial and to unessential, or insist with tho same earnestness on grand, 
comprehensive, life-giving truths, and on disputable articles of faith. 
Immense injury is done by teaching doubtful or secondary doctrines as 
if toy were the weightiest matters of Christianity ; for, as time rolls over 
to child, and his mind unfolds, he discovers that one and another 
dogma, which he was taught to regard as fundamental, is uncertain if 
not false, and his scepticism is apt to spread from this weak point over 
the whole Chri^ian system. Make it your aim to fix in your pupils the 
grand principles in which to essence of Christianity consists, and which 
all tithe an&experience serve to confirm ; and, in doing this, you will 
open to iinnd to aU truth as tot as it is presented in to course of 

Another rata is, Gariy a cheerful spirit into religious teaching. Do 
not Jipeak ©f Christianity as the only fountain of happiness. 

Leiyour tones and words bear witness to its benignant cheering influ- 
ence* Youth is to fige of. joy and ^pe, and nothing repels it more 
than glootp. JDo not array religion m terror. Do not make God a 
painful thought by^peaking of Him as present only to see and punish 
sin. Speak; of his fotofcfy fetoW* in to young with a warm heart and 
a beaming eye, toir filial approach and prayers. On 

this part, hbwever r you,raust beware of sacrificing truth to the desire of 
winning your pupiL Truth, truth in her severest as well as mildest 
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forms, must bo placed before the young. Do not, to attract them to 
duty, represont it as a smooth and flowery path. Do not tell them that 
they can become good, excellent, generous, holy, without effort and pain. 
Teach them that the sacrifice of self-will, of private interest, and plea- 
sure, to others’ rights and happiness, to the dictates of conscience, to 
the will of God, is the very essence of piety and goodness. But at the 
same time teach them, that there is a pure, calm joy, an inward peace, 
in surrendering everything to duty, which can be found in ho selfish 
success. Help them to sympathise with the toils, pains, sacrifices of the 
philanthropist, the martyr, the patriot, and inspire contempt of fear and 
peril in adhering to truth and God. 

I will add one more rule, gpiiik of duty, of religion, as something 
real, just as you speak of the interests of this life. Do not speak, as if 
you were repeating words received from tradition, but as if you were 
talking of things which you have seen and known. Nothing attracts 
old and young more than a tone of reality, the natural tone of strong 
conviction. Speak to them of God as a real being, of heaven as a red 
state, of duty as a real obligation. Let them see, that you regard 
Christianity as intended to bear on real and common life, that you 
expect every principle which you teach to be acted out, to be made a 
rule in the concerns of every day. Show the application of Christianity 
to the familiar scenes and pursuits of life. Bring it' out to them as the 
Great Reality. So teach, and you will not teach in vain. 

1 have thus set before you the principles on which Sunday-Schools 
should rest, and by which they should be guided. If they shall, in any 
degree, conform to these principles, and I trust they will, you cannot, 
my friends, cherish them with too much care. Their purpose cannot 
be spoken of too strongly. Their end is, the moral and religious ^ edu- 
cation of the young, and this is the most pressing concern ofour times. 
In all times, mdeed, it has strong claims ; but it was never, perhaps, so 
important as now, and never could its neglect induce such 'fearful con- 
sequences. The present is a season of great peril to the rising generation. 
It is distinguished by a remarkable developemint of humane power, 
activity, ana freedom. The progress of science has given m^n a new 
control of nature, and in this way has opened new sources of wealth and 
multiplied the means of indulgence, and in an equal degree multiplied 
temptations to worldliness; cupidity, and crime. Our times are still 
more distinguished by the spirit of liberty and innovation. Old institu- 
tions and usages* the old restraints on the young, have been broken 
down. Men of all conditions and ages think, speak, write, act, with a 
freedom unknown before. Our times have their advantages. But we 
must not hile froto ourselves our true position. This increase of power 
and freedom, of which I have spoken, tends, in the first instance, to 
unsettle moral principles, to give to men’s minds a restlessness, a want 
of stability, a wildness of opinion, an extravagance of desire, a bold, rash, 
reckless spirit. These are times of great moral danger. Outward 
restraints are removed to an unprecedented degree, and consequently 
there is a need of inward restraint, of the controlling power of a pure 
religion, beyond what wasevefknown before. The principles of the 
young are exposed to fearful assaults, and they need to be fortified with 
peculiar care. Temptations throng on the rising generation with new 
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violence, and the power to withstand them must be proportionable 
increased. Society never needed such zealous efforts, such unslumboring 
watchfulness for its safety, as at this moment; and without faithfulness 
on the part of parents and good men, its bright prospects 'may be turned 
into gloom. 

Sunday-Schools belong to this period of society. They grow naturally 
from the extension of knowledge, in consequenc of which more are 
qualified to teach than in former times, and they are suited to prepare 
tlio young for the severe trials which await them in life. As such, let 
them be cherished. The great question for parents to ask is, how they 
may strengthen their children against temptation, how they can implant 
in them principles of duty, purposes of virtue, which will withstand all 
storms, and which will grow up into all that is generous, just, beautiful, 
and holy in feeling and action. The question, how your children may 
prosper must in life, should be secondary. Give tliem force of character, 
and you give them morb than a fortune. Give them pure and lofty 
principles, and you give them more than thrones. Instil into them 
Christian benevolence and the love of God, and you enrich them more 
than by laying worlds at their feet. Sunday-Schools are meant to aid 
you in the great worjc of forming your children to true excellence. I 
say they are meant to aid you, not to relieve you from the work, not to 
be your substitutes, not to diminish domestic watchfulness and teaching, 
but to concur with you, to give you fellow-labourers, to strengthen your 
influence Over your children. Then give these schools your hearty 
support, without which they cannot prosper. Your children should be 
your first care. You indeed sustain interesting relations to society, but 
your great relation is to your children : and in truth you cannot discharge 
your obligations to society by any service so effectual, as by training up 
for it enlightened and worthy members in the bosom of the family and 
the church. 

Like all schools, the Sunday-School must owe its influence to its 
teachers. I would, therefore, close tins discourse with saying, that the 
most gifted in our congregation cannot find a worthier field of labour 
than the Sunday-School. The noblest work on earth is to act with am 
elevating power on a human spirit. The greatest men of past times 
have not been politicians or warriors, who have influenced the outward 
policy or grandeur of kingdoms ; but men, who, by their deep wisdom 
and generous sentiments, have given light and life to the minds and 
hearts of their own age, and left a legacy of truth and virtue to posterity. 
Whoever, iU the humblest sphere, imparts God’s truth to one human 
spirit, partakes their glory. He labours on an immortal naturo. He 
is laying the foundation of imperishable excellence and happiness. His 
work, if he succeed, will outlive empires and the stare. 
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A DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED AT THE WARREN-STREET CHAPEL, 
Boston, Jan. 31 , 1841 . 


Five years ago, this Chapel was dedicated to the moral and religious 
instruction of the poor of this city. This event makes no noise in 
history, and may seem to some to merit no particular notice. It is 
remembered, however, by not a few individuals and families, as the 
beginning of many good influences. Still more, it is not an event 
which stands alone. This chapel is the sign of an important movement, 
which is not soon to pass away. It sprung from the labours of that 
faithful servant of God, to whom we owe the establishment of the 
Ministry at Large in this place. It is intimately connected with, and 
reveals to us, his life and labours; and accordingly, the anniversary 
of its dedication to religious services, is a fit occasion for offering a 
tribute to his memory. I have wished, ever since his removal, to ex- 
press my reverence for his character, and my sense of the greatness of 
his work. To these topics I invite your attention. But before enter- 
ing on them, I propose to consider a more general subject, which was 
often on the lips of our departed friend, to which he constantly recurred 
in his writings, and on the comprehension of which, the permanence, 
of the Ministry at Large chiefly Spends. This subject is, — the Obli- 
gation of a City to Care for and Watch over the Moral Health of its 
Members, and especially to watch over the moral safety and elevation 
of its poorer and more exposed classes. The life of our departed friend 
embodied and expressed this truth with singular power, and the con- 
sideration of it is a natural and fit introduction to a memorial of his 
virtues and labours, as well as particularly adapted to the occasion 
which has brought us together. 

Why is it, my friends, that we ate brought so near to one another in 
cities ? It is, that nearness should awaken sympathy ; that multiplying 
wants should knit us more closely together ; that we should understand 
one another's perils and sufferings; that we should act perpetually on 
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another for good. Why were we not brought into being in solitudes, 
endowed each with the power of satisfying to the full his particular 
wants? God has room enough for a universe of separate, lonely, silent 
beings, of selfish, unshared enjoyment, But through the whole range 
of nature, we find nothing instated, nothing standing alone. Union is 
the law of his creation. Even matter is an emblem of universal sym- 
pathy, for all its particles tend towards one another, and its great 
masses are bound into one system by mutual attraction. How much 
more was the human race made fbr sympathy and mutual aid. How 
plain is the social destination of man, bom, as he is, into the arms of 
love, sustained from the beginning by human kindness, endowed with 
speech, and plunged among fellow-beings, to whose feelings he cannot 
but respond, into whose hearts he yearns to pour his own, and whose 
rights, feelings, and interests, are commended to his regard by a law of 
love and justice, written within him by a Divine hand. Can we ask 
why such beings are gathered into cities ? Is it not, that they should 
propose a common weal? Is it not, that they should desire and seek 
each other’s highest good? 

What is the happiest community ? What the city which should bo 
chosen above all others, as our home ? It is that, the members of which 
form one bddy, in which no class seeks a monopoly of honour or good, 
in which no class is a prey to others* in which there is a general desire 
that every human being may have opportunity to develope his powers. 
What is the happiest community? It is not that, in which the goods 
of life are accumulated in a few hands, in which property sinks a groat 
gulf between different ranks, in which one portion of society swells with 

E ride, and the other is broken in spirit ; but a community, in which 
ibour is inspected, and the means of comfort and improvement are 
liberally diffused. It is not a community in which intelligence is de- 
veloped in a few, whilst the many are given up to ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and a gross animal existence ; but one, in which the mind is so 
reverenced in every condition, that the opportunities of its culture are 
afforded to all. It is a community, in which religion is not used to 
break the many into subjection, but is dispensed even to the poorest, to 
rescue them from the degrading influence of poverty, to give them 
generous sentiments and hopes, to exalt them from animals into men, 
into Christians, into children of God. This is a happy community, 
where human nature is held in honour, where, to rescue it from igno- 
rance and crime, to give it an impulse towards knowledge, virtue, and 
happiness, Is thought the chief end of the social union. 

It is the unhappiness of most large cities, that, instead of this union 
and sympathy, they consist of different ranks, so widely separated as 
indeed to form different communities. In most large cities there may 
be said to be two nations* understanding as little of one another, hav- 
ing as little intercourse, as if they lived in different lands. In such a 
city as London, the distance of a few streets only will carry you from 
one stage of civilization to another, from the excess of refinement to 
barbarism, from the abodes of cultivated intellect to brutal ignorance, 
from what is called fashiontothe grossest manners ; and these distinct 
communities know comparatively nothing of each other. There are 
travellers from that great er^ who come to visit our Indians, but who 
leave at home a community as essentially barbarous as that which they 
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seek, who, perhaps, have spent all their lives in the midst of it, giving it 
no thought. To these travellers, a hovel, in one of the suburbs which 
they have left, would be as strange a place as the wigwam of our own 
forests. They know as little what thousands of their own city suffer, 
to what extremities thousands are reduced, by what arts thousands live, 
as they know of the modes of life in savage tribes. How much more 
useful lessons would they learn, and how much holier feelings would be 
awakened in them, were they to penetrate the dens of want, and woe, 
and crime, a few steps from thoir own door, than they gain from ex- 
ploring this New World! And what 1 say of London is true also of 
this city, in a measure. Not a few grow up and die here, without 
understanding how multitudes live and die around them, without hav- 
ing descended into the damp cellar where childhood and old age spend 
day and night, winter, and summer, or without scaling the upper room, 
which contains within its narrow and naked walls, not one but two and 
even three families. They see the poor in the street, but never follow 
them in thought to their cheerless homes, or ask how the long day is 
filled up. They travel, in books at least, to distant regions, among 
nations of different languages and complexions, but are strangers to the 
condition and character of masses who speak their native tongue, live 
under their eye, and are joined with them for weal or woe in the same 
social state. This estrangement of men from men, -of class from class, 
is one of the saddest features of a great city. It shows that the true 
bond of communities is as yet imperfectly known. 

The happy community is that, in which its members care for one 
another, and in which there is especially an interest in the intellectual 
and moral improvement of all. That sympathy which provides for the 
outward wants of all, which sends supplies to the poor man’s house, is 
a blessed fruit of Christianity; and it is happy when this prevails in 
and binds together a city. But we liavo now learned, that the poor are 
not to bo essentially, permanently aided, by the mere relief of bodily 
wants. We are learning, that the greatest efforts of a community 
should be directed, not to relieve indigence, but to dry up its sources, 
to supply moral wants, to spread purer principles and habits, to remove 
the temptations to intemperance and sloth, to snatch the child from 
moral perdition, and to make the man equal to his own support, by 
awakening in him the spirit and the powers of a man. The glory and 
happiness of a community, consists in vigorous efforts, springing from 
love, sustained by faith, for the diffusion through all classes of intelli- 
gence, of self-respect, of self-control, of thirst for knowledge, and for 
moral and religious growth. Here is the first end, the supreme interest 
which a community should propose, and in achieving it, all other 
interests are accomplished. 

It is a plain truth, and yet how little understood, that the greatest 
thing in a city is Man himself. He is its end. We admiro its palaces ; 
but the median ic who builds them is greater than palaces. Human 
nature in its lowest form, in the most abject child of want, is of more 
worth than all outward improvements. You talk of the prosperity of 
your city. I know but one true prosperity. Does the human soul grow 
and prosper here? Do not point me to your thronged streets. I ask, 
who throng them? Is it a low-minded, self-seeking, gold- worshipping, 
man-despising crowd, which I see rushing through them? Do I meet 
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in them, under the female form, the gaily-decked prostitute, or the 
idle, wasteful, aimless, profitless woman of fashion? Do I meet the 
young man , showing off his pretty person as the perfection of nature s 
works, wasting his golden Homs in dissipation and sloth, and bearing in 
his countenance and the mark& of & profligate? Do I meet a 
grasping multitude, seeking to thrive by concealments and frauds? An 
anxious multitude, driven by fear of want to doubtful means of gain ? 
*An unfeeling multitude, caring nothing for others, if they may 
themselves prosper or enjoy ? In the neighbourhood of your comfortable 
or splendid dwellings, are there abodes of squalid misery, of reckless 
crime, of bestial intemperance, of half-famished childhood, of profaneness, 
of dissoluteness, of temptation for thoughtless youth? And are these 
multiplying with your prosperity, and outstripping and neutralising the 
influences of truth ana virtue? Then your prosperity is a vain show. 
Its true use is to make a better people. The glory and happiness of a 
city consist not in the number, but the character of its population. Of all 
the fine arts in a city, the grandest is the art of forming noble specimens 
of humanity. Tho costliest productions of our manufactures are cheap, 
compared with a wise and good human being. A city which should 
practically adopt the principle, that man is worth more than wealth or 
show, would gain an Impulse that would place it at the head of cities. 
A city in which men should be trained worthy of the name, would 
become the metropolis of the earth. 

God has prospered us, and, as we believe, is again to prosper us in 
our business; and let us show our gratitude by inquiring for what end 
prosperity is given, and how it may best accomplish the end of the 
Giver. Let us use it to give a higher character to our city, to send 
refining, purifying influences through every department of life. Let us 
especially use it, to multiply good influences in those classes which are 
most exposed to temptation. Let us use it to prevent the propagation 
of crime from parent to child. Let us use it in behalf of those, m whom 
our nature is most depressed, and who, if neglected, will probably bring 
on themselves the arm of penal law. Nothing is so just a cause of self- 
respect in a city, as the healthy, moral condition of those who are most 
exposed to crime. This is the best proof that the prosperous classes 
are wise, intelligent, and worthy of their prosperity. Crime is to tin? 
state, what dangerous disease is to the human frame, and to expel it, 
should be to the community, an object of the deepest concern. This 
topic is so important, that I cannot leave it without urging it* on your 
serious thoughts. 

Society hat hitherto employed its energy chiefly to punish crime. 
It is infinitely more important to prevent it ; and this I say not for tho 
sake of those alone on whom the criminal preys. I do not think only 
or chiefly of those who suffer from crime. I plead also, and plead more, 
for those who perpetrate it. In moments uf clear, calm thought, I feel 
more for die wrong-doer than for him who is wronged. In a case of 
theft, incomparably the most wretched man is he who steals, not he who 
is robbed. The innocent are not undone by acts of violence or fraud 
from which they suffer. They are innocent, though injured. They do 
not bear the brand of infamous crime ; and no languago can express 
the import of this distinction. When I visit the cell of a convict, and 
sec a human being who has sunk beneath his race, who is cast out by 
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his race, whose name cannot be pronounced in his home, or only pro- 
nounced to start a tear, who has forfeited the confidence of every friend, 
who has lost that spring of virtue and effort, the hope of esteem, whose 
conscience is burdened with irreparable guilt, who has hardened himself 
against the appeals of relkfem ; ahd love, here, here I see a ruin. The 
man whom he has robbed or murdered, how much happier than hej 
What I want is, not merely that society should protect itself against 
crime, but that it shall do all that it can to preserve its exposed members 
from crime, and so do for the sake, of these as truly as fop its own. It 
should not suffer human nature to fall so deeply, so terribly, if the ruin 
can be avoided. Society ought not to breed Monsters in its bosom. 
If it will not use its prosperity to save the ignorant and poor from the 
blackest vice, if it will even quicken vice by its selfishness and luxury, 
its worship of wealth, its scorn of human nature, then it must suffer, 
and deserves to suffer, from crime. 

I would that, as a city, we might understand and feel, how far we 
are chargeable with much of the crime and misery around us, of which 
we complain. Is it not an acknowleged moral truth, that wo are 
answerable for all evil which we are able, but have failed, to prevent? 
Were Providence to put us in possosssion of a remedy for a man dying 
at our feet, and should we withhold it, would not the guilt of his death 
lie at our door? Are we not accessary to the destruction of the blind 
man, who, in our sight, approaches a precipice, and whom we do not warn 
of his danger? On the same ground, much of the guilt and misery 
around us, must be imputed to ourselves. Why is it, that so many chil- 
dren in a largo city grow up in ignorance and vice? Because that city 
abandons them to ruinous influences, from which it might and ought to 
rescue them. Why is beggary so often transmitted from parent to child ? 
Because the public, and because individuals do little or nothing to break 
the fatal inheritance. Whence come many of the darkest crimes ? From 
despondency, recklessness, and a pressure of suffering, which sympathy 
would have lightened. Human sympathy, Christian sympathy, were 
it to penetrate the dwellings of the ignorant, poor, and suffering, were 
its voice lifted up to encourage, guide, and console, and its arm stretched 
out to sustain, what a new world would it call into being! What a new 
city should wo live in! IIow many victims of stern justice, would 
become the living, joyful witnesses of the regenerating power of a wise 
Christian love! 

In these remarks I have expressed sympathy with the criminal ; but 
do not imagine, that I have any desire to screen him from that' wise 
punishment which aims at once to reform offenders and protect society. 
The mercy which would turn aside the righteous penalties of law, is 
however unconsciously, a form of cruelty. As friends of the tempted 
part of the community, we should make the escape of the criminal next 
to hopeless. But let not society stop here. Let it use every means in 
its power of rescuing its members from the degradation and misery of 
crime and public punishment. Let it especially protect the exposed 
child. Here is a paramount duty, which no community has yet fulfilled. 
If the child bo left to grow up in utter ignorance of duty, of its Maker, 
of its relation to society, to grow up in an atmosphere of profaneness 
and intemperance, and in the practice of falsehood and fraud, let not 
the community complain of his crime. It has quietly looked on and 
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seen him, year after yeaT, arming himself against its order and peace ; 
and who is most to blame when at last he deals the guilty blow. A 
moral care over the tempted and ignorant portion of the state is a 
primary duty of society. 

I know that objection will be made to this representation of duty. 
It will be said, by not a few, l# We have not time to take care of others. 
We do our part in taking care of ourselves and our families. Let every 
man watch over his own household, and society will be at peace,” I 
reply, first, this defence is not founded in truth. Very few can honestly 
say, that they have no time or strength to spend beyond their families. 
How much time, thought, wealth, strength, is wasted, absolutely wasted 
by a large proportion of every people! Were the will equal to the 
power, were there a fraternal concern for the falling and fallen members 
of the community, what an amount of energy would be spent in re* 
deeming society from its terrible evils, without the slightest diminution 
of exertion at home! 

But, still more, wo defeat ourselves, when we neglect the moral stato 
of the city where we live, under pretence of caring for our families. 
How little may it profit you, my friends, that you labour at home, if in 
the next street, amidst haunts of vice, the incendiary, the thief, tlio 
ruffian, is learning his lesson, or preparing his instruments of destruction ? 
How little may it profit you, that you aro striving to educate your 
children, if around you, the children of others are neglected, are con- 
taminated with evil principles or impure passions? Where is it that, 
our sons often receive the most powerful impulses? In the street, at 
school, from associates. Their ruin may bo sealed by a young female 
brought up in the haunts of vice. Their first oaths may be echoes of 
profaneuess which they hear from the sons of the abandoned. What is 
the great obstruction to our efforts for educating our children ? It is 
the corruption around us. That corruption steals into our homes, and 
neutralises the influence of home. We hope to keep our little circle 
pure amidst general impurity. This is like striving to keep our parti- 
cular houses healthy, when infection is raging around us. If an 
accumulation of filth in our neighbourhood, were sending forth foul 
stench and pestilential vapours on every side, we should not plead as a 
reason for letting it remain, that we were striving to prevent a like 
accumulation within our own doors. Disease would not less certainly 
invade us, because the source of it was not prepared by ourselves. The 
infection of moral, evil is as perilous as that of the plague. We have a 
personal interest in the prevalence of order and good principles on every 
side. If any member of the social body suffer, all must suffer with it. 
This is God s ordination and his merciful ordination. It is thus that 
he summons us to watch over our brother for his good. In this city, 
where the children are taught chiefly in public schools, ell parents have 
peculiar reason for seeking that all classes of society be improved. 

Let me add one more reply to the excuse for neglecting others, drawn 
from the necessity of attending to our own families. True, we must 
attend, to our families; but what is the great end which we should 
propose in regard to 6ur children? Is it, to train them up for themselves 
only? to shut them up in their own pleasures? to give them a know- 
ledge by which they may serve their private interests? Should it not 
be our first care, to breathe into them the spirit of Christians? to give 
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them a generous interest in our race? to fit them to live and to die for 
their fellow-beings ? Is not this the true education ? And can wc, then, 
educate them better, than by giving them, in our own persons, examples 
of a true concern for our less prosperous felloe-creatures ? Should not 
our common tones awaken- in them sympathywith the poor, and ignorant, 
and depraved? Should not the influences of home fit them to go forth 
as the benefactors of their rac8? This is a Christian education. This 
is worth all accomplishments. Give to society a generous, disinterested 
son or daughter, and you will pay with interest the debt you owe it. 
Blossed is that home, where such members are formed, to be heads of 
future families and fountains of pure influence to the communities of 
which they form a part. In this respect our education is most deficient. 
Whilst we pay profusely for superficial accomplishments, very littlo is 
done to breathe a noble, heroic, self-sacrificing spirit into the young. 

In reply to these remarks, ill-boding scepticism will cry out, “ Why 
all this labour? Society cannot be improved. Its evils cannot be done 
awa^.” But this croaking has little significance to one who believes in 
Christ, the divinely ordained Regenerator of the world, and who 
compares, in the light of history, the present with past times. On these 
authorities, I maintain that society can be improved. I am confident, 
that this city would become a new place, a new creation, were the 
intelligent and good to seek in earnest to spread their intelligence and 
goodness. We have powers enough here for a mighty change, were 
they faithfully used. I would add, that God permits evils for this very 
end, that they should be resisted and subdued. He intends that this 
world shall grow better and happier, not through his own immediate 
agency, but through the labours and sufferings of benevolence. This 
world is left, in a measure, to the power of evil, that it should become 
a monument, a trophy to the power of goodness. The greatness of its 
crimes and woes is not a ground for despair, but a call to greater effort. 
Oil our earth the Divine Philanthropist has begun a war with evil. His 
cross is erected to gather together soldiers for the conflict, and victory 
is written in his blood. The spirit which Jesus Christ breathes, has 
already proved itself equal to this warfare. How much has it already 
done to repress ferocity in Christian nations, to purify domestic life, to 
abolish or mitigate slavery, to provide asylums for disease and want? 
These are but its first-fruits. In the progress already made by com- 
munities under its influences, we aro taught that society is not destined 
to repeat itself perpetually, to stand still forever. We learn, that great 
cities need not continue to be sinks of pollution. No man has seized 
the grand peculiarity of the present age, who does not see in it the 
means and material of a vast and beneficent social change. The revo- 
lution which we are called to advance, has in truth begun. The great 
distinction of our times, is a diffusion of intelligence, and refinement, 
and of the Bpirit of progress, through a vastly wider sphere than 
formerly. The middle and labouring classes have means of improve- 
ment not dreamed of in earlier times*, and why stop here? Why not 
increase these means where now enjoyed ? Why not extend them, where 
they are not possessed? Why shall any portion of the community be 
deprived of light, of sympathy, of the aids by which they may rise to 
comfort and virtue? 

At the present moment, it is singularly unreasonable to doubt aud 
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despair of the improvement of society. Providence is placing before our 

eyes, in broad light, the success of efforts for the melioration of human 
affairs. I might refer to the change produced among ourselves within 
a few years, by the exertions of good men for the suppression of 
intemperance, the very Vice which seemed the most inveterate, and 
which, more than all other, spreads poverty and crime. But this moral 
revolution in our own country sinks into "nothing, when compared with 
the amazing and incredible work now in progress on the other side of 
the ocean. A few years ago. had we been called to name the country 
of all others most degraded, beggared, and hopelessly crushed by 
mtemperanco, we should have selected Ireland. There, men and 
women, old and young, were alike swept away by what seemed the 
irresistible torrent. Childhood was baptised into drunkenness. And 
now, in the short space of two or three years, this vice of ages has 
almost been rooted out. In a moral point of view, the Ireland of the 
past is vanished. A new Ireland has started into life. Three millions 
of her population have taken the pledge of total abstinence, and 
instances of violating the plodge are very, very rare. The great national 
anniversaries, on which the whole labouring population used to be 
dissolved in excess, are now given to innocent pleasures. The excise 
ardent spirits has now been diminished nearly half a million sterling. 
History records no revolution like this. It is the grand event of tho 
present day. Father Mathew, the leader in this moral revolution, 
ranks far above the heroes and statesmen of the times. As Protestants, 
we smile at the old legends of the Catholic Church ; but hero is some- 
thing greater, and it is true. However wo may question tho claims of 
her departed saints, sho has a living minister, if he may be judged from 
one work, who deserves to be canonized, and whose name should be 
placed in the calendar not far below Apostles. And is this an ago in 
which to be sceptical as to radical changes in society, as to the recovery 
of the mass of men from brutal ignorance and still more brutal vice? 

The remarks which have now been made, are needed at the present 
moment. Our city is growing, and we are impatient for its more rapid 
growth, as if size and numbers were happiness. We are anxious to swell 
our population. Is it not worth our while to inquire, what kind of a 
population we are to gather here ? Are we so blind as to be willing 
and anxious to repeat the experience of other cities? Are we willing 
to increase only our physical comforts, our material wealth? Do we not 
know, that great cities have hitherto drawn together the abandoned? 
have bred a horde of ignorant, profligate, criminal poor? have been 
deformed by the horrible contrasts of luxury and famine, of splendour 
and abject woe? Do we not know, that, among the indigent and labori- 
ous classes of great cities, the mortality is fearfully great in comparison 
with that of the country, a result to be traced to the pestilential 
atmosphere which these people breathe, to the filth, darkness, and 
dampness of their dwellings, to the suffering, comfortless condition of 
their children, and to the gross vices which spring up from ignorance 
and destitution? Do we want no better destiny for this our dear and 
honoured metropolis? You will not suspect me of being a foe to what 
are called improvements. Let our city grow. Let railroads connect it 
with the distant West. Let commerce link it with the remotest East. 
But, whilst its wealth and numbers grow, let its means of intelligence, 
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religion, virtue, domestic purity , and fraternal union, grow foster. Let 
us 1)0 more anxious for moral than physical growth. May God with- 
hold prosperity, unless it is to be inspired, hallowed, ennobled bj public 
spirit, by institutions for higher education, and by increasing concern of 
the enlightened and opulent, for the ignorant and poor. If prosperity 
is to narrow and harden us, to divide us into castes of high and low, to 
corrupt the rich by extravagance and pride, and to create a more 
reckless class of poor, then God avert it from us. But prosperity need 
not bo so abused. It admits of noble uses. It may multiply the means 
of good. It may multiply teachers of truth and virtue. It may make 
the desert places of society blossom as the rose. To this end may our 
prosperity be consecrated. Thus may we requite the Author of all good. 

I low we may accomplish the good work now set before us, I have not 
time to say. 1 would only ask your attention to one means of improving 
our city, to which our attention is particularly called by the occasion 
which has brought us together. I refer to the Ministry at Large. The 
reasons of this institution are too obvious to require laboured exposition. 
That those classes of society, which enjoy fewest advantages of educa- 
tion, peculiarly need instruction and the voice of the living teacher ; 
that those, whose habits, conditions, and wants exclude them, in effect, 
from our churches, should be visited in their homes by the ministers of 
Christianity, — who does not see and acknowledge ? If we, with every 
means of culture, need the Christian ministry, the poor need it more. 
Is it not a duty, and should we not rejoice, to send forth faithful, 
enlightened men, whose office shall be, to strengthen those whom corrupt 
influences are sweeping from duty with peculiar power, to guide thoso 
who have no other counsellor, to admonish and cheer those who are 
pressed with heaviest temptations, to aw r akeu the minds of those who 
are almost unconscious of their intellectual powers, to breathe fortitude 
into those who suffer most, to open a better world to those to whom 
this world is darkened, and, above all, to snatch their children from 
ruin, to protect the young who seem born to a heritage of want or 
crime? The ministry devoted to these offices, is undeniably a wise, 
Christian, noble institution. This evening you are called to contribute 
to its support. Do so cheerfully. You are not called to uphold a plan 
of doubtful charity, or to send teachers to remote regions, where years 
of anxious labour must be spent on an unbroken, unthankful soil, before 
the fruit can appear. You are invited to sustain an institution, seated 
in the heart of our city, and which, as you know, is sending the waters 
of life through our own population. Its chapels, Sunday-schools, 
libraries, are in the midst of you. The doors to which its ministers 
carry counsel and consolation, are near your own. You seo its influ- 
ences this moment in these children. Its aim is, to remove the saddest 
features of our civilization, the deep corruption of great cities ; and in 
the energy which it now puts forth, we have a pledge of a happier era, 
in which society will prosper without the terrible sacrifice of so many 
of its members. May tliis good work go on and spread, and may future 
generations bless us for saving them from some of the worst ovils which 
darken our own age. 

I have now closed my remarks on the general topic suggested by tliis 
occasion. But tbo work of the Ministry for the Poor, has brought to 
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my mind solemn and tender thoughts , which I know you will not think 
foreign to our present meeting, and which it will be a relief to my own 
spirit to express. The Ministry at Large in this city, was chiefly ori- 
ginated and established by one of my earliest, dearest friends, who 
closed his eyes, not many months since, on a foreign shore. Allow me 
to pay a tribute to his memory ; and in doing this, allow me to speak 
with the freedom of friendship. I have not laboured to collect mate- 
rials for a regular history of this distinguished man, for I believe that 
I shall be more just to his memory in giving reminiscences of our long 
intercourse, than in reporting a series of events. I will utter, with all 
simplicity, what rises to my memory, and I hope that the clear image 
which I bear of my departed friend may be transferred to the hoarts of 
my hearers. 

My acquaintance with Joseph Tuckerman began about forty-soven 
years ago, and, during most of the time which has since elapsed, we 
lived together as brothers, communicating thoughts, feelings, reproofs, 
encouragements, with a faithfulness not often surpassed. I think of 
him with peculiar pleasure, as he was, perhaps, the most signal exam- 
ple, within my remembrance, of Improvement — of a man overcoming 
obstacles, and mating progress under disadvantages. When I first met 
him in college, he had the innocence of childhood ; he was sympathising, 
generous, without a stain of the vices to which youth is prone ; but he 
did not seem to have any serious views of life. Three years he passed 
almost as a holy day, unconscious of his privileges, uninterested in his 
severer studies, surrendering himself to sportive impulses, which, how- 
ever harmless in themselves, consumed the hours which should have 
been given to toil. How often has he spoken to me, with grief and 
compunction, of his early wasted life! In his last college year, a change 
began, and the remote cause of it he often spoke of with lively sensibi- 
lity. His mother, he was accustomed to say, was one of the best of 
women. She had instilled into him the truths of religion with a mo- 
ther's love, tempered with no common wisdom. The seed was sown in 
a kindly nature. The religious principle, which at first had only been 
a restraint from evil, began to incite to good; and to this, the 
progress and greatness of his life were mainly due. On leaving college 
he gave himself up to the Christian ministry ; but with the unchast- 
ened inconsideration of his youth, ho plunged into its duties with little 
preparation. The consequence was a succession of mortifications most 
painful at the time, but of which he afterwards spoke as a merciful 
discipline. So unpromising was the opening of a career of singular 
energy and usefulness. 

By the kind ordination of Providence, he was settled in a small, 
obscure parish, which offered nothing to gratify ambition or to dissipate 
the mind. Years passed in a life which we should call monotonous, 
but which was singularly fitted to give him the calmness and steadiness 
which he needed. Here he became a student, a faithfhl, laborious 
student, and accumulated much knowledge, and devoted no little time to 
the thorny topics of theology. Thus the defects of his early intellectual 
training were repaired, and his faculties sharpened and invigorated. 

He was not, hcivever, made to weal out life in such pursuits. His 
strength did not lie i^ afetract speculation. Had he given himself to 
this, he would never nave forced his way to new or great views. Ilis 
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heart was his great power . To his moral, religious, benevolent senti- 
ments, he owed chiefly the expansion of his intellectual nature . Hav- 
ing laid a good foundation bj study, an unerring instinct taught him 
that study was not his vocation. His heart yearned for active life. He 
became more and more penetrated with the miseries and crimes of the 
world. As he sat in his lonely study, the thought of what men endured 
on the land and the sea, withdrew him from his books. He was irre- 
sistibly attracted towards his fellow-creatures by their sufferings, and, 
still more, by a consciousness that .there was something great beneath 
their sufferings, by a sympathy with their spiritual wants. His study- 
window looked on the sea, and the white sail, as it skirted the horizon, 
reminded him of the ignorance and moral perils of the sailor; and 
accordingly he was the first man in the country to make an effort for 
the improvement and instruction of this class of men. The society 
which ho instituted for this end, did not answer its purpose, for he knew 
little or nothing of the people he wished to serve, nor was the commu- 
nity then awake, as it now is, to the work of reform. But the spirit 
which was moving in him, was not depressed by failure. Ho soon gave 
himself with zeal to the missionary cause ; thought, talked, and wrote 
about it with characteristic energy ; and, had not family ties prevented, 
would have devoted himself, I believe, to the service of the heathen. 

Whilst the passion for conflict with evil was struggling within him, 
his health failed, and for a time ho had reason to fear that he was to 
be cut off from usefulness. But the same gracious Providence, which 
had ordained, with signal kindness, the events of his past existence, was 
guiding him through this dark passage to the great sphere and purpose 
of his life. His disease incapacitated him for answering the demand 
made upon his voice by the pulpit. He felt that he must cease from 
regular preaching ; and what, then, was he to do ? In a favoured hour, 
the thought of devoting himself to the service of the poor of this city 
entered his mind, and met a response within, which gave it the charac- 
ter of a Divine monition. He consulted me, and in obedience to a long- 
rooted conviction, that society needs new ministerics and agencies for 
its redemption, and that men, inspired with self-sacrificing zeal for its re- 
dempti on, are G od’s best gifts to tlio world, I encouraged his faith and hope. 

At first, he entered almost tremblingly the houses of the poor, where 
he was a stranger, to offer his sympathy and friendship. But “ the 
sheep knew the voice of the shepherd,” The poor recognised by in- 
stinct, thoir friend, and, from the first moment, a relation of singular 
tenderness and confidence was established between them. That part of 
his life I well remember, for he came often to pour into my car and 
heart his experience and success. I well remember the effect which 
contact with the poor produced on his mind. He had loved them when 
he knew little of them, when their distresses came to him through the 
imagination. But he was a proof that no speculation or imagination 
can do the work of actual knowledge. So deep was the sympathy, so 
intense the interest which the poor excited in him, that it seemed as if 
a new fountain of love had been opened within him. No favourite of 
fortune could have repaired to a palace, where the rays of royal favour 
were to be contred on him, with a more eager spirit and quicker step, 
than our friend hastened to the abodes of want in the darkest alleys of 
our city, llow often have I stood humbled before the deep spiritual 
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love which burst from him in those frco communications which few 
enjoyed beside myself, I cannot forget one evening, when, in convers- 
ing with the late Dr. Follen and myself on the claims of the poor, and 
on'tho cold-heartedness of society, he not only deeply moved us, but filled us 
with amazement by his depth of feeling and energy of utterance ; nor 
can I forget, how, when ho left us, Dr. Follen, a man fitted by his own 
spirit to judge of greatness, said to me, lie is a great man. 

This strong love for his felloe-creatures was not a wild enthusiasm. 
It was founded on clear, deliberate perception of the spiritual nature, 
the immortal destination of every human being. Whoever discerns 
truly, and feels deeply, this greatness of humanity, this relation of the 
soul to God, must indeed pass for an enthusiast in the present day ; for 
our state of society is, in a great degree, a denial of the higher rights, 
claims, and destinies of a human being. 

It was this love for the poor which gave to our friend’s labours their 
efficacy, which made his ministry a living thing, and which gave it 
perpetuity. This house and our other chapels had their foundation in 
this love. He could not be kept from the poor. Cold, storms, sick- 
ness, severe pain, could not shut him up at home. Nothing but his 
domestic ties prevented him from taking up his abode among the indi- 
gent. He would sometimes say, that could he, on leaving the world, 
choose his sphere, it would be that of a ministering spirit to the poor 
and if the spirits of departed good men return to our world, his, I doubt 
not, might be found in the haunts of want and woe. In this, as I have 
already said, there was no blinding enthusiasm. He saw distinctly the 
vices which are often found among the poor, their craft, and sloth, and 
ingratitude. His ministry was carried on in the midst of their frequent 
filth and recklessness. The coarsest realities pressed him on every side. 
These were not the scenes to make an enthusiast. But amidst these 
he saw, now the fainter signs, now the triumphs of a divine virtue. It 
was his delight to relate examples of patience, disinterestedness, piety, 
amidst severest sufferings. These taught him, that, in the poorest 
hovels, he was walking among immortals, and his faith in the divinity 
within the soul, turned his ministry into joy. 

Dr. Tuckerman has sometimes been called the Founder of tho 
Ministry at Large. If by this language be meant, that he first planned 
and established a distinct ministry for the poor, the language is incorrect. 
Before liis time there had been men, who had devoted themselves 
exclusively and faithfully to the religious instruction of those who cannot 
be gathered into the ordinary places of worship, liis merit lay in giving 
a new life to the work, in showing what it could do, in raising it from 
neglect , to a high place among the means of regenerating the world, and 
in awakening new hopes of the improvement of what had been looked 
on as th^ hopeless portion of society. The greatest benefactors of men, 
are not so much those who discover or contrive wholly original and 
untried modes of action, as those who seize on familiar means or agencies 
and exalt thorn into new powers. Our friend had hardly entered into his 
ministry, when he discovered its capacities. He saw, that it opened 
a sphere of usefulness which had hardly been dreamed of. With 
prophetic faith, he threw into it his whole soul; and liis oxample and 
success raised up others to confide in and to wield the same power, 
lie may thus b0 said, in an important sense, to havo established this 
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ministry. Through him it has taken root in men’s faith. It has 
passed, with all the energy which h# imparted to it, into other hands, 
and is seen and felt to deserve a place among our permanent institutions. 
Much of this success was undoubtedly dueto his singleness of heart ; but 
much also to his clear insight into the principles of human nature, which 
rendered the poor open to good influences, and into the means by which 
human beings in their condition may be most effectually approached. 

In carrying on this great work, Dr. Tuckerman did not stand alone. 
He received important aids from* sympathising friends. He began his 
labours under the patronage of the American Unitarian Association. 
At length to ensure the continuance of the Ministry at Large and to 
extend its operation, a Union, or, as it is called, a Fraternity of several 
Churches in the city was formed, to take this important work under its 
guidance and care. There were some among us, who had come to feel, 
that a Christian church was established not only for the edification of 
its own members, but for the general cause of Christianity ; and that 
it was especially bound to extend the means of moral and religious 
instruction to such families or individuals in its neighbourhood, as from 
poverty or any other causes were deprived of the benefit of the public 
ordinances of religion. In conformity to this idea, the Fraternity was 
formed, on a simple but efficient plan. In each of the churches disposed 
to co-operate for the support of the Ministry at Large, a branch asso- 
ciation is established, the members of which contribute to this work 
according to their means or sense of duty, and which is represented in 
a central board, to whose discretion the management of the whole 
concern is entrusted. By this arrangement various good ends are 
accomplished. The ministry of the poor has become linked with our 
most important religious institution, and may be hoped to partake of 
the durableness of the regular ministry. The churches are knit together 
by a new bond, not one of creeds, or tribunals, or organizations to 
accumulate power, but the holy bond of charity ; and still more, they 
are brought to recognise distinctly and practically their obligation to 
look beyond themselves, and to labour for the extension of Christian 
truth and virtue. 

This association gave but a small salary to Dr. Tuckerman, but ho 
desired nothing beyond what was necessary to save him from debt ; and 
this he did desire. On this point he was peculiarly sensitive, so much 
so, that a notice of him would bo imperfect, in which this trait should 
be omitted. Ho shrunk from the slightest pecuniary embarrassment 
as an intolerable evil. 44 Owe no man anything,” was a precept which 
he kept in sight in all his domestic arrangements; and by his strict 
economy and wise providence, he was able to spend a long life and bring 
up a large family, without once anticipating his income, or without 
contracting a debt. Some of his fHends, of looser habits, received lessons 
of wisdom and reproof in this respect from his counsel and example. 

As to the great ideas which ruled over and guided his ministry, and 
as to tho details of his operations, they may be gathered best from the 
reports which lie was accustomed to make to the societies under whose 
patronage ho acted. He published indeed a volume on this subject; 
but it is hardly worthy of nis abilities or his cause. It was prepared 
under the pressure of disease, when his constitution was so exhausted 
by excessive labour, that he was compelled to forego all out-door duties. 
vol. u. Q 
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He wrote it with a morbid impatience, as if he might be taken away 
before giving it to the world. truth to bo regarded as an 

extemporaneous effusion. It was htlped through the press, whilst the 
friends whom he had consulted Were hoping thhMi^fM undergoing a 
patient revision. Thus hastily composed, it W&s i®|&$iarUy diffuse, a 
fault which marks his most careful writings. It mfcrfijt' indeed have 
been compressed to half the size ; and, as might be expected, it fell 
almost dead from the press. This sore trial he here with great equa- 
nimity ; but he felt it deeply. The saddest words I heard from him in 
his sickness, were those m which he expressed his regrets at having 
precipitated this publication. 

It is in his reports chiefly, that the history of his ministry is to bo 
studied. These are a treasure for the man who would act wisely on the 
poor. They are records of an uncommonly various experience. Thoy 
show his insight into the temptations, perils, hearts of the depressed 
and indigent; and, whilst exposing their errors and sins, breathe a 
never-failing sympathy. It is easy to see in these, that the great 
principle which animated his ministry, was an immoveable faith in God’s 
merciful purposes towards the poor. Their condition never for a 
moment seemed to him to separate them from their Creator. On the 
contrary* he felt God’s presence in the narrow, comfortless dwelling of 
the poor, as he felt it nowhere else. 

His perpetual recognition of the spiritual, immortal nature of the 
poor, gave to all his intercourse a character of tenderness and respect. 
He spoko to them plainly, boldly, but still as to the children of the same 
Infinite Father. He trusted in man’s moral nature, however bruised 
and crushed: he was sure that no heart could resist him, if he could 
but convince it of his sincere brotherly concern. One rule he observed 
almost too instinctively, to make it a rule. He always spoke encou- 
ragingly. He felt that the weight under which the poor man’s spirit 
was already sinking, needed no addition from the harshness of his 
spiritual guide. He went forth in the power of brotherly love, and 
found it a divine armour. On this point too much cannot be said. 
The city of Boston has the honour, above all cities, of proving how 
much can be accomplished by a generous, affectionate mode of speech 
and action, among those classes of society which it has been thought 
can only be reached by menace, sternness, and terror. Dr. Tuckerman 
and his successors, in their intercourse with the , poor, and the Rev. 
Mr. l&jdor, in his labours among seamen, have taught us, that men, 
in the tnost unpromising conditions, are to be treated as men; that 
under and even rags, may be found tender and noble 

heaths ; and that the heart, even when hardened, still responds to the 
voioeofa friend and brother. The horrible thought, that certain 
porticos of to be kept down ^ appeals to their superstition 

and fear, a refutation very cheering to the friends of 

humanity, -wifThckerihan carried among the poor his own highest 
views of religion, and often spoke to me pf the eagerness with which 
e.was indeed too wisea man to give them in an 
ahg&^ language. They were steeped in his 

heart **T to 'tulips ; and flowing warm and 

fresh from tins fountain* they were drunk in as living waters by the 
thirsty souls of the poor. 
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A great secret of Dr. Tuekerman’s success lay in his strong interest 
in individuals. It was not in his'hitture to act on masses by general 
methods ; he threw his soul into particular cases. Every sufferer whom 
he visited, seemed Id awaken in him a special affection and concern. 
I remember Well the language which he once used in regard to a man 
who had gone* for astray* He said to me with deep emotion, “ I want 
that marrs soul; I must save him.” He made the worst feel that they 
had a friend, aim by his personalinterest linked them anew with their 
race. 

Let me add another explication of his success. He sought for 
something to love in all. He seized on anything good, which might 
remain in the fallen spirit ; on any domestic affection, any generous 
feeling, which might have escaped the wreck of the character. If lie 
could but touch one chord of love, one tender recollection of home, one 
feeling of shame or sorrow for the past, no matter how faintly, he 
rejoiced and took courage, like the good physician, who, in watching 
over the drowned, detects a flutter of the pulse or the feeblest sign of 
life. His hope in such cases tended to fulfil itself. His tones awakened 
a like hope in the fallen. “ He did not break the bruised reed or quench 
the smoking flax.” 

lie began his ministry expecting to accomplish his work by visiting 
and conversation, and this he always relied on as the most important 
means of usefulness. But he soon found, that social worship could not 
be dispensed with, that this was a want of human nature, that the poor, 
by the mere circumstance of leaving their homes and coming together 
in decent apparel for the worship of God, received a salutary impulse, 
and that, in this way, they could- be brought most effectually to act on 
one another for good, lie therefore resumed preaching, though unequal 
to the effort. The effect of this new situation in awakening his powers 
as a preacher was striking. In his sermons written for common con- 
gregations, he had never been very attractive ; but his free, extempo- 
raneous, fervent address, drew round him a crowd of poor who hung on 
his lips ; and those who were not poor were moved by his fervent 
utterance. His idea of preaching underwent a great change. Whilst 
abstaining from public complaint, he would in private mourn over the 
lifeless discussions of the pulpit, which too often make the church cold 
as the grave. * 

His influence over the poor was a good deal increased by the variety 
of forms in which he exerted it. He was not merely a spiritual guide. 
He had much skill in the details of common life, was a good economist, 
understood much about the trades and labours in which the poor are 
most occupied, could suggest expedients for diminishing expend and 
multiplying comforts* and by these homely gifts won the confidence of 
the poor. He could sympathise with them m their minutest wants and 
sufferings, and opened a way for his high truths by being a wise 
counsellor as to their worldly interests. At the very moment, when he 
passed with some for an enthusiast, he was teaching household manage- 
ment to a poor woman, or contriving employment for her husband, or 
finding a place for her child. , t . 

This reminds me of one branch bf his labours in which he took special 
interest. He felt deeply for the children of the poor. They were in 
his mind habitually as he walked the streets, and when he entered the 
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indigent dwelling. He used to stop to inquire into the residence and 
history of the begging child. He visited the market and the wharf, to 
discover the young who were wasting the day in sloth, taking their 
first lessons in the art of theft. He was unwearied in his efforts to 
place these children in schools ; and multitudes owe to him their moral 
safety and the education which prepared them for respectable lives. 
Through liis means, not a few, who had escaped all domestic control 
and entered on the downward path of crime, were sent to the house of 
reformatidh ; and he delighted to meet or speak of those who under this 
influence had been restored to innocence. *To the interest which he 
awakened in the unprotected children of the poor, we owe chiefly the 
establishment of the Farm School. If any subject peculiarly occupied 
his thoughts and heart, it was the duty of the city to that portion of 
the young, who, if not adopted by society, must grow up to guilt and 
shame and public punishment. If his benevolence ever broke out in 
bitter reproach, it was in speaking of the general insensibility to the ne- 
glected child, trained up by its parents to beggary and fraud, accustomed 
to breathe the fumes of intemperance, and left to look on vice as its 
natural state. Such was his influence, that street-beggary sensibly 
declined among us, an effect indicating an extent of good influence, not 
easily apprehended. 

To show his generous modes of viewing the poor, I would state, that 
for & time he assembled the children one afternoon in the week to give 
them instruction in natural history. He took great delight in this 
branch of knowledge, and had stored up in his mind a large number of 
facts, illustrative of the wisdom and goodness of God in the creation. 
These he used to unfold, and was able to awaken the curiosity and fix 
the attention of his young hearers; of which indeed they furnished 
proof, by giving him a portion of time usually spent in play. His want 
of strength, which compelled him to relinquish the pulpit, obliged him 
to give up this mode of teaching, after a short trial. 

I mention these various exertions, as illustrative of the enlarged spirit 
which he carried into his work. His great object was to promote reli- 
gion; but religion did not stand alone in his mind. He felt its 
connection with intellectual cultivation, with wise household manage- 
ment, with neatness and propriety of manners, and especially with the 
discharge of parental duty ; and his labours may be said to have covered 
almost all the departments of social life, The truth is, that his heart 
was in his work. Ho did not think of it as the work of a day, or of a 
few years, but of life. He wanted to grow old and die in it. The 
world opened nothing to him in all its various callings, more honourable, 
mqre godlike. His ambition, of which be had his share, and his 
disinterested and religious principles, all flowed into this channel; so 
that he aoted witii unfitted energy, with a whole soul. Hence he 
became fruitful in exponents, detected new modes of influence, wound 
his way to his end flatly and indirectly, and contrived to turn almost 
everything to ac^Un|. 5 Some indeed complained, that he dragged his 
poor into all cOmjf&WS and conversation. But we must learn to bear 
tho infirmities of a fervent spirit, and to forgive a love which is stronger 
than our own, tboughit may happen to want the social tact, in which 
tho indifferent and trifling are apt to mako the most proficiency. 

On one subject, Dr. Tuckerman agreed in opinion and feeling with all 
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who visit and labour for the poor. He felt that the poverty of our city 
was due chiefly to Intemperance, and that this enhances infinitely the 
woes of a destitute condition. A poor family into which this vice had 
not found its way, was a privileged place in his sight. Poverty without 
drunkenness hardly seemed to rank as an evil, by the si4e of that which 
drunkenness had generated. If there was one of our citizens whom 
he honoured, as eminently the friend of the poor, it was that unwearied 
philanthropist, who, whilst his heart and hands are open to all the 
claims of misery, has selected as his peculiar care the causo of tempe- 
rance.* Dr. Tuckerman’s spirifgroaned under the evils of intemperance, 
as the ancient prophets under the burden of the woes which they were 
sent to denounce. The iumes of a distillery were, to his keen feelings, 
more noisome and deadly than the vapours of putrefaction and pestilence, 
lie looked on a shop for vending ardent spirits, as he would have looked 
on a pitfall opening into hell. At the sight of men, who, under all our 
present lights, aro growing rich by spreading these poisons through the 
land, he felt, I doubt not, how the curses of ^lie lost and the groans of 
ruined wives and children were rising up against them. I know, for I 
have heard, the vehemence of entreaty with which Dr. Tuckennan 
sometimes approached the intemperate, and he has often related to me 
his persevering efforts for their recovery. Could he have bequeathed to 
the sober and Christian part of this city and Commonwealth, his intense 
convictions in regard to this vice, it would soon be repressed ; the sanc- 
tion of public authority would no longer be given to its detestable 
haunts ; one chief source of the miseries of our civilization would be 
dried up. 

Tlio influence of Dr. Tuckerman’s labours was not confined to this 
city or country. Ilis reports found their way to Europe, and awakened 
similar exertions. When his declining health obliged him to cross tho 
ocean not many years since, he met in England a cordial welcome from 
kindred spirits. Ilis society was coveted by the good and eminent, 
and his experience listened to with profound respect. It was his happi- 
ness to meet there Rammobun Roy. I was informed by a friend, who 
was present at their interviews, that this wise and great Hindoo, whoso 
oriental courtesy overflowed towards all, still distinguished our country- 
man by the affectionate veneration with whicli he embraced him. in 
France he was received with much kindness by the Baron Degerando, 
the distinguished philosopher and philanthropist, whose extensive and 
profound researches iuto poverty, and into the means of its prevention 
or cure, have left him no rival, whether in the present or past times. 
This virtuous man, whose single name is enough to redeem France from 
the reproach, sometimes thrown on her, of indifference to the cause of 
humanity, has testified in private letters and in his writings, his high 
consideration for the character and labours of our departed friend. In 
truth, Dr. Tuckerman’s influence is now felt on both sides the ocean, 
and his name, linked as it is with the ministry of the poor, is one of the 
few among us which will be transmitted to remote posterity. There is 
hardly a more enduring monument, on whicli a man can inscribe his 
name, than a beneficent institution founded on the principles of human 
nature, and which is to act on large portions of society. Schemes of 
policy, accumulations of power, and almost all the writings of an age 

* Moses Grant. 
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pass away. The men who make most noise, are lost and forgotten like 
the blasts of a trumpet. But Institutions, wrought into a people’s 
habits, and especially incorporated with Christianity, that immortal 
truth, that everlasting kingdom, endure for ages. Our friend has left 
a name to live ;^not that a name is worth an anxious thought ; but the 
ambitious, who mistake for it the shout, of a brief day, may be usefully 
reminded, that it is the meed of those who are toiling in obscure paths, 
and on whom they hardly deign to bestow a passing thought. Dr. 
Tuckerman was not wholly raised above this motive ; and who of us is? 
But his work was incomparably dearer to him than renown ; he toiled 
for years without dreaming of the reputation it was to bestow; and in 
that season of small things he used to say, thal if the rich and great, 
who helped to sustain him, could understand the dignity and happiness 
of his calling, they would covet it themselves, and choose to partake the 
toil which they deputed to another. 

There was one testimony to his usefulness which gave him pleasure, 
and that was the sympaftiy of Christians who differed from him in 
opinion. He went among the poor to serve the purposes of no sect, but 
to breathe into them the spirit and hopes of Jesus Christ; and in all 
sects he found hearty well-wishers, and perhaps he left on none of us 
deeper impressions of Ms piety, than on those with whose peculiarities 
ho had least communion. 

Among the propitious circumstances of the life of Dr. Tuckerman, 
I ooghtnot to pass over his domestic ties. He was twice fcarried, and 
each of these connexions gave him an invaluable friend. I was parti- 
cularly acquainted with his last wife, with whom a large part of his life 
was spent, and am happy to pay this tribute to her singular worth. Her 
reserve and shrinking delicacy threw a veil over her beautiful character. 
She was little known beyond her home ; but there she silently spread 
around her that soft, pure light, the preciousness of which is never fully 
understood till it is quenched. The good Providence which adapts 
blessings to our wants, was particularly manifested in giving to our 
friend such a companion. Her calm, gentle wisdom, her sweet humility, 
her sympathy, which, though tender, was too serene to disturb her clear 
perceptions, fitted her to act instinctively, and without the consciousness 
of either party, on his more sanguine, ardent mind. She was truly a 
spirit of pod, diffusing a tranquillising influence too mildly to be 
thought of, and therefore more sure. The blow which took her from 
him, left a wound which time could not heal. Had his strength been 
continued so that he could have gone from the house of mourning to the 
haunts of poverty, he would have escaped, for a good part of the day, 
the sense ef his bereavement. But a few minutes’ walk in the street 
now sent him weari^d heme. There, the loving eye which had so long 
brightened hk^ntrance, was to shed its mild beam on him no more. 
There the. voice, that had daily inquired into his labours, and like 
another conscience had whispered a sweet approval, was still. There 
the sympathy, which had pressed with tender hand his aching head, 
and by its nursing OUiWhad postponed the hour of exhaustion and disease, 
was gone. He Wa*'*g& $a4feed frftalone; for filial love and reverence 
spared no soothing fmi thhie, though frit and spoken of as most 

precious, could not tale tlm place of what had been removed. This great 
loss produced no burst of grief* It was a still, deop sorrow, the feeling 
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of a mighty void, the last burden which the spirit can cast off. His 
attachment to life from this moment sensibly declined. In seasons of 
peculiar sensibility he wished to be gone. He kept near him the likeness 
of his departed mend, and spoke to me more than once of the solace 
which he had found in it, as what I, in my more favoured lot, could not 
comprehend. He heard her voice from another world, and his antici- 
pations of that world, always strong, became now more vivid and 
touching. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the singular social virtues of Dr. 
Tuckerman. It is, however, true, that in his casual intercourse with 
strangers, he did not make as favourable an impression as might have 
been expected from such a man. He seemed to those who saw him 
seldom, too self-conscious. His excitable temperament sometimes 
hurried him into extravagance of speech. Ilis feelings sometimes pre- 
vailed over his judgment. He wanted skill to detect the point beyond 
which the sympathy of the hearer could not follow him, so that he 
sometimes seemed to exact undue attention. The truth is, that human 
nature, even in very good men, is disproportioned, imperfect. We 
sometimes express our wonder at the meeting of elements so incongru- 
ous in the same character. But is there one of us so advanced, as not 
to know, from inward experience, the contradictions of the human soul? 
It is cheering to think, how little our trust in superior goodness is im- 
paired by these partial obscurations. No man perhaps saw more 
distinctly than myself the imperfections of the good man of whom I 
speak. But my confidence in his great virtues was as firm as if he had 
been faultless. There was a genuineness in his love, his disinterested- 
ness, of which I had no more doubt than of his existence. If ever man 
gave himself sincerely to the service of his race, it was he. — I have 
made these remarks, because I have long questioned the morality and 
wisdom of the prevalent style of indiscriminate praise of the dead. I 
fear we give a suspiciousness to our delineations of our friends, by 
throwing over them the hues of unreal perfection. I hold no man to bo 
worthy of eulogy, who cannot afford to be spoken of as he was, who 
after the worst is known, cannot inspire reverence and love. * 

I have spoken of Dr. Tuckerman in relation to his fellow-creatures, 
1 should wrong him greatly if I did not speak of him in liis highest 
relations. In these, the beauty of his character was most apparent to 
those who saw farthest into his heart. Others admired his philanthropy ; 
to me his piety was more impressive. It partook of the warmth of his 
nature, but was calmer, wiser, purer than his other emotions. It was 
simple, free, omnipresent, coming out in unaffected utterance, colour- 
ing his common thoughts and feelings, and giving strength and eleva- 
tion to all his virtues. It was such a piety as might be expected from 
its early history, a piety breathed from *he lips and caught from the 
beaming countenance or an excellent mother. 

His religion was of the most enlarged, liberal character. He did not 
shut himself up even in Christianity. He took a lively interest in the 
testimony borne to God by nature, and in the strivings of ancient phi- 
losophy after divine truth. But Christianity was his rock, his defence, 
his nutriment, Iris life. He understood' the character of Jesus by sym- 
pathy, as well as felt the need of his ** glad tidings.” He had b?en a 
faithful student of the Old Testament, and had once thought of 
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preparing a work on Jewish antiquities. But his growing reverence 
for the New Testament led him to place a vast distance between it and 
the Ancient Scriptures. At one period of his ministry, when the 

D ressing demands of the poor compelled him to forego study entirely, 
recollect his holding up to me a Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
and his saying, that here was his library, that Christ’s history was his 
theology, and that in the morning he snatched a moment for this, when 
he could find time for nothing else. 

Religion, in different individuals, manifests itself in different forms. 
In him it shone forth peculiarly in faith or filial trust, and in gratitude. 
His faith in God was unbounded. It never wavered; never seemed to 
undergo a momentary eclipse. I have seen him under an affliction 
which, in a few days, wrought in his appearance the change of years ; 
and his trust was like a rock, his submission entire. Much as he saw 
of the crimes and miseries of life, no doubt of the merciful purposes of 
God crossed his mind. Somo ray of divine goodness streamed forth 
from the darkest trials and events. Undoubtedly his own lovo for the 
poor helped him to comprehend, as few do, how God loved them. The 
whole creation spoke to him of the paternal character and infinite glory 
of its Author. His filial piety called forth in him powers which would 
otherwise have slumbered. lie was naturally wanting in the poetical 
element. He had little relish for music or the fine arts, aud took no 
great pleasure in the higher works of imagination. But his piety 
opened his eye, ear, heart, to the manifestations of God in his works, 
revealed the beauty which surrounded him, and in this way became a 
source of sublime joy. On such a mind, religious controversies could 
take but a slight hold. He outgrow them, and hardly seemed to know 
that they existed. That which pervades, tranquillizes, and exalts the 
souls of all Christians, he understood ; and in his busy life, which 
carried him from his study, be was willing to understand nothing 
more. 

Congenial with this cheerful faith was the spirit of gratitude. In 
this ho was probably the more eminent, because it was favoured by his 
tomperament. He was naturally happy. There were next to no seeds 
of gloom, depression, in his nature. Life, as he first knew it, was 
bright, j'oyous, unclouded ; and to this cause mainly, the volatility of 
his early years was to be ascribed. As the magnet searches out and 
gathers round itself the scattered ore with which it has affinity, so his 
spirit selected and attached instinctively to itself the more cheerful 
views of Providence. In such a nature, piety naturally took tho form 
of gratitude. Thanks were the common breathings of his spirit, His 
lot seemed to him among the most favoured on earth. His blessings 
did not wait to be recalled to his thoughts by a set, laboured search. 
They started lip of themselves, and stood before him robed in celestial 
light by association with the goodness which bestowed them. 

Prom these dements of his piety, naturally grew up a hope of 
future glory, progress, happiness^ more unmixed than I have known 
in others. The other worla is commonly said to throw a brightness 
over the present. In lus case, the present also threw a brightness over 
the future. His constant experience of God’s goodness awakened anti- 
cipations of a larger goodness hereafter. He would talk with a swelling 
heart, and in tho most genuine language, of immortality, of heaven, of 
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new access to God. In truth, his language was such as many good mon 
could not always join in. The conscious unworthiness of many good men 
throws occasional clouds over the future. But no cloud seemed ever to 
dim his prospect; not that he was unconscious of unwortliiness ; not 
that he thought of approaching Infinite Purity with a claim of merit ; 
such a feeling never crossed lus mind. But it was so natural to him to 
enjoy, his sense of God’s constant goodness was so vivid, and Christ’s 
promises so accordant with his experience, that heaven came to him as 
a reality, without the ordinary effort which the faith and hope of most 
men require. 

In his last sickness, his character came out in all its beauty. He 
had not wholly lost the natural lovo of life. At times, when unpromis- 
ing symptoms seemed to bo giving way, he would use the means of 
recovery with liopo. But generally he felt himself a dying man, whose 
chief work was finished, who had little to do with the world hut to leave 
it. I have regretted that I did not take notes of some of his conver- 
sations. It was unsafe for him to talk, as the least excitement increased 
his burning fever ; but when I would start an interesting topic, a flood 
of thoughts would rush into his mind, and compel him to givo them 
utterance. Tho future state was of course often present to him ; and 
his conceptions of the sours life and progress, in its new and nearer 
relations to God, to Christ, to the just made perfect, seemed to 
transport him for a time beyond tho darkness and pains of his present 
lot. To show that there was no morbidness in these views, I ought to 
observe, that they were mingled with tho natural tastes and feelings 
which had grown from his past life. In his short seasons of respite 
from exhaustion and suffering, he would talk with interest of the moro 
important events of the day, and would seek recreation in books which 
had formerly entertained him. Ho was tho same man as in health, 
with nothing forced or unnatural in his elevation of mind. lie had 
always taken groat pleasure in the writings of the moralists of anti- 
quity, and perhaps tho last book I put into his hands was Cicero’s 
Tuseulan Questions, which he read with avidity and delight. So 
comprehensive was his spirit, that whilst Christ was his hope, and 
Christian perfection his aspiration, he still rejoiced to discern in the 
groat Roman, on whom Christian truth had not yet dawned, such deep 
reverenco for the majesty of virtue. It might be expected that “his 
ruling passion was strong in death.” To the last moment of my inter- 
course with him, the poor were in his heart. As he had given them 
his life, so death could not divide him from them. 

One affecting view remains to be given. Dr. Tuclcerman was a 
martyr to his cause. That his life was shortened by excessive toil 
cannot be doubted. His friends forewarned him of this result. He 
saw the danger himself, and once and again resolved to diminish his 
labours ; but when he retreated from the poor, they followed him to his 
house, and he could not resist their supplicating looks and tones. To 
my earnest and frequent remonstrance . on this point, he at times 
replied, that his ministry might Peed a victim, that labours beyond his 
strength might bo required to show What it was capable of effecting, and 
that he was willing to suffer and to die for the cause. Living thus, he 
grew prematurely old. His walks become more and more narrow. 
Then he was imprisoned at home. The prostration of strength was 
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followed by a making cough and burning fever. As we have seen , his 
last sickness was a bright testimony to bis piety. But its end was 
sorrowfal By a mysterious ordination of Providence, the capacity of 
suffering often sumves unimpaired, whilst the reason and affections 
seem to d^cay. So Was it here. In the last hours of our friend, the 
body settled to prevail over the power of thought. He died in fearful 
pain. He was borne amidst agonies into the higher world. At length 
his martyrdom ceased; and who of us can utter or conceive the blessed- 
ness of the spirit, rising from this thick darkness into the light of 
Heaven? 

Such was the founder of the Ministry at Large in this city, a man 
whom I thoroughly knew ; a man whose imperfections I could not but 
know, for they stood out on the surface of his character ; but who had 
a great heart, who was willingly a victim to the cause which in the 
love and fear of God he had espoused, and who has left behind him as 
a memorial, not this fleeting tribute of friendship, but an institution 
which is to live for ages, and which entitles him to be ranked among 
the benefactors of this city and the world. When he began his work, 
he had no anticipation of such an influence and such an honour. lie 
thought that he was devoting himself to an obscure life. He did not 
expect that his name would bo heard beyond the dwellings of the poor. 
He was contented with believing, that here and there an individual or 
a family would receive strength, light, and consolation from his 
ministiy. But, gradually, the idea that he was beginning a movement 
that might survive him, and might more and more repress the worst 
social evils, opened on his mind. He saw more and more clearly, that 
the Ministry at Large, with other agencies, was to change the aspect 
of a large portion of society. It became his deliberate conviction, and 
one which he often repeated, that great cities need not be haunts of 
vice and poverty ; that in this city, there were now intelligence, virtue, 
and piety enough, could they be brought into united action, to give a 
new intellectual and moral life to the more neglected classes of society. 
In this feith he acted, toiled, suffered, and died. His gratitude to God 
for sending him into this field of labour never failed him. For weeks 
before he kft the country, never to return, I was almost the only visitor 
whom he had strength to see ; and it was a joy to look on his pale, 
emaciated face, lighted up with thankfulness for the work which had 
been given him to do, . and with the hope that it would endure and grow 
when he should sleep in the dust. From such a life and such a death, 
lot us learn to love our poor and suffering brethren ; and, as we have 
ability, let us send to them faithful and living men, whose sympathy, 
councils, prayers, will assuage sorrow, awaken the conscience, touch 
tlib heart, guide the young* comfort the old, and shed over the dark 
paths of this life the brightness of the life to come. 
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A TRIBUTE 

TO THE MEMORY OF THE REV. NOAH WORCESTER, D.D. 
Boston, November 12, 1837. 


John xiii- 34: “A new commandment I give unto you. That ye love one an- 
other: as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.'* 

* 

It was the great purpose of Christ to create the world anew, to make 
a deep, broad, enduring change in human beings. He came to breathe 
his own soul into men, to bring thorn through faith into a connexion 
and sympathy with himself, by which they would receive his divine 
virtue, as the branches receive quickening influences from the vino in 
which they abide, and the limbs from the head to which they aro vitally 
bound. 

It was especially the purpose of Jesus Christ, to redeem men from 
the slavery of selfishness, to raise them to a divine, disinterested love. 
By this he intended that his followers should be known, that his reli - 
gion should lie broadly divided from all former institutions. He meaut 
that this should be worn as a frontlet on the brow, should beam as a 
light from the countenance, should shed a grace over tlie manners, 
should give tones of sympathy to the voice, and especially should give 
energy to the will, energy to do and suffer for others’ good. Here is 
one of the grand distinctions of Christianity, incomparably grander tlian 
all the mysteries which have borne its name. Our knowledge of Chris- 
tianity is to be measured, not by the laboriousness with which we have 
dived into the depths of theological systems, but by our comprehension 
of tho nature, extent, energy, and glory of that disinterested principle, 
which Christ enjoined as our likeness to God, and as the perfection of 
human nature. 

This disinterestedness of Christianity is to be learned from Christ 
himself, and from no other. It had dawned on the world before, in 
illustrious men, in prophets, sages, and legislators. But its full orb 
rose at Bethlehem. All the preceding history of the world gives but 
broken hints of the love which shone $>rth from Christ. Nor can this 
be learned from his precepts alone. W© must go to his life, especially 
to his cross. His cross was the throne of his love. There it reigned, 
there it triumphed. On the countenance of the crucified Saviour 
there was one expression stronger than of dying agony, — the expression 
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of calm, meek, unconqucrcd, boundless love. I repeat it, the cross alone 
can teach us the energy and grandeur of the love which Christ came to 
impart. There we boo its iflimitableness ; for he died for the whole 
world,, TherO we learn its inexhaustible placability; for he died for 
the very enemies whose hands were reeking with his blood. There we 
learn its self-immolating strength, for he resigned , every good of life, 
and endured intensest pains in the cause of our race. There we learn 
its spiritual elevation ; for he died not to enrich men with outward and 
worldly goods, but to breathe new life, health, purity into the soul. 
There we learn its far-reaching aim ; for he died to give immortality of 
happiness. There we learn its tenderness and sympathy ; for amidst 
his cares for tire world, his heart overflowed with gratitude and love for 
his honoured mother. There, in a word, we learn its Divinity, for he 
suffered through his participation of the spirit and his devotion to the 
purposes of God, through unity of heart and will with his Heavenly 
Father. 

It is one of our chief privileges as Christians, that wo have in Jesus 
Christ a revelation of perfect love. This great idea comes forth to us 
from his life and teaching, as a distinct and bright reality. To 
understand thip is. to understand Christianity. To call forth in us a 
corresponding energy of disinterested affection, is the mission which 
Christianity has to accomplish on the earth. 

There is one clia^cteristic of the love of Christ, to which the Chris- 
tian world are now waking up as from long sleep, and which is to do 
more than all things for the renovation of the world. He loved indivi- 
dual man. Before his time the most admired form of goodness was 
patriotism. Men loved their country, but cared nothing for their 
fellow-creatures beyond the limits of country, and cared little for the 
individual within those limits, devoting themselves to public interests, 
and especially to what was called the glory of the State. The legisla- 
tor, seeking by his institutions to exalt his country above its rivals, and 
the warrior, fastening its yoke on its foes and crowning it with bloody 
laurels, were the great names of earlier times. Christ loved man, not 
masses of men ; loved each and all, and not a particular country and 
class. The human being was dear to him for his own sake ; not for the 
spot of earth on which he lived, not for the language he spoke, not for 
his rank in life, but for his humanity, for his spiritual nature, for the 
image of God in which he was made. Nothing outward in human 
condition engrossed the notice or narrowed the sympathies of Jesus. 
He looked to the human soul. That he loved. That divine spark he 
desired to cherish, no piatter where it dwelt, no matter how it was 
dimmed. He loved mail for his own sake, and all men without exclusion 
or exception. His ministry was not confined to a church, a chosen 
congregation. On the mount he opened his mouth and spoke to the 
promiscuous multitude. From the bosom of the lake he delivered his 
parables to the throng which lined its shores. His church was nature, 
the unconfined air and earth ; and his truths, like the blessed influences 
of nature’s sunshine and rain, fell on each and all. He lived in the 
highway, the street, the places of concourse, and welcomed the eager 
crowds Which gathered round him from every sphere and rank of life. 
Nor was it to crowds that his sympathy was confined. He did not need 
a multitude to excite him. The humblest individual drew his regards. 
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He took the little child into his arms and blessed it; ho heard the 
beggar crying to him by the wayside where he sat for aims ; and in the 
anguish of death, he administered consolation to a malefactor expiring 
at his side. In this shone forth the divine wisdom as well as love of 
Jesus, that he understood the worth of a human being. So truly did 
he comprehend it, that, as I think, he would have counted himself 
repaid for all his teachings and mighty works, for all his toils, and 
sufferings, and bitter death, by the redemption of a single soul. Ilis 
lovo to every human being surpassed that of a parent to an only child. 
Jesus was great in all things, but in nothing greater than in his compre- 
hension of the worth of a human spirit. Before his time no one dreamed 
of it. The many had been sacrificed to the few. The mass of mon 
had been trodden under foot. History had been’ but a record of 
struggles and institutions, which breathed nothing so strongly as con- 
tempt of the human race. 

Jesus was the first philanthropist. He brought with him a new era, 
the era of philanthropy ; and from his time a new spirit has moved over 
the troubled waters of society, and will move until it has brought order 
and beauty out of darkness and confusion. The men whom he trained, 
and into whom he had poured most largely his own spirit, were signs, 
proofs, that a new kingdom had come. They consecrated themselves 
to a work at that time without precedent, wholly original, such as had 
not entered human thought. They left home, possessions, country; 
went abroad into strange lands ; and not only put life in peril, but laid 
it down, to spread the truth which they had received from their lord, 
to make the true God, oven the Father, known to his blinded children, 
to make the Saviour known to the sinner, to make life and immortality 
known to the dying, to give a new impulse to the human soul. We 
read of the mission of the Apostle^ as if it were a thing of course. The 
thought perhaps never comes to us that they entered on a sphere 
of action until that time wholly unexplored; that pot a track had 
previously marked their path ; that the great conception which inspired 
them, of converting a world, had never dawned on the snblimest intellect ; 
that the spiritual love for every human being, which carried them over 
oceans and through deserts, amidst scourgings arid fastings, and im- 
prisonments and death, was a new light from heaven breaking out on 
earth, a new revelation of the divinity in human nature. Then it was, 
that man began to yearn for man with a godlike love. Then a new 
voice was heard on earth, the voice of prayer for the recovery, pardon, 
happiness of a world. It was most strange, it was a miracle more 
worthy of admiration than the raising of the dead, that from Judea, the 
most exclusive, narrow country under heaven, which hated and scorned 
all other nations, and shrunk from their touch as pollution, should go 
forth men to proclaim the doctrine of human brotherhood, to give to 
every human being, however fallen or despised, assurances of God’s 
infinite love, to break down the barriers of nation and rank, to pour out 
their blood like water in the work of diffusing the spirit of universal 
love. Thus mightily did the character of Jesus act ou the spirits of 
the men with whom he had lived. Since that time the civilized world 
has been overwhelmed by floods of barbarians, and ages of darkness have 
passed. But some rays of this divine light break on us through the 
thickest darkness. The new impulse given by Christianity was never 
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wholly spent. The rude sculpture of the dark ages represented Jesus 
hanging from his cross; tbis.ima^e was abused to purposes 

of superstition* it still ipke to : riSik J^a^thrbpy stronger than 
death, which felt and suffered l|fr every human being; and a softening, 
humanizing virtue went from it, which even the barbarian could not 
wholly Resist. In our own times, the character of Jesus is exerting 
more conspicuously its true and glorious power. We have indeed little 
cause far boasting, The great features of society are hard and selfish. 
The worth of a human being is a mystery still hid from an immense 
majority, and ihwmoet enlightened among us have not looked beneath 
the Surrace of th&great truth. Still there i#at this moment an interest 
in human nature^ a sympathy with human suffering, a sensibility to 
the abuses and evils which deform society, a faith in man's capacity of 
progress, a desire of human progress, a desire tp cany to every human 
being the means of rising to a better condition and a higher virtue, such 
as has never been witnessed before. Amidst the mercenariness which 
would degrade men into tools, and the ambition which would tread them 
down in its march toward power, there is still a respect for man as man, a 
recognition of his rights, a thirst for his elevation, which is the surest 
proof of a higher comprehension of Jesus Christ, and the surest augury 
dFih'happier state of human affairs. Humanity and justice are crying out 
in more and more piercing tones for the suffering, the enslaved, the ig- 
norant, the poor, the prisoner, the orphan, the long-neglected seaman, the 
benighted heathen. I do not refer merely to new institutions for humanity, 
for these are not the most unambiguous proofs of progress. We see in the 
common consciousness of society, in the general feelings of individuals, 
traces of a more generous recognition of what man owes to man. The 
glare of outward distinction is somewhat dimmed. The prejudices of 
caste and rank are abated. A man seen to be worth more than his 
wardrobe or bis title. It begins to be understood that a Christian is to 
be a philanthropist, and that, iu truth, the essence of Christianity is a 
spirit of martyrdom in the cause of mankind. 

This subject bat been brought to my mind, at tho present moment, 
by an event in this vicinity, which has drawn little attention, but which 
I could not without sehtfeproach, suffer to pass unnoticed. Within a 
few d^ys, a great and good mau, a singular example of the philanthropy 
which J^sus Christ came to breathe into the world, has been taken away ; 
and as lt was my happiness to know him more intimately than most 
among lift* I fee! as if I were called to bear a testimony to his rare 
goodness and to hold up his example as a manifestation of what Chris- 
tianity can accomplish in the human mind. I refer to tW Rev. Noah 
Worcester, who has been justly called the Ape&de of Peace, who finished 
his cout&e at Brighton during the last week. His great age, for he was 
almost eighty, and thelong and entire seclusion to which debility had 
compelled him* have probably made his name to some 

who hear me. rin truths is common in the presenfe ^,Tjfer eminent 
men to be foigoton diriiig their lives, if their five* are much prolonged. 
Society is now ii quick^shifting pageant. New actors hurry the old 
Opes from the stage. The former friability of things is strikingly 
The authority which gathered round the aged has declined. 
f The young seize impatiently rife prizes of life. The hurried, bustling, 

• tumultuous, feverish Present, swallows up men’s thoughts, so that he 
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who retires from active pursuits is as little known to the rising generation 
sl< if he were dead. It is not trhndf that Dr. Worcester was 
so far forgotten by his contemporariesV the future will redress the 
wrongs of the present ; and in the ftojjj0fo of civilization* history will 
guard more and more sacredly the memories of men who have advanced 
before their age, and devoted themselves to great bnt neglected interests 
of humanity. 

Dr. Worcester’s efforts in relation to war* or in the cause of peace, 
made him eminently a public man, and constitute his chief claim to 
public consideration ; and ^iese were not founded on accidental circum- 
stances or foreign influences, but wholly on the strong and peculiar 
tendencies of, his mind. He was distinguished above al whom I have 
known, by his comprehension and deep feeling of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity; by the sympathy with which he seized on the character of 
Jesus Christ as a manifestatation of Perfect Lovel by the honour in 
which he" held the mild, humble, forgiving, disinterested virtues of our 
religion. This distinguishing trait of his mind wai# embodied and 
brought out in his whole life and conduct. He especially expressed it 
in his labours for the promotion of Universal Peace on the earth. He 
was struck, as no other man within my acquaintance has been, with the 
monstrous incongruity between the spirit of Christianity and the spirit 
of Christian communities ; between Christ’s teaching of peace, mercy, 
forgiveness, and the wars which divide and desolate the church and the 
world. Every man has particular impressions which rule over and give 
a hue to his mind. Every man is struck by some evils rather than 
others. The excellent individual of whom I speak was shocked, heart- 
smitten, by nothing so much as by seeing that man hates man, that 
man destroys his brother, that man has drenched the earth with his 
brother’s blood, that man, in his inanity, has crowned the murderer of 
his race with the highest honours ; and, still worse, that Christian hates 
Christian, that church wars against church, that differences of forms and 
opinions array against each other those whom Christ died to join to- 
gether in closest brotherhood, and that Christian zeal is spent in building 
up sects, rather than in spreading the spirit of Christ, and enlarging 
and binding together the universal church, the great evil on which 
his mind and heart fixed, was War, Discord, Intolerance, the substi- 
tution of force for Reason and Love. To spread peace on earth became 
the object of his life. Under this impulse he gave birth and impulse 
to Peace Societies This new movement is to be traced to him above 
all other men^ and his name, I doubt not, wdl be handed down to 
future times with increasing veneration as the M Friend of Peace,” as 
having given new fbrce to the principles which are gradually to abate 
the horrors, andultimately extinguish the spirit pf war. 

The history ^6f the good man, as far as I nave learned it, is singularly 
instructive and encouraging. He was self-taught, self-formed. He 
was bom ini-l^e^circumsfeances, and, to thdrago of twenty-one, was 
a laborious farmer, not only deprived of a collegiate education, but ©f 
the advantages which may be enjoyed in a more prosperous family. 
An early marriage brought on mty the cares of a growing family. Still 
he found, or rather made, time M sufficient improvements to introduce 
him into the*ministry before his thirtieth year. He was first settled in 
a parish too poor to give him even a scanty support; and he was com- 
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polled to take a farm, on which hetoiled by day, whilst in the evening 
he was often obliged to use a mechanical art for the benefit of his family. 
He made their shoes ; an oc^iwtion <tf #hich Coleridge has somewhere 
remarked, that it has been foflo^ 'bv a greater number of eminent 
men than any other trade. By the #dfe of his work-bench he kept ink 
and paper, that he might write down fjbe interesting thoughts, which 
he traced out, or which rushed on him amidst his humble labours; I 
take pleasure in stating this part of his history. The prejudice against 
manual labour, as inconsistent with personal dignity, is one of the most 
irrational and pernicious, especially in a free country. It shows how 
little we comprehend the spirit of our institutions, ahA*fiow deeply we 
are tainted with the narrow maxims of the old aristocraci|s of Europe. 
Here was a man uniting great intellectual implement with refinement 
of manners, who had been trained under unusual severity of toil. This 
country has lost much physical and moral length, ana its prosperity 
is at this moment depressed, by the common propensity to forsake the 
plough for lesspaanly pursuits, which are thought however to promise 
greater dignity as well as ease. 

Ills first book was a series of letters to a Baptist minister, and in 
tliis he gave prtilnise oftlie direction which the efforts of his life were to 
assume. The great objecV^f these letters was, not to settle the con- 
troversies about baptism, about the mode of administering it, whether 
by immersion or sprinkling, or about the proper subjects of it, whether 
children or adults alone. His aim was to show that these were inferior 

S jstions, that differences about these ought not to divide Christians, 
t the “close communion,” as it is called, of the Baptists, was 
inconsistent with the liberal spirit of Christianity, and that this obstruc- 
tion to Christian unity ought to be removed. 

His next publication was what brought him into notice, and gave him 
an important place in our theological history. It was a publication on 
the Trinity ; and what is worthy of remark, it preceded the animated 
controversy on that point, which a few years aftor agitated this city and 
commonwealth. The mind of Dr. Worcester was turned to this topic 
not by foreign impulses, but by its own workings. He had been 
brought up in the strictest sect, that is, a Calvinist. His first doubts 
as to the Trinity arose from the confusion, the perplexity, into which his 
mind was thrown by this doctrine in his acts of devotion. To worship 
three persons as one and the same God, as one and the same being, 
seemed to him difficult, if not impossible. He accordingly resolved to 
read and examine the Scriptures from beginning to end, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the true doctrine respecting God, and the true rank of 
Jesus Christ : The views at which he arrived were so different from 
what prevailed around him, and. some of them so peculiar, that he com- 
municated them to the public under the rather quaint title of “ Bible 
News relating to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” His great aim 
was to prove, that the Supreme God was one person, even the Father, 
and that Jesus Christ was not the Supreme God, but his son in a strict 
and peculiar sense. This idea of •• the peculiar and natural sonship” 
of Christ, by which he meant that Jesus was derived from the very 
substance or the Father, had taken a strong hold on his mind, and he 
incited on it with as much confidence as was consistent With his deep 
sense of fallibility. But, as might be expected in so wise and spiritual. 
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a man, it faded mere and more from his mind, in proportion as lie be- 
came acquainted with, and assimilated to, the true glory of his Master. 
In one of his unpublished manuscripts* he gives an account of his 
change of view in this particular, and, without disclaiming expressly the 
doctrine which had formerly seemed so precious, he informs us that it 
had lost its importance in his sight, The moral, spiritual dignity of 
Christ had risen on his mind in such splendour as to dim his old idea 
of “ natural sonship.” In one place he affirms, “ I do not recollect an 
instance [in the Scriptures] in which* Christ is spoken of as loved, hon- 
oured, or praised, on any other ground than his moral dignity.” This 
moral greatness he declares to be the highest with which Jesus was 
clothed, and expresses his conviction, “ that the controversies of Chris- 
tians about his natural dignity, had tended very little to the honour of 
their Master, or to their own advantage.” Tlie manuscript to which I 
refer, was written after his seventieth year, and is very illustrative of 
his character. It shows that his love of truth was stronger than the 
tonacity with which age commonly clings to old ideas^ It shows him 
superior to the theory, which moro than any other hem considered 
his own, and which had been the fruit of very laborious study. It shews 
how strongly ho felt that progress was the law and end of his being, and 
how he continued to make progress to the last hour. The work called 
‘‘Bible News,” drew much attention, and converted not a few to the 
doctrine of the proper unity of God. Its calm, benignant spirit had no 
small influence in disarming prejudice and unkindness. lie fouud, 
however, that his defection from his original faith had oxposed him to 
much suspicion and reproach ; and he became at length so painfully 
impressed with the intolerance which his work had oxeited, that he 
published another shorter work, called “Letters to Trinitarians,” a 
work breathing the very spirit of Jesus, and intended to teach, that 
diversities of opinion, on subjects the most mysterious and perplexing, 
ought not to sever friends, to dissolve the Christian tic, to divide* the 
church, to fasten on the dissenter from the common faith the charge of 
heresy, to array the disciples of the Prince of Peace in hostile bands. 
Those works obtained such favour, that ho was solicited to leave the 
obscure town in which he ministered, and to take charge, in this place, of 
a periodical called at first tlio Christian Disciple, and now bettor known 
as the Christian Examiner. At that time (about twenty-five years ago) J 
first saw him. Long and severe toil, ana a most painful disease, had 
left their traces on his once athletic frame ; but his countenance beamed 
with a benignity which at once attracted confidence and affection. For 
several years he consulted me habitually in the conduct of the work 
which lie edited. I recollect with admiration the gentleness, humility, 
and sweetness of temper, with which he endured freedoms, corrections, 
retrenchments, some of which I feel now to have been unwarranted, 
and which no other man would so kindly havp borne. This work was 
commenced very much for doctrinal discussions, but his spirit could not 
brook such limitations, and he used its pages more and more for the 
dissemination of his principles of philanthropy and peace. At length 
he gave these principles to the world, iii a form .which did much to 
deeme his future career. He published a pamphlet, callod “ A Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War.” It bore no name, and appeared with- 
vol. n. 
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out recommendation, but it immediately seized on attention. It waft 
read by multitudes in this country, then published in England, and 
translated, as I have heard, into several languages of Europe. Such 
was the impression made by this work, that a new association, called the 
Peace Society of Massachusetts, was instituted in this place. I well 
recollect the day of its formation in yonder house, then the parsonage 
of this parish ; and if there was a happy man that day on earth, it was 
the founder of this institution. This society gave birth to all the 
kindred ones in this country, and its influence was felt abroad, hr. 
Worcester assumed the charge of its periodical, and devoted himself for 
years to this cause, with unabating faith and zeal; and it may be 
doubted, whether any man who ever lived, contributed more than lie to 
spread just sentiments on the subject of war, and to hasten the era of 
universal peace. He began his efforts in the darkest day, when tlio 
wdiole civilised world was shaken by conflict, and threatened with 
military despotism. He lived to see more than twenty years of general 
peace* and to ^ through these years a multiplication of national ties, 
an extension or commercial communications, an establishment of new 
connexions between Christians and learned men through the world, and 
a growing reciprocity wof friendly and beneficent influence among different 
States, all giving aid to the principles of peace, and encouraging hopes 
which a century ago would have been deemed insane. 

The abolition of war, to which this good man devoted himself, is no 
longer to bo set down as a creation of fancy, a dream of enthusiastic 
philanthropy. War rests on opinion; and opinion is more and more 
withdrawing its support. Wan rests on contempt of human nature ; on 
the long, mournful habit of regarding the mass of human beings as 
machines, or as animals having no higher use than to be shot at and 
murdered for the glory of a chief, for the seating of this or that family 
on a throne, for the petty interests or selfish rivalries which liavo inflamed 
States to conflict. Let the worth of a human being be felt ; let the 
mass of a people be elevated ; let it be understood that a man was made 
to enjoy inalienable rights, to improve lofty powers, to secure a vast 
happiness ; and a main pillar of war will fall. And is it not plain that 
these views are taking place of the contempt in which man has so long 
been held? War finds another support in the prejudices and partialities 
of a narrow patriotism. Let the great Christian principle of human 
brotherhood bo comprol: ended, let tho Christian spirit of universal love 
gain ground, and just so fast the custom of war, so long the pride of 
men, will become their abhorrence and execration. It is encouraging 
to see how. outward events are concurring with the influences of Chris- 
tianity in promoting peace ; how an exclusive nationality is yielding to 
growing intercourse; how different nations, by mutual visits, hv tho 
interchange of thoughts and products, by studying one another - hn- 
guage and literature, by, union of efforts in the cause of religion and 
humanity, are growing up, to the consciousness of belonging to ono great 
family. Every railroad, connecting distant regions, may be regarded 
as accomplishing a ministry of peace. Every year which passes without 
war, by interweaving more various ties of interest and friendship, is a 
pledge of coming years of peace. The prophetic faith with which Dr. 
Worcester, in the midst of universal war* looked forward to a happier 
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era, and which was smiled at as enthusiasm, or credulity, has already 
received a sanction beyond his fondest hopes, by the wonderful progress 
of human affairs. 

On the subject of war, Dr. Worcester adopted opinions which aro 
thought by some to be extreme. He interpreted literally the precept. 
Resist not evil ; and ho believed that nations, as well as individuals, 
would find safety, as well as “ fulfil righteousness,” in yielding it literal 
obedience. One of the most striking traits of his character, was his 
confidence in the power of love, I" might say, in its omnipotence. He 
believed, that the surest way to subdue a foe was to become his friend ; 
that a true benevolence was a surer defence than swords, or artillery, or 
walls of adamant, lie believed, that no mightier man ever trod the 
soil of America than William Penn, when entering the wilderness un- 
armed, and stretching out to the savage a hand which refused all 
earthly weapons, in token of brotherhood and peace. There was some- 
thing grand in the calm confidence with which he expressed his con- 
viction of the superiority of moral to physical forco§ Armios, fiery 
passions, quick resentments, and the spirit of vengeance, miscalled 
honour seemed to him weak, low instruments, inviting, and often 
hastening, the ruin which they are used to avert. Many will think 
him in error; but if so, it was a grand thought which- led him astray. 

At the ago of seventy, lie felt as if he had discharged his mission as 
a. preacher of peace, and resigned his offico as Secretary to the Society, 
to which ho had given the strength of many years. lie did not, how* 
ever, retire to unfruitful repose. Bodily infirmity had increased, so 
that he was very much confined to his house ; hut ho returned with 
zeal to the studies of his early life, and produced two theological works, 
one on the atonement, the other on human depravity, or tho moral 
state of man by nature, which I regard as among the most useful books 
on these long-agitated subjects. These writings, particularly tho last, 
liavo failed of the popularity which they merit, in conscquenco of a 
defect of style, which may be traced to liis defective education, and 
which naturally increased with years. I refer to his diifuseness, to his 
inability to condense his thoughts, llis writings, however, are not 
wanting in merits of style. They are simple and clear. They abound 
to a remarkable degroe in an ingenious illustration, and they have often 
flic charm which original thinking always gives to composition. He 
was truly an original writer, not in the sense of making great disco- 
veries, but in the senso of writing from his own mind, and not from 
books or tradition. What he wrote had perhaps been written before; 
hut in consequence of his limited reading, it was new to himself, and 
came to him with the freshness of discovery. Sometimes great thoughts 
flashed on his mind as if they had been inspirations : and in writing his 
last book, he seems to have felt as if some extraordinary light had been 
imparted from above. After his seventy-fifth year he ceased to write 
books, but his mind lost nothing of its activity. He was so enfeebled 
by a distressing disease, that he could converse but for a few moments at 
a time ; yet he entered into all the great movements of the age, with an 
interest distinguished from the fervour of youth only by its mildness 
and its serene trust. The attempts made in some of our cities, to 
propagate atheistical principles, gave him much concom ; and he ap- 
plied himself to fresh inquiries into the proofs of the existence and 
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perfections of God, hoping to turn his labours to the account of his 
erring fellow-creatures. With this view, lie entered on the study of 
nature as a glorious testimony to its Almighty Author. I shall never 
forget the delight which illumined his countenance a short time ago, 
as ho told me that he had just been reading the history of the coral, the 
insect which raises islands in the sea, “ How wonderfully,** lie ex- 
claimed, “is God*s providence revealed in these little creatures!** The 
last subject to which he devoted his thoughts, was slavery. Ilis mild 
spirit could never reconcile itself to the methods in which this evil is 
often assailed ; but the greatness of the evil he deeply felt, and lie loft 
several essays on this as on the preceding subject, which, if thoy shall 
be found unfit for publication, will still bear witness to the intense, 
unfaltering interest with which he bound himself to the causo of man- 
kind. 

I have thus given a sketch of the history of a good man, who lived 
and died the lover of his kind, and the admiration of his friends. Two 
views of him particularly impressed me. The first was the unity, the 
harmony of his character, lie had no jarring elements. His whole 
nature had been blended and melted into one strong, serene love. Ilis 
mission was to preach peace, and he preached it not on set occasions, 
or by separate efforts, but in his whole life. It breathed in his tones. 
It beamed from his venerable countenance. He carried it, where it is 
least apt to bo found, into the religious controversies which raged 
around him with great vehemence, but which never excited him to a 
word of anger or intolerance. All my impressions of him are harmo- 
nious. 1 recollect no discord in his beautiful life. And this serenity 
was not the result of torpidness or tameness ; for his whole life was a 
conflict with what he thought error. He made no compromise with the 
world, and yet he loved it as deeply and constantly as if it had res- 
ponded in shouts to all his views and feelings. 

The next great impression which I received from him, was that of 
the sufficiency of the mind to its own happiness, or of its independence 
on outward things. He was for years debilitated, and often a great 
sufferer ; and his circumstances were very narrow, compelling him to 
so strict an economy, that he was sometimes represented, though falsely, 
as wanting the common comforts of life. In this tried and narrow con- 
dition, ho was among the most contented of men. He spoke of his old 
age as among the happiest portions, if not the very happiest, in his life. 
In conversation his religion manifested itself in gratitude more fre- 
quently than in any other form. When I have visited him in his last 
years, and looked on his serene countenance, and heard liis cheerful 
voice, and seen the youthful earnestness with which he was reading a 
variety of books, and studying the great interests of humanity, I have 
felt how little of this outward world is needed to our happiness. I have 
felt the greatness of the human spirit, which could create to itself such 
joy from its own resources. I have felt the folly, the insanity of that 
prevailing worldliness, which, in accumulating outward good, neglects 
the imperishable soul. On leaving his house and turning my face towards 
this city, I havo said to myself, how much richer is this poor man than 
the richest who dwell yonder! I have been ashamed of my own depend- 
ence on outward good. I am always happy to express my obligations 
to the benefactors of my mind ; and I owe it to Dr. Worcester to say. 
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that my acquaintance with him gave mo clearer comprehension of tlio 
spirit of Christ and of the dignity of a man. 

And he has gone to his reward. He has gone to that world of which 
ho carried in his own breast so rich an earnest and pledge, to a world 
of Peace. He has gone to Jesus Christ, whose spirit he so deeply compre- 
hended and so freoly imbibed ; and to God, whose universal, all-suffering, 
all-embracing love he adored, and in a humble measure made manifest 
in his own life. But he is not wholly gone ; not gone in heart, for I am sure 
that a better world has heightened, not extinguished, liis affection for his 
race and not gone in influence, for his thoughts remain in his works, and 
liis memory is laid up as a sacred treasure in many minds. A spirit so 
beautiful ought to multiply itself in those to whom it is made known. 
May wo all bo incited by it to a more grateful, cheerful love of God. 
and a serener, gentler, nobler love of our fellow-creatures. 
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Matthew vii. 21 — 27. 

Not every man that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. Many 
will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? 
and in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done mauy wonderful 
works? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart fium 
me, ye that work iniquity. 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock; and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell 
not: for it was founded upon a rock. 

And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall he 
4 likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand; and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, ar.rl the winds blew, and beat upon that house, 
and it fell: and great was the fall of it. 

These words, which form the conclusion of Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, teach a great truth, namely, that there is but one thing essential 
in roligion; and this is, the doing of God’s will, the doing of those 
sayings or precepts of Christ, which constitute the substance of that 
memorable discourse. We learn, that it will avail us nothing to call 
Christ Lord, Lord, to profess ourselves his disciples, to hear his words, 
to teach in his name, to take our place in his church, or even to do 
wonderful works or miracles in attestation of his truth, if we neglect to 
cherish the spirit and virtues of his roligion. God heeds not what wo 
say, but what wo are and what we do. The subjection of our wills to 
the divine; the mortification of sensual and selfish propensities; the 
cultivation of supreme love to God, and of universal justice and charity 
towards our neighbour; this, this is the very essence of religion; this, 
alone, places us on a rock ; this is the end, the supreme and ultimate 
good, and is to be prized and sought above all other things. 

This is a truth as simple aa it is grand. Tho child can understand 
it ; and yet men, in all ages, have contrived to overlook it ; have con- 
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trivcd to find substitutes for purity of heart and life ; have hopod by 
some other means to commend themselves to God, to enter tlio King- 
dom of Heaven. Forms, creeds, churches, the priesthood, the sacra- 
monts, these and other things, hayo been exalted into supremacy. 
The grand and only qualification for heaven, that which in itself is 
heaven, tho virtue and the spirit of Jesus Christ, has been obscured, 
depreciated : whilst assent to certain mysteries, or union with certain 
churches, has been thought the narrow way that leads to life. 1 have 
not time in a single discourse to -expose all tho delusions which have 
spread on this subject. I shall confine myself to one, which is not 
limited to tlio past, but too rife in our own times. 

There has always existed and still exists, a disposition to attach 
nnduo importance to “tho church ” which a man belongs to. To bo 
a member of the “true church,’* has been insisted on as essential to 
* human salvation. Multitudes have sought comfort, and not seldom 
found their ruin, in the notion that they were embraced in the 
motherly arms of “ the true church,” for with this they have been 
satisfied. Professed Christians have fought about “ the church,” as if 
it were a matter of life and death. The Roman Catholic shuts the 
gate of Heaven on you, because you will not enter his “church.” 
Among the Protestants are thoso who toll yon, that the promises of 
Christianity do not bolong to you, be your character what it may, 
unless you receive the Christian ordinances from tho ministers of their 
church. Salvation is made to flow through a certain priesthood, 
through a hereditary order, through particular rites administered by 
consecrated functionaries. Even among denominations in which such 
exclusive claims are not sot up, you will still meet the idea, that a man 
is safer in tlieir particular church than elsewhere ; so that something 
distinct from Christian purity of heart and life, is made tho way of 
salvation. 

This error I wish to exposo. I wish to show, that Christ’s spirit, 
Christ’s virtue, or “ the doing of the Sermon on the Mount,” is the 
great end of our religion, tho only essential thing, and that all other 
tilings are important only as ministering to this. I know, indeed, 
that very many acknowledge the doctrine now expressed. Rut too 
often their conviction is not deep and living, and it is impaired by 
superstitious notions of some mysterious saving influence in the church 
or in some other foreign agency. To meet these erroneous tendencies, 
I shall not undertake to prove in a formal way, by logical process, 
the supreme importance, blessedness, and glory of righteousness, of 
sanctity, of love towards God and man, or to prove that nothing elso 
is indispensable. This truth shines by its own light. It runs through 
the wholo New Testament; and is a gospel written in the soul by a 
divine hand. To vindicate it against the claims set up for the church, 
nothing is needed but to offer a few plain remarks in the order in which 
they rise up of themselves to my mind. 

I begin with the remark, that in the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
said nothing about the Church ; nor do wo find him or his disciples 
laying down anywhere a definite plan for its organization or a ritual 
for its worship. Nor ought this to surprise us., It was the very 
thing to be expected in such a religion as Christianity. Judaism was 
intended to educate a particular nation, half-civilized and surrounded 
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with the grossest idolatry, and accordingly it hedged them in by mul- 
tiplied and rigid forms. But Christianity proposes as its grand aim, 
to spread the inward spiritual worship of "God through all nations, in 
all stages of society, under all varieties of climate, government, and 
condition, and such a religion cannot be expected to confine itself to 
any particular outward shape. Especially when we consider, that it is 
destined to endure through all ages, to act on all, to blond itself with 
new forms of society and with the highest improvements of the race, it 
cannot be expected to ordain an immutable mode of administration, hut 
must leave its modes of worship and communion to conform themselves 
silently aud gradually to the wants and progress of humanity. Tlio 
rights* and arrangements which suit one period, lose their significance 
or efficiency in another. The forms which minister to tho mind now, 
may fetter it hereafter, aud must give place to its free unfolding. A 
system wanting this freedom and flexibleness would carry strong proof * 
in itself of not having been intended for universality. It is one proof 
of Clirist’s having come to “ inherit all nations,” that he did not in- 
stitute for all nations and all times a precise machinery of forms and 
outward rules, that lie entered into no minute legislation as to the 
worship and government of his church, but left these outward concerns 
to be swayed by the spirit and progress of successive ages. Of con- 
sequence, no particular order of the church can be essential to salvation. 
No church can pretend, that its constitution is defined and ordained in 
the Scriptures so plainly and undeniably, that whoever forsakes it gives 
palpable proof of a spirit of disobedience to God. All churches aro 
embraced by their members with equal religious revorence, and this 
assures us, that in all, God’s favour may be equally obtained. 

It is worthy of remark, that, from the nocessity of the case, tho 
church assumed at first a form which it could not long retain. It was 
governed by the Apostles who had founded it, men who had known 
Christ personally, and received his truth from his lips, and witnessed 
his resurrection, and were enriched above all men by tho miraculous 
illuminations and aids of liis spirit. These presided over tho church 
with an authority peculiar to themselves, and to which none after them 
could, with any reason, pretend. They understood “the mind of Christ,” 
as none could do but those who had enjoyed so long and close an intimacy 
with him; and not only where they sent forth with miraculous powers, but 
by imposition of their hands similar gifts of the Spirit where conferred 
on others. This presence of inspired Apostles, aud supernatural powers, 
gave to the primitive church obvious and important distinctions separ- 
ating it widely from the form which it was afterwards to assume. Of 
this we have a remarkable proof in a passage of Paul, in which he sets 
before us the offices or functions exorcised in the original church. 
“God hath set in the church apostles, prophets, teachers, gifts of 
healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.”* Now, of all 
these endowments or offices,, one only, that of teacher, remains in our 
day. The Apostles, the founders and heroes of tho primitive church, 
with their peculiar powers* have vanished, leaving as their representatives, 
their writings to be studied alike by all. Teachers remain, not because 
they existed in the first age, but because their office, from its nature and 
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from the condition of human naturo, is needed still. Tho office, 
however, has undergone an important change. At first the Christian 
teacher enjoyed immediate communication with the Apostles, and 
received miraculous aids, and thus enjoyed means of knowledge possessed 
by none of his successors. The Christian minister now, can only 
approach tho Apostles as other men do, that is, through the Gospels 
and Epistles which they have left us ; and he has no other aid from 
above in interpreting them, than every truo Christian enjoys. Tho 
promise of the Holy Spirit, that greatest of promises, is made without dis- 
tinction, to overy mau of every office or rank, who perseveringly implores 
the Divine help ; and this establishes an essential equality among all. 
Whether teachers are to continue in the brighter ages which prophecy 
announces, is rendered doubtful by a very striking prediction of tlio 
times of tlio Messiah: “ In those days,” saith the Lord, “ I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; and will be 
their God, and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying. Know 
the Loud: for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto tho 
greatest.”* Is it possible that any man, with a clear comprehension 
of the peculiarity of tlio primitive church, can look back to this as an 
immutable form and rule, can regard any church form as essential to 
salvation, can ascribe to outward ordinances, so necessarily fluctuating, 
an importance to be compared with that which belongs to the immutable 
everlasting distinctions of holiness and virtue? 

The church, as at first constituted, presents interesting and beautiful 
aspects. It was not a forced and arbitrary, but free, spontaneous union. 
It grew out of the principles and feelings of human naturo. Our nature 
is social. We cannot live alone. We cannot shut up any great feeling 
in our hearts. We seek for others to partake it with ns. The full soul 
finds at once relief and strength in sympathy. This is especially true in 
religion, tho most social of all our sentiments, the only universal bond 
on earth. In this law of our naturo, the Christian church had its origin. 
Christ did not establish it in a formal way. If you consult tho New Tes- 
tament, you do not find Jesus or his Apostles sotting about tlio task of 
forming an artificial organization of the first disciples. Read in the book 
of Acts, tho simple, touching narratives of the union of the first converts. 
They wore of one heart and one soul. They could not be kept asunder. 
Tlic new truth melted them into one mass, knit them into one body. 
In their mutual love, they could not withhold from one another their 
possessions, but had all things in common. Blessed unity! a typo of 
that oneness and harmony, which a purer Christianity is to spread 
through all nations. Among those early converts, the most gifted and 
enlightened were chosen to be teachers m public assemblies. To these 
assemblies the brotherhood repaired with eagerness, to hear expositions 
of tho new faith, to strengthen one another’s loyalty to Christ, and to 
be open witnesses of him in the world. In their meetings they were 
loft very much to follow tlio usages of the synagogue, in which they had 
been brought up ; so little did Christianity trouble itself about forms 
How simple, how natural this association! It is no mystery. It grew 
out of tho plainest wants of tho human heart. Tlio religious sentiment. 
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the spirit of love towards God and man, awakened afresh by Christ, 
craved for a new union through which to find utterance and strength. 
And shall this church union, the growth of the Christian spirit, and so 
plainly subordinate to it usurp its place, or in any way detract from its 
sole sufficiency, from its Supreme, unrivalled glory? 

The church, according to its true idea and purpose, is an association 
of sincere, genuine followers of Christ ; and at first this idea was, in a 
good degree, realized. The primitive disciples were drawn to Christ 
by conviction. They met together and confessed him, not from usage, 
fashion, or education, but in opposition to all these. In that age, 
profession and practice, the form and the spirit, the reality and the 
outward signs of religion went together. But with the growth of the 
church, its life declined; its great idea was obscured; the name 
remained, and sometimes little more than the name. It is a remark- 
able fact, that the very spirit to which Christianity is most hostile, the 
passion for power, dominion, pomp, and pre-emincnco, struck its 
deepest roots in the Church. The church became tlio very stronghold 
of the lusts and vices which Christianity most abhors. Accordingly, 
its history is one of the most melancholy records of past times. It is 
sad enough to read the bloodstained annals of worldly empires ; but 
when we see the spiritual kingdom of Christ, a prey for ages to usurp- 
ing popes, prelates, or sectarian chiefs, inflamed with bigotry and 
theological hate and the lust of rule, and driven by these fires of hell to 
grasp the temporal sword, to persecute, torture, imprison, butcher their 
brethren, to mix with and embitter national wars, and to convulse the 
whole Christian world, wo experience a deeper gloom, and are more 
tempted to despair of our race. History has not a darker page than 
that which records the persecutions of the Albigenses, or the horrors of 
the Inquisition. And when we come to later times, the church wears 
anything rather than holiness inscribed on her front. How melancholy 
to a Christian, the history lately given us by llanke, of the reaction of 
Catholicism against Protestantism ! Throughout, we see the ecclesias- 
tical powers resorting to force as the grand instrument of conversion ; 
thus proving their alliance not with heaven, but with earth and hell. 
If we take broad views of the church, in any ago or land, how seldom 
do we see the prevalence of true sanctity! How many of its ministers 
preach for lucre or display, preach what they do not believe, or 
deny their doctrines in their lives! How many congregations are 
there, made up in a great degree of worldly men and women, who 
repair to the house of God from usage, or for propriety’s sake, or from 
a vague notion of being saved! — not from thirst for the divine spirit, 
not from a fulness of heart, which longs to pour itself forth in prayer 
and praise. Such is the church. We are apt, indeed, to make it an 
abstraction, or to separate it in our thoughts from tlio individuals who 
compose it; and thus it becomes to us a holy thing, and w r e ascribe to 
it strange powers. Theologians speak of it as a unity, a mighty whole, 
one and the same in all ages; and in this w T ay tlio imagination is 
cheated into the idea of its marvellous sanctity and grandeur. But wo 
must separate between the theory or the purpose of the church, ami its 
actual state. When we come down to facts, wo see it to he not a 
mysterious, immutable unity, but a collection of fluctuating, divided, 
warring individuals, who bring into it, too often, hearts and bands 
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anything but pure. Painful as it is, we must see things as they arc ; 
mid so doing, we cannot but be struck with tlio infinite absurdity of 
ascribing to such a church mysterious powers, of supposing that it can 
confer holiness on its members, or that the circumstance of being joined 
to it is of the least moment in comparison with purity of heart and life. 

Purity of heart and life, Christ’s spirit of love towards God and man ; 
this is all in all. This is the only essential thing. The church is 
important only as it ministers to this; and every church which so 
ministers, is a good one, no matter how, when, or where it grow up, 
no matter whether it worship on its knees or on its feet, or whether its 
ministers are ordained by pope, bishop, presbyter, or people ; these arc 
secondary things, and of no comparative moment. The church which 
opens on heaven, is that and that only in which the spirit of heaven 
dwells. The church whose worship rises to God’s oar, is that and that 
only wliero the soul ascends. No matter whether it bo gathered in 
cathedral or barn ; whether it sit in silence or send up a hymn ; whether 
the minister speak from carefully prepared notes ; or from immediate, 
fervent, irrepressible suggestion. If God bo loved, and Jesus Christ bo 
welcomed to the soul, and his instructions be meekly and wisely heard, 
rud the solemn purpose grow up to do all duty amidst all conflict, 
sacrifice, and temptation, then the true end of the cfiurch is answered. 
“ This is no other than the house of God, the gate of heaven.” 

In these remarks, I do not mean that all churches are of equal 
worth. Some, undoubtedly, correspond more than others to tlio spirit 
and purpose of Christianity, to the simplo usages of the primitive disci- 
ples, and to the principles of human nature. All have their supersti- 
tions and corruptions, but some are more pure than the rest ; and we 
are bound to seek that which is purest, which corresponds most to the 
Divine will. As far as we have power to select, we should go to the 
church whore we shall be most helped to become devout, disinterested, 
and morally strong. Our salvation, however, does not depend on our 
finding the best church on earth ; for this may be distant, or unknown. 
Amidst diversities of administrations, there is the same spirit. In all 
religions societies professing Christ as their Lord, the plainest, grandest 
truths of religion will almost certainly bo taught, and some souls may 
bo found touched and enlightened from above. This is a plain, 
undeniable fact. In all sects, various as they are, good and holy men 
may be found ; nor can wo tell in which the holiest have grown up 
The church, then, answers its end in all ; for its only end is to minister 
to human virtue. It is delightful to read, in the records of all 
denominations, the lives of eminent Christians, who liavo given up 
everything for their religion, who have been faithful unto death, who 
liavo shed around them the sweet light and fragrance of Christian hope 
and love. Wo cannot, then, wefl chooso amiss, if wo choose the 
church, which, as it seems to us, best represents the grand ideas of 
Christ, and speaks most powerfully to our consciences and hearts. This 
church, however, we must not choose for our brother. He differs from 
us probably in temperament, in his range of intellect, or in the impres- 
sions which education and habit hate given him. Perhaps the worship 
which most quickens you and me, may hardly keep our neighbour 
awake. He must bo approached through tlio heart and imagination ; 
ice tlu'ougli the reason. What to him is fervour, passes with us for 
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noise. Wliat to him is an imposing form, is to us vain show. Condemn 
him not. If in his warmer atmosphere he builds up a stronger faith in 
God and a more steadfast choice of perfect goodness than ourselves, his 
church is bettor to him than ours to us. 

One great error in regard to churches, contributes to the false estimate 
of them as essential to salvation. We imagine, that the church, the 
minister, theworship, can do something for us mechanically ; that there 
are certain mysterious influences in what we call a holy place, which 
may act on us without our own agency. It is uot so. The church aud 
the minister can do little for us in comparison with what wo must do 
for ourselves, and nothing for us without ourselves. They become to 
us blessings through our own activity. Every man must be his own 
priest. It is his own action, not the minister’s; it is the prayer 
issuing from his own heart, not from another’s lips, which aids him in 
the church. The church does him good, only as by its rites, prayers, 
hymns, and sermons, it wakes up his spirit to think, feel, pray, praise, 
and resolve. The church is a help, not a force. It acts on us by 
rational and moral means, aud not by mystical operations. Its 
influence resembles precisely that which is exerted out of church. 
Its efficiency depends chiefly on the clearness, simplicity, sincerity, 
love, and zeal, with which the minister speaks to our understandings, 
consciences, and hearts; just as in common life we aro benefited 
by the clearness and energy with which our friends set before us 
what is good and pure. The church is adapted to our free moral 
nature. It acts on us as rational and responsible beings, and serves us 
through our own efficiency. From these views, we loam that the glory 
of the church does not lie in any particular government or form, but in 
the wisdom with which it combines such influences as aro fitted to 
awaken and pm*ify the soul. 

Am I asked to state more particularly what these influences are, to 
which the church owes its efficacy? I reply, that they are such as may 
bo found in all churches, in all denominations. The first is, the 
character of the minister. This has an obvious, immediate, and power- 
ful bearing on the great spiritual purpose of the church. I say his 
character, not his ordination. Ordination lias no end but to introduce 
into the sacred office men qualified for its duties, and to give an 
impression of its importance. It is by his personal endowments, by his 
intellectual, moral and religious worth, by his faithfulness and zeal, and 
not through any mysterious ceremony or power, that the minister 
enlightens and edifies the church. What matters it how he is ordained 
or set apart, if he give himself to his work in the fear of God? Wliat 
matter is it who has laid hands on him, or whether he stand up in sur- 
plice or drab coat? I go to church to be benefited not by hands or 
coats, but by the action of an enlightened aud holy teacher on my mind 
and heart; not an overpowering, irresistible action, but such as becomes 
effectual through my own free thought and will. I go to be convinced 
of what is true, and to be warmed with love of what is good ; and ho 
who thus helps me is a true minister, no matter from what school, 
consistory or ecclesiastical body he comes. He carries his commission 
in his soul. Do not say, that his ministry has no “validity,*’ because 
Home, or Geneva, or Lambeth, or Andover, or Princeton, has not laid 
hands on liim. What! Has he not opened my eyes to sec, mid roused 
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my conscience to reprove? As I have hoard him, has not my heart 
burned within mo ; and have I not, silently, given myself to God with 
now humility and love? Have I not been pierced by his warnings, and 
softened by his looks and tones of love? Has he not taught and helped 
me to deny myself, to conquer the world, to do good to a foe? lias ho 
done this, and yet has his ministry no “ validity? ’ What other validity 
can there be than this ? If a generous friend gives me water to drink when 
I am parched with thirst, and I drink and am refreshed, will it do to 
tell me, that because he did not buy tho cup at a certain licensed shop, 
or draw the water at a certain antiquated cistern, therefore his act of 
kinducss is “invalid,” and I am as thirsty and weak as I was before? 
What, more can a minister with mitro or tiara do, than help me, by wise 
and touching manifestations of God’s truth, to become a holier, nobler 
man? If my soul bo mado alive, no matter who ministers to mo; and 
if not, tho ordinances of the church, whether high or low, orthodox or 
heretical, are of no validity, so far as I am concerned. The diseased 
man who is restored to health, cares little whether his physician wear 
wig or cowl, or receive his diploma from Paris or London ; and so, to 
tho regenerate man, it is of little moment whore or by what processes 
ho became a temple of the holy Spirit. 

According to these views, a minister deriving power from his intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious wbrth, is one of the chief elements of a true 
and quickoning church. Such a man will gather a true church round 
him ; and wo hero learn, that a Christian community is bound to do 
what may aid, and to abstain from wliat may impair, tho virtue, noble- 
ness, spiritual energy of its minister, it should especially leave him 
free, should wish him to woar no restraints but tlioso of a sense of duty. 
Ilis oflice is to utter God’s truth according to his apprehension of it, 
and he should he encouraged to utter it honestly, simply, lie must 
follow his own conscience and no other. How can he rebuke prevalent 
error without an unawed spirit? Better that ho should hold his peace, 
than not speak from his own soul. Better that the pulpit be prostrated, 
than its freedom be taken away. Tho doctrine of “instructions,” in 
politics, is of very doubtful expediency ; but that instructions should 
issue from tho congregation to the minister, we all, with one voice, 
pronounce wrong. The religious teacher, compelled to stifle his con- 
victions, grows useless to his people, is shorn of his strength, loses self- 
respect, shrinks before his own conscience, and owes it to himself to 
refrain from teaching. If ho be honest, upright, and pure, worthy of 
trust, worthy of being a minister, he has a right to freedom ; and when 
lie uses it conscientiously, though he may err in judgment and may give 
pain to judicious hearers, he has still a right to respect. There are, 
indeed, few religious societies which would knowingly make the minister 
a slave. Many err on the side of submission, and rcceivo his doctrines 
with blind unquestioning foitk. Still the members of a congregation, 
conscious of holding the support of their teacher in their hands, are apt 
to expect a cautious tenderness towards their known prejudices or judg- 
ments, which, though not regarded as servility, is very hostile to that 
firm, bold utterance of truth, on which the success of his ministry chiefly 

depends. . . 

1 have mentioned the first condition of the most useful church ; it is 
tho hitch character of its minister. The second is to be found in tho 
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spiritual character of its members. This, like the former, is, from the 
very principles of human nature, fitted to purify and save. It was the 
intention of Christ, that a quickening power should be exerted in a 
church, not by the minister alone, but also by tho members on one 
another. Accordingly, we road of tho ‘‘working of every part, every 
joint,” in his spiritual body. We come together in our places of wor- 
ship, that heart may act on heart ; that, in tho midst of the devout, a 
more fervent flame of piety may be kindled in our own breasts ; that wo 
may hear God’s word more eagerly, by knowing that it is drunk in by 
thirsty spirits around us j that our own purpose of obedience, may he 
confirmed by the consciousness that a holy energy of will is unfolding 
itself in our neighbours. To this sympathy the church is dedicated ; 
and in this its highest influence is sometimes found. To myself, tho 
most effectual church is that in which I see the signs of Christian affec- 
tion in those around me, in which warm hearts are beating on every 
side, in which a deep stillness speaks of tlie absorbed soul, in which I 
recognise fellow-beings, who in common life have impressed me with 
their piety. One look from a beaming countenance, one tone in singing 
from a deeply moved heart, perhaps aids me more than the sermon. 
When nothing is said, I feel it good to be among the devout ; and I 
wonder not that the Quakers, in some of their still meetings, profess to 
hold the most intimate union, not only with God, but with each other. 
It is not with the voice only that man communicates with man. 
Nothing is so eloquent as the deep silenco of a crowd. A sigh, a low 
breathing, sometimes pours into us our neighbour’s soul more than a 
volume of *words. There is a communication more subtilo than free- 
masonry, between those who feel alike. How contagious is holy feeling ! 
On the other hand, how freezing, how palsying is the gathering of a 
multitude, who feel nothing, who come to God’s house without reverence, 
without love, who gaze around on each other as if they wore assembled 
at a show, whoso restlessness keeps up a slightly disturbing sound, 
whose countenances reveal no collectedness, no earnestness, but a 
frivolous or absent mind! The very sanctity of the place makes this 
indifference more chilling. One of the coldest spots on cartli is a church 
without devotion. What is it to me, that a costly temple is set apart 
by ever so many rites for God’s scrvico, that priests who trace their 
lineage to Apostles, have consecrated it, if I find it thronged by the 
worldly and undevout. This is no church to me. I go to meet, not 
human bodies, but souls t and if I find them in an upper room, like that 
where the first disciples met, Or in a shed, or in a street, there I find a 
church. There is the true altar, the sweet incense, the accepted priest. 
These all I find in sanctified souls. 

True Christians give a sanctifying power, a glory, to tho placo of 
worship, where they come together. In them Christ is present and 
manifested in tf far higher sense, than if he were revealed to the bodily 
eye. We are 'afft indeed to think differently. Were there a placo of 
- worship, in which a glory like that which clothed Jesus on the Mount 
of transfiguration, were to shine forth, how should we throng to it, as 
the chosen spot on earth ! How should we honour this as eminently 
his church ! But there is a more glorious presence of Christ than this, 
it is Christ formed iff the souls of his disciples. Christ’s bodily 
presence does not make a church. He was thus present in the thronged 
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streets of Jerusalem, present in the synagogues and temples ; but these 
were not churches. It is the presence of his spirit, truth, likeness, 
divine love, in the souls of men, which attracts and unites them into 
one living body. Suppose that we meet together in a place consecrated 
by all manner of forms, but that nothing of Christ’s spirit dwells in us. 
With all its forms, it is a synagogue of Satan, not a church of Jesus. 
Christ in the hearts of men, I repeat it, is the only church bond. The 
Catholics, to give them a feeling of the present Saviour, adorn their 
temples with paintings, representing him in the most affecting scenes of 
his life and death ; and had worship never been directed to these, 1 
should not object to them. But there is a far higher likeness to Christ 
than the ^*tist ever drew or chiseled. It exists in the heart of his true 
disciple. The true disciple surpasses Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
The latter have given us Christ’s countenance from fancy, and at best 
having little likeness to the mild beauty arid majestic form which 
moved through Judea. But the disciple, who sincerely conforms him- 
self to the disinterestedness, and purity, and filial worship, and all- 
sacrifiding love of Christ, gives us no fancied representation, but the 
true divine lineaments of his soul, the very spirit which boamed in his 
face, which spoke in his voice, which attosted his glory as the Son of 
God. Tlio truest church is that which lias, in the highest degree, this 
spiritual presence of our Lord, this revelation of Jesus in his followers. 
This is the church in which we shall find the greatest aid to our virtue, 
which outward institution can afford us. 

I have thus spoken of the two chief elements of a living and effectual 
church ; a pure, noble-minded minister, and faithful followers of Christ. 
In the preceding remarks, I have had chiefly in view particular churchos, 
organized according to some particular forms ; and I have maintained, 
that these are important only as ministering to Christian holiness or 
virtue. There is, however, a grander church, to which I now ask your 
attention; and tho consideration of this, will peculiarly confirm the 
lesson on which 1 am insisting, namely, that there is but one essential 
thing, true holiness, or disinterested love to God and man. There is a 
grander church than all particular ones, however extensive ; the Church 
Catholic, or Universal, spread over all lands, and one with the church 
in lioavon. That all Christ’s followers form one body, one fold, is 
taught in various passages in the New Testament, You remember the 
earnestness of his last prayer, “that they might all be One, as iio and 
his Father are one.” Into this church, all who partake the spirit of 
Christ are admitted. It asks not, Who has baptised us? Whose 
passport we carry? What badge we wear? If “baptised by the Holy 
Ghost,” its wide gates are openod to us. Within this church are 
joined those whom different names have severed or still sever. We 
hear nothing of Greek, Roman, English churches, but of Christ’s church 
only. My friends, this is not an imaginary union. The Scriptures, in 
speaking of it, do not talk rhetorically, but utter the soberest truth. 
All sincere partakers of Christian virtue, are essentially one. In tho 
spirit which peiwades them, dwells a uniting power found in no other 
tie. Though separated by oceans, they have sympathies strong and 
iiulissoluble. Accordingly, the clear, strong utterance of ono gifted, 
inspired Christian flies through the earth. It touches kindred chords 
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in another hemisphere. The word of such a man as Fenolon, for 
instance, finds its way into the souls of scattered millions. Are not he 
and they of one chmvh ? I thrill with joy at the name of holy men 
who lived ages ago. Ages do not divide us. I venerate them more for 
their antiquity. Are we not one body ? Is not this union something 
real? It is not men’s coming together into one building which makes 
a church. Suppose, that, in a place of worship, I sit so near a fellow- 
creature as to touch him ; but that there is no common feeling between 
us ; that the truth which moves me, he inwardly smiles at as a dream 
of fancy ; that the disinterestedness which I honour, ho calls weakness 
or wild enthusiasm. How far apart are we, though visibly so near! 
We belong to different worlds. Ilow much nearer am I to %eme pure, 
generous spirit in anothor continent, whoso word lias penetrated my 
heart, whose virtues have kindled me to emulation, whoso pure thoughts 
are passing through my mind whilst I sit in the house of prayer ! W ith 
which of these two have I church union ? 

Do not tell me, that I surrender myself to a fiction of imagination, 
when I say, that distant Christians, that all Christians and myself, form 
one body, one church, just as far as a common love and piety possess 
our hearts. Nothing as more real than this spiritual union. There is 
one grand all-comprehending church ; and if I am a Christian 1 belong 
to it, and no man can shut me out of it. You may exclude me from 
your Roman church, your Episcopal church, and your Calvin tie. 
church, on account of supposed defects in my creed or my sect, and I 
am content to be excluded. But I will not be severed from the great 
body of Christ. Who shall sunder me from such men as Fenolon, 
and Pascal, and Roromoo, from Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, 
and John Howard? Who can rupture the spiritual bond between tlieso 
men and myself? Do 1 not hold them dear? Does not their spirit, 
flowing out through their writings and lives, penetrate my soul? Are 
they not a portion of my being ? Am I not a different man from what 
I should have been, had not these and other like spirits acted on mine ? 
And is it in the power of synod or conclave, or of all the ecclesiastical 
combinations on earth, to part me from them? I am bound to them 
by thought and affection ; and can these be suppressed by the bull of a 
pope or the excommunication of a council? The soul breaks scornfully 
those barriers, these webs of spiders, and joins itself to the great and 
good ; and if it possess their spirit, will the great and good, living or 
dead, cast it off, because it lias not enrolled itself in this or another 
sect? A pure mind is free of the universe. It belongs to the church, 
the fhmily of the pure in all worlds. Virtue is no local thing. It is 
not honourable* because bom in this community or that, but for its own 
independent everlasting beauty. This is the bond of the universal 
church. No man can be excommunicated from it but by himself, by 
the death pf goodness in his own breast. All sentences of exclusion are 
vain* if he do n# dissolve the tie of purity winch binds him to all holy 
souls. • v; f , 

I honour the Roman Catholic church on one account ; it clings to tho 
idea of a Universal Church, though it has mutilated and degraded it. 
The word Catholic means Universal. 'Would to God, that the church 
whiph has usurped the name had understood the reality! Still 
Romanism has done something to give to its members the idea of their 
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connexion with that vast spiritual community or church, which has 
existed in all times and spread over all lands. It guards the memory 
of great and holy men who in all ages have toiled and suffered for 
religion, asserts the honours of tho heroes of the faith, Onshrines them 
in heaven as beatified saints, converts their legends into popular liter- 
ature, appoints days for the celebration of their virtues, and reveals 
them almost as living to the eye by the pictures in which genius has 
immortalized their deeds. In doing this Rome has fallen indeed into 
error. She has fabricated exploits for these spiritual persons, and 
exalted them into objects of worship. But she has also done good. 
She has given to her members the feeling of intimate relation to tho 
holiest and noblest men in all preceding ages. An interesting and 
often a sanctifying tie connects the present Roman Catholic with 
martyrs, and confessors, and a host of men whose eminent piety and 
genius and learning have won for them an immortality of fame. It is 
no mean service thus to enlarge men's ideas and affections, to awaken 
their veneration for departed greatness, to teach them their connection 
with the grandest spirits of all times. It was this feature of Catholi- 
cism, which most interested me in visiting Catholic countries. Tho 
services at the altar did not move, but rather pained me. But when I 
cast my eyes on the pictures on the walls, which placed before me the 
holy men of departed ages, now absorbed in devotion and lost in rapture, 
now enduring with meek courage and celestial hope the agonies of a 
painful death in defence of the truth, I was touched, and I hope made 
hotter. The voice of the officiating priest I did not hear; but these 
sainted dead spoke to my heart, ana I was sometimes tempted to feel, 
as if an hour on Sunday spent in this eommunion, were as useful to mo 
as if it had been spent in a Protestant church. „ These saints nevei 
rose to my thoughts as Roman Catholics. I never connected them 
with any particular church. They were to me living venerable, 
witnesses to Christ, to the power of religion, to the grandeur of the 
human soul. I saw what men might suffer for the truth, how they 
could rise above themselves, how real might become the ideas of God and 
a higher life. This inward reverence for the departed good, helped mo 
to feel myself a member of the church universal. I wanted no pope or 
priest to establish my unity with them. My own heart was witness 
enough to a spiritual fellowship. Is it not to be desired, that all our 
churches should have services to teach us our union with Christ’s whole 
body? Would not this break our sectarian chains, and awaken rever- 
ence for Christ’s spirit, for true goodness under every name and form? 
It is not enough, to feel that we are members of this or that narrow 
communion, Christianity is universal sympathy and love. I do not 
recommend that our churches should bo lined with pictures of saints. 
This usage must come in, if it come at all, not by recommendation, 
but by gradual change of tastes and feelings. But why ma J n( ^ tho 
pulpit be used occasionally to give us tho lives and virtues of eminent 
disciples in former ages? * It is customary to deliver sermons on the 
history of Peter, John, Paul, and of Abraham and Ely ah and other 
worthies of the old Testament ; and this we do because their names are 
written in the Bible. But goodness owesnothing to the circumstance 
of its being recorded in a sacred book, nor loses its claim to grateful, 
reverent commemoration, because not blazoned there. Moral greatness 
voi. ii. 
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did not die opt with the Apostles. Their lives were reported for this 
among otbef end#, that their virtues might bo propagated to future 
times, plight spring up as worthy a place among the 

canonised > What I wish is, that we should learn to 
regard ourselves as members of a vast spiritual community, as joint 
heirs and feitpW^Worshippers with the goodly company of Christian 
heroes; gone before us, instead of immuring ourselves in 

particu]^;:ciiQrpho9. Our nature delights in this consciousness! of vast 
connection. TMs tendency manifests itself in the patriotic, sentiment, 
and in the passionate ohnjpng of men to a great religious denomination. 
Its true ana noblest gratification is found in the deep feeling of $ vital, 
everlasting connection with the universal church, with the innumerable 
multitude Of the holy on earth and in heaven. This church we shall 
never; make a substitute for virtue. . 

I have spoken of the Roman Catholic Church. My great objection 
to this communion is, that it has fallen peculiarly into the error which 
I am labouring to expose in this discourse that it has attached idola- 
trous importance to tho institution of the. church, that it virtually exalts 
this above Christ’s spirit, abovo inward sanctity. Its other errors are 
of inferior importance. It does not offend me, that the Romanist main- 
tains that a, piece of brc&d, a wafer, over which a priest has pronounced 
some magical words, is the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ. I learn 
indeed in this error an humbling lesson of human credulity, of the weak- 
ness of humala reason ; but I see nothing in it which strikes at the 
essential principles of religion. When, however, the Roman Catholic 
goes farther, and tells mo, that God looks with abhorrence on all who 
will hot see in the consecrated wafer Christ's flesh and blood ; and when 
he makes the reception of this from the hands of a consecrated priest, 
the door into Christ V feld, then I am shocked by the dishonour he casts 
on God and virtue, by his debasing conceptions of our moral nature and 
of the Divine, and by his cruel disruption of the ties of human and 
Christian brotherhood. How sad and strange that a man educated 
under Christianity, should place religion in a church-connexion, in 
church-rites, should shut from God's family the wisest and tho best, 
because they conscientiously abstain from certain outward ordinances. 
Is not holiness of heart and life dear to God for its own sake, dear to 
him, without the manipulations of a priest, without tho agency of a con- 
secrated wafer? The grand error of Roman Catholicism is its narrow 
church-spirit, its blind sectarianism, its exclusion of virtuous, pious men 
from Goa's favour, because they cannot eat, drink, or pray, according 
to certain prescribed rites. Romanism has to learn, that nothing but 
the inward life is great and good in the sight of the Omniscient, and 
that all who cherish this are members of Christ’s body. Romanism is 
anything but what ; it boasts to be, the Universe Church. I am too 
much a Catholic to enlist under its banner. 

I belong to the Universal Church ; nothing shall separate me from it. 
In saying this, however, I am no enemy to particular churches. In the 
present age of the world, it is perhaps best that those who agree in theo- 
logical opinions should Worship together, and I do not object to the union 
of several such churches in one denomination, provided that all sectarian 
and narrow feeling be conscientiously and scrupulously resisted. I look 
on tho various churches of Christendom with no feelings of enmity. I 
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have expressed my abhorrence of the sectarian spirit of Rome ; but in 
that as in all other churches, individuals are better tl^an their creed ; 
and amidst gross error and the iiiculcation 'ty ; ; a ’ : na^^.^pirit, noble 
virtues spring up and eminent Christians are forined, It is 'ono sign of 
tho tendency of human nature to goodneSs.tfcaiit ramigood linder a 
thousand bad influences. The Romish Church is mustrated by great 
names. Her gloomy convents have often been brightened w fervent 
love to God ana man. Her St. Louis, and Fenelon, and Massmou } and 
Cheverus ; her missionaries who have carried Christianity to the ends 
of tho earth ; her sisters of charity who have carried relief and solace to 
the most hopeless want and pain ; do not these teach us, that in the 
Romish church the Spirit of God has found a home? How much, too, 
have oilier churches to boast! In the English church, we meet the 
names of Latimer, Hooker, Barrow, Leighton, Berkely, and Hebef ; in 
the dissenting Calvinistic church, Baxter, Howe, Watts, Doddridge, and 
Robert Hall ; among the Quakers, George Fox, William Fenn, Robert 
Barclay, and our own Anthony Benezet and John Woolman; in tho 
Anti-trinitarian church, John Milton, John Locke, Samuel Clarke, Price, 
and Priestley. To repeat these names does the heart good. They 
breathe a fragrance through the common air. They lift up the whole 
race to which they belonged. With the churches of which they were 
pillars or chief ornaments I have many sympathies ; nor do I condemn 
the union of ourselves to these or any other churches whose doctrines 
we approve, provided that we do it, without severing ourselves in the 
least from the universal church. On this point we cannot be too earliest. 
Wo must shun the spirit of sectarianism, as from hell. We must 
shudder at tho thought of shutting up God in any denomination. , We 
must think no man the better for belonging to our communion ; no man 
the worse for belonging to another. We must look with undiminished 
joy on goodness, though it shine forth from the most adverse sect. 
Christ’s spirit must be equally dear and honoured, no matter where 
manifested. To confine God’s love or his good spirit to any party, sect, 
or name, is to sin against the fundamental law of the kingdom of God ; 
to break that living bond with Christ’s universal church, which is one 
of our chief helps to perfection. 

1 have now given what seem to me the most important views in rela- 
tion to the church ; and in doing this, I have not quoted much from 
{Scripture, because quotations cannot be given fully on this or on any 
controverted point in the compass of a discourse. I have relied on what 
is vastly more important, on the general strain and tone of Scripture, 
on the spirit of the Christian religion, m the sum and substance of 
Christ’s teachings, whieh is plainly this, iat inward holiness, or good- 
ness, or disinterested lote, is all in all I also want time to consider at 
largo the arguments or modes of reasoning by which this or that church 
sets itself forth as the only true church, and by which the necessity of 
onteriug it is thought to be proved. I cannot, however, abstain from 
offering a few remarks on these. 

Tho principal arguments on which exclusive churches rest their claims, 
are drawn from Christian history and literature ; in other words, from 
the records of the primitive ages of our feiitli, and from tho writings Oi 
tho early fathers. These arguments, I think, may bo disposed of by a 
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ungle remark, that they cannot be comprehended or weighed by the 
nass of Christian^ How few, very few in our congregations can enter 
uto the cri^ajl #^y of ecclesiastical history , or wade through the folios 
}f the GreekarS Latin fathers ! ?|fo w, if it were necessary to join a 
part icular i^fesh in order to receive the blessings of Christianity, is it 
to be conceiy^ that the discovery of this church should require a 
learning plainly denied to the mass of human beings? Would not this 
church smne Out with the brightness of sun? Would it be hidden 
in the h;Xip4Tfm t records of distant ages, or id the voluminous writings 
of a bb^i of ancient authors, more remarkable for rhetoric than for 
soundness of judgment. The learned cannot agree about these authori- 
ties , Howcan the great multitudes of believers interpret them ? Would 
not the Scriptures guide us by simple sure rules, to the only true church, 
if to miss it were death? To my own mind this argument has a force 
akin to demonstration. 

I pass to another method of defending the claims which one or another 
church sets up to exclusive acceptance with God. It is an unwar- 
rantable straining of the figurative language of Scripture. Because the 
church is spoken of as one body, vine, or temple, theologians have argued 
that it is ofte outward organization to which all men must be joined. 
But a doctrine buiffc on metaphor is worth little. Every kind of 
absurdity may find a sanction in figures of speech explained by tame, 
prosaic, cold-hearted commentators. The beautiful forms of speech to 
which I have referred, were intended to express the peciiliarly closo 
and* tender union which necessarily subsists among all the enlightened 
and sincere disciples of such a religion as Christ’s, a religion, whoso 
soul, essence, and breath of life is Love, which reveals to us m Jesus the 
perfection of philanthropy, and which calls to us to drink spiritually of 
that blood of self-sacrifice, which was shed for the whole human race. 
How infinitely exalted is the union of minds and hearts formed by such 
a religion, above any outward connexion established by rites and forms! 
Yet the latter has been seized on by the earthly understanding, as tho 
chief meaning of Scripture, and magnified into supreme importance. 
Has not Pam taught us that there is but one perfect bond, Love?* 
Has not Christ taught us, that the seal set on his disciples, by which 
all meir are to know them, is Love? Is not this the badge of the true 
church* the life of the true body of Christ? And is not every disciple, 
of every name and form, who is inspired with this, embraced indisso- 
lubly in the Christian union ? 

if is sometimes urged by those who maintain the necessity of con- 
neetfth with what they call 11 the true church,’' that God has a right to 
dispense |is blessings through what channels or on what terms lie 
pleases; that if he sees fit to communioate lp Holy Spirit through a 
certain priesthood or certain ordinancC^Sto : p t a bound to seek the gift 
in his appointed Way; mid that, having chosen this method of 

imparting it, faeinay justly withhold it fironi those who refuse to comply 
with his appointment. I reply, that the right of the Infinite Father to 
bestoty 'l«sides|^||s in such ways as to his infinite wisdom and love 
may feeejta best* wtou dan be so irreverent as to deny. But is it not 
rcasbnbw to exjfect, that he will adopt such methods or conditions as 


* Coloswans iii. 14. 
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will Boom to accord with his perfection? And ought we not to distrust 
such as seem to dishonour him? Suppose, for example, that I were told 
that the Infinite Father had decreed to give his Holy Spirit to such as 
should bathe freelj in the sea. Ought I not to require the most plain, 
undeniable proofs, of a purpose apparently so unworthy of his majesty 
and goodness, before yielding obedience to it? The presumption against 
it is exceedingly strong. That the jnfinite Father, who is ever present 
to the human soul, to whom it is unspeakably dear, who lias created it 
for communion with hira|el^ who desires and delights to impart to it 
his grace, that lie should droain sea-bathing as a condition or means 
of spiritual communication, is so improbable, that I must insist on the 
strongest testimony to its truth. Now, I meet precisely this difficulty 
in the doctrine that God bestows his Holy Spirit on those who receiye 
broad and wine, or flesh and blood, or a form of benediction or baptism, 
or any other outward ministration, from the hands or lips of certain 
privileged ministers or priests. It is the most glorious act and mani- 
festation of God's power and love, to impart enlightening, quickening, 
purifying influences to the immortal soul. To imagine that these 
descend in connection with certain words, signs, or outward rites, 
administered by a frail fellow-creature, and are withheld or abridged in 
tho absence of such rites, seems, at first, an insult to his wisdom and 
goodness ;. seems to bring down his pure infinite throne, to set .arbitrary 
limits to his highest agency, and to assimilate his worship to that of 
false gods. The Scriptures teach us, “ that God giveth grace to tho 
humble;” that u he giveth his Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 
This is tlio great law of divine communications ; aud we can seo its 
wisdom, because the mind, which hungers for Divine assistances, is 
most prepared to use them aright. Ana can we really believe, that the 
prayers and aspirations of a penitent, thirsting soul, need to be seconded 
by the outward offices of a minister or priest? Or that for want of 
these, they find less easy entrance into the ear of the ever-present, all- 
loving Father? My mind recoils from this doctrine as dishonourable 
to God, and I ought not to receive it without clear proofs. I want 
something more than metaphors, or analogies, or logical inferences, I 
want some express divine testimony. And where is it given? Do we 
not know, that thousands and millions of Christians, whose lives aud 
death have borrte, witness to their faith, have been unable to find it in 
tho Scriptures* or anywhere else? And can we believe, that tho 
spiritual communication of such men with the Divinity, has been 
forfeited or impaired, because they have abstained from rites, which in 
their consciences they could not recognise as of divine appointment? 
That so irrational ana extravagant a doctrine should enter the mind of 
a man, who has the capacity of reading the New Testament, would seem 
an impossibility, did not history show us, that it has been not only 
believed, but made the foundation of the bitterest intolerance and the 
bloodiest persecutions. > 

The notion, that, by a decree of God's sovereign will, his grace or 
spirit flows through certain rites to those who are in union with a certain 
church, and that it is promised to none besides, has no foundation in 
Scripture or reason. The church, as I have previously suggested, is 
not an arbitrary appointment; it does not rest on Will, but is ordained 
on account of its obvious fitness to accomplish the spiritual improvement. 
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which is the end of Christianity. It corresponds to our nature. It is 
a union of means, and influences, and offices, which rational and moral 
creatures need. 4thas no affinity with the magical operations so common 
in false religions; its agency is intelligible and level to the common 
mind. Its two great ntes, baptism and tho Lord’s supper, are not 
meant to act as charms. When freed from the errors and superstitions 
which have clung to them for agqs, and when administered, as they 
should be* with tenderness and solemnity, they are powerful means of 
bringing great truths to the mind, and of touching the heart, and for 
these ends* they are ordained. The adaptation of the church to tho 
promotion of holiness among men, is its grand excellence ; and where 
it accomplishes this end, its work is done, and no greater can be 
conceived on earth or in heaven. The moment we shut our eyes on 
this truth, and conceive of the church as serving us by forms and 
ordinances, which are effectual only in the hands of privileged officials 
or priests, we plunge into the region of shadows and superstitions. We 
have no ground to tread on, yo light to guide us. This mysterious 
power, lodged in the hands of a few fellow-creatures, tends to give a 
servile spirit to tho mass of Christians, to impair manliness and sclf- 
rospcct, to subdue the intellect to the reception of the absurdest dogmas. 
Keligion loses its simple grandeur, and degenerates into mechanism and 
form. The conscience is quieted by something short of true repentance ; 
something besides purity of heart and life is made the qualification for 
heaven. The surest device for making the mind a coward and a slave, 
is a wide-spread and closely-cemented church, the powers of which are 
concentrated in the hands of a “ sacred order,” and which has succeeded 
in arrogating to its rites or ministers a sway over the future world, 
over the soul’s everlasting weal or woe. The inevitable, degrading 
influence of such a church, is demonstrative proof against its divine 
original. 

There is, no end to the volumes written in defence of this or that 
church, which sets itself forth as the only true church, and claims 
exclusive acceptance with God. But the unlettered Christian has an 
answer to them all. He cannot, and need not seek it in libraries. Ho 
finds it, almost without seeking, in plain passages of th^New Testament, 
and in his own heart. He reads and ho feels that religion is an Inward 
Life, This he knows, not by report, but by consciousness, by the pros- 
tration of his soul in penitence, by tho surrender of his will to the 
Divine, by overflowing gratitude, by calm trust, and by a new love to 
his fellow-creatures. Will it do to tell such a man, that the promises 
of Christianity do not belong to him, that access to God is denied him, 
because he is not joined with this or that exclusive church? Has not 
this access been granted to him already? Has he not prayed in his 
griefs, and been consoled?* in his temptations, and been strengthened? 
Has he not foufid God near in his solitudes* and in the great congrega- 
tion? Does he thirst for anything so fervently as for perfect assimilation 
to the Divine purity ? And can he question God’s readiness to help him, 
because he is unable to find in JScripture a command to bind himself to 
this or another self-tijagnifying church ? How easily does the experience 
of the ti^; ®5msri^1>riish away the cobwebs of theologians. He loves 
and revei^l God, And in this spirit has a foretaste of heaven; and can 
heaven be tarred against him by ecclesiastical censures? He has felt 
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the power of the cross, and resurrection, and promises of Jesus Christ; 
and is there any “ height or depth* * of human exclusiveness and bigotry 
which can separate him from his Lord? He can die for truth and 
humanity ; and is there any man so swelled tit the conceit of his union 
with the true church, as to stand apart ana say, “lam holier than 
thou?” When by means of the writings or conversation of Christians 
of various denominations, you look into their hearts, and discern the 
deep workings, and conflicts and aspirations of piety, can you help seeing 
in them tokens of the prosence and operations of God’s spirit, more 
authentic and touching than in- all the harmonies and beneficent 
influences of the outward universe ? Who can shut up this Spirit in any 
placo or any sect? Who will not rejoice to witness it in its fruits of 
justice, goodness, purity, and piety, wherever they meet the eye? Who 
will not hail it as the infallible sign of the accepted worshipper of God? 

One word more respecting the arguments adduced in support of one or 
another exclusive church. They are continually and of necessity losing 
their force. Arguments owe their influence very much to the mental 
condition of those to whom they are addrossed. What is proof to ono 
man is no proof to another. The evidence which is triumphant in one 
age is sometimes thought below notice in the next. Mens reasonings 
on practical subjects are not cold, logical processes, standing separate 
in the mind, but are carried on in intimate connexion with their preva- 
lent feelings and modes of thought. Generally speaking, that and that 
only is truth to a man, which accords with the common tone of his mind, 
with the mass of liis impressions, with the results of his experience, with 
his measure of intellectual development, and especially with those deep 
convictions and biases which constitute what we call character. Now 
it is the tendency of increasing civilization, refinement, and expansion 
of mind, to produce a tone of thought and feeling unfriendly to the 
church spirit, to reliance on church-forms as essential to salvation. As 
the world advances, it leaves matters of form behind. In proportion as 
men get into the heart of things, they are less anxious about exteriors. 
In proportion as religion becomes a clear reality, we grow tired of shows. 
In the progress of ages there spring up in greater numbers men of 
mature thought and spiritual freedom, who unite self-reverence with 
reverence of G^L, and who cannot, without a feeling approaching shame 
and conscious degradation, submit to a church, which accumulates 
outward, rigid, mechanical observances towards the Infinite Father. A 
voice within them which they cannot silenco, protests against the porpe- 
tual repetition of the same signs, motions, words, as unworthy of their 
own spiritual powers, and of Him who deserves the highest homage of 
tlio reason and the heart. Their filial spirit protests against it. In 
common life, a refined, lofty mind expresses itself in simple, natural, 
unconstrained manners ; and the same tendency, though often obstructed, 
is manifested in religion. The progress of Christianity, which must go 
on, is but another name for the growing knowledge and experience of 
that “ spiritual worship of the Father,” which Christ proclaimed as the 
end of his mission ; and before this, the old, idolatrous reliance on 
ecclesiastical forms and organizations Cannot stand. There is thus a 
perpetually swelling current which exclusive churches have to stem, and 
which must sooner or later sweep away their proud pretensions. What 
avails it, that this or another church summons to its aid fathers 
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traditions, venerated usages? The Spirit, the Genius of Christianity 
is stronger than all these. The great ideas of the religion must prevail 
over narrow, perverse interpretations Of it> On this ground, I have no 
alarm at reports of the triumphs' of the Catholic Church. Tho Spirit 
of Christianity is stronger than popes and councils. Its venorableness 
and divine beauty put to shame the dignities and pomps of a hierarchy ; 
and men must more and more recognise it, as alone essential to salvation. 

From the whole discussion, through which I have now led you, you 
will easily gather how I regard the Church, and what importance I 
attach to it. In its true idea, or regarded as the union of thoso who 
partake in the spirit of Jesus Christ, I revere it as the noblest of all 
associations. Our common social unions are poor by its side. In the 
world we form ties of interest, pleasure, ambition. We come together 
as creatures of time and sense, for transient amusement or display. In 
the church we meet as God’s children ; we recognise in ourselves some- 
thing higher than this animal and worldly life. We come, that holy 
feeling may spread from heart to heart. Tho church, in its true idea, 
is a retreat from tho world. We meet in it, that by union with the 
holy, wo may get strength to withstand our common intercourse with 
the impure. We meet to adore God, to open our souls to his Spirit, and 
by recognition of the common Father to forget f all distinction among 
ourselves, to embrace all men as brothers. This spiritual union with 
the holy who are departed and who yet live, is the beginning of that 
perfect fellowship which constitutes Heaven. It is to survive all ties. 
The bonds of husband and wife, parent and child, are severed at death ; 
the union of the virtuous friends of God and man is as eternal as virtue, 
and this union is the ossence of the true church. 

To the church-relation, in this broad, spiritual view of it, I ascribe 
the highest dignity and importance. But as to union with a particular 
denomination or with a society of Christians for public worship and 
instruction, this, however important, is not to be regarded as the highest 
means of grace. We ought, indeed, to seek help for ourselves, and to 
give help to others, by upholding religious institutions, by “ meeting 
together in the name of Christ.” The influence of Christianity is per- 
petuated and extended, in no small degree, by the publi<ft)fficcs of piety, 
by the visiblo “communion of saints.” But it is still true, that the 
public means of religion are not its chief means. Private helps to piety 
are the most efficacious. Tho great work of religion is to bo done, not 
in society, but in secret, in the retired soul, in the silent closet. Com- 
munion with God is eminently the means of religion, the nutriment and 
life of the soul, and we can commune with God in solitude as nowhere 
else . 1 Here his presence may be most felt. It is by the breathing of 
the unrestrained soul, by the opening of the whole heart to “ Him who 
seeth in secret;” it is by reviewing our own spiritual history, by searching 
deeply into ourselves, by solitary thought, and solitary, solemn conse- 
cration of ourselves to a new virtue ; it is by these acts and not by public 
gatherings, that we chiefly niako progress in the religious life. It is 
common to speak of the house of*public worship as a holy place ; but it 
has no exclusive sanctity. Tho holiest spot on earth is that where the 
soul breathes its purest vows, and forms or executes its noblest purposes ; 
and on this ground were I to seek the Holiest spot in your city, I should 
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not go to your splendid sanctuaries, but to closets of private prayer. 
Perhaps the 4 4 Holy of Holies ” among you is some dark narrow room, 
from which most of us would shrink as unfit for human habitation ; but 
God dwells there. He hears there music more grateful than the swell 
of all your organs ; sees there a beauty such as nature, in these her robes 
of spring, does not unfold ; for there he meets, and sees, and hears the 
humblest, most thankful, most trustful worshipper ; sees tho sorest trials 
serenely borne, the deepest injuries forgiven ; sees toils and sacrifices 
cheerfully sustained, ind death approached through poverty and lonely 
illness with a triumphant faith. Tho consecration which such virtues 
shed over the obscurest spot, is not and cannot be communicated by any 
of those outward rites, by which our splendid structures are dedicated 
to God. 

You seo the rank which belongs to the church, whether gathered in 
one place or spread over tho whole earth. It is a sacred and blessed 
union ; but must not be magnified above other means and helps of reli- 
gion. The great aids of piety are secret not public. Tho Christian 
cannot live without private prayer; ho may live and make progross 
without a particular church. Providence may place us far from the 
resorts of our fellow-disciples, beyond the sound of the Sabbath-bell ; 
beyond all ordinances ; and we may find Sabbaths and ordinances in our 
own spirits. Illness may separato us from tho outward church as well 
as from the living world, and the soul may yet be in health and prosper. 
There have been men of eminent piety, who, from conscience, have 
separated themselves from all denominations of Christians and all out- 
ward worship. Milton, that great soul, in the latter years of his life, 
forsook all temples made with hands, and worshipped wholly in the inward 
sanctuary. So did William Law, the author of that remarkable book, 
44 The Serious Call to a holy life.” His excess of devotion (for in him 
devotion ran into excess) led him to disparage all occasional acts of 
piety. He lived in solitude, that ho might make life a perpetual prayer. 
These men are not named as models in this particular. They mistook 
tho wants of the soul, and misinterpreted the Scriptures. Even they, 
with all their spirituality, would have found moral strength and holy 
impulse in religious association. But with such examples before us, wo 
learn not to excludo men from God’s favour, because severed from the 
outward church. 

The doctrine of this discourse is plain. Inward sanctity, pure love, 
disinterested attachment to God and man, pbedience of heart and life, 
sincere excellence of character, this is the one thing needful, this the 
essential thing in religion ; and all things else, ministers, churchos, ordi- 
nances, places of worship, all are but means, helps, secondary influences, 
and utterly worthless when separated from this. To imagine that God 
regards anything but this, that he looks at anything but the heart, is to 
dishonour him, to express a mournful insensibility to his pure character. 
Goodness, purity, virtue, this is tho only distinction in God’s sight. 
This is intrinsically, essentially, everlastingly, and by its own nature, 
lovely, beautiful, glorious, divine. It owes nothing to time, to circum- 
stance, to outward connexions. It slimes by its own light. It is the 
sun of the spiritual universe. It is God himself dwelling in the human 
soul. Can any man think lightly of it, because it has not grown up in a 
certain church, or exalt any church above it? My friends, onp of the 
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grandest truths of religion, is the supreme importance of character, of 
virtue, of that divine spirit which shone out in Christ. The grand 
heresy is, to substitute anything for this, whether creed, or form, or 
church. One of the greatest wrongs to Christ, is to despise his character, 
his virtue in a disciple who happens to wear a different name from our 
own. 

When I represent to myself true virtue or goodness ; not that which 
is made up of outward proprieties and prudent calculations, but that 
which chooses duty for its own sake, ana as the first concern ; which 
respects impartially the rights of every human being ; which labours 
and suffers with patient resolution for truth and others* welfare; 
which blends energy and sweetness, deep humility and self-reverence ; 
which places joyful faith in the Perfection of God, communes with him 
intimately, aud strives to subject to his pure will, all thought, imagina- 
tion, and desire; which lays hold on the promise of everlasting life, 
and in the strength of this hope endures calmly and firmly the sorest 
evils of the present* state ; when I set before me this virtue, all the 
distinctions on which men value themselves fade away. Wealth is poor ; 
worldly honour is mean ; . outward forms are beggarly elements. 
Condition, country, church, all sink into unimportance. Before this 
simple greatness I bow^ I revere. The robed priest, the gorgeous altar, 
the great assembly, the pealing organ, all tho exteriors of religion, 
vanish from my sight, as 1 look at the good and great man, the holy, 
disinterested soul. Even I, with vision so dim, with heart so cold, can 
so© and feel the divinity, the grandeur of true goodness. How, then, 
must God regard it! To his pure eye, how lovely must it be! And 
can any of us turn from it, because some water has not been dropped 
on its forehead, or some bread put into its lips by a minister or priest ; 
or because it has not learned to repeat some mysterious creed, which a 
church or human council has ordained? 

My friends, reverenco virtue, holiness, the upright will which in- 
flexibly cleaves to duty and the pure law of God. Reverence nothing 
in comparison with it. Regard this as the end, and all outward services 
as the means. Judge of men by this. Think no man the better no 
man the worse, for the church he belongs to. Try liiip by his fruits. 
Expel from your breasts the demon of sectarianism, narrowness, bigotry, 
intolerance. This is not, as we are apt to think, a slight sin. It is a 
denial of the supremacy of goodness. It sets up something, whether a 
form or dogma, above the virtue of the heart and the life. Sectarianism 
immures itself in its particular church as in a dungeon, and is there 
cut off from the free air, the cheerful light, the goodly prospects, tho 
celestial beauty of the church universal. 

Mjjr friends, I know that 1 am addressing those who hold various 
opinions as to the controverted points of Rheology. We have grown up 
under different influences. We bear different names. But if we 
purpose solemnly to do God’s will, and are following the precepts and 
example of Christ* we are -one church, and let nothing divide us. 
Diversities of opinion may incline us to worship under different roofs, or 
diversities of taste or habit, to worship with different forms. But these 
varieties are not schisms ; they do not break the unity of Christ’s Church. 
Wo may still honour, and love, and rejoice in one another’s spiritual 
life mid progress, as truly as if we were cast into ono and the same 
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unyielding form. God loves variety in nature and in the human soul, 
nor does he reject it in Christian worship. In many great truths, in 
those which are most quickening, purifying, and consoling, we all, I 
hope, agree. There is, too, & common ground of practice, aloof from 
all controversy, on which we may all meet. We may all unite hearts 
and hands in doing good, in fulfilling God’s purposes of love towards 
our race, in toiling and suffering for the cause of humanity, in spreading 
intelligence, freedom, and virtue, in making God known for the re- 
verence, love, and imitation of his creatures, in resisting the abuses and 
corruptions of past ages, in Exploring and drying up the sources of 
poverty, in rescuing the fallen from intemperance, in succouring the 
orphan and widow, in enlightening and elevating the depressed portions 
of the community, in breaking the yoke of the oppressed and enslaved, 
in exposing and withstanding the spirit and horrors of war, in sending 
God’s Word to the ends of the earth, in redeeming the world from sin 
and woo. The angels and pure spirits who visit our earth, come not 
to join a sect, but to do good to all. May this universal charity descend 
on us, and possess our hearts ; may our narrowness, exclusiveness, and 
bigotry, melt away under this mild celestial fire. Thus we shall not 
only join ourselves to Christ’s Universal Church on earth, but to the 
invisible Church, to the innumerable company of the just made perfect, 
in the mansions of everlasting purity and peace. * 
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THE DEATH OF THE REV. DR. FOLLEN. 


On the 13th of January, 1640, the 8 team-boat Lexington was burned on Long Island Sound, 
about fifty miles from New- York. Of the crew and passengers only four escaped. Among the 
lost was the Rev. Charles Follkx, LL. D. These circumstances gave occasion to the following 
discourse, which was deferred, until all hope of the escape of Or. Pollen was taken away. 


1 Peter iv. 19: “ Wherefore let them that suffer according to the will of God 
commit the keeping of their souls to him in well-doing, as unto a faithful 
Creator.” 

These words suggest a great variety of thoughts, and might furnish 
topics for many discourses. I ask now your attention to the clause, in 
which we read of “ them that suffer according to the will of God,” or by 
divine ordination. I wish to speak of the sufferings of life in general, of 
their greatness, of their being ordained or intended by God, and of their 
consistency with his goodness, and I shall close with reflections suggested 
by the particular suffering which we have recently been called to deplore. 

Suffering fills a large place in the present system. It is not an ac- 
cident, an exception to the course of nature, a “strange work” exciting 
wonder as a prodigy, but it enters into every life, and may I not say, 
enters largely into every life. Undoubtedly, a groat amount of suffer- 
ing may be traced to human ignorance and guilt ; and this will gradually 
disappear, in proportion to the progress of truth and virtue. Still, un- 
der the imperfections which seem inseparable from this first stage of our 
being, a great amount will remain. Youth is slow to see this. Youth, 
unable to sympathize with and appreciate sorrows which it has not felt, 
and throwing the light of its own native joyousness over the future, 
dreams sometimes of a paradise on earth, but how soon does it find 
that, blighting changes, solemn events, break in sternly, irresistibly on 
its path! And even when the outward life is smooth and prosperous, 
how soon does it find in its vehement affections, its unrequited friend- 
ships, its wounded pride, its unappeased thirst for happiness, fountains 
of bitterer grief than comes from abroad! Sometimes the religious 
man, with good intentions, but wanting wisdom and strength, tries to 
palliate the evils of life, to cover its dark features, to exaggerate its 
transient pleasures, for tho purpose of sheltering God's goodness from 
reproach. But this will not avail. Tho truth cannot be hidden. Life 
is laid open to every eye, as well as known by each man’s experience ; 
and we an and must see that suffering, deep suffering, is one of the chief 
elements in our lot. It is not a slender, dark thread, winding now and 
then through a warp of dazzling brightness ; but is interwoven with the 
whole texture. Not that suffering exceeds enjoyment ; not that life, if 
viewed simply in reference to pleasure, is not a great good. But to 
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every man it is a struggle. It has heavy burdens, deep wounds for 
each ; and this I state, that we may all of us understand, that suffering 
is not accidental, but designed for us, that it enters into God’s purpose, 
that it has a great work to do, and that we know nothing of lire till we 
comprehend its uses, and have learned how to accomplish them. 

God intends that we shall suffer. It is sometimes said, that he has 
created nothing for the purpose of giving pain, but that every contri- 
vance in the system has good for its object. The teeth are made to 
prepare food for digestion, not to ache ; the lungs, to inhale the refresh- 
ing air, not to ripen the seeds of consumption. All this is true, and a 
beautiful illustration of kind purpose in the Creator. But it is also 
true, that every organ of the body, in consequence of tho delicacy of its 
structure, and its susceptibility of influences from abroad, becomes an 
inlet of acute pain. It is a remarkable fact, that we know the inward 
organs chiefly by the pain they have given. Tho science of anatomy 
has grown almost wholly out of the exposure of the frame to suffering ; 
and what an amount of suffering springs from this source ! A single 
nervo may thrill us with agony. Sleep, food, friends, books, all may 
be robbed of their power to interest, by tho irritation of a little bunch 
of fibres, which the naked eye can hardly trace. After the study of 
ages, the science of medicine has not completed the catalogue of dis- 
eases; and how little can its ministrations avert their progress, or 
mitigate their pains! Undoubtedly this class of pains may be much 
diminished by a wise self-restraint; but the body, inheriting disease 
from a long line of ancestors, and brought into conflicts with the mighty 
elements around it, must still be the seat of much suffering. These 
elements, how grand, how expressive of God’s majesty and goodness ; 
yet how fearful! What avails the strengtli of the body against thun- 
ders, whirlwinds, fierce waves, and fiercer flames, against “the pestilence 
which walketh in darkness,” or the silent exhalation which wasteth at 
noon-day! Thus, pain comes from God’s provisions for the animal 
frame; and how much comes from the spirit, and from the very powers 
and affections which make the glory of our nature! Our reason, how 
is it darkened by prejudice instiled in early years ; how often is it called 
to decide amidst conflicting and nearly balanced arguments ; how often 
does its light fail, in the most critical moments of life! How do we 
suffer from wrong judgments which we had not means to correct! How 
often does this high power sympathize with the suffering body, and, 
under nervous disease, sometimes undergo total eclipse! Then our 
Love, the principle which thirsts, bums for companionship, sympathy, 
confidence, how often is it repelled by coldness, or wounded by neglect, 
or tortured by inconstancy! Sometimes its faith in virtue is shaken by 
the turpitude of those to whom it ha,s gi'vno ; ts trust. And when true 
love finds true requital, the uncertainty of life mixes trembling with its 
joy, and bereavement turns it into anguish. There are still deeper pains, 
those of the conscience, especially when it wakes from long sleep; when 
it is startled by new revelations of slighted duties, of irreparable wrongs 
to man, of base unfaithfulness to God. The conscience! what misgiv- 
ings, apprehensions, and piercing self-rebuke accompany its ministry, 
when it first enters on earnest warfare with temptation and passion! 
Thus, suffering comes to us through and from our whole nature. It 
cannot be winkod out of sight. It cannot be thrust into a subordinate 
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place in the picture of human life. It is the chief burden of history. 
It is the solemn theme of one of the highest departments of literature, 
the tragic drama. It gives to fictions their deep interest. It wails 
through much of our poetry. A large part of human vocations are in- 
tended to shut up some of its avenues. It has left traces on every 
human countenance, over which years have passed. It is, to not a few, 
the most vivid recollection of life. 

I have thus taken a rapid survey of Life, to show you that suffering 
is not an accident, not something which now and then slides into the 
order of events* because too unimportant to require provision against 
its recurrence, but that it is one of the grand features of life, one of 
tho chief ministers of providence. But all these details of suffering 
might be spared. There is one simple thought, sufficient of itself to 
show that suffering is the intention of the Creator. It is this. Wo 
aro created with a susceptibility of pain, and severe pain. This is a 
part of our nature, as truly as our susceptibility of enjoyment. God 
has implanted it, and has thus opened in the very centre of our being a 
fountain of suffering. We carry it within us, and can no more escape 
it than we can our power of thought. Wc are apt to throw our pains 
on outward things as their causes. It is the fire, the sea, the sword, or 
human enmity which giv&s us pain. But there is no pain in the fire 
or the sword which passes thence into our souls. The pain begins and 
ends iu the soul itself. Outward things are only the occasions. Even 
the body has no pain in it, which it infuses into the mind. Of itself, 
it is incapable of suffering. This hand may be cracked, crushed in the 
rack of the inquisitor, and that burned in a slow fire ; but in these 
cases it is not the fibres, the blood-vessels, the bones of the hand which 
endure pain. These are merely connected by the will of the Creator 
with the springs of pain in the soul. Here, here is the only origin and 
seat of suffering. If God so willed, the gashing of the flesh with a 
knife, the piercing of the heart with a dagger, might be the occasion of 
exquisite delight. We know that, in the heat of battle, a wound is not 
felt, and that men, dying for their faith by instruments of torture, have 
expired with triumph on their lips. In these cases, the spring of 
suffering in the mind is not touched by the lacerations of the body, in 
consequence of the absorbing action of other principles of the soul. 
All suffering is to be traced to the susceptibility, the capacity of pain, 
which belongs to our nature, and which the Creator has implanted 
ineradicably within us. It is not enough to say, that the elements, or 
any outward dr bodily influences, are the sources of suffering. This is 
to stop at the surface. The outward agent only springs a mine, a 
fountain within us. Oh the great deep of suffering in every human 
breast ! Probably most of us have experienced pains more intense than 
any pleasures we have ever enjoyed. In the present stage of our being, 
the capacity of agony gets the start of, or; is more largely developed, 
than the capacity of rapturous joy. Our most vehement emotions are 
those of sorrow; nor is there any way of escaping suffering. Among 
the most prosperous, the heart often aches, it knows not why. Sighs 
are heaved from the breast apparently without Cause. Every soul has 
its night as well as its day ; and a darkness sometimes gathers over 
nature and life which must come from within, for nothing abroad has 
occurred to depress us. 
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To diminish this weight of suffering is one great ond of human toils 
and cares. A thousand arts arc plied to remove outward causes of pain ; 
and how many contrivances are there of amusement and dissipa- 
tion, to quiet the restlessness, to soothe the irritations, to fill the aching 
void, which belong to the spirit! But, I apprehend, little has been 
yet achieved by ah the labour ; nor can muon be done but by a deep 
working, which statesmen and the busy crowd seldom or never dream of. 
It is thought, indeed, that modern civilization has diminished very 
much the evils of life. But when we take into the account the 
immense amount of toil by which" our accomodations are accumulated, 
and the tendencies of comforts and luxuries to soften the spirit, to 
weaken its self-command, and increase its sensibility to hardships and 
exposure, I suspect that our debt is not very great to civilization, 
considered as the antagonist of physical pain ; and as to the sufferings 
which spring from mental causes, from the conscience, the passions, the 
affections, we cannot doubt, that as yet they have been vastly 
heightened by our civilization. Not that I deny, that arts and 
civilization are great goods; but they prove such, only when they 
make progress in union with the higher principles of our nature, only 
when they forward and are subordinated to a spiritual regeneration, of 
which society as yet gives few signs. 

It may be said, that I have given a dark picture of the government 
of God ; and I may be asked how his goodness is to be vindicated. I 
reply, that I am loss and less anxious to mako formal vindications of 
the goodnoss of God. It needs no advocate. It will take care of itself. 
In spite of clouds, men, who have oyes, believe in the sun, and none 
but the blind can seriously question the Creator’s goodness. We hear, 
indeed, of men led into doubts on this point by their sufferings; but 
these doubts liave generally a deeper source than the evils of life. Such 
scepticism is a moral disease, the growth of some open or lurking 
depravity. It is not created, but brought into light, by the pressure of 
suffering. It is indeed true, that a good man, in seasons of peculiar, 
repeated, pressing calamities, may fall into dejection and perplexity. 
His faith may tremble for the moment. The passing cloud may hide 
tho sun. But deliberate, habitual questionings of God’s benevolence, 
argue great moral deficiency. Whoever sees the glory, and feels within 
himself the power of disinterested goodness, is quick to recognise it in 
others, especially in his Creator. He sees in his own love a sign, 
expression, and communication of Uncreated, Unbounded, All-ori- 
ginating Love. The idea of malignity in the Infinite Creator shocks 
his moral nature, just as a palpable contradiction offends his reason. 
He repels it with indignation and horror. Suffering has littlo to do 
towards creating a settled scepticism. The most sceptical men, the 
most insensible to God’s goodness, the most prone to murmur, may be 
found among those who are laden above all others with the goods of 
life, whose cup overflows with prosperity, and who by an abuse of 
prosperity have become selfish, exacting, and all alive to inconveniences 
and privations. These are the cold-hearted and doubting. If I were 
to seok those whose conviction of God’s goodness is faintest and most 
easily disturbed, I would seek them in the palace sooner than the hovel. 
I would go to the luxurious table, to the pillow of ease, to those among 
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us who abound most, to the solf-existing, the self-worshipping, not to 
the depressed and forsaken. The profoundest sense of God's goodness 
which it has been my privilege to witness, I have seen in the countenance 
and heard from the lips of the suffering. I have found none to lean on 
God with such filial trust, as those whom he has afflicted. I doubt, 
indeed, if true gratitude and true confidence ever spring up in the 
human soul, until it has suffered. A superficial, sentimental recognition 
of God’s goodness&iay indeed be found among those who have lived 
only to enjoy. Biit deep, strong, earnest piety strikes root in the soil 
which has been broken and softened by calamity. Such, I believe, is 
the observation of every man who has watched the progress of human 
character ; arid therefore I say, that I fear very little the influence of 
suffering in producing scepticism. Still, virtuous minds are sometimes 
visited with perplexities, with painful surprise; and in seasons of 
peculiar calamity, the question is asked with reverence, but still with 
anxiety^ How is it, that so much suffering is experienced under a 
Being of perfect goodness? and such passing clouds are apt to darken 
us in earhor life, and in the earlier stages of the Christian character. 
On this account, it is right to seek and communicate such explanations 
as may be granted us of the ways of God. 

One of the most ctonmon vindications of divine benevolence is found 
in the fact, that, much as men suffer, they enjoy more. Wo are told, 
that there is a great balance of pleasure over pain, and that it is by 
what prevails in a system, that we must judge of its author. This 
view is by no means to be overlooked. It is substantially true. There 
is a great excess of enjoyment, of present good in life. The pains of 
sickness may indeed be intenser than the pleasures of health, but health 
is the rule, and sickness the exception. A few are blind, or deaf, or 
speechless ; but almost all men maintain, through the open eye and ear, 
perpetual communication with outward nature and one another. Some 
may be broken down with excessive toil ; but to the great mass of men, 
labour is healthful, invigorating, and gives a zest to repose, and to the 
common blessings of life. We all suffer more or less from our con- 
nection with imperfect fellow-creatures ; but how much more of good 
comes to us from our social nature, from the sympathies and kind 
offices of families, friends, neighbours, than of pain from malignity and 
wrongs! , There is indeed a great amount of suffering, and there is an 
intensjjfr suffering not found in pleasure; and yet, when we take a 
hfmi,wpw, jre must see a much greater amount of gratification . Tho 
world 'll not, an hospital, an alms-house, a dungeon. A beautiful sun 
shines on it Flowers and fruits deck its fields. A reviving atmosphere 
encompasses it, and man has power, by arts and commerce, to multiply 
and spread almost indefinitely its provision for human wants. Here is 
an eloquent testimony to the goodness of the Creator. And yet the 
obstinate sceptic may escape its power. He will say, Be it granted, 
thatp|easure prevails over pain; still, is not much pain inflicted? and 
how cait this be reconciled with perfect goodness? Does a kind father 
satisfy himself with giving a greater amount of enjoyment than of 

r ring ? Suppose a parent to hmp on a chi^cvery possible indulgence 
twenty home of the day, ana to vfeithim with severe pain the 
remaining four, should we Celebrate his tenderness? Besides, it will be 
added, are there not individual cases, in which suffering outweighs 
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enjoyment? Are there none whose lives have been filled up with 
disease and want; and be these ever so few, they disprove God’s love 
to every human being, if this love is to be vindicated by the excess of 
pleasure over pain. I state these objections, not because they weigh in 
the least on my own mind, but because they show, that the argument 
in favour of divine goodness, drawn from the passing events of life, is 
not of itself a sufficient foundation for faith to rest on. Whoever 
confines his view to the alternations of good and evil in every man’s lot, 
cannot well escape doubt. We must take higher ground. We must 
cease to count pleasures and pains, as if working a sum in arithmetic, 
or to weigh them against each other as in scales. We need larger 
views of ourselves and the universe, and these will more and more 
establish our faitli in the perfection of God. 

There is a grand vindication of God’s benevolence, not reaching 
indeed to every case of suffering, not broad enough to cover the whole 
ground of human experience, but still so comprehensive, so sublimo, as 
to assure us, that what remains obscure would be turned into light, 
could all its connoctiohs be discerned. This is found in the truth, that 
benevolence has a higher aim than to bestow enjoyment. There is a 
higher good than enjoyment; and this requires suffering in order to bo 
gained. As long as we narrow onr view of benevolence, and see in it 
only a disposition to bestow pleasure, so long life will bo a mystery ; for 
pleasure is plainly not its great end. Earth is not a paradise, where 
streams of joy gush out unbidden at our feet, and uncloying fruits 
tempt us on every side to stretch out our hands and eat. But this does 
not detract from God’s love ; because ho lias something better for us 
than gushing streams or profuse indulgence. When wo look into 
ourselves, we find something besides capacities and desires of pleasure. 
Amidst, the selfish and animal principles of our nature, there is an awful 
power, a sense of Right, a voice which speaks of Duty, an idea grander 
than the largest personal interest — the Idea of Excellence, of Perfection. 
Here is the seal of Divinity on us; here the sign of our descent from 
God. It is in this gift that we see the benevolence of God. It is in 
writing this inward law on the heart, it is in giving us the conception 
of Moral Goodness, and the power to strive after it, tlio power of self- 
conflict and self-denial, of surrendering pleasure to duty, and of suffering 
for the right, tlio true, and the good ; — it is in thus enduing us, and 
not in giviug us capacities of pleasure, that God’s goodness shmes; and 
of consequence, whatever gives a field, and excitement, and exercise, 
and strength, and dignity to these principles of our nature, is the 
highest manifestation of benevolence. 1 trust I speak a language, to 
which all who hoar me in some measure respond. You know, you feel 
the difference between excellence and indulgence, betweeon conscience 
and appetite, between right-doing and prosperity, between strivings to 
realize the idea of perfection and strivings for gain. No one can wholly 
overlook these different elements within us ; and can any one question 
which is God’s greatest gift, or for what ends such waning principles 
arc united in our souls ? 

The end of our being is to educate^ bring out, and perfect, tho divine 
principles of our nature. We were made and are upheld in life for this 
as our great end, that we may be true to the principle of duty within 
us ; that we may put down all desire and appetito beneath tho inward 
VOL. II. T 
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law; that we may enthrone God, the infinitely perfect Father, in our 
souls ; that we may count all things as dross, in comparison with 
sanctity of heart and life; that we may hunger and thirst for 
righteousness, mote titan fdr daily food; that we may resolutely and 
honestly seek for and communicate truth ; that disinterested love and 
impartial justice may triuinph over every motion of selfishness and 
every tendency to wrong-doing ; in a word, that our whole lives, labours, 
conversation, may express and strengthen reverence for ourselves, for 
our fellow-creatures, and above all, for God. Such is tho good for 
which we are made; and in order to this triumph of virtuous and 
religious principles, we are exposed to tomptation, hardship, pain. Is 
suffering, then, inconsistent with God’s love? 

Mom, spiritual excellence, that which we confide in and revere, is 
not, and from its nature cannot be, an instinctive, irresistiblo feeling 
infused into us from abroad, and which may grow up amidst a life of 
indulgence and ease. It is in its very essenco, a free activity, an 
energy of the will, a deliberate preference of the right and the holy to 
all things, and a chosen cheerful surrender of everything to these. It 
grows brighter, stronger, in proportion to the pains it bears, tho diffi - 
culties it surmounts. # Can wo wonder that we suffer? Is not suffering 
the true school of a" moral being? As administered by Providence, 
may it not be the most necessary portion of our lot? 

Had I time, I might show how suffering ministers to human excel- 
lence ; how it calls forth tho magnanimous and sublime virtues, and at 
the same time nourishes the tenderest, sweetest sympathies of our 
nature; how it raises us to energy and to tho consciousness of our 
powers, and at the same time infuses the meekest dependence on God ; 
how it stimulates toil for the goods of this world, and at the same timo 
weans us from it, and lifts us above it. I might tell you, how I have 
seen it admonishing the heedless, reproving the presumptuous, humbling 
the proud, rousing the sluggish, softening the insensible, awakening the 
slumbering conscience, speaking of God to the ungrateful, infusing 
courage and force and faith and unwavering hope of Heaven. 1 do 
not, then, doubt God’s beneficence on account of the sorrows and pains 
of life. I look without gloom on this suffering world. True ; suffering 
abounds. The wail of the mourner comes to me from every region 
under heaven ; from every human habitation, for death enters into all ; 
from the ocean, where the groan of the dying mingles with the solemn 
roar of the waves : from the fierce flame, encircling, as an atmosphere 
or shroud, beloved, the revored. Still all these forms of suffering 
do not subdue my faith, for all are fitted to awaken the human soul, 
and through all it may be glorified. We shrink indeed with horror, 
when imagination carries us to the blazing, sinking vessel, whore young 
and old, the mother and her child, husbands, fathers, friends, are 
overwhelmed by a common, sudden, fearful fate. But the soul i.s 
mightier than the unsparing elements. I have read of holy men, who, 
in days of persecution, have been led to the stake, to pay the penalty of 
their uprightness, not in fierce and suddenly destroying flames, but in a 
llow fire ; and, though one retracting word would have snatched them 
from death, they have chosen to be bound; and, amidst the protracted 
agonies of limb burning after limb, they have looked to God with 
unwavering faith and sought forgiveness for their enemies. What, then, 
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are outward fires to the celestial flame within us? And can I feel, as 
if God had ceased to love, as if man wore forsaken of his Creator, 
because his body is scattered into ashes by the fire? It would seem, 
as if God intended to disarm the most terrible events of their power to 
disturb our faith, by making them the occasions of the sublimost 
virtues. In shipwrecks, we are furnished with some of the most 
remarkable examples, that history affords, of trust in God, of uncon- 

3 uerablc energy and of tender, self-sacrificing lovo, making the 
evouring ocean the most gloriou’s spot on earth. A friend rescued 
from a wreck told me, that a company of pious Christians, who had 
been left in the sinking ship, were heard from the boat in which he had 
found safety, lifting up their voices not in shrieks or moans, but in a 
joint hymn to God, thus awaiting, in a serene act of piety, the last, 
swift-approaching hour. Ilow much grander was that liymn than the 
ocean’s roar! And wliat becomes of suffering, when thus awakening 
into an energy, otherwise unknown, the highest sentiments of the soul. 
I can shed tears over human griefs ; but thus viewed they do not dis- 
courage me; they strengthen my faith in God. 

I will not say, that 1 have now offered a sufficient explanation of the 
evils of life, a complete vindication of God’s Providence in the permis- 
sion of suffering. l)o not think mo so presumptuous. Wliat! shall a 
weak man, who is but dust and ashes, talk of vindicating fully the pro- 
vidence of God? That providence, could 1 explain it, would not bo 
Infinite. In this our childhood, plunged as wo are into the midst of a 
boundless universe, we must expect to find mysteries on every side of 
us. Darkness must hem in all our steps. I presumo not to say why 
this or that event has befallen us. I bow my head with filial revcrcnco 
before the Infinite Disposer. How little of him do I, can I, compre- 
hend ! Still he vouchsafes to us some light in this oUr darkness. Still 
lie has given us, in our own spirits, some cheering revelations of the 
designs of his vast mysterious providence ; and these we are gratefully 
to receive, and to use them as confirmations of Our faith and hope. 

I have been led to this subject by the appalling calamity, which for a 
few days past has filled so many of our thoughts, and awakened univer- 
sal sympathy in our community. I was driven by this awful visitation of 
God’s providence to turn my mind to the sufferings of human life, and 
some of my reflections I have now laid before you. It is not my desire 
to bring back to your imaginations that affecting scene. Our imagina- 
tions in such seasons need no quickening. They often scare us with 
unreal terrors, and thus our doubt3 of God’s goodness are aggravated 
by the fictions of our own diseased minds. Most of us are probably 
destined to pass through more painful, because more lingering deaths, 
than the lamented sufferers, who have within a few days been so sud- 
denly summoned to the presence of God. The ocean is a softer, less 
torturing bed, than that which is to be spread for many here. It was 
not the physical pain which I shuddered at, when I first heard of that 
night of horrors. It was the mental agony of those, who, in a moment 
of health and security, were roused to see distinctly the abyss opening 
beneath them, to see God's awful ministers of fire and sea commissioned 
to sunder at once every hold on life, and to carry them so unwarned into 
the unknown world. Ever, tliis agony, however, in the first momont of 
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our grief and liorror, was perhaps exaggerated. When my mind, com- 
posed by time, now goes back to that fiame-encirclecl#boat, 1 search for 
one among the crowd, who was singularly dear to me, the close and 
faithful friend of many years; and as he rises to my mind, I see no 
terror on his countenance. I see him with collected mind and quick 
eye looking round him for means of escape, using every energy of a 
fearless spirit, thoughtful too of others as well as of himself, and desist- 
ing from no efforts of love and prudence till the power of effort failed. 
1 see indeed one agony ; it was the thought, that the dear countenances 
of wife and child and beloved friend were to be seen no more on earth. 
I see another, perhaps deeper agony ; it was the thought of the woe, 
which his loss was to inflict on hearts dearer to him than life. But 
even at that hour his love was not all agony ; for it had always lived in 
union with faith, lie had loved spiritually ; he had reverenced in his 
friends an infinite, undying nature ; he had cherished in them principles 
and hopes stronger than death. I cannot doubt that in that fearful 
hour, he committed them and himself with filial trust to the all-merci- 
ful Father, I cannot doubt, that death was disarmed of its worst 
terrors, that the spirit passed away in breathings of unutterable love and 
immortal hope. Tliu$ died one of that seemingly forlorn, desolate, for- 
saken company; I hope, thus others died. But one such example 
mingles with the terrors and agonies of that night so much that is 
heavenly, soothing, cheering, that I can look at the scene without over- 
whelming gloom, and without one doubt of the perfect goodness of God. 

The friend to whom I have referred, was not only my friend, but 
most dear to several who worship in this house. For their sakes, more 
than my own, I would say something of his character ; though in truth, 
I have a higher object than to minister to any private grief. This is 
not the place for the utterance of personal feeling. This houso was- 
reared not for the glory even of the best and the greatest of men, but 
for the glory of God, and for the spiritual edification of his worshippers. 
I feel, however, that God is honoured and man edified, by notices of 
such of our race as have signally manifested the spirit of the Divinity 
in thoir lives, and have left a bright path to guide others to a better 
world. 

Tlio friend of whom I speak, was one of the few who seem set apart 
from the race by blamclcssness of life and elevation of spirit. All who 
have had opportunities of knowing him will testify, by a spontaneous 
impulse, that they knew no purer, nobler human being. Some think, 
that on the whole he was the best man whom it has been their privilege 
to know. Such a man may be spoken of even in the house of God, in 
that place where flattery is profanation, and God, not; man, is to be 
adored. Our friend did not grow up among us. He came here an 
exile from a distant land ; and, poor and unfriended, was to earn his 
bread with toil ; and under these disadvantages he not only won friends 
and a home, but was adopted with a love and trust, which few inspire 
who have been known from infancy to age. 

The character which secured such love it is not difficult to depict, 
becauso greatness is simple, artless, and lies open to every eye. It was 
bis distinction,, that lie united in himself those excellences, which at first 
seem to repel each other, though in truth they are of ono loving family. 
This uniou was so striking, as to impress even those who did not enjoy 
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• his intimacy. For example, he was a Hero, a man of a lion-li^art,. 
victorious over fear, gathering strength and animation from danger, and 
hound the fastefto duty by its hardships and privations; and at the 
same time ho was a child, in simplicity, sweetness, innocence, and be- 
nignity. His firmness, which I trusted perhaps more than that of anv 
man, had not the least alloy of roughness. His countenance, which at 
times wore a stern decision, was generally lighted up with a beautiful 
benignity ; and his voice, which expressed, when occasion required it, 
an inflexible will, was to many of us musical beyond expression, from 
the deep tenderness which it breathed. 

As another example of seemingly incongruous virtues, he was 
singularly alive to the domestic affections. Who, that saw him in the 
bosom of his family, can forget the deep sympathies and the overflowing 
joynustiess of his spirit? liis home was pervaded by his love as by the 
sun’s light. A stranger might have thought that liis wliolo soul was 
centred there ; and yet witli these strong domestic affections lie joined 
a love of his race far more rare. His heart heat in unison with the 
mighty heart of humanity. He did not lovo mankind as thoso words 
arc commonly used, lie was knit to them by a strong living tie of 
brotherhood. He felt for all men, but above all for the depressed and 
the wronged. His mild countenance would flash fire at the mention of 
an injured man; not the fire of revenge, or unkindness but of holy 
indignation, of unbounded lovo and reverence for invaded ] tight. 

I can mention another union of qualities not always reconciled. Ho 
was a man of refined taste, lie loved refined society. His manners, 
courteous, sweet, bland, fitted him for intercourse with the most 
cultivated, and he enjoyed it keenly; and yet liis deepest sympathies 
were given to the mass of men. lie was the friend of the labouring 
man. He had a great respect for minds which had been trained in 
simple habits, and amidst the toils of life ; and could ho have chosen 
the congregation to wliich he would minister, it would have been 
composed chiefly of such members. 

I will mention one more union of seemingly dissimilar virtues. lie 
was singularly independent in his judgments. Ho was not only 
uninfluenced bv authority, and numbers, and interest, and popularity, 
but by friendship, by those ho most loved and honoured, lie seemed 
almost too tenacious of his convictions. But with all this firmness of 
judgment, he never gave offence by positivoness, never challenged 
assent, never urged his dearest convictions %ith unbecoming warmth, 
never in argument passed the limits of the most delicate courtesy, and 
from a reverence of others’ rights, encouraged the freest expression of 
opinion, however hostile to his own. 

Such were some of the traits of this good and great man ; and of 
these traits, which boro rule? Not a few, who saw him cursorily, 
remember most distinctly his singular sweetness and benignity. But 
had these predominated, I might not perhaps think myself authorized 
to pay him this extended tributo in a Christian congregation. I should 
confine the utterance of my gnof to the circlo of private friendship. It 
was his calm, enlightened, Christian Heroism, which imparted to liis 
character its singular glory, liis sweetness threw a bistro over this 
attribute, by showing that it was no morbid enthusiasm, no reckless 
self-exposure ; that he was not raised above danger and personal rogards 
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by vehemence of emotion. His heroism had its root and life in reason, 
in the sense of justice, in the disinterested principles of Christianity, in 
deliberate enlightened reverence for human nature ofcd for the rights of 
every human being. It was singularly free from passion. Tender and 
affectionate as his nature was, his sense of justice, his reverence for 
right, was stronger than his affections ; and this was the chief basis and 
element of his heroic, character. Accordingly, the love of freedom 
glowed as a central, inextinguishable fire in his soul ; not the school- 
boy’s passion for liberty, caught from the blood-stained pages of Greece 
and Home, but a love of freedom, resting on and blended with the 
calmest knowledge, growing from clear profound perceptions of the 
nature, and. destiny, and inalienable rights of man. lie felt to the 
very depth of his soul, that man, God’s rational, immortal creature, 
was worth living for and dying for. To him, the most grievous sight 
on earth was not misery in its most agonizing forms ; but the sight of 
man oppressed, trodden down by his brother. To lift him up, to make 
him free, to restore him to the dignity of a man, to restore him to the 
holy hope of a Christian, — this seemed to him the grandest work on 
earth, and he consecrated himself to it with his whole soul. 1 felt 
habitually in his presence, that here was a man ready at any moment 
to shed his blood ior truth and freedom. For his devotion to human 
rights, lie had been exiled from his home and native country ; lie had 
been hunted by arbitrary' power in foreign lands, and had sought safety 
beyond an ocean. Hut peril and persecution, whilst they had tempered 
his youthful enthusiasm, had only wrought more deeply into his soul 
the principles for which lie had suffered, and his 'resolution, in growing 
calmer, had grown more invincible. 

His greatness had one of the chief marks of reality ; it was unpre- 
tending. lie had no thought of playing the part of a hero, lie was 
never more himself, never more unstudied, spontaneous, than in the 
utterance of generous sentiments. His greatness was immeasurably 
above show, and above the arts by which inferior minds thrust them- 
selves on notice. Tliero was a singular union in his character, of self- 
respect and modesty, which brought out both these qualities in strong 
relief. He was just to himself without flattery, and too single-hearted 
and truthful to seek or accept flattery from others, lie made no merit, 
nor did he talk, of the sufferings, past or present, which he had 
incurred by faithfulness to principle. In truth, he could hardly be said 
to suffer, except through ^licitude for what he might bring on those 
who were dearer to hiimtnan himself. It was a part of bis faith, that 
the highest happiness is found in that force of love and holy principle, 
through which a man surrenders himself wholly to the cause of God 
and mankind ; and ho proved the truth in his own experience. Though 
often unprosperous and often disappointed, his spirit was buoyant, 
cheerful, overflowing with lifo, full of faith and hope, often sportive, 
and always open to the innocent pleasures which sprung up in his path. 

He was a true Christian. The character of Christ was his delight. 
His faith in immortality had something of the clearness of vision. I To 
had given himself much to the philosophical study of human nature, 
and there were two principles of the soul on which he seized with 
singular force. One of these was “the Sense of the Infinite,” — that 
principle of our nature which always aspires after something higher 
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than it lias gained, which conceives of the Perfect, and can find no rest 
hut in pressing forward to Perfection. The other was “ the free will 
of man,” which Iras to him the grand explanation of *tho mysteries of 
our being, and which gave to the human soul inexpressible interest and 
dignity in his sight. To him, life was a state, in which a free being is 
to determine himself, amidst sore trials and temptations, to the Right 
and the Holy, and to advance towards perfection. His piety took a 
character from these views. It was eminently a filial piety. He might 
almost be said to have no name for God but Father. But then God 
was not to his view a fond indulgent father, but a wise parent, sending 
forth his child, to be tried and tempted, to suffer and contend, to watch 
and pray, and amidst such discipline, to approve and exalt his love 
towards God and mankind. 

Such wero the grand traits of our departed friend. lie was not 
good as most of us are, faithful to duty, when duty is convenient, loyal 
to truth, when truth is shouted from the crowd. He loved virtue for 
herself, loved her when her dowry was suffering, and therefore I deem 
him worthy to be spoken of thus largely in Christ’s church. The world 
has its temples in which its favourites, the powerful, the successful, 
may bo lauded. But he only is fit to be commemorated in a Christian 
church, who has borne the cross, who has loft all for duty and Christ. 
Not that I mean to speak of our friend as perfect. , lie fell below his 
standard. He was a partaker of human infirmities. He has gono not 
to plead his merits, but to cast himself on the mercy of his Creator. 

My thoughts have been so attracted to his moral qualities, that I 
have neglected to speak of his intellectual powers. These were of a 
high order. His intellect had the strength, simplicity, and boldness of 
his character. Without rashness, it shrunk from nothing that bore 
the signature of truth. He was given chiefly to the higher philosophy, 
which treats of tho laws, powers, and destinies of the human soul. He 
hoped to live to complete a work on this subject. I presume that, next 
to the discharge of all duty, this was the object he had most at heart; 
and though I differed from him as to some fundamental doctrines, 1 
shared in his strong desire of giving his views to tho world. His theory 
stood in direct hostility to Atheism, which confounds man with nature; 
to Pantheism and Mysticism, which confound friart with God; and to 
all tho systems of Philosophy and religion, which ascribe to circum- 
stances or to God an irresistible influence on the mind. The Frco- Will, 
through which we create our own character, through which wo become 
really, not nominally, responsible beings, and are fitted to sustain, not 
physical, but moral relations to God and the universe, — this was his 
grand principle ; and he followed it out to all its consequences, with his 
characteristic decision. But he was not confined to abstract subjects. 
He had studied moral science, history, and the civil law, profoundly, 
lie had given much thought to Christianity and the Church. Iiis 
acquisitions of knowledge were various, his taste refined; and his power 
of expression great. His thoughts, often original, were robed in beauty, 
from an imagination which received fresh, genial, quickening influences 
from his moral nature. His intellect, however, had one quality, which, 
whether justly or not, prevented its extensive action on our community. 
It did not move fast enough for us. It was too deliberate, too regular, 
too methodical, too anxious to do full justice to a subject, for such an 
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impatient people as we are. He did not dazzle men by sudden, bold, 

3 >rated conceptions. In his writings he seemed compelled to 

a subject in its order ; and sometimes insisted on what might 
have been left to tho quick conception of the hearer. Hence he was 
thought by some to want animation and interest as a preacher, whilst 
by others, liis , religious instructions and his prayers were felt to be full 
of lifo and power. The effect of his eloquence was Often diminished by 
his slow, deliberate utterance ; a habit which, as a foreigner anxious to 
pronounce our language with perfect accuracy, he could hardly help 
contracting. Of late, however, his freedom and earnestness lmd 
increased; and his preaching was listened to with delight, by those who 
insist most on animation of thought and manner. Indeed to his last 
moment he was growing in the desire and the power to do ,£ood. 

Thus he lived ; nor is he to be compassionated, because m the midst 
of such a life he was suddenly taken away. Our imaginations 
associate a peculiar terribleness with death, when it comes without 
warning, in tho form of tempest, lightning, fire, and raging waves. 15ut 
within and beneath these awful powers of nature, there is another and 
mightier power. These are only God’s ministers ; and through these 
lie separates from earthly bonds, the spirit which ho has watched over 
and prepared for nearer access to himself. Perhaps, w r ere our minds 
more elevated, it would seem to us worthier of a man, more appropriate 
to his greatness, to fall under these mighty powers, to find a grave in 
these unbounded elements, than to sink by slow disease and to be con- 
signed to the dark, narrow tomb. Our friend lived the lifo of a man 
and a Christian to the last hour. His life, though not prosperous in 
our common language, had yet yielded him the best blessings of the 
present state. If strangers had not heard his name, he was cherished, 
honoured, as few men are, by those who knew him best; and if 
extensivo possessions were denied him, ho owned what is worth more 
than tho wealth of worlds — a happy home, consecrated by intelligence, 
piety, and a celestial love. Who had greater cause than lie to rejoice 
m life? nor ought any tears, but those which we shed for ourselves, bo 
called forth by his death. 

I have thus, my friends, spoken of a good and noblo man, and I have 
spoken not to give relief to a full heart, nor chiefly to soothe tho 
wounded hearts of others. This house is consecrated to God. This 
excellent, honoured man was still a ray, and a faint ray, from the 
Uncreated Light. What we loved in him was an inspiration from God ; 
and all admiration, which does not rise above him, falls infinitely below 
its true object. Lot us thank God, who lias manifested himself to us 
in this his servant, who speaks to us in all holy and noble men. Let us 
not stop at these. If wo do, wo bury ourselves in the finite, we lose the 
most precious influences, the holiest ministry, of living and departed 
virtuous friends. W T e say of the good man whom we have lost, that ho 
has gone to God. Let us too go to God. Let us humble ourselves 
before him for our past impiety, irreverence, unthankful insensibility to 
his infinite perfection ; and with new affection and entiro obedience, let 
us consecrate ourselves to Ilim, from whose fulness all that is beautiful 
and glorious in the human soul and in the univorse is derived. 

I have spoken of the friend we ha,ve lost, that through him we should 
the more honour God. We may learn from him, now that he sleeps in 
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the ocean, another lesson. Wo may learn the glorious power of virtue, 
how it can throw a brightness over tho most appalling scenes of human 
life, and can rob the most awful forms of death of their depressing 
influence. To the eye of sense, what a gad spectacle was the friend wo 
have lost, first circled with flames, then weltoring in the cold, lonely 
sea! At the moment of hearing the sad news, a feeling of horror 
oppressed me ; but soon a light beamed in this darkness, and it beamed 
from his virtues. Tho thought of the spirit, which I had communed 
with, gradually took the place of the body, which had been taken from 
us under circumstances so appalling. I felt that tho spirit, which had 
informed that body, had spoken through those lips, had beamed from 
that benign face, was mightier than the elements. I felt that all the 
waves of ocean could not quench that spark. I felt how vast, how 
unutterable the transition from that burning dock and pitiless sea to tho 
repose and life of a better world. I felt, that the seal of immortality 
had been put on the virtue, which wo had soon unfolding on our earth. 
Still more, his virtues have gradually brought back to my mind his 
outward form divested of painful associations. As I now think of tho 
departed, his countenance is no longer defaced by death. It rises to 
mo in the sweetest, noblest expression which it wore in life. Thus the 
body, through which virtue has shed its light, becomes hallowed and 
immortal to the memory and the heart. And ,if this bo true, if 
goodness be so divine, as to gain and shed glory in that awful change, 
which dissolves the outward frame and tears us away from tho earth, — 
shall we go on to live to the earth, to outward, material, perishing 
good? Shall we continue to slight, and refuse to secure, imperishable 
virtue ? 

Once more, a solemn teaching comes to us from this day’s meditation. 
Our friend was called in the midst of life, and so may we called. 
How thin tho barrier betwoen time and eternity! We think this 
earth firmer than the sea in which ho found a grave. Bui, one false 
step on this firm earth may precipitate us into the tomb. Human life 
is not so strong, that waves and fires must join for its extinction. One 
ruptured artery may suspend tlio breath as suddenly as an ocean. 
From that awful scene, where so many have perished, a voice comes to 
us, saying, Prepare to die. So live, that sudden death may only be a 
swifter entrance into a higher life. So live, that survivors may shed 
over you tears of hope as well as of sorrow, that they may find, in their 
remembrances of you, springs of comfort, testimonies to religion, 
encouragements to goodness, and proofs and pledges of immortality. 
So live, that tho injured and oppressed, the poor and forsaken, may 
utter blessings on your name. So live, that if by God’s mysterious 
Providence you also are to die in flames or in the sea, you may commit 
your departing spirits to Him who gave them, with humble trust, with 
felial prayer, with undying hope. 
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CHARGE 

*T the 

ORDINATION OF CHARLES BARNARD, AND FRED. T. GRAY, 

AS MINISTERS AT LARGE, IN BOSTON. 


You have now been set apart to the Christian ministry, according to 
the rites of the Congregational Church. A principal design of these is 
to impress you with the importance and responsibiencss of your office. 
That this impression may be strengthened, and that tho duties now 
imposed on you may be brought distinctly to your minds, I have been 
appointed by the Council, here convened, to deliver to you the usual 
Charge. From the various topics which naturally occur to mo on this 
occasion, I can select but a few. For full instruction in your sacred 
calling, I refer you to the Scriptures, to the example of Christ, the 
first and only perfect teacher of bis religion, to the labours and 
sufferings of the Apostles, and to the precepts relating to the ministry 
scattered through their writings. These are able “ to furnish you unto 
every good work, and to make you wise unto salvation.” 

Preaching and private intercourse with the poor arc henceforth to be 
the labours of your lives. First, you are to preach ; and in performing 
this office, let me exhort you to tho scrupulous observance of a plain 
but often neglected precept. It is this, Rcverenco Truth. Preach 
what approves itself clearly to your own minds as true, and preach 
nothing else. Teach nothing because others teach it. Inculcate 
nothing about which you have doubts, because expected to inculcate it. 
Speak from no human master, from no human creed. Speak from 
your own calm convictions, and from nothing else. Do not use stronger 
language than your own minds warrant, for the sake of making greater 
impression. Do not seek the reputation of eloquence, by assuming a 
bold, confident tone, which exceeds your private belief. Exaggerate 
nothing. Paint nothing beyond the life. Be true, the hardest lesson 
to the minister. Preach nothing, however gratifying to the imagination 
or tho heart, which cannot stand the scrutiny of the deliberate 
judgment. Distort no truth for tho sako of effect. Never hope to 
make the sword of the spirit more powerful by any human alloy. I 
havo said, beware of exaggeration. Beware also of the opposite vice, 
of softening down, diluting, obscuring the truth, till its power and 
pungency are gone, in order to accommodato it to the prejudices and 
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passions of men. No man is fit to preach who is not ready to bo a 
martyr to truth. We indeed recommend to you prudence ; but tlio 
great office of prudence is not to disfigure or conceal the truth, but to 
secure it against misapprehension, and to place it before men’s minds in 
the light which will probably gain for it the readiest reception. Be pru- 
dent for the truth’s sake, not for your own sako, not for the sake of po- 
pularity, not from weakness or timidity. Bo cautious lest you be over 
cautious. Fear to stifle any great truth. Let your preaching be the 
frank expression of the workings and convictions of your own minds. 
There is a peculiar freshness, charm, energy, in perfect sincerity. The 
preaching which manifests a profound reverence for truth, which is seen 
and felt to spring from an inward fountain, which reveals the real and 
whole mind of the speaker, wins confidence, and works conviction, far 
more than the most vehement outpourings of imagination and passion. 

T have said, preach what approves itself to your own minds as true, 
and nothing else. I now say, preach it in your own style. Ciivo it 
forth in the form to which your own minds prompt you. Be not 
imitators. Bo not anxious to wield other men’s weapons. Dr n ot 
think that the mode of preaching which is effectual in another, will 
f here fore succeed in you. You surely would not mimic his tones, 
bceauso they penetrate his hearers. Look at subjects with your own 
eyes. Utter them in your own words. Be yourselves. Be natural. 
There is no other road to the human heart. 

Would you be increasingly useful ? Then be just to your own minds. 
Let them act freely. Form yourselves from within more than from 
without. You ought indood to vscck benefit by hearing other preachers ; 
but be benefited through sympathy, and by catching from them 
generous impulses, and not by making them models. So you must 
read what others have written ; but read, that the action of other minds 
may awaken your own intellectual activity, and not bo a substitute for 
it. Listen in the first place to the whispers of truth in your own souls, 
and prize them more than the teachings of your follow-creatures. 
Whenever you catch a new glimpse of God’s character, of human 
nature, of human perfection, of life, of futurity, of the Christian spirit; — 
whenever a familiar truth rises before you in a new aspect ; whenever a 
new principle dawns on you from a number of facts, which had before 
lain without connection in your minds ; whenever a sentence in a human 
work, or a text of Scripture reveals to you, as by a flash, some depth 
in your own souls, or scatters suddenly tne mist which had before hung 
over somo important doctrine ; whenever a now light of this kind gleams 
on you, prize it more than volumes or libraries. Feel that a higher 
teacher than man has approached you. Pray to the Father of lights, 
that this now ray may brighten within you. It is by this welcome to 
truth, springing up in our own souls, that we are to grow in energy of 
thought and foeling ; and growth is the great condition of increasing 
usefulness. We charge you, then, to be just and generous to your own 
minds. Cherish every divine inspiration. Bo no man’s slaves. Keek 
truth for yourselves. Speak it from yourselves. Speak it in your own 
natural tones. You, of course, desire to avoid the greatest of all defects 
in a preacher, that of being tame and dull; and your security from this 
is to be found, not in starts and exclamations, not in noise and gesture, 
not in the commonplaces of passion, but in keeping your minds and 
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hearts in free ami powerful action. This inward life will give Iif<^ to 
style and delivery, and nothing else will. This is the only secret of 
eloquence. Eloquence is not a trick of words. It is tlio utterance of 
groat truths, so clearly discerned, so deeply felt, so bright, so burning, 
that they cannot be confined, that they creato for themselves a style 
and manner, which carry them far into other souls; and of this 
eloquence there is but one fount, and that is inward life, force of 
thought, force of feeling. 

Perhaps it may be said, that these remarks apply little to ministers 
of the poor; that the poor are as children ; and that little spiritual ener- 
gy is required for their instruction. Wo charge you, my friends, to 
beware of this common error. Do not dishonour your high calling by 
supposing it to requiro little force of thought and feeling. The poor 
are generally ignorant, but in some respects they arc better critics than 
the rich, and make greater demands on their teachers. A congregation 
of the more affluent and educated can be satisfied with proprieties of 
stylo and manner, can bo held together by local attachment, by the 
elegance or fashionableness of the edifice in which it worships, or by the 
strong bonds of a creed or a sect. The poor care for none of these 
things. Proprieties of style and manner, local feeling, fashion, show, 
or sectarian zeal, arc no attractions to them. They can only be brought 
and held together by a preaching which fastens their attention, or pierc< s 
their consciences, or moves their hearts. They are no critics of woids, 
but they know when they are touched or roused, and by this test, a far 
truer one than you find in fastidious congregations, they judge the 
minister, aud determine whether to follow or forsake him. The duty 
of preaching to the poor is accordingly a difficult one. Their minister 
has much to learn, and, what is harder, much to forget. He must 
forget the modes of address under which he was himself educated, lie 
is to speak to those who cannot find a meaning in the vague language, 
which he has generally heard from the pulpit. lie must find a new 
tongue. He must reach the understanding through the imagination 
and the heart. lie must look not upon his notes, but into the eyes of 
his hearers. He must appeal to the simple, universal principles of hu- 
man nature. There must bo a directness, freedom, earnestness of 
manner, which are not required in the church of more refined worship- 
pers. To accomplish all this, books will do him little good. His best 
study is the poor mail’s narrow room. His best teacher is a keen 
obseiT&tion of the workings of the poor man’s heart, of his passions, 
perils, and spiritual wants. We charge you to beware of aiming to re- 
semble ministers in other situations. You must invent modes of action 
for yourselves. You must make a new path. Cultivate by perpetual 
practice the power of extemporaneous address. Take your texts, as 
your Master did, from scenes, events, objects which are pressing on the 
notice of your hearers. Find your way to their minds and hearts. He 
anything but - formal and mechanical. Better forsake your ministry 
than make it a monotonous repetition of the common modes of teaching 
and action. 

But preaching is not your whole or chief work. Private intercourse 
is to you a more important instrument than the pulpit. You must not 
wait for the poor in tho church. Go to them in their houses. Go 
where no other will go. Let no squalklness, or misery, or crime repel 
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you. Sock tlie friendless, the forsaken, the desponding, the lost. 
iVnctrato the depths of poverty, the haunts of intemperance, the strong- 
holds of sin. Feel an attraction in what others shun, in the- bleak room 
open to the wintor’s wind, in the wasted form, and the haggard coun- 
tenance, in the very degradation of your race. Go where suffering 
and guilt summon you ; and what weapon shall you take with you for 
this contest with physical and moral evil? You will bo told to arm 
yourselves with caution, to beware of deception, to take the shield of 
prudence, and to put on the breastplate of distrust; and this lesson is 
indeed important; but prudence and caution are only defensive armour. 
They will bo security to yourselves; they give no power over misery, 
poverty, and vice. That power is to be found in a higher principle, and 
take heed- lest this bo quenched by that distrust in which you will be so 
plentifully instructed. The only power to oppose to evil is love, strong 
enduring love, a benevolence which no crime or wretchedness can con- 
quer, and which therefore can conquer all. Miserable indeed will ho 
your office, if this spirit do not possess you, if a deep sympathy with 
your suffering fellow-creatures do not compel you, as it were, to seek 
their abodes, and do not identify you with them. Nothing but Christ’s 
spirit, that which carried him to liis cross, can carry you through your 
work. Go then with his love, and it will be mightier than the sword 
of the magistrate, or the armies of monarchs, to conquer evil. It will 
touch the heart which has hardened itself against all other influences. 
It will pierce the conscience, which is impregnable against the most 
vehement rebuke. It will say to the reckless transgressor, in the only 
language ho can understand, that ho is not an outcast from his race ; 
anil it will reveal to the desponding sufferer a love higher than your own, 
and bring back his lost faith in God. Love gives a new tongue, the 
only 0110 which Jill men can comprehend. But by this, I moan some- 
thing more than the common kindness of the world. 1 mean the spirit 
of Christ and his Apostles, a love not born of the earth, but which came 
from heaven in the person of the Saviour, and is only to bo nourished 
by communion with heaven. Seek it as your chief power. Guard it 
against tho contagion of the spirit of' this world. Cherish it by medita- 
tion and prayer, by intimacy with Christ and his true disciples, and by 
perpetual exercise in your intercourse with the poor. 

You must lovo tho poor< you must also respect them ; and in truth, 
respect is tho very soul of the love which I have enjoined. Honour the 
poor man. Lot not his poverty for a moment hido from you his 
participation of your own nature and of the divine image. Never let 
the man be lost in the beggar. If you have not power to penetrate to 
tho spirit within him, and to reverence that divine principle more than 
all outward magnificence, you are unfit for your office, if there seem 
to you exaggeration, or a false sentimentality, in the language which 
pronounces the soul of one poor man worth more than the wealth of 
worlds, or than all material nature, then you want the spirit of your 
function, and cannot lay it aside too soon. Go to the poor, to awaken 
in them the consciousness of their relation to God, and of their 
immortality. l)o not go as the representatives of tho richer classes, to 
keep them in order ; but go in the name of Christians, to make them 
partakers of the highest distinctions and blessings in which any of us 
rejoice. Carry to them the Gospel, not for purposes of worblly policy, 
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but as a life-giving truth, imparted by God to lift them above all 
worldly greatness, to subject them to a nobler law than that of the state, 
to make them citizens of heaven. Present religion to them in a 
generous form. Carry to them the very truths you would bear to the 
most prosperous and enlightened. Stir up the poor man to be active 
for his own improvement, and teach him that the power of improvement 
is communicated to him as liberally as to his prosperous neighbour. 
Because ho i$ poor, do not think that he is put into your hands as a 
passive material, to be shaped at your pleasure. Remember that lie is 
as free as yourselves, and can only bo carried forward by a spring of 
improvement in his own soul. The work of his salvation you cannot do 
for him. Awaken him to strive, watch, and pray for himself. Do not 
depress him. Do not, through a false sympathy, speak discouragingly 
of his condition. Show him that in his poverty he still has God’s best 
gifts — an immortal soul, and the means of its redemption and glory. 
Show him how much can be done for human, nature in the humblest lot. 
Teach him that his condition has all the elements of virtue and of tho 
only durable happiness ; that suffering may bo the occasion and incite- 
ment of fervent prayer, filial trust, and fervent fortitude; that the dews 
of God’s spirit descend alike on rich and poor ; that every grace may 
strike root in the soil of penury, and may gain strength from life's 
storms ; that like the poor widow in the Gospel, he can even give more 
generously, can be more charitable in the sight of God, than the 
richest of his race ; and that even greatness is within his reach, for 
greatness lies not in what is outwardly done, but in strength of love and 
holy purpose put forth under sore temptation. Beware of depressing 
or degrading the poor, by giving them a low form of religion, or low 
views of their lot. Christ has pronounced blessings on them, and help 
them to put faith in his life-giving words. 

There is one particular on which I cannot forbear speaking. Would 
you promote the present as well as future happiness of the poor? Then 
labour much, let it be a leading aim, to cherish among them the 
domestic and benevolent affections. Whoever knows the poor, must 
know how greatly tho aspect of their abodes would he changed, and 
what a large proportion of their sufferings would be removed, by tho 
substitution of a true love, for selfishness, passion, aud envy, for unkind 
words and unkind deeds. Open within them tho fountain of kindness. 
Urge on them Christianity as a spring of disinterested and tender 
affection. Teach the poor, that we who are prosperous find our chief 
earthly happiness in our domestic and other social bonds, and not in 
wealth ; and that without love, magnificence is a vain show, and tho 
palace embosoms less peace than many a hovel. I insist on this, 
because it is. the common doctrine of the day, tliat the poor are to be 
raised by being taught to save, to hoard, to economise their scanty 
earnings* By all means teach prudence, hut do not make the poor 
anxious, selfish^ sordid. Teach prudence; but still more teach love; 
and so doing you will teach, economy. Inspire the poor with strong and 
tender affections towards their families ana fellow-creatures, and they 
will deny themselves, arid practise thrift with a cheerfulness and fidelity, 
not often learned from the maxims of worldly wisdom. 

'I must not Onla^ge more on particular duties. In general, I would 
say to you, Hdxiour your work. Thiuk of it reverently, I use no 
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exaggeration, when I give it a placo among the most important labours 
of the times ; for it boars on the very evil from which the social state 
has most to fear. We are accustomed to speak of the improvement of 
society ; but its progress has beon attended with one disastrous circum- 
stance, which at times almost makes us doubt, whether the good has 
not been too dearly bought. I refer to the fact, that the elevation of 
one part of the community has been accompanied with the depression 
of another. Society has not gone forward as a whole. By the side of 
splendid dwellings you descry the abodes of squalid poverty ; and 
within the city walls, which enclose the educated and refined, you may 
moot a half- civilized horde, given up to deeper degradation than the 
inliabitants of the wilderness. In England, the country advanced above 
all others in agriculture, manufactures, refinement, and literary insti- 
tutions, are misorablo multitudes, degraded by dependence, uninstrqetcd 
even in the being of a God, and dying of want before their time ; and 
such is the tendency of modem civilization through the world. Society 
is not only disfigured but endangered by the poverty, and ignorance, 
and vice of a multitude of its members ; and its security and happiness 
demand nothing so imperiously, as that this wretched mass should bo 
enlightened, elevated, redeemed. Here is the chief sphere for philan- 
thropy. Inequalities of property must indeed exist. But can it bo 
necessary, that multitudes of human beings should writhe under wants 
and hardships, which palsy and almost extinguish their spiritual and 
moral power? This greatest social evil is beginning to arrest the 
attention of the statesman, as well as of the philanthropist and Christian. 
A louder and louder cry is beginning to break forth through the 
civilized world for a social reform, which shall reach the most depressed 
ranks of the community. I see and rejoice to see in your office, iny 
friends, a sign of this new movement, an earnest of this grand and holy 
revolution. I seo in it a recognition of the right of every human being 
to the means of spiritual development, of moral and intellectual life. 
This is the most sacred right of humanity. Blessed are our eyes which 
seo the day of its recognition. Feel, then, that you are consecrated to 
the greatest work of your age ; and feel that you will be sustained in it 
by the prayers and zeal of our churches and their pastors. If indeed 
your ministry for the poor should be suffered to decline and fail, it would 
bo a melancholy proof that* our ministry for the rich is of little avail. 
If in this ago, when the improvement of society is the theme even of 
the unbeliever, if, with every help from the spirit of the times, we, tlio 
pastors of these churches, cannot awaken in them a sensibility to the 
intellectual and moral wants of multitudes around them, cannot carry 
home to their consciences and hearts the duty of raising up their 
depressed fcllowncreatures, of imparting Christian light, strength, and 
comfort to the ignorant and poor, then it is time that wo should give up 
our pulpits to others, who will better understand and inculcate the 
spirit of Christ and his Apostles. It is time that our lips should be 
closed, if we can do nothing towards breathing into men the peculiar 
benevolence of the Gospel ; a benevolence which feels for, and seeks to 
elevate and save the human soul. It is time, too, that as a class of 
Christians, we should disappear, if we will not take our part in the 
great work of regenerating society. It is the order of nature, that the 
dead should be buried ; and the sooner a dead, lifeless, soulless sect, is 
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buried and forgotten the bettor. But, my friends, I cannot fear that 
you will be abandoned. Christian love, 1 trust, has called you to this 
work, and will eheer and strengthen you in your heavenly mission. 

Go forth* then, my friends, with a confiding spirit. Go forth in the 
strength of&ith, hope, and charity. Go forth to increase the holiness 
of earth, and the happiness of heaven. Go to the dark alleys and the 
darker dwellings of the poor. Go in the spirit of that God, to whom 
the soul of the poor man is as precious as your own. Go in the spirit 
of him, who for our sakes was poor, and had not where to lay his head. 
Go in reliance on that omnipotent grace, which can raise up the most 
fallen, cleanse the most polluted, enrich the poorest with more than 
royal wealth, console the deepest sorrows,; ;and sanctify the sorest trials 
of life. Go cheerfully, for into the darkest dwellings you carry the light 
of life* And think npt that you alone visit these humble habitations. 
God is there — Christ is there— angels are there. Feel their presence ; 
breathe their love; and through your wise, unwearied, effectual labours, 
may the poor man’s dwelling become a consecrated place, the abode of 
love, “ the house of God and the gate of heaven ” 
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My young friend and brother, — The Council here assembled for your 
ordination have assigned me the office of giving you the Charge ; and I 

I jorform this work the more cheerfully, because of the relation which has 
ong subsisted between you and myself You have grown up from child- 
hood under my ministry, and you have given me reason to believe, that 
impressions received in the church where you have worshipped, have, in 
concurrence with other causes, led you to this consecration of yourself to 
the pastoral office. Another consideration, which renders tins occasion 
still more interesting, is, that you seem now to be placed, by a kind Provi- 
dence, in the sphere for which you are particularly fitted, and in which 
all your faculties and affej^ons may be expected to act and unfold freely, 
cheerfully, vigorously, and beneficially to yourself and others. 1 remem- 
ber how, long ago, you feltthe attraction of this ministry ; how a thirst 
for it followed you to your place of business, and overcame the spirit of 
gain ; and ho# patiently you have laboured to furnish yourself thoroughly 
for the work:. These are good auguries, and they shed a bright hope 
over these solemnities. Listen now, my brother, to a few counsels 
which may help you to fulfil our hopes. Many ..topics, belonging to 
this occasion, I formerly enlarged upon, in the Charge given to your 
predecessor, to which I refer you. There are others, then omitted or 
slightly touched upon, to which I now ask your attention. 

You are now set apart to be a Minister at Large. This is the 
distinction of your office Whilst other ministers gather worshippers 
into their churches $tfom all the conditions of life, you expect to labour 
chiefly among i&h less prosperous, the destitute* It may be thought, 
at first, tliat thik p#suh^ity must mkke a wide distinction between your 
office and the common ministry ; it must demand almost a totally 

different style of preaching ; that aJJt yodr labours must take a Ime ana 
impress from the condition of those whom you teach. I counsel^ ydu 

not to be misled by tins natural I see no great distihcfiti# 

between you and other ministers* •^^'adyise 'you to bring habitually tqr 
your mind not the outward conditio n of .men but their spiritual nature, 
their participation of that “ diy^^Umam^j^prhich is the only wealth 
of rich or poor. The distinetton of rich and poor ! what is it in the eye 
of reason? And what should it be to the Christian teacher? It does 
not penetrate the skin, but is a distinction of clothes, fuel, meat, and 
VOL. II. U 
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drink. During life, it avails little or nothing against pain, illness, 
bereavement. Death turns it to utter scorn. The costliest winding- 
sheet, the most 6|dendid coffin, cannot shut out the worm, or protect 
against the humiliation of the tomb. In the next world, how often will 
present distinctions be reversed! The first will be last ; the last first. 
It belongs, thesis to the Christian teacher to look through, and for the 
most part to forget, outward distinctions. To the Christian teacher, 
all men of all ranks are much the same ; all rational, spiritual, immortal ; 
all stained with guilt; all needing to be bom again. Undoubtedly he 
is to a$abt himself to differences of age and education. But in all there 
is the lame human heart; in all the same deep wants, the same chords 
to be touched, the same mighty obstacles to purity to be overcome. 
They all need essentially the same truths, though modified slightly as 
to phraseology and form. There are not different gospels for different 
conditions of men ; but one and the same truth for all ; just as the same 
sun sheds the same beams into every human dwelling, and is equally 
needed and equally welcome wherever he shines. 

I would not have any class habitually addressed with reference to 
outward; condition. It is a great object m all preaching, no matter to 
whom addressed, to -raise the hearer above his outward condition, to 
make it seem as nothing to him in comparison with his immortal spirit 
and his inward wants. The poor should be spoken to as men, and as 
standing on the same ground with all other men. They are not to be 
condUfod with as objects of peculiar commiseration, but addressed as 
those who have the essential goods of life, who may do its great work, 
and win its highest prize. The deepest vice of our present civilization 
is, that we count the distinction between wealth and poverty the greatest 
on earth. Do you show that you count it as nothing. 

My brother, took on your hearers as children and heirs of God; and 
remember that your work is to call out and to build up the divine 
nature within them; and let such thoughts give you a consciousness of 
the dignity of your office. Do not measure this by the outward 
condition of those to whom you preach. Measure it by their souls, and 
feel that these are the equals of the most favoured in outward lot. 
Some of the community undoubtedly think of you as having little more 
to db, than to aid in keeping order in the city. You look infinitely 
above the order of the city, though that in its right place is not to be 
despised. Ybur function ib to bring men to obey, not the laws of the 
Iqud, but; the eternal, immutable, celestial law of righteousness; not to 
quiet citizens, but members of the universal kingdom of 
in Seeking this highest end, that you will secure the lower. 

4hly serves the state, when it is infinitely exalted above the 
taught and cherished, for its oWa peerless worth. ’ Nothing 
lt$ii gripped Chistianity of its power, a& the conversion of it into a 
state machine, as the polluting touch of the politician, who has caused 
it to be preached to toe lower rank% and to be pressed by the higher, 
ifi order that t$te ,dd with itt'inf^rate abuses, may stand fast, 
^nd lbat the .sl&t^ipbtion of prOpei^ W;^ r few hands may be undis- 
turbed. &u#it for among the worst foes of 

social progress Sr Sotijis iw vitality ; it paralyses the intellect ; it strives 
to, crush by persecution or disabilities those who would restore its 
primitive purity, dr unfold more distinctly its higher truths ; it teaches 
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pretence to the great, and breathes servility into the multitude whom it 
ought especially to imbue with nobleness of mind. You, my young 
friend, have learned that religion has a higher work to accomplish than 
that of police ; that its aim is to uring the individual, be his rank what 
it may, to a comprehension of his relation to the Infinite Father and 
the Everlasting World, and to inspire him with disinterested love of 
God and man ; and that in this way alone it makes good citizens, tender 
and faithful husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, neighbours and friends. 

In these remarks I do not mean that you are never to allude to 
outward distinctions. The poor have peculiar difficulties; but they 
must never be left to imagine that they have all the difficulties of life. 
Their burden is heavy, but there are still heavier on earth ; and the 
same high truths are needed to sustain all the suffering children of 
humanity. So they have peculiar temptations ; and yet, temptations to 
the very vices which abound most among the poor, are exceedingly 
powerful among the more prosperous. The poor, it is said, are 
peculiarly incited by their condition to envy ; and vet are we sure that 
there is less envy among the rich, that there are /ewer jealousies and 
heartburnings growing out of competitions and neglects in fashionable 
life, than spring from indigence? I am not sure, that there is more 
discontent among the needy than among those who abound. I incline 
to think, that on the whole, there is among the latter less submission to 
God s Providence ; and for this plain reason, that success and abundance 
increase self-will. You must not, therefore, preach to your congre- 
gation as if they monopolized any vice ; but speak to all as partakers 
of tho universal corruption. Never expect to reclaim men from a vice 
by singling them out for denunciation; but by addressing to them 
those solemn truths and motives, which are to stir up all men to resist 
moral evil. 

The sum of what I have now said is, do nothing to discourage your 
hearers. If cheering, animating language is to be used anywhere, it is 
among the poor. As a jfninister of Christ, yon are to encourage. 
Unhappily, the gospel is too often used to break men’s spirits. The 
gospel, as too often preached, instead of being glad tidings, is the 
saddest news ever told on earth. From your lips, may it raise the 
dispirited to effort, and reveal to the indigent their boundless wealth. 

At the beginning of this ministry, it was thought that its chief 
benefit would come from visiting ; and little comparatively was expected 
from tho pulpit. Experience, however, has proved, that public preaching 
is a powerful instrument for the moral recovery of the poor. The 
multitudes, who throng the Chapel where you are to labour, and who 
devour with earnest attention the words of the minister, indicate that 
this is a sphere of action, to which you are to devote much of your 
energies. You must labour to perfect yourself as a preacher. I say, 
to perfect yourself ; for you will do little unless you aim at perfection. 
I might, had I time, repeat mtor exhortations as to preaching; but 
two short rules may suffice you. ' Wiey are these : Preach the Truth, 
and preach it as the truth. 

First ; Preach the Truth, and for this end you must seek and get it ; 
and this is among the hardest labours ; of life. To see things as they 
are, to see them through a clear, uncoloured medium, to strip them of 
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every disguise, to put -to silence our own passions and prejudices, to 
resist the intolerance, the servility, the established errors and earthly 
modes of thought, #ie arrogant pretensions and the nervous fears of the 
multitude around us, and, amidst all these hindrances and obscurations, 
to discern the truth in its simplicity and majesty ; this is a labour which 
turns to sport the toil of the hands and the sweat of the brow ; and to 
hold fast this tnith openly, fearlessly, amidst outcry, scorn, desertion, 
persecution, is a heroism, before Which the exploits of conquerors grow 
vulgar and tame. 

It is a common notion, that it is no great task to acquire religious 
truths, in a country which enjoys, as we do, a revelation from God. 
The revelation is thought to save us the trouble of research, to do our 
work for us. But this is a great error. You should learn, that the 
very familiarity of a revelation hides its truths from us, or is an obstacle 
to, clear comprehension. Abstract words, continually sounded in our 
ears, lose their meaning and force, and are among the last words which 
we really understand. The language of Christianity, which has come 
down from distant ages ; which in every age has received a colouring 
from prevalent errors, passions, and corruptions; on which men of 
different conditions, interests, feelings, and mental powers, have 
fastened different interpretations ; which we heard before we could think, 
and to which we attached the narrow, earthly conceptions of the opening 
intellect ; this language it is an immense toil to divest of all false 
associations, and to restore to its original significance. Add to this the 
difficulty which springs from the refined, spiritual, sublime character of 
moral and religious truth, and you will leam what you must do to seize 
this pearl of great price. What a work is it to form a true idea of God ; 
to separate from him all material forms and attributes, all human 
passions and human limitations ! How hard to separate from him all 
self-reference and arbitrariness, all love of rule, of homage, and kingly- 
power! How hard to contemplate him as calm, unimpassioned reason ; 
as impartial, disinterested, all-comprehending love ; as having no will 
but the everlasting law of righteousness ; as having no favourites ; as 
the ever-present inspirer and judge of every soul! How hard to look 
through the multiplied forces and agencies of the universe, to one 
, central, albpervading Power; beyond the endless mutations and con- 
flicts of human life, to one unchangeable, all-reconciling Wisdom ! The 
true idea of God, that highest thought of angels, demands for its 
detelopment the study of a life. How hard, too, is it to attain to the 
tme id^a of Christian Duty ; to purify this from all debasing mixtures ; 
to keep it from being stained by the sophistry of the passions, by the 
i^rpretataonS ^f theologians, by the moral standard of our age, by the 
aj^t ifod practice of the world and the church! How hard, again, to 
to the trim idea of Man ; to discern the greatness of our nature 
mnd lts s&iitj with God, amidst its present ruins ; to comproliend it as 
i&veeded in the ch^acter aiid life ©f Christ'ti^:; 

My brother* do dot think that yon wMfitm ' 'truth because you are 
fofoikf ^ which envelope it. I repeat it, the very com- 
mmmu of ©mstianity throws over it a mist not easily penetrated. 

Bijierik the spell of habit, the spell of mental associations 
adamant. You must put forth more force of thought on 
religion, because it is so familiar. A true faith is as hard an 
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attainment now as in the first age of Christianity. A revelation is not 
given to deliver us from the toil of seeking truth* This is the great 
work of every rational being, especially the great work of him who 
aspires to be a teacher* Thirst for the truth. Study, inquire, and 
pray for it. Welcome it from whatever quarter it may shine. Be 
willing to pay for it the price of ease, honour, life. Of all crimes, dread 
none more than that of shutting out God’s light from your mind. 

But it is net enough to get the truth ; you must preach it as the 
truth. Christianity is often preached as false, or at least as a matter 
of doubt. God, Christ, duty, immortality, the soul, its greatness, its 
destiny, — these are spoken or as vague rumours which the teacher has 
chanced to hear, and not as realities; not as what he knows; not as 
matters of deliberate and deep conviction. Preaching is too often 
traditional, conventional, professional, the repetition of what is expected, 
of what it is the custom to say ; not the free, natural utterance of per- 
suasion, of experience, of truths which have a substantial being within 
our souls. Undoubtedly the hearer is culpable for remaining dead 
under the light of God’s word ; but how often does the want of life in 
the teacher put down the life of the taught ! Do you ask me, how you 
may come to feel the reality of the spiritual truth you are to dispense? 
I answer, do not hope to accomplish this end by the methods commonly 
used by fanatics ; that is, by inflaming the imagination ; by representing 
to yourself, in material forms, God, Heaven, Hell, the sufferings of 
Christ; or by applying perpetual stimulants to the passions. You 
must unite the forces of the intellect, the heart, and the life, and bring 
them all to bear on this great end. You must accustom yourself to 
concentrate thought on the truth which you have gained ; you must 
cultivate the hard but necessary art of meditation; and must exalt 
meditation into prayer to the Father of light for his quickening spirit. 
Nor is this all. You must inwardly and outwardly live up to the truth. 
You must strive against those appetites and passions which cloud the 
inward eye and shut the inward ear. You must be true without 
compromise to your convictions of duty. You must chorish and express 
disinterested affection. It is only by this joint and vigorous action of 
the moral and intellectual nature, that spiritual vision becomes clear ; 
that tho spiritual world is opened to us ; that God, and duty, and 
immortality, come forth from the clouds which ordinarily envelop them, 
into clear and beautiful light ; that God’s spirit becomes a distinct voice 
in the soul. You cannot labour too devoutly, that the religion which 
you preach may become thus real to you, may live in your understanding 
and heart. Without this, preaching is a tinkling cymbal, a vain show. 
Without it, there may be prodigies of theological learning. Without it, 
there may be eloquent declaimers, much admired and run after. But 
they work on the surface only. They show themselves not the truth* 
They may excite transient emotions, but do not strike the deop foun- 
tains of thought and feeing ju the human soul. He, alone, 
whom Christian truth fc&ltmg, substantial presence, can give it forth 
in fresh, genial, natural, quickening tones. Covet, as the minister’s 
best gift, the divine art of speaking the truth as truth. Do not speak 
as a machine, an echo, but from a living soul. 

So important do I hold it to speak the* truth as truth, that, werO/l 
able, I would describe more particularly this style of preaching. But 
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words do little to make it intelligible. I might say, that the truth- 
preacher is free from all artifices and affectation of stylo and manner ; 
that he is distinguised by simplicity, earnestness, naturalness, freedom. 
But your own observation ana consciousness can alone explain to you 
the characteristics of that truth in preaching, which all feel though none 
can describe. 1 would observe* however, that all, who are distinguished 
by this Style, bear one mark. They preach with faith, hope, confidence. 
Truth, when seen as a reality, always breathes faith and trust. Doubt 
and despondence belong to error or superficial views. Truth is of God, 
and is bright with promise.of that infinite good which all his perfections 
make sure to his creation. God's supreme interest and joy in moral 
excellence* the immutable glory and the omnipotence of rectitude and 
disinterested love; and the utter feebleness of human passion and 
prejudice, Of sects and armies, of opinion and physical force, when 
arrayed against the cause of holiness, of Christ, of God, — these are 
among tho clearest manifestations of truth, and indeed its very essence ; 
and, of consequence, he who knows the truth, must be strong in faith, 
must tread doubt and fear under foot, and must speak with the energy 
of a living hope. One great reason of the inefficacy of the ministry is, 
tbfwant of, faith in a higher operation of Christianity, in a higher 
development of humanity, than is now witnessed. As long as the 
present wretched condition of the Christian world shall be regarded as 
ultimate, as long as our religion shall bo thought to have done already 
its chief work on earth, as long as the present corruptions of the church 
and the state shall be acquiesced in as laws of nature, and shall stir up 
no deep, agonizing desire of reform, so long the ministry will be com- 
paratively dead. . . 0 

My brother, may you receive from Christ and his disciples this 
glorious inheritance, a spirit o| faith. May you read every truth of tho 
go&pel with a prophet’s eye, and see in it the promise of that new 
spiritual creation, which Christ came to accomplish on earth. May you 
discover in God’s attributes, in the perfection of the Saviour, in tho 
virtues of eminent men, and in the workings and aspirations of your 
own soul, pledges, omens, predictions of a higher state of the church 
and of humanity. This is indeed' to know the truth, and this is the 
knowledge which gives power to preaching. Alas for that community, 
civil or religjous, which binds itself to tlie past and has no faith in a higher 
futurity. That community which ceases to grow, begins to decay. In 
losing hope, it loses the breatfi of life. Where there is no faith there 
i#„n;p courage* >, and, of consequence, no victory over evil. You, in 
particular, wilineed faith; for you will have continually to do with 
what minds full of discouragement ; I mean, with Pauperism, 

which hangs ominously over our modern civilization. 
Jlfit feaap^oit*/’ *Stddy this great social evil, its causes, its prevention, 
its euro# wifb fu^'iiioufidenco, that in society, as in the natural body, 
there 3s a healing pptrer^d that no evil is desperate except despair. 

Had I time, Plight Suggest several rules Dr cautious, particularly 
needed in such 0 ministry as yours. I will offer but one or two sug- 
gestions. In one important respect your work is to differ from the 
common ministry, that is, in the distribution of your time. Your life 
is to be spent, not in tetired^tudy, but very much in visits from house 
to house; and this has its advantages. It will bring you near to tho 
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poor, awaken your sympathies with them, acquaint you with their wants, 
and give them a confidence in your attachment, which will open their 
hearts to your public instructions. But it has, too, its disadvantages. 
There is danger that your mind may be frittered away by endless de- 
tails, by listening continually to frivolous communications and suspicious 
complaints. To escape these narrowing influences, yon should steadily 
devote a part of every day to solitary study? andstill more, you should 
make it your rule to regard the events and experiences of every day as 
lessons, and strive to extract from them general truths, so that the 
intellect may enlarge itself in the midst of the humblest concerns. In 
the meanest hovel, the great principles of human nature and of God’s 
moral providence will be set bofore you for study and observation. 
Every man is a volume, if you know how to read him. To seize tho 
Universal in the particular, is the great art of wisdom, and this is espe- 
cially important to ono who is to live amidst details. 

Another peculiarity of your ministry is, that you are to see human 
nature more undisguised, naked, than as it falls under our common no- 
tice. You are to go among those, who have not learned to cover up 
the deformities of the soul by courtesy and graceful speech. You will 
see more of the coarser appetites and passions. Not that you are to 
meet more guilt than the rest of us. The selfishness and deceit of the 
exchange or of fashionable life, however wrapped up in refined manners, 
aro not a wliit the fairer in God’s sight, than the artful or grasping 
habits of the poor. Still we are in peculiar danger of losing our respect 
for human nature, when it offers itself to us in repulsive, uncouth, vul- 
gar forms and language. Remember to be candid and just to the poor. 
Treasure up in memory the instances which you will often meet among 
them, <0 generosity, patience, domestic love, and self-control ; and do 
not forget, that their destitution and suffering add to these virtues a 
moral worth, not belonging to the good deeds of prosperous life. Look 
beneath the outward to the spiritual, tho immortal, the divine. Feel 
that each of the poor is as dear to God as tho most exalted in condition, 
and approach them with humanity and respect. I do not mean by this, 
that you should use flattering words. Be true, honest, plain. Speak: 
to them your mind. Rebuke wrong-doing openly, “firmly. The respect, 
won by manly courage and simplicity, will give you greater power than 
any attachment gained by soft and soothing words. Be rough rather 
than affectedly complacent. But with plain dealing you can join a 
sympathizing heart, and in the union of these you win nnd strength. 

I might multiply instructions, and indeed I know not where to stop ; 
but I have already transgressed the usual limits of this service, ana I 
will add but a single admonition, which if followed, will render all others 
useless. Go to Jesus Christ for guidance, inspiration, and strength in 
your office. This precept is easily uttered, but not oasily obeyed. 
Nothing indeed is harder than to place ourselves neax Jesus Christ, 
The way to him is blocked up on every side. Interpreters, churches, 
sects, past and present, creeds, authorities, the influences of education, 
all stand in our way. So many voices deolaring what Christ lias said, 
break on our ears, that his own voice is drowned. The old cry still 
resounds, “Lo here! and lo there!” How hard is it to get near the 
true Christ, to see him as he was and is, to hear his own voice, and to 
penetrate beneath his works and words to his spirit, to his mind and 
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heart, to the great principles of his religion, to the grand spiritual pur- 
pose of all which he said and did ! How hard to escape our age, to 
penetrate through the disguises in which works of art and of theology 
have wrapped up Jesus, and to receive, immediate, unmixed impulses 
from his teaching and life! And yet the privilego of communing with 
such a spirit is so great, and the duty of going from man to Christ is 
so solemn, that you must spare no effort to place yourself nearer and 
nearer to the Divine Master. Learn from him how to look on men, how 
to feel for them, how to boar with them, how to meet them courageously 
yot tenderly, how to awaken in them the consciousness of their spiritual 
nature and destiny, and how to stir them up to the desire and pursuit 
of a new, inward, everlasting life. 

My brother, I conclude with reminding you of your great respon- 
sibilities. Your office is important; but this is not all. You enter 
on it at a critical moment. The ministry for the poor lias indeed 
ceased td be an experiment; its success lias' surpassed our hopes; and 
yet it is kot established as firmly as it should be. It awakens little 
mtere^ in aur churches. It receives little aid from them. The con- 
triburions to it from most of our congregations aro small, and do little 
hohbur Ib'tts as a body of Christians. The success of the ministry thus 
far is dub, urlder Proyidenco, not to the zeal of tho churchos, but to 
the devption, the martyr-spirit of the men who have been charged with 
its duties. More faithful labourers, I believe, are not to be found in 
the rrinks of the ministry through Christendom. Our brother, that 
faithftaj servant of God, who began this work, still lives ; but almost, if 
not quite, worn down by unremitted toils, he is waging a doubtful 
conflict with disease brought on him in the pulpit and in the hovels of 
(he poor. How his successor has laboured you need not be tol# And 
now you aro to enter into the labours of these faithful men, and to 
commend by like labours, the cause for which they have struggled, to 
the honour and confidence of our churches. Whether (his good work 
shall go on, rests not a little with you. This I say, not to stimulate 
yon to labours beyond your strength. I beseech you not to wasto in a 
few spasmodic efforts the strength and usefulness of years. I bosoech 
you to regard the care of your health as a duty to yourself, to us, and 
to the poor. But within this limit, work with life, with courage, with 
strength of purpose, with unfaltering faitli in God. My brother, go 
forth io your labours with tho spirit and power of Him who first 
preached the gospel to tho poor; and may you, in fulfilment of his 
promise, perform greater works than those outward miracles which 
signalled his earthly ministry. Through your teaching, may the 
spiritually blind see and the deaf hear, the lost be found and the dead 
raised- lfey fhe Messing of thorn that are ready to perish come upon 
you, May tne poor, consoled, strengthened, sanctified by your ministry, 
be mwk the da J *he Lord. 
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My young Friend, — The ecclesiastical Council, assembled here to 
introduce you to the office of a Christian minister, according to the 
simple and affecting rites of the Congregational churches, have appointed 
me to deliver the Charge ; or, in other words, to expound to you and to 
enforce tho duties of the sacred office. In doing this, I claim no right 
to dictate to your faith, I ask no passive obedience or assent; and yet 
there is an authority in Divine truth, and in proportion as a man is 
possessed by it, he cannot but speak with the energy of a divine 
messenger, and with the consciousness of a right to respectful attention. 

I sh§ll confine myself to your duties as a public teacher of religion ; 
not that the more private labours of your office want importance ; but 
because it will be more useful to enter with some thoroughness into a 
part, than to give superficial notices of the whole of your functions. 

It is well to start with some comprehensive view of our work, be it 
what it may ; and I therefore begin with observing, that the great idea 
which ought to shine out in all preaching, is that of Moral Perfection. 
This is the very essence of God ; our highest conception of the Divinity 
being that of absolute, unbounded, eternal, omnipotent rectitude and 
love. Of this perfection, Christ is the bright, unsullied image. To 
bring men to this, was tho grand purpose of his coming, teaching, 
miracles, and cross. In this, we have the explanation of our present 
being, the end of all its duties, temptations, conflicts, and pains. This 
is in truth the everlasting life, the heaven, which he came to unfold and 
promise to mankind. Your fitness for your office is to be measured by 
your comprehension of this perfection, by your faith in it, by your 
aspirations after it, by the power with which this supreme beauty 
smites and stirs your soul, ana by your power of awakening the thought 
and desire of it m the souls of others. Your work, then, is to preach 
the Perfect. Preach the perfection of God, that lie may be loved," fcfetk 
with passion or selfish regards, but with enlightened, disinterested, ever- 
growing love. Preach the perfection of Christ. Strive to seize the 
true idea of his character, to penetrate the mists with which the error* 
of ages have shrouded him, to see him in his simple majesty, to trace 
in his history the workings of liis soul, the peculiarity of his love, the 
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grandeur of his purpose. Be not anxious to settle his rank in the 
universe, but to comprehend the divinity of his spirit, that you may 
awaken towards him generous, purifying affections. Preach the per- 
fection to which man is called by Christianity. Preach the nobleness 
and beauty of human virtue. Believe in man as destined to make 
progress without end. Help him to understand his high calling as a 
Christian, and to see Gpd working within and around him for his 
perfection. These views might easily be extended, but these aro 
sufficient to show you the grandeur of thought which belongs to your 
profession. Moral perfection is its beginning and end. How sublime 
and awakening the theme of the ministry! And yet religion, in 
consequence of its being so familiar, and of its having l>een cramped so 
long in human creeds, shrinks in most minds into a small compass, and 
wears any form but that of grandeur. You have seen in schools the 
solar system, with its majestic worlds, represented by circles of wire 
and balls of pith. In like manner, religion is dwarfed and degraded. 
Strive to think of it nobly, justly, vividly, and hold it forth as the 
sublimest reality. 

You are to preach the perfect ; and for .what end? Not simply that 
men may discern and ^admire it. This is but the beginning of your 
work. The great aim must be to stir up men to the solemn, stern, 
invincible purpose of doing, of becoming, what they acknowledge and 
admire, of realizing their conceptions of the right, tho perfect, tlio 
divine. The highest office of the ministry, is to breathe this energy, 
this indomitable force of will. It is not enough to awaken enthusiasm 
by touching manifestations of moral beauty, of Christian greatness of 
soul. Sensibility without moral resolution, avails nothing. All duties, 
and especially the highest, are resisted in the breasts of our hcafcrs, by 
strong temptations, by the senses, the passions, by selfish hopes and 
fears, by bad habits and sins ; and unless you can awaken energy to 
put down this resistance, you preach in vain. It is the 'existence of 
this mighty antagonist force to virtue in human nature, which makes 
Christianity necessary, which makes tho ministry necessary. The 
grand purpose of all tho doctrines, teachings, promises, institutions, and 
spiritual aids of our religion, is to infuse an all-conquering will in 
opposition to temptation, to bind the soul to the choice and pursuit of 
perfection, in the face of pleasure, pain, honour, interest, loss, and death, 
rropose distinctly to yourself as your grand work, the excitement of 
this energy of the will ; and tliis single thought will do much to give a 
living power to your preaching. 

Having spoken of the end of the Christian teacher* I proceed to 
consider the means by which it is to be accomplished. Ilis great 
instrument is the Truth revealed by God through Jesus Christ, and 
through his own soul. To gain this, must of course be the labour of 
his life ; and he is to gain it chiefly by Study and by Inward Experience. 
Administer must be a student; a patient, laborious student. There 
are those, indeed, who seem to think, that religious truth comes by 
inspiration; and it is certain, that light often flashes on tho mind as 
from heaven. Bui inspiration does not visit the idle, passive mind. 
We receive it in the use and faithful use of our powers. You must 
study, you must wo ik. Your parish must contain no harder labourer 
than yourself. To study is not to read, that we may know what others 
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have thought ; but to put forth the utmost strength of our faculties, for 
the acquisition of just, strong, living convictions of truth. It is to 
concentrate the mind ; to pierce beneath the apparent and particular, 
to the real and permanent and universal ; to grapple with difficulties ; 
to separate false associations and accidental adjuncts from the truth. 
Study human nature and the divine. Study human life, that you may 
penetrate through its mysteries and endless mutations to its ono« all- 
comprehending design. Study God's works, that amidst their infinite 
agencies you may discern the one power and spirit from which all spring. 
Study, especially, the Holy Scriptures, the records of God’s successive 
rovelations to the human race. Strive to gain profound, generous, and 
fruitful conceptions of Christianity ; to penetrate into the import of its 
records ; to seize its distinctive character, and to rise above what was 
local, temporary, partial in Christ’s teaching, to his universal, all- 
comprehending truth. To gain this knowledge of Christianity, your 
first and chief resort will be, of course, to the Now Testament ; but 
remember, that there are difficulties in tho way of a just interpretation 
of this venerable record. Other books are left to act on our minds 
freely and without control, to exert on us their native, genuine influence ; 
but such a host of interpreters tlirust themselves between the sacred 
volume and the reader, so many false associations of ideas with its 
phraseology are formed from the cradle, and long familiarity has so 
hardened us to its most quickening passages, that it is moro difficult to 
bring ourselves into near communication with a sacred writer, than with 
any other. Tho student in theology must labour earnestly to escape 
the power of habit, and to receive immediate impressions from tho 
Scriptures ; and when by his efforts he is able to catch the spirit which 
had before lain hid beneath the letter ; to feel a new power in words 
which had often fallen lifelessly on his ear ; to place himself in the midst 
of the past, and thus to pierce into tho heart of passages, which he had 
been accustomed to interpret according to modern modes of thought ; 
he ought to rejoice as in the acquisition of untold treasure, and to feel 
that ho is arming himself with the most effectual weapons for his 
spiritual warfare. 

You will, of course, road other books beside the Bible ; but beware 
lost these diminish your power. Perhaps in no department of literature 
aro works of vigorous and original thought rarer than in theology. No 
profession is so overwhelmed with commonplace, weak, worthless books, 
as ours. No text has been so obscured and oppressed by undiscerning 
commentators, as the Bible. In theology, as in all branches of know- 
ledge, confine yourself very much to the works of men who have written 
not from tradition or imitation, but from consciousness, experience, 
reflection, and research; and study these, that your own faculties may 
be roused to a kindred energy. Especially beware of giving yourself 
up to the popular literature of the day,; which, however innocent or 
useful as an amusement, is the last nutriment to form a powerful mind, 
and which I fear is more pernicious to men of our profession than ef 
any other. 

Study laboriously, for much is to be learned. Bo not destroy your 
intellectual life, by imagining that all truth is discovered, and that you 
have nothing to do but to repeat what others have thought. I know 
not a more fatal mistake to a teacher. It were better for you to bum 
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your books, and to devote yourself to solitary, painful researches after 
truth, than to sleep on others* acquisitions, than to mako the activity 
of others’ minds a substitute for your own. It is intended by our 
Creator, that truth should be our own discovery, and therefore ho has 
surrounded us with fallible beings, whom we are impelled to distrust. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, we ought to discover the truths which we 
have been taught by others ; for the light which our own earnest freo 
thought will throw on these, will make them so different from what they 
were when first passively received, that they will be virtually re- 
discovered by ourselves. 

Study laboriously, for much is to be learned. Do not feel as if 
Christianity had spoken its last word, and had nothing more to say. It 
is the characteristic of Divine Truth, that it is inexhaustible, infinitely 
fruitful. It does not stand alone in the mind, but combines with, 
explains, irradiates our other knowledge. It is the office of a great 
moral truth to touch the deep springs of thought within us, to awaken 
the soul to new activity, to start a throng of suggestions to be followed 
out by patient contemplation. An arid, barren religion, which reveals 
a precise, rigid doctrine, admitting no expansion, and kindling no new 
iife in the intellect, cannot be from God. It wants an essential mark 
of having come from the Creator of the human soul, for the great 
distinction of the soul, is its desire to burst its limits and grow for over. 

But I need not in this town urge the importance of study. Can a 
minister breathe the atmosphere in which Edwards lived, and content 
himself with taking passively what others toach? I exhort you to visit 
the spot where Edwards brought forth his profound works ; and let the 
spiritual presence of that intensest thinker of the new world and of the 
age in which he lived, stir you up to energy of thought. His name has 
shed a consecration over this place. In many things indeed you differ 
from him; but you will not therefore reverence the less his single- 
hearted and. unwearied devotion of his great powers to the investigation 
of truth ; and in the wide and continued influence of his writings, you 
will learn, that secret study, silent thought, is after all the mightiest 
agent in human affairs. 

I have enlarged beyond my purpose on study ; I proceed to observe, 
that something more than the action of intellect is needed to secure to 
jrou a living knowledge of Christian truth. On moral subjects no study 
can avail us without Inward Experience. To comprehend religion, you 
must be religious. A new revelation of truth is gained, by bringing the 
truth to bear on our own hearts and lives. Study the best books ; but 
remember that no “ tongue of men or angels,” no language of heaven 
or earth, can give you that intimate perception of God, that faith in 
the invisible* which comes from inward purity, from likeness to the 
Divinity. There is a light, to which others are strangers, that visits 
the inward eye of the man who contends with evil in himself, and is 
true to his convictions of duty. This is the highest inspiration, 
surpassing that of prophets ; for the ancient prophet comprehended but 
imperfectly the revelation with which he was charged, and sometimes 
slirunk from communicating it to the world. Christian truth will never 
become your own, until something congenial with it is unfolded in your 
own soul We learn the Divinity through a divine principle within 
ourselves. We learn the majesty and happiness of virtue by conscious- 
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ness, by experience, by giving up all to virtue, and in no other way. 
Disinterested, impartial love is the perfection of the intellect as well as 
of tho heart. Without it, thought is barren and superficial, clinging 
to things narrow, selfish, and earthly. This love gave being, unity, 
harmony to the universe, and is the only light in which the universe 
can bo read. Preach from this highest inspiration, and you will preach 
with power. Without this inward experience, intellect, imagination, 
passion, rhetoric, genius, may dazzle, and be rapturously praised and 
admired, but they cannot reach the depths of the human soul. Watch, 
then, over your own spiritual life; be what you preach; know by 
consciousness what you inculcate. Remember that the best preparation 
for enforcing any Christian virtue* is to bring it into vigorous action in 
your own breast. Let the thirst for perfection grow up in you into a 
holy enthusiasm, and you will have taken the most effectual step 
towards perfecting them that hear you. 

I have now spoken of the two principal means of obtaining Christian 
truth ; thoy are study and inward experience. Having thus sought the 
truth, how shall it be communicated? A few suggestions only can be 
made. I exhort you, first, to communicate it with all possible plainness 
and simplicity. Put confidence in the power of pure, unsophisticated 
truth. Do not disguise or distort it, or overlay.it with ornaments or 
false colours, to make it more effectual. Bring it out in its native 
shape and hues, and, if possible, in noon-day brightness. Beware of 
ambiguous words, of cant, of vague abstractions, of new-fangled phrases, 
of ingenious subtleties. Especially, exaggerate nothing for effect, that 
most common sin of the pulpit. Be willing to disappoint your hearers, 
to bo unimpressive, to seem cold, rather than to “ overstep the modesty” 
of truth. In the long run, nothing is so strong as simplicity. Do not, 
to be striking, dress up truth in paradoxes. Do not make it virtually 
falsehood, by throwing it out without just modification and restraint. 
Do not destroy its fiiir proportions by extravagance. Undoubtedly 
strong emotion often breaks out in hyperboles. It cannot stop to weigh 
its words ; and this free, bold language of nature,' I do not mean to 
condemn; for this, even when most daring, is simple and intelligible. 
I would caution you, not against nature, but against artificial processes, 
against distrust of simple truth, against straining for effect, against 
efforts to startle or dazzle the hearer, against the quackery which 
would pass off old thoughts for new, or common thoughts for more than 
their worth, by means of involved or ambitious phraseology. Prefer 
tho true to the dazzling, the steady sun-light to the meteor. Truth is 
the power which is to conquer the world ; and you cannot toil too much 
to give clear perceptions of it. I may seem to wasto words on so plain 
a point ; but I apprehend, that few ministers understand the importance 
of helping men to see religious truth distinctly. No truth, I fear, is so 
faintly apprehended. On the subject of religion, most men walk in a 
mist. The words of the Bible and of the preacher convey to multitudes 
no definite import. Theology, being generally taught without method, 
and as a matter of authority, and before the mind can comprehend it, 
is too often the darkest and most confused of all the subjects of thought. 
IIow little distinct comprehension is carried away by multitudes from 
our most important discourses. My brother, help men to see, Chris- 
tianity wa3 called Light, and you will be its worthy teacher only by 
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being, like its first ministers, a “light of the world.” It is a common 
error, that to avoid dulness, the most unpardonable sin of the pulpit, 
the preacher can find more effectual means than the clear expression of 
simple truth. Accordingly, some have recourse to crude novelties; 
some to mysticism, as if truth, to be* imposing, must be enthroned in 
douds ; some to vehemence ; some to strong utterance of feeling. Of 
course, I would say nothing in disparagement of feeling; but I am 
satisfied, there is no moro effectual security against dulness, than the 
unfolding of truth distinctly and vividly, so that the hearer can lay a 
strong hold on great principles, can take in a larger extent of thought, 
and can feel that he has a rock for faith and opinion to rest on. In the 
natural world it is Light that wakes us in the morning, and keeps us 
awake through the day ; and I believe that to bring light into God's 
house is one of the surest ways of driving slumber out of its walls. Let 
me add, that, to give at once clearness and interest to preaching, nothing 
is more necessary than that comprehensive wisdom, which discerns 
what is prominent and commanding in a subject, which seizes on its 
great points, its main features, and throws lesser matters into the back 
ground, thus securing unity and, of consequence, distinctness of 
impression. Nothing is so dull as a dead level, as monotony, as want 
of relief and perspective, want of light and shade ; and this is among 
the most common causes of the dulness of the pulpit. 

The remarks, made under the present head, are liable to a mis- 
apprehension, which may be usefully guarded against. I have con- 
demned affected and obscure phraseology. Do not imagine that I 
would recommend to you a hackneyed style. The minister, to give 
distinct, vivid impression, must especially beware of running the round 
of commonplace expressions. He must break away from the worn-out 
phraseology of the pulpit. He must not confine himself to terms and 
modes of speech which familiarity has deadened. So mighty is the 
influence of time and habit in emptying words of life and significance, 
that truth in every age needs new forms, fresh manifestations. Happv 
the teacher, who is able to give out truth in language original and bold, 
yet simple and unforced, and such as causes no offence to cultivated 
taste or religious feeling. 

Perhaps it may be objected to the advice now given, that I have 
recommended a plainness and distinctness not to be attained by the 
preacher. It may be said, that religion relates to the Infinite ; that its 
great object is the Incomprehensible God; that human life is sur- 
rounded with abysses of mystery and darkness ; that the themes on 
which the minister is to speak, stretch out beyond the power of 
imagination, and of course do not admit of mathematical preciseness of 
statement; that he has aspirations and feelings too high, and deep, 
and vast, to be accurately defined; that at times he only catches 
glimpses of truth, and Gannot set it forth in all its proportions. All 
this is true. But it is also, true, that a minister speaks -to be under- 
stood ; and if lie cannot make himself intelligible, he should hold his 
peace. Language has but one function, and that is to help another to 
understand what pa&es in the speaker's breast. What though he is 
surrounded with the Incomprehensible? Is he, therefore, authorised to 
speak in an unknown tongue? Amid the vague and the obscure, are 
there not facts, principles, realities, of unutterable moment, on which 
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he and others may lay hold? Even when he catches broken glimpses 
he can report these simply and faithfully, so as to be apprehended by a 
prepared mind. The more difficult the subject, the more anxiously 
the art of clear expression should be cultivated ; and the pulpit, which 
gathers together the multitude, and addresses its rapid instruction to 
the ear, demands such culture above all other spheres. This is the last 
place for dark sayings ; and yet he who carefully studies expression, 
will find the pulpit a place for communicating a great amount of 
profound and soul-stirring thought to the world. 

I have said, you must preach plainly. I now add, preach with zeal, 
fervour, earnestness. To rouse, to quicken, is the end of all preaching, 
and plainness which does, not minister to this is of little worth. Tins 
topic is too familiar to need expansion ; and I introduce it simply to 
guard you against construing it too narrowly. The minister is often 
exhorted to be earnest in the pulpit. You will be told, that fervour in 
delivering your discourse is the great means of impression. I would 
rather exhort you to be fervent in preparing it. Write with earnestness, 
and you will find little difficulty in preaching earnestly ; and if you have 
not poured out your soul in writing, vehemence of delivery will be of 
little avail. To enunciate with voice of thunder and vehement gesture 
a cold discourse, is to make it colder still. The fire which is to bum in 
the pulpit, must be kindled in the study. Preach with zeal. But let 
it be a kindly zeal. Always speak in love. Let not earnestness be a 
cover for anger, or for a spirit of menace and dictation. Always speak 
as a brother. With the boldest, sternest, most scornful, most indignant 
reproofs of baseness and crime, lot the spirit of humanity, of sorrowful 
concern be blended. In too much of the zeal of the pulpit, there is a 
hardness, unfeelingness, inhumanity, more intolerable to a good mind, 
than sleepy dulness or icy indifference. 

I have said, preach plainly and preach earnestly ; I now cay, preach 
with moral courage. Fear no man, high or low, rich or poor, taught 
or untaught. Honour all men ; love all men ; but fear none. Speak 
what you account great truths frankly, strongly, boldly. Do not spoil 
them of life to avoid offence. Do not seek to propitiate passion and 
prejudice by compromise and concession. Beware of the sophistry, 
which reconciles the conscience to the suppression, or vague, lifeless 
utterance of unpopular truths. Do not wink at wrong deeds or unholy 
prejudices, because sheltered by custom or respected names. Let your 
words breathe an heroic valour. You are bound indeed to listen can- 
didly and respectfully to whatever objections may be urged against your 
views of truth and duty. You must also take heed lest you baptize 
your rash, crude notions, your hereditary or sectarian opinions, with the 
name of Christian doctrine. But having deliberately, conscientiously 
sought the truth, abide by your conviction at all hazards. Never shrink 
from speaking your mind, tlirough dread of reproach. Wait not to be 
backed by numbers. Wait not till you are sure of an echo from a 
crowd. The fewer the voices on the side o! truth, the more distinct 
and strong must be your own. Put faith in truth as mightier than 
error, prejudice, or passion, and be ready to take a place among its 
martyrs. Feel that truth is not a local, temporary influence, but im- 
mutable, everlasting, the same in all worlds, one with God and armed 
with his omnipotence. Courage even on the side of error is power. 
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s How powerful must it prove on the side of truth ! A minister speaking 
not from selfish calculation, but giving out his mind in godly sincerity, 
uttering his convictions in natural tones, and always faithful to the light 
which he has received, however lie tnay give occasional offence, will not 
speak in .vain; be willhave anally in the moral sense, the principle of 
justice* the reverencefor virtue, which is never wholly extinguished in 
the human soul* 

You are peculiarly called to cherish moral courage, because it is not 
the virtue of our times and country, and because ministers are especial- 
ly tempted to moral weakness. The Protestant minister, mixing freely 
with society, sustaining all its relations, and depending on opinion for 
bread, has strong inducements to make a compromise with the world. 
Is there not reason to fear, that under these influences, religion and the 
world often shake hands? Is there not a secret understanding, that the 
ministry, while it condemns sin in the mass, must touch gently the 
prejudices, wrongs, and abuses which the community has taken under 
its wing? Is not preaching often disarmed by this silent, almost 
unconscious, concession to the world? Whether a ministry sustained 
as it now is, can be morally free, is a problem yet to be solved. If not, 
the minister must now, as of old, leave all for Christ, looking solely for 
aid to those, however few or poor, who share his own deep interest in 
the Christian cause. Better earn your bread with the sweat of your 
brow, than part with moral freedom. 

It is natural that you should desire to win the affection of your 
people ; but beware, lest this interfere with moral courage. There is 
always danger to dignity and force of character, in aiming to win the 
hearts of others. Bear as affection is, we must be able to renounce it, 
to live without sympathy, to forfeit this man’s confidence and that 
man’s friendship by speaking truth. I exhort you to prize respect more 
than affection. Respect, gradually won by faithfulness to principle, is 
more unwavering than personal attachment, and secures more intelligent 
attention to preaching. We are indeed told, that truth is never so 
effectual as from the lips of him whom we love. But it is to be desired, 
that truth should be received for its own sake, that it should have its 
root in the hearer’s reason and conscience, and net in the partiality of 
friendship. I wish for you the love of this congregation ; but still more, 
that they may reverence you as ever ready to sacrifice human love and 
honour to principle and truth. 

Hitherto I have guarded you against selfish fear. There is a moro 
refined fear, to which ingenuous minds are liable. I refer to tho 
apprehension, which springs from a consciousness of inferiority and 
inability. This often disheartens the minister, subdues his voice, tames 
his countenance, dims the eye, throws an air of constraint over his form 
and motions, locks up his soul, suffering no sensibility to gush out, no 
quickening communication to be established between his own and other 
souls. ^ To defend yourself from this fear, impress yourself deeply with 
the divine original and tjie infinite dignity of the religion you are to 
preach. You wffl indeed often stand before your superiors m age and 
acquisitions. But do not fear. Remember tliat you are preaching a 
religion, in the presence of which 111 human wisdom ought to be humble, 
and that you are teaching a virtue which ought to strike a conviction of 
deep deficiency into the most improved, and by which the most gifted 
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powerful are soon to 1)0 judged. In the contemplation of the 
majesty of Christian truth, of the work which it is appointed to 
accomplish, and of the omnipotence by which it is sustained, you should 
forget yourself; you should forget the world’s ephemeral dignities, and 
speak with the native unaffected authority of a witness to immortal 
verities, of a messenger of the Most High. 

I am aware, that what has been said to encourage a spirit of fearless- 
ness and independence is liable to abuse. There are those who 
confound moral courage with defiance of established opinion, and 
Christian independence with an overwoening fondness for thoir own 
conceits. I trust to your humility and soundness of mind for a sober 
construction of my counsels. I trust you will feel such a respect for 
past times, and for the maxims and institutions of the society to which 
yon belong, as will induce you to weigh cautiously and with self-distrust 
whatever peculiar views spring up in your mind. You are too wise to 
bolt from the beaten path, in order to prove that you do not tamely 
follow others’ steps ; too wise to be lawless, that you may escape tho 
reproach of servility. The authority of usage is a wholesome restraint 
on the freaks, follies, and rash experiments of youth and inexperience. 
Hut usage must not restrain the intellect and heart. Whilst deferring 
to tho rules which society has settled, you must still act from your own 
convictions. You must stand out as an individual, and not be melted 
in tho common mass. Whilst you honour antiquity, you must remem- 
ber that tlio past has not done and could not do the work of the present ; 
that in religion, as in all things, progress is the law and happiness of 
the race ; that our own timo has its task, and has wants which tho 
provisions of earlier times cannot satisfy. Remember, too, that each 
man has liis own way of working, and can work powerfully in no other, 
and do not anxiously and timidly model yourself after those whom you 
admire. To escape the sin of presumption, do not be mechanical. To 
escape eccentricity, do not shut your eyes on what is peculiar in your 
lot, and fear to meet it by peculiar efforts. The minister too often 
speaks feebly, because his voice is only the echo of echoes, because lie 
dares not trust to the inspirations of his own soul. To conclude this 
head, — be humble, be Modest, but bo not weak. Fear God and not 
man. Respect your deliberately consulted conscience. This energy 
of spirit will give a greater power to your ministry than all the cal- 
culations of selfish prudence or all the compromises of selfish fear. 

My brother, one exhortation more. Feel the greatness of your office. 
Let not its humblo exterior, or the opinion of the world, or its frequent 
iiiofficacy, hide from you its unspeakable dignity. Regard it as the 
highest human vocation, as greater than thrones, or any other distinc- 
tions which relate merely to the present life. . The noblest work on 
earth*, or in heaven, is to act on the soul ; to inspire it with wisdom and 
magnanimity, with reverenco for God, and love towards man. This is 
tho highest function of sages and inspired poets, and also of statesmen 
worthy of the name, who comprehend that a nation’s greatness is to bo 
laid in its soul. Glory in your office. Feel that it associates you with 
the elect of past ages, with Jesus Christ, and apostles, and confessors, 
and martyrs, and reformers; with all who have toiled and suffered to 
raise men to intelligence and moral greatness ; and let the consciousness 
of this spiritual brotherhood fortify you for like suffering and toil. 
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Glory in your office. You delight in poetry and the fine arts; but 
remember that the divinest art is that which studies and creates the 
oeauty, not of outward form, but of immortal virtue ; which creatos not 
statues and pictures, but holy and disinterested men ; which awakens 
the godlike m the breast of our brother. No poem is so glorious as a 
Christianize ; and he who incites a fellow-creature to this, produces a 
work which Will outlast all other works of the mind. Glory in your 
office, especially, as instituted to carry forward the human soul to wider 
and higher action than it has yet attained. Other men are labouring 
with instruments, the power of which can be measured; but who can 
measure, the energy which resides in Christian truth, or tlio spiritual 
life and’ elevation which this truth, rightly administered, may com- 
municate? Regard your office, as meant not to perpetuate what exists, 
but to introduce a higher condition of the church ana the world. Christ 
was eminently the Reformer ; and Reform is the spirit of the ministry. 
Without this spirit, our churches are painted sepulchres, and the 
preaching in them but sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. Compre- 
hend the greatness of your spiritual function. You are entrusted with 
a truth that is to create a new heaven and a new earth, to prostrate the 
abides and corruptions of ages, to unite men by new ties to God and to 
one another, to revive the Divine Image in the human soul. Keep 
your mind in harmony with this great end. Let not pleasures, cares, 
honours, common example, or opinion, or any worldly interest, sever 
you from it. Cherish a living faith in a higher operation of Christianity, 
than is yet seen in any community or any church. This faith is far 
from being universal, and for want of it the ministry is weak. But is 
there no ground for it? Is it an illusion? I know not a weightier 
question for a minister to answer. Other points of controversy will 
solicit your attention. But the greatest question which you have to 
determine is, Whether Christianity has done its work and spent its 
force, or whether a more regenerating manifestation of truth is not to 
be hoped? Whether a new application of the Christian law to private 
and public life, is not to be longed for, and prayed for, and confidently 
expected? Whether Christendom is not t^wear another aspect? 
whether the idea of perfection, of disinterested virtue, which shone forth 
in the character of Jesus, is not to possess more livingly the human 
soul, and to be more and more realized in human life? Your answer 
to this question, will decide veiy much whether your ministry shall be 
a mechanical Ground, a name, a sleep, or be fraught with life and power. 
In answering it, do not consult with flesh and blood ; but listen to the 
prophetic words of Jesus Christ; listen to the aspirations of your own 
soul; listen to that deep discontent with the present forms of Chris- 
tianity which is spreading in the community, which breaks out in 
murmurs* now of scorn, now of grief, and which hungers and thirsts for 
a new coming Of the kingdom of God. 

My Brothef,fimch might be added, but I hasten to the close of this 
unusually protracted service. We wish you prosperity. May you 
establish yourself iff the hearts of this people. May you find a lasting 
home in thisbeautiftt part of Our land. Here may you live in peace, 
here grow old in honour, here close your eyes amid the tears of a 
grateful people. This we hope ; and we have ground of hope in the 
spirit of the congregation^ which you are to minister. But we cannot 
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speak of your prospects as sure. You live in a trying day. The spirit 
of change which characterises our times, has penetrated the church, and 
shaken the old stability of the ministry. In no profession are men 
exposed to greater changes than in ours. Prepare yourself for the 
worst, while you hope for the best. Cherish as among the first virtues 
of your oflice, a firm, manly, self-denying Spirit. Let not the comforts 
of life grow into your soul. Be simple in your habits, in food, raiment, 
pleasures. Be frugal, that you may be just, may “have to give to 
him that needeth,” and may be fitted to sustain privations with dignity. 
Build up in yourself an energy of purpose, an iron strength of principle, 
a loftiness of sentiment, which will disarm outward changes, and give 
powor to your ministry, whether in a prosperous or adverse lot. “ Be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might.” ** Be thou faithful 
unto death, and He shall give thee a crown of life*” 



MISCELLANIES 


DAILY PRAYER. 


The Scripture^ of tiio Old fend l$ew Testaments agree in enjoining 
prayer. Let no man call himself a Christian, who lives without giving 
a part of life to tins duty. We are not taught how often wo must 
pray; but our Lord in teaching us to say,*** Give us this day our daily 
bread,” implies that we should pray daily. Ho has even said to u% 
M pray always an injunction to be explained indeed with that latitude 
which many of his precepts require, but which is not to be satisfied, we 
thfcifc, without regular and habitual dotation. As to the particular 
hours to be given to this duty, every Christian may choose theta for 
himself. Our religion is too liberal and spiritual to bind us to any 
place or any hour of prayer. But tliore are parts of the day particularly 
favourable to this duty, and which, if possible* should be redeemed for 
it On these we shall offer a few reflections. 


The first of these periods is the morning, which even nature seems to 
have point© out to men of different roligions, as a fit time for offerings 
to the DiviHty. In the morning our minds are not so much shaken 
by worldly cares and pleasures, as in other parts of the day. Retirement 
and sleep have helped to allay the violence of our feelings, to calm the 
feverish excitement so often produced by intercourse with men. Thu 
hour 'is a still one. The hurry and tumults of life are not begun, and 
we naturally share in the tranquillity around us. Having for so many 
hours lost our hold on the world, wo can banidpKt more easily from the 
mind, and worship with less divided attention. This, then, is a 
favourable time for approaching the invisible Author of our being, for 
strengthening the intimacy of our minds with him, for thinking upon a 
fufttfwlife, and for seeking those spiritual aids wliich wo need in the 
labour© and temptations of every day. 

In the morning there is much to feed the spirit of devotion. It offers 
an abundance of thoughts friendly to pious feeling. When wc look on 
creation, what a happy and touching change do wo witness! A few 
hours past, the earth wee wrapped in gloom and silence. There seemed 
a pause in nature.^ But now, a new flood of light has broken forth, 
and creation ri^es before ns in fresher and brighter hues, and seems to 
rejoice as if it had Just received birth from its Author. The sun nover 
sheds more cheerful beams, and never proclaims more loudly God’s 
glory and goodness, than when he returns after the coldness and 
dampness or night, and awakens man and inferior animals to tho various 
purposes of thoir being. A spirit of joy seems breathed over the earth 
and through the sky. It requires little effort imagination to read 
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delight in the kindled clouds, or in the fields bright with dew. This is 
the time when ire can best feel and bless the Power which said, “ let 
there. be light;'* which “set a tabernacle for the sun in the heavens,” 
and made him the dispenser of fruitfulness and enjoyment through all 
regions. 

If we next look at ourselves, #hat materials Joes the morning famish 
for devout thoughtl At the close of the past day,, we were exhausted by 
our labours, and Unable to move withouf wearisome effort. Our minds 
were sluggish, and could not i>e held to the most interesting objects. 
From this state of exhaustion, we sunk gradually into entire insensibility. 
Our Smbs became motionless \ our souses were shut as in death. Our 
thoughts were suspended, or only wandered confusedly and without aim. 
Our friends, and the universe, and -God himself were forgotten. And 
what a change does the morning bring with itt * On waking, we find 
that sleep, the image Of death, .has silently infused into us a new life. 
The weaiy limbs are braced again. The dim eye has become bright 
and piercing. The mind is Returned from the region of forgetfulness 
to its old possessions. Friends are met again with a new interest. We 
are again capable oft devout sentiment, virtuous effort, and Christian 
hope. With what subjects of gratitude, then, does the morning furnish 
us ? We can hardly recall the state of insensibility from which wehave 
just emerged, without a consciousness of our dependence; or think of 
the renovation of our powers and intellectual being, without feeling our 
obligation to God. There is something very touching in the consid&a' 
tion, if we will fix our minds upon it, that God thought Of us when we 
could not think ; that he watched over us when we hadtno power to 
avert peril from Ourselves ; that lie continued our vital nr^aons, and in 
<lue time broke the chains of sleep, and set our unpriced faculties 
free. How fit is it, at this hour, to raise to God the eyesfjhieh he has 
opened, and the arm which bo has strengthened ; to acknowledge his 
providence ; and to consecrate to him the powers which he & renewed? 
llow fit that he should be the first object of the thoughts and affections 
which ho has rostered ! How fit to employ in his praise the tongue 
which he has loosed, and the breath which he has. spared! 

But the morning is dKt time for devotion, not only from its relation 
to the past night, but considered as the introduction of a new day. To 
a thinking mind, how natural at this hour are such reflections as the 
following: — I am, now to enter on a new period of my life, t%ptart 
afresh in my course. * I am to return to : that world where I have dften 
gone astray ; to receive impressions which may never be effaced; to 
perform actions which wijl never be forgotten ; to strengthen a character 
which will fit me for heaven or hell. I am this day to meet temptations 
which have often subdued me; I am to be entrusted again with 
opportunities of usefulness which I have neglected. I am to 
influence the minds of others, to help fa moulding their characters, and 
in deciding the happiness of their; present and fature life. How 
uncertain is this day! What unseen dangers are before mo! What 
unexpected changes may await me! It may * he 'my last day! It will 
certainly bring me nearer to death and judgment! — Now, when 
entering on a period of life so important, yet so uncertain, how fit and 
natural is it, before we take the first step, to seek the favour of that 
Being on whom the lot of every day depends, to commit all our interests 
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to liis almighty and wise providence, to seek his blessing on our labours 
and his succour in temptation, and to consecrate to his service the day 
which he raises upon us! This morning devotion, not only agrees with 
the sentiments of the heart, but tends to make the day happy, useful, 
and virtuous. Having cast ourselves on the mercy and protection of 
the Almighty, we shall go forth with new confidence to the labours and 
duties which he imposes. Our early prayer will help to shed an odour 
of piety through the whole life. God, having first occupied, will more 
easily re^ur to our mind. Our first step will b$ in the right path, and 
we may hope a happy issue. 

So nt and useful is morning devotion, it ought not to be omitted 
without necessity. If Our circumstances will allow the privilege, it is a 
bad sign, when no part of the morning is spent in prayer. If God find 
no place in our minds at that early and peaceful hour, he will hardly 
recur to ns in the tumults of life. If the benefits of the morning dc 
not soften us, we can hardly expect the heart to melt with gratitude 
through day. If the world then rush in and take possession of us, 
wli^n we aro at some distance and have had a respite from its cares, 
lio# can we hope to shake it off when we shall be in the midst of it, 
pressed iad agitated by it on every side? Let a part of the morning, 
if possible, be set apdrt to devotion; and to this end we should fix the 
hour of rising, so that we may have an early hour at our own disposal 
Our piety is suspicious, if we can renounce, as too many do, the 
pleasures and benefits of early prayer, rather than forego the senseless 
indulgence of unnecessary sleep. What! we can rise early enough for 
business. We can even anticipate the dawn, if a favourite pleasure or 
an uncommq||gam requires the effort. But we cannot rise, that wo 
may bless oujrgreat Benefactor, that we may arm ourselves for the 
severe conflicts to which our principles are to be exposed! We art* 
willing to rulh into the world, without thanks offered, or a blessing 
sought! From a day thus begun, what ought we to expect but 
thoughtlessness and guilt. 

Let us now consider another part of the day, which is favourable to 
the duty of prayer; we mean tho evening. This season like the 
morning, is calm and quiet. Our labours are tnded. The bustle of 
life has gone by. The distracting glare of the day has vanished. Tho 
darkness #feich surrounds us, favours seriousness, composure, and 
At night the earth fades from our sight, and nothing of 
creation; is left us but the starry heavens, so vast, so magnificent, so 
serend/ afcif tb guide up Oqr thoughts above all earthly things to God 
and immortality, V 

Th& periqd should in part be given to prayer, as it furnishes a 
variety qi devotional topics and excitements. The evening is the close 
of an important divieioaof time, and is therefore a fit and natural 
season for stopping aid looking back on the day. And can wo over 
look back on a day which bears no witness to God, and lays no claim 
to our gratitude? , Who is St that strengthens us for daily labour, gives 
us daily bread, cofttmiiM our friends and common pleasures, and grants 
us the privilege df rawing after the cares of the day, to a quiet and 
beloved home ? The revie# of the day will often suggest not only these 
ordinary benefits, hut peculiar proofs of God’s goodness, unlookcd for 
successes, singular concurrences of favourable events, signal blessings 
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sent to our friends, or new and powerful aids to our own virtue, which 
call for peculiar thankfulness. And shall all these benefits pass away 
unnoticed? Shall we retire to repose as insensible as the wearied brute? 
llow fit and natural is it to close, with pious acknowledgment, the day 
which has been filled with Divine beneficence ! 

But the evening is the time to review, not only our blessings, but 
our actions. A reflecting mind will naturally remember at this hour 
that another day is gone, and gone to testify of us to our Judge. How 
natural and useful to inquire*, what report it has carried to heaven? 
Perhaps we have the satisfaction of looking back on a day, which, 
in its general tenor, has been innocent and pure, which, having begun 
with God’s praise, has* been spent as in his presence; which has proved 
the reality of our principles in temptation ; and shall such a day end 
without gratefully acknowledging Him, in whose strength we have boen 
strong, and to whom we owe the powers and opportunities of Christian 
improvement? But no day will present to us recollections of purity 
uninixed with sin. Conscience, if suffered to inspect faithfully and 
speak plainly, will recount irregular desires and defective motives, 
talents wastod and time mis-spent ; and shall we let the day, pass from 
us without penitently confessing our offences to Him who has witnessed 
them, and who has promised pardon to true repentance? Shall we 
retire to rest with a burden of unkmented and unforgiven guilt upon 
our consciences ? Shall we leave these stains to spread over and sink 
into the soul? A religious recollection of our lives, is one of the chief 
instruments of piety. If possible, no day should end without it. If wo 
take no account of our sins on the day on w hich they are committed, 
can we hope that they will recur to us at a more distant period, that, 
we shall watch against them to-morrow, or that we shall gain the 
strength to resist them, which we will not implore? 

One observation more, and we have done. The evening is a fit time 
for prayer, not only as it ends the day, but as it immediately precedes 
tho period of repose. The hours of activity having passed, we are 
soon to sink into insensibility and sleep. How fit that we resign our- 
selves to the care of that Being who never sleeps, to whom the darkness 
is as the light, and whose providence is our only safety! How fit to 
entreat him, that he would keep us to another day; or, if our bed 
should prove our gravfc, that he would give us a part m the resurrection 
of the just, and awake us to a purer and immortal life! , The most 
important periods of prayer have now been pointed out. Let our 
prayers, like the ancient sacrifices, ascend morning and evening. Let 
our days begin and end with God. 
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We live, at a time when the obligation of extending Christianity, is 
more felt than in many past ages. There is much stir, motion, and 
zeal around us in this good cause. Even those who seem not to be 
burdened by an, excess of piety themselves, are in earnest to give it to 
others. The activity of multitudes is taking strongly this direction ; 
and as mett are naturally restless, and want room for action, and will 
do mischief rather than do nothing, a philanthropist will rejoice that 
this new channel is Opened for carrying 'off the superabundant energies 
of multitudes, even if no Other good should result from it. 

We hope, however, much other good. We trust, that, .whilst many 
inferior motives and tnan j fanatical . impulses are giving birth and 
action to large associations m Christendom ; Whilst throve of sway in 
fcome,. and the love of congregating in others, and the passion for doing 
something great and at a distance in all, are rearing mighty institu- 
tions among us— still, many sincere Christians are governed in these 
concerns by a supreme desire of spreading Christianity. They havo 
found the Gospel ah infinite good, and would communicate it to their 
fellow-beings. They have drunk from the Fountain of Life, and 
would send forth the stream to gladden* every wilderness and solitary 
place, and to assuage the thirst of*every anxious and afflicted mind. 
They turn with continual pleasure to the prophetic passages of Scrip- 
ture, and, interpreting them by their wishes, hojfe^a speedy cliango in 
the moral state of the world, and are impatient to ' bear a part in thi^ 
stupendous renovation. That they are doing good we doubt not, 
though perhaps not in the way which they imagine or would prefer. 
The immediate' and general success of their attempts, would perhaps 
be ultimately injurious to Christianity, They are sending out, toge- 
ther with God’s Word, corrupt interpretations of some parts of it, which 
considerably neutralise its saving , power, and occasionally make it a 
positive injury. They are perhaps tprdo good* got by success, so much 
as bf feiTure. Atomst all great en terprises are accomplished gradually, 
and; 13$ methods Which have been learned from many unsuccessful trials, 
from & slow accumulation of experience. The first labourers often do 
little more than teaqh those wh 6 come after them, what to avoid and 
how to labour 13 mm effectually than themselves. But' be the is^ue what 
it may, sincere Christians, who embark ih tijis^gOod- work, not from 
party spirit and self-conceit, as .if they and their sect. wore depositaries 
of ail truth and virtUe r butfrom unaffected philanthropy and attach- 
ment to Jesus Gtotsfy will have their reward/ Even a degree of 
extravagance in such a cau.se, iri^y be forgiven. Men lire 4 willing that 
the imagination should j>e kindled on Ather subjects y. that the judg- 
ment should sometimes^ slumber, and leave the affections Ao feed on 
hopes brighter than reality ; * that patriotism, land philanthropy, and tho 
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domestic affections, should sometimes break out in chivalrous enterprises, 
and should seek their ends by means on which the reason may look 
coldly. Why, then, shall we frown on every deviation from the strictest 
judiciousness in a concern which appeals so strongly, to the heart, as the 
extension of Christianity? Men maybe too rational as well as too' 
fervent ; and the man whose pious wish of the speedy conversion of the 
world, rise's into a strong anticipation of the event, and who, taking his 
measure of duty from the primitive disciples, covets sacrifices in so good 
a cause, is an incomparably nobler spirit than he, who, belioving that 
the moral condition of the world is as invariable as the lawe of material 
naturo, and seeking pretexts for sloth in a heart-chilling philosophy, 
has no concern for the multitudes who are sitting in darkness, and does 
. nothing to spread the religion which he believes to have- come from 
Heaven. k ' 

There is one danger, however, at a period like the present, when wo 
are aiming to send Christianity to a distance, whielj. demands attention. 
It is the danger of neglecting the best methods of propagating Chris-' 
tianity, of overlooking much plainer obligations than that of converting 
Heathens, 'of forgetting the claims of our religion at home and by our 
firesides. It happens, thaj oil this, as on almost evejysubjfect, our 
most important duties are quiet, retired, noisejfcss; attracting little 
notice, and administering little poworful excitement to tliQ imagination. 
The. surest efforts for extending Christianity, are those which few 
observe, which are recorded in no magazine, blazoned at ’no anniver- 
saries', immortalised by no eloquence. Such efforts, beingenjoined only 
by conscience and Goa, and requiring steady, patient, unwearied toil, 
we are apt to overlook, and perhaps never more so than when fhe times 
# furnish a popular substitute for them, find when we can discharge our 
‘consciences' by labours, which demanding little sflf-deiiial, are yet 
talked of as the highest exploits of Christian charity. ' Hence it is, that 
when most is said of labours to propagate Christianity , the least may be 
really and effectually done. We hear a torrent roaring, and imagine 
that the fields are plentifully watered, when the torrent owes its violence 
to a ruinous concentration of streams which before moved quietly in a 
thousand little channels, moistening the hidden* roots, and publishing 
their course, not to the ear but to the eye, by the refreshing verdure 
which grew up. around them'. It is proper, then, when, new methods 
are struck out for sending Christianity abroad, to remind men 'often of 
the old-fashioned methods of promoting it; to insist oft the superiority 
of the means which, are in almost eyery man’s reach, which require no 
extensive associations, and which do n,pt subject us to the temptations 
of exaggerated praise. We do .not mean that any exertion, which 
promises, to extend our religion in any tolerable stale of purity, is tabe 
dgelindd. But the first rank isr to J>e given to the efforts which God 
has made the plain duties of men in all ranks and conditions of life. 
Two of ^ these methods will bo briefly mentioned. 

First, every' individual should feel, that whilst his influence over 
other men’s hearts, and character is Very bounded, his power over his 
own heart is great and constant, afld that his zeal for extending Chris- 
tianity is to appear' chiefly in extending it through his oyrn mind 
and life. Let him remembor that he v as truly enlarge^ God’s' kingdom 
by invigorating his own moral and religious principles, as by com- 
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municating them to others. Our first concern is at home, our chief 
work is in our own breasts. It is idle to talk of our anxiety for other 
men’s souls, if we neglect our own. Without personal virtue and 
religion, we cannot, even if we would, domuch for the cause of Christ. 
It is only bv purifying our own conceptions of God and duty, that wo 
can give clear and useful views to others. We must first feel the 
power of religion, or we cannot recommend it with an unaffected and 
prevalent zed. Would we, then, promote pure Christianity? Let us 
see that it be planted and take root in our own minds, and that no busy 
concern for others take us from the labour of self-inspection, and the 
retired and silent offices of piety. 

The second method is intimately connected with the first. It is 
example. This is a means within the reach of all. Bo our station in 
life what it may, it has duties, in performing which, faithfully, wo give 
important aid to the cause of morality and piety. The efficacy of this 
means of advancing Christianity, cannot be easily calculated. Examplo 
has an insinuating power, transforming the observer without noise, 
attracting him without the appearance of effort. A truly Christian lilb 
is better than large contributions of wealth for the propagation of 
Christianity. The most prominent instruction of Jesus on this point, 
is, that we must let men “ see our good works,” if we would lead them 
to “glorify our Father in heaven.” Let men see in us, that religion 
is something real, something more than high sounding and empty 
words, a restraint from sin, a bulwark against temptation, a spring of 
upright and useful action ; let them see it, not an idle form, nor a 
transient feeling, but our companion through life, infusing its purity 
into our common pursuits, following us to our homes, setting a guard 
round our integrity in the resorts of business, sweetening our tempers 
in seasons of provocation, disposing us habitually to sympathy with 
others, to patience and cheerfulness under oi^ own afflictions, to candid 
judgment, and to sacrifices for other’s good ; and we may hope that 
our light will not shine uselessly, that some slumbering conscience will 
be roused by this testimony to tho excellence and practicablcne^s of 
religion, that some worldly professor of Christianity will learn his 
obligations and blush for his criminal inconsistency, and that some, in 
whom the common arguments for our religion may have failed to work 
a full belief, will be brought to the knowledge of tho truth, by this 
plain practical proof of the heavenly nature of Christianity. Every 
man is surrounded with beings who are moulded more or less by the 
principles of sympathy and imitation ; and this social part of our nature 
ho is bound to press into the service of Christianity. 

It will not be supposed from these remarks on the duty of aiding 
Christianity, by our example, that religion is to be worn ostentatiously, 
and that the Christian is studiously to exhibit himself and his good 
works for imitation, That same book which enjoins us to be patterns, 
tells us to avoid parade, and even to prefer entire secrecy in our 
charities andvgpr prayers. Nothing destroys the Weight of example so 
much as tp make it striking and observed. Goodness, to bo 

interesting, Hnust be fumble, modest* unassuming, not fond of show, 
not waiting for great and conspicuous occasions, but disclosing itself 
' without labour and Without design, in pious and bencvolont offices, so 
simple, so minute, sb steady, so habitual, that they will carry a con- 
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viotion of the singleness and purity of the heart from which they proceed. 
Such goodness is never lost. It glorifies itself by the very humility 
which encircles it, just as the lights of heaven often break with poculiar 
splendour through the cloud which threatened to obscure them. 

A pure example, which is found to be more consistent in proportion 
as it is more known, is the best method of preaching and extending 
Christianity. Without it, zeal for converting men brings reproach on 
the cause. A bad man, or a man of only ordinary goodness, who puts 
himself forward in this work, throws a suspiciousness over the efforts of 
better men, and thus the world come to set down all labour for spreading 
Christianity as mere pretence. Let not him who will not submit to the 
toil of making himself bettor, become a reformer at home or abroad. 
Let not him who is known to bo mean, or dishonest, or intriguing, or 
censorious, or unkind in his neighbourhoc d, talk of his concern for 
other men’s souls. His life is aif injury to religion, which his contri- 
butions of zeal, or even of wealth, cannot tepair, and its injurious ness 
is aggravated by these very attempts to expiate its guilt, to reconcile 
him to himself. 

It is well known, that the greatest obstruction to Christianity in 
heathen countries, is the palpable and undeniable depravity of Christian 
nations. They abhor our religion, because, we are such unhappy 
specimens of it. They are unable to read our books, but they can read 
our lives ; and what wonder, if they reject with scorn a system under 
* which the vices seem to have flourished so luxuriantly. The Indian of 
both hemispheres has reason to set down the Christian as little better 
than himself. lie associates with the name, perfidy, fraud, rapacity, 
and slaughter. Can we wonder that he is unwilling to receive a religion 
from the hand which has chained or robbed him? Thus, bad example 
is tho great obstruction to Christianity, abroad as well as at home ; and 
perhaps little good is to be done abroad, until we bocomo better at home, 
until real Christians understand and practiso their religion more 
thoroughly, and by their example and influence spread it among their 
neighbours and through their country, so that the aspect of Christian 
nations shall be less shocking and repulsivo to the Jew, Mahometan, 
and Pagan. Our first labour should be upon ourselves ; and indeed if 
our religion be incapable of bearing more fruit among ourselves, it 
hardly seems to deserve a very burning zeal for its propagation. Tho 
question is an important one, — Would much bo gained to heathen 
countries, were we to make them precisely what nations called Christians 
nowaro? That the change would be beneficial, we grant; but how 
many dark stains would remain on their characters! They would 
continue to fight and shed blood as they now do, to resent injuries hotly, 
to worship present gain and distinction, and to pursue the common 
business of life on the principles of undisguised selfishness ; and they 
would learn one lesson of iniquity which they have not yet acquired, and 
that is, to condemn and revile their brethren who should happen to 
view the most perplexed points of theology differently from themselves. 
Tho truth is, Christian nations want a genuine reformSAr one worthy 
of the namo. They need to have their zeal directed, nit so much to 
tho spreading of the Gospel abroad, as to the application of its plain 
precepts to their daily business, to the education of their children, to 
tho treatment of their domestics and dependants, and to their social 
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raid religious intercourse. They need to understand, that a man’s 
piety is to be estimated, not so much by his professions or direct 
religious exercises, as by a conscientious surrender of his will, passions, 
worldly interests and prejudices, to the acknowledged duties of Chris- 
tianity, and especially by a philanthropy resembling in its great features 
of mildness, activity, and endurance, that of Jesus Christ. They need 
to give up their severe inquisition into their neighbours’ opinions, and 
to begin in earnest to seek for themselves, and to communicate to 
others, a nobler standard of temper and practice than they havo yet 
derived from the Scriptures. In a word, they need to learn the real 
value and design of Christianity, by the only thorough and effectual 
process; that is, by drinking deeply into its spirit of love to God and 
man. If, in this age of societies, we should think it wise to recommend 
another institution for the propagation of Christianity, it would be one, 
the members of which should be pledged to assist and animate one 
another in living according to the Sermon on the Mount. How far 
such a measure would be effectual, we venture not to predict ; but of 
one tiling we are sure, that should it prosper, it would do more for 
spreading the Gospel, than all other associations which are now receiving 
tin.* patronage of the Christian world. 



IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO SOCIETY. 


Few men suspect;, perhaps no man comprehends, the extent of the 
support given by religion to the virtues of ordinary life. No man 
perhaps is aware, how much our moral and social sentiments are fed 
from this fountain; how powerless conscience would become without 
the belief of a God ; how palsied would be human benevolence, were 
there not the sense of a higher benevolence to quicken and sustain it ; 
how suddenly the whole social faljric would quake, and with wliat a 
fearful crash it would sink into hopeless ruins, were the ideas of a 
Supreme Being, of accountablcness, and of a future life, to be utterly 
erased from every mind. Once let men thoroughly believe that they 
are the work and sport of chance ; that no superior intelligence concerns 
itself with human affairs ; that all their improvements perish for ever 
at death ; that the weak have no guardian, and the injured no avenger ; 
that thero is no recompense for sacrifices to uprightness and the public 
good ; that an oath is unheard in heaven.; that secret crimes have no 
witness but the perpetrator ; that human existence has no purpose, and 
human virtue no unfailing friend; that this brief life is everything to 
us, and death is total, everlasting extinction ; onco let mon thoroughly 
abandon religion, and who can conceive or describe the extent of the 
desolation which would follow? We hope, perhaps, that human laws 
and natural symyathy would hold society together. As reasonably 
might we believe, that were the sun quenched in the heavens, onr 
torches could illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize the earth. 
What is there in human nature to awake respect and tenderness, if 
man is the unprotected insect of a day? and what is ho more, if Atheism 
be true? Erase aty thought and fear of God from a community, and 
selfishness and sensuality would absorb the whole man. Appetite, 
knowing no restraint, and poverty and suffering having no solace or 
hope, would trample in scorn on the restraints of human laws. Virtue, 
duty, principle, would be mocked and spumed as unmeaning sounds. 
A sordid self-interest would supplant every other feeling, and man 
would become in fact, what the theory of Atheism declares him to be, 
& companion for brutes. 

It particularly deserves attention in this discussion, that the Chris- 
tian religion is singularly important to free communities. In truth, 
wo may doubt whether civil freedom can subsist without it. This at 
least we know, that equal rights and an impartial administration of 
justico, have never been enjoyed where this religion has not been 
understood. It favours free institutions ; first, because its spirit is the 
very spirit of liberty ; that is, a spirit of respect for the interests and 
rights of others. Christianity recognizes the essential equality of 
mankind ; beats down with its whole might those aspiring and rapacious 
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principles of our nature, which hare subjected the many to tho few ; 
and, by its refining influence, as well as by direct precept, turns to 
God, and to Him only, that supreme homage which has beeD so im- 
piously lavished on crowned and titled fellow-creatures. Thus its 
whole tendency is free. It lays deeply the only foundations of liberty, 
which are, the principles of benevolence, justice, and respect for human 
nature. The spirit of liberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, a 
jealousy of our own particular rights, an unwillingness to bo oppressed 
ourselves, but a respect for the rights of others, and an unwillingness 
that any man, whether high or low, should be wronged and trampled 
under foot. Now this is the spirit of Christianity ; and liberty lias no 
security, any farther than this uprightness and benevolence of sentiment 
actuates a community. 

In another method, religion befriends liberty. It diminishes tho 
necessity of public restraints, and supersedes in a great degree tho use 
of force in administering the laws ; and this it does, by making men a 
law to themselves, and by repressing the disposition to disturb and 
injure society. Take away the purifying and restraining influence of 
religion, and selfishness, Capacity and injustice, will break out in now 
excesses ; and amidst tho increasing perils of society, government must 
be strengthened to defend it, must accumulate means of repressing 
disorder and crime ; and this strength and these means may be, and 
often have been, turned against the freedom of tho state which they 
were meant to secure. Diminish principle, and you increase tho need 
of force in a community. In this country, government needs not the 
array of power which you meet in other nations ; no guards of soldiers, 
no hosts of spies, no vexatious regulations of police ; but accomplishes 
its beneficent purposes by a few unarmed judges and civil officers, and 
operates so silently around us, and comes so seldom in contact with us, 
that many of us enjoy its blessings with hardly a thought of its exis- 
tence. This is the perfection of freedom ; and to what do we owe this 
condition? I answer, to the power of those«Jaws which religion writes 
on our hearts, which unite and concentrate public opinion against in- 
justice and oppression, which spread a spirit of equity and good will 
through the community. Thus religion is the soul of freedom, and no 
nation under heaven has such an interest in it as ourselves. 
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Our last numbor contained a brief notice of Mr. Gallison ; but liis rare 
excellence, and the singular affection, osteem, and confidence which he 
enjoyed, have been thought to demand a more particular delineation of 
his character. And the office is too grateful to be declined. In the 
present imperfect condition of human nature, when strange and mourn- 
ful inconsistencies so often mix with and shade the virtues of good men , 
when Truth, that stern monitor, almost continually forbids us to give 
freo scope to admiration, and compels us to dispense our praise with a 
measured and timid liberality ; it is delightful to meet an example of 
high endowments, undebased by tho mixture of unworthy habits and 
feelings ; to meet a character whose blamelessness spares us the pain of 
making deductions from its virtues. And our satisfaction is greatly 
increased, when Providence has seen fit to unfold this character in the 
opeu light of a conspicuous station, so that many around us have had 
opportunity to observe it as well as ourselves, and we can give utter- 
ance to our affection and respect, with the confidence of finding sympathy 
and a full response in the hearts of our readers. 

But wo havo a higher motive than the relief and gratification of per- 
sonal feelings, for paying this tribute to Mr. Gallison. We consider 
his character as singularly instructive, particularly to that important 
class of tho community, young ‘men. liis life, whilst it boro strong 
testimony to those great principles of morality and religion, in which 
all ranks and ages have an interest, and on which society rests, seems 
to us peculiarly valuable, as a commentary on the capacities and right 
application of youth ; as demonstrating what a young man may become, 
what honour, love, and influence he may gather round him, and how 
attractive are the Christian virtues at that age which is generally con- 
sidered as least amenable to the laws of religion. For young men wo 
chiefly make this record ; and we do it with a deep conviction, that 
society cannot be served more effectually than by spreading through 
this class a purer morality, and a deeper sense of responsibility than are 
now ©forced by public opinion ; for our young men are soon to be the 
fathers, guides, and defenders of the community ; and however examples 
may now and then occur of early profligacy changed by time into purity 
and virtue, yet too often the harvest answers to the seed, the building 
to the foundation ; and perhaps it will appear on that great day which 
is to unfold the consequences of actions, that even forsaken vice leaves 
wounds in the mind, which are slowly healed, and which injure the moral 
powers, and predispose to moral disease, through the whole life. 

In this connexion it may be proper to observe, that there is no country 
in which society has such an interest in bringing strong moral and 
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religious influences to bear on young men as in this ; for our country 
has been distinguished by the premature growth of those to whom it 
gives birth. Various circumstances here developo the mind and active 
powers earlier than in Europe. Our young men come forward sooner 
mto Hfej lJtyix sooner jn the atir apd conflicts of business and politics; 
and form soOner/the most important domestic relations. It has often 
been suggested that the mina suffers under this forcing system, that 
it is exhausted by excess of action, that a slower growth would give it 
greater strength and expansion. But be this true or not (and we trust 
that the suggestion is founded on remote analogies rather than on 
observation), one thing is plain, that in proportion as the young advance 
rapidly in intellect ana activity, there should be a powerful application 
of moral and religious truths and sanctions to their consciences and 
hearts. Their whole nature should grow at once. The moral sense. 
the sense of God, should not slumber, whilst the intellect and the passions 
are awake and enlarging themselves with a fearful energy. A conviction 
of their responsibility to God and society, should be deeply wrought 
into the opening reason, so as to recur through life with the force of 
instinct. Mr. Gallison was a striking example of the early and harmo- 
nious unfolding of the moral and intellectual nature, and in this view 
his>eharacter is particularly fitted to the wants and dangers of our state 
of society. 

When we know or hear of uncommon excellence, it is natural to 
inquire by what propitious circumstances it was formed ; and hence the 
curiosity which has sifted so diligently the early history of eminent men. 
But such investigations, we believe, generally teach us, that character 
is more independent on outward circumstances than is usually thought ; 
that the chief causes which form a superior mind are within itself. 
Whilst the Supreme Being encourages liberally the labours of education, 
by connecting with them many good and almost sure results, still, as if 
to magnify his pwn power and to teach men humility and dependence, 
he often produces, with few or no means, a strength of intellect and 
principle, .a grace and dignity -of character, which the most anxious 
human culture cannot confer. In the early years of Mr. Gallison, wo 
find no striking circumstances or incidents which determined the pecu- 
liarities of his future character. The processes, by which he became 
what he was, were inward ; and the only voice which could disclose them 
is now silent in death. 

He was, bom in Marblehead, October 1788. His mother, a sister of 
the late Chief- Justice Sewall, survived liis birth but a few hours; and 
his h£? : began with one of the heaviest of life's afflictions, the loss of a 
motherVloye. He was so happy, however, as. to be the object of 
singular and never-failing kindness to his surviving parent, whom he 
requited wit h no common filial attachment ; and he may be cited as a 
proof of the .good effects of that more unrestrained ana tender inter- 
course between parents and children, which distinguishes the present 
from the past age. lie was , early placed under the tuition of the Rev. 
Dr. Harris, now President of Columbia College, New-York, then 
preceptor of an academy, and rector of an Episcopal church, in Marble- 
head Jle is, said to have endeared himself to his revered instructor, 
by his docility, industry, modesty, love of truth, and steady improve- 
ment. He. held a higu but unenvied rank at school; and it may be 
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mentioned as an evidence of early judgment and a constant mind, that 
some of the friendships of that early period went with him to the grave, 
and were among the best enjoyments of his life. 

He enterod the University at Cambridge, a. d. 1803, in the fifteenth 
year of hi3 age ; and whilst his unremitting application gave him the 
full benefit of its various provisions for literary improvement, his consis- 
tent character and social virtues won for him universal confidence and 
esteem. On leaving the University, he commenced the study of the 
law under the Hon. John .Quincy Adams, and having comploted his 
preparation under the Hon. Joseph Story, began the practice of liis 
profession at Marblehead, a. d. 1810. By the advice of his friends, he 
soon removed to this metropolis, a more proper, because wider sphere 
of action. Here he experienced, for a time, those anxieties and depres- 
sions which form the common trial of young men who enter a crowded 
profession. But his prospects were brightened by a connexion in busi- 
ness, which he formed with the Hon. William Prescott, and which, as 
it was unsolicited and attended by other flattering circumstances, gave 
him a gratifying assurance of the confidence which he had inspired. 
The progress of his reputation as a lawyer, was soon a matter of common 
remark ; and those who wore most capable of understanding the depth 
and extent of his legal attainments, were confident, that, should his 
life be spared, he would attain the highest honours of his profession. 

He died, December 1820, at the age of 32. The shock given to the 
community by this event, was unusual, and the calamity was heightened 
by its unexpectedness. His general health, cheerfulness, and activity, 
had giveii the promise of a long life, and his friends were not alarmed 
for him until a week before his death. His disease was an inflammation 
of the brain, which first discovered itself in slight aberrations of mind, 
and terminated in delirium. This awful eclipse of reason continued to 
the last, so that his friends were denied the satisfaction of receiving from 
his dying lips assurances of his Christian hope. Some of them, how- 
ever, recollect with pleasure, that at the beginning of hij 3 disease, when 
his intellect was rather exalted than deranged, his expressions of reli- 
gious feeling and joy were unusually strong ; and he has left them higher 
consolation than a dying testimony, even the memory of a blameless 
and well-spent life. 

Having given this brief record of a life too peaceful and prosperous 
to furnish* matter for biography, we proceed to give our views of the 
character of Mr. Gallison. His chief distinction was not talent, although 
he had fine powers of intellect, and a capacity of attention, which, in 
usefulness if not in splendour, generally surpasses genius. His primary 
characteristic, and that which gave him his peculiar weight in the 
community, was the force of moral and religious principle ; a force, 
which operated with the steadiness of a law of nature, a paramount 
energy, whioh suffered no portion of life or intellect to be wasted, which 
concentrated all his faculties and feelings on worthy objects. . His 
powers did not astonish* but none of them were lost to himself or society. 
His great distinction was the singleness of his mind, the sway which 
duty had gained over him, his 'habit of submitting to this, as to an 
inviolable ordinance of the universe. Conscience was consulted reve- 
rently as an oracle of God. The moral power seemed always at work 
in his breast, and its control reached to his whole life. 
vol. ii. y 
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We sometimes witness a strong regard to duty, which confers little 
grace or interest on the character, because partial and exclusive views 
are taken of duty, and Grod is thought to require a narrow service, 
which chains and contracts instead of unfolding the mind'. In Mr. 
Gallison, the sense of duty was as enlightened and enlarged as it was 
strong. , To live religiously? he did not think himself called to gi ve up 
the proper pursuits and gratifications of human nature. He believed, 
that religion was in harmony with intellectual improvement, with the 
pleasures of imagination and society, and especially with the kind affec- 
tions, His views of the true excellence of a human being, were large 
and generous ; and hence, instead of that contracted and repulsive 
character, which has often been identified with piety, his virtuo, though 
of adamantine firmness, was attractive, cheerful, lovely. 

This union of strength and light, in his sense of duty, gave a singular 
harmony to his character. All his faculties, and sensibilities seemed to 
unfold together, just as the whole body grows at once; and all were 
preserved, by a wise, presiding moral sentiment, in their just pro- 
portions. He was remarkably free from excess, even in the virtues 
and pursuits to which he was most prone. His well balanced mind was 
the admiration of his friends. He had strong feeling, yet a calm 
judgment; and unwearied activity, without restlessness or precipitancy. 
He had vigour and freedom of thought, but not the slightest propensity 
to rash and wild speculation. He had professional ardour, but did not 
sacrifice to his profession the general improvement of his intellect and 
heart. He loved study, and equally loved society. He had religious 
sensibility, but a sensibility winch never rested until it had' found its 
true perfection and manifestation in practice. His mind was singularly 
harmonious, a well adjusted whole; and this was the secret of the signal 
confidence which he inspired ; for confidence, or the repose of our minds 
on another, depends on nothing so much as on the proportion which wo 
observe in his character. Even a good feeling, when carried to excess, 
though viewed with indulgence and affection, always shakes in a mea- 
sure our trust. 

From ibis general survey, we pass to some particulars of the char- 
acter of Mr. Gallison. His religion was a trait which claims our first 
consideration. He believed in God, and in the revelation of his will by 
Jesus Christ; and he was not a man in whom such a belief could lie 
dead. That great and almost overwhelming doctrine of a God, the 
Maker of all things, in whom he lived, and from whom all his blessings 
came, wrought in him powerfully. He was not satisfied with a super- 
ficial-religion, but was particulary interested in those instructions from 
the pulpit which enjoined a deep, living, all-pervading sense of God’s 
presence and authority, and an intimate union of the mind with its 
Creator. A friend, who knew him intimately, observes, — “ In our 
frequent walks, his conversation so naturally and cheerfully turned on 
the attributes and dispensations of God, as convinced me that his 
religion was no less the delight of his heart than the guide of his life. 
Though habitually temperate in his feelings, I have sometimes known 
him kindle into rapture while conversing on these holy themes.” 

Bui his religion, though strong and earnest, was in unison with his 
whole character, calm, inquisitive, rational. Uninfected by bigotry or 
fanaticism, and unseducea by the fair promises of the spirit of inno- 
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vation, he formed his views of the Christian system with caution, and 
held them without asperity. In regard to that important doctrine 
which has lately agitated the community, he was a Unitarian, believing 
in the pre-existence of the Saviour, ana as firmly believing that he was 
a distinct being from the Supreme God, derived from and dependent 
on him ; and he considered the Gospel of John, which is often esteemed 
as the stronghold of opposite sentiments, as giving peculiar support to 
these views. We mention this, not because the conclusions of so wise 
and good a man were necessarily true, but because reproach is often 
thrown on the opinions which he adopted, as wanting power to purify 
and save. He may have erred, for he was a man ; but who that knew 
him can doubt, that whatever were his errors, he held the most im- 
portant and efficacious doctrines of Christiantiy? His religious friends, 
and they were not a few, can testify to the seriousness and reverence 
with winch he approached the Scriptures, and to the fidelity with which 
he availed himself of the means of a right interpretation. 

His religion was not ostentatiously thrust on notice ; but he thought 
as little of hiding it, as of concealing his social feelings, or his love of 
knowledge. It was the light by which he walked, and his daily path 
showed whence the light came. Of his decision in asserting the prin- 
ciples of that religion which he received as from God, he gave a striking 
proof in his Address to the Peace Society of this commonwealth, which 
breathes the very morality of Christ, and is throughout a mild but firm 
remonstrance against great practical errors, which have corrupted the 
Church almost as deeply as the world. It was so natural to him to act 
oil the convictions of his mind, that he seemed on this occasion utterly 
unconscious that there was a degree of heroism in a young man of a 
secular calling, and who mixed occasionally in fashionable life, enlisting 
so earnestly in the service of the most neglected, yet most distinguishing 
virtues of Christianity. 

That a man, to whom Christianity was so authoratative, should be 
characterized by its chief grace, benevolence, we cannot wonder. 
Nature formed him for the kind affections, and religious principle added 
tenderness, steadiness, dignity, to the impulses of nature. That great 
maxim of Christianity, “ No man liveth to himself,” was engraven on 
his mind. Without profession, or show, or any striking discoveries of 
emotion, he felt the claim of everything human on his sympathy and 
service. His youth and professional engagements did not absolve him 
to his own conscience from labouring in the cause of mankind ; and his 
steady zeal redeemed from business sufficient time for doing extensive 
good. In tho institutions for useful objects, with which he connected 
himself, he gave more than his property; he contributed his mind, his 
judgment, his well-directed zeal; and the object which he was found 
to favour, derived advautago from his sanction, no less than from his 
labours. 

lie felt strongly, wlmt a just view of human nature always teaches, 
that society is served by nothing so essentially, as by the infusion of a 
moral and religious spirit into all its classes ; and this principle, like 
every other when once recognised, become to him a law. We cannot 
but mention with great pleasure, tho earnestness with which he entered 
into a plau for collecting tho poor children, in the neighbourhood of the 
church whore ho worshipped, into a school for religious instruction on 
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the Lord’s day. He visited many poor families on this errand of 
charity, offering at once Christian instruction, and the pecuniary means 
by which the children might be clothed decently tp receive it ; and lie 
gave a part of every Sunday to this office, The friend, whom wo 
formerly quoted, observes, * " J was much delighted to see him one 
Sunday, leading one of his litffo flock (who being a stranger had not 
become . familiarized to his home) through our dirtiest lanes, and 
inquiring at the humblest sheds for his dwelling,” To a man, crowded 
with business, and accustomed to the most refined society, this lowly 
and unostentatious mode of charity could only have been recommended 
by a supreme sense of religious and social obligation. He was one of 
the few among us, who saw that the initiation of the poor into moral 
and religious truth, was an office worthy of the most cultivated under- 
standing, and that to leave it, as it is sometimes left, to those whoso 
zeal outstrips their knowledge, was to expose to hazard and reproach 
one of the most powerful means of benefiting society, 

1 Another cause to which he devoted himself, was the Peace Society 
of this Commonwealth, and to this institution his mind was drawn and 
bound by perceiving its accordance with the spirit of Christianity. 
Accustomed as he was to believe that every principle which a man 
adopts is to be carried into life, he was shocked with the repugnance 
between the Christian code and the practice of its professed followers 
On the subject of war; and he believed that Christianity, seconded as it 
is by the progress of society, was a power adequate to the production of 
a great revolution of opinion on this point, if its plain principles and 
the plain interests of men were earnestly unfolded. There was one part 
of mis extensive topic, to which his mind particularly turned. He 
believed that society had made sufficient advances, to warrant the 
attempt to expunge from the usages of war, the right of capturing 
private property at sea. He believed that the evils of war would bo 
greatly abridged, and its recurrence checked, were the ocean to bo made 
a safe, privileged, unmolested pathway for aU nations, whether in war 
or peace ; ana that the minds of men had become prepared for this 
change, by the respect now paid by belligerents to private property on 
shore : a mitigation of war, to be wholly ascribed to the progress of the 
principles and spirit of Christianity. His interest in this subject led 
him to study the history of maritime warfare, and probably no man 
among us had acquired a more extensive acquaintance with it. Some 
Of the resulfcs he gave in an article in the North American Review, on 
Privatoeriug, and in a Memorial to Congress against this remnant of 
lo this field of labour he certainly was not drawn by the 
lmp^#flpqgWarityj and though he outstripped the feelings of the commu- 
nity^ hirmltyts will not be vain. He was a pioneer in a path, in which 
itcontinue to advance, will certainly follow him, and will at 
length db^justice to the wisdom as well as purity of his design. 

Other institutions shared his zeal and countenance; but we pass 
from these to observe, that his benevolence was not husbanded for 
public works Or occasions. It entered into the very frame and 
structure of his mind, so that, wherever he acted, he left its evidences 
end fruits. Even in those employments where a man is expected to 
propose distinctly his own interest, he looked beyond himself; and those 
■ who paid him for his services felt that another debt was duo, and 
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personal attachment often sprung from the intercourse of business. In 
his social and domestic connexions, how he felt and lived, .and what 
spirit he breathed, we learn from the countenances and tones of his 
friends, when they speak of his loss. The kind of praise which a man 
receives after death, corresponds generally *ith precision to his character. 
We can often see on the decease of [jit distinguished individual, that 
whilst all praise, few feel ; that the heart has no burden, no oppression. 
In the case of Mr. Gallison, there was^a general, spontaneous convic- 
tion, that society had been bereaved ; and at the same time, a feeling 
of personal bereavement, as if a void which no other could fill, were 
made in every circle in which he familiarly moved ; and this can only 
bo explained by the genuine benevolence, the sympathy with every 
human interest, which formed his character. His benevolence, indeed, 
was singularly unallojed. Those feelings of unkindness which some- 
times obscure for a moment the goodness of excellent men, seldom or 
never passed over him- Those who best knew him cannot, by an effort 
of imagination, put an acrimonious speech into his lips, any more than 
they can think of him under an entirely different countenance. The 
voice ceases to be his, its tones do not belong to him, when they would 
make it the vehicle of unkindness. We have understood, what we 
should not doubt, that in his profession, amidst the collision of rivals, 
his ambition, which undoubtedly degenerated sometimes into excess, 
was still so controlled by his generosity and uprightness, that he was 
never known to sully, with an envious breath, the honest fame of another, 
or to withhold a ready testimony to another’s worth. So great was the 
kindliness of his heart, that his many pressing employments did not 
exclude those little attentions to his kindred, for which multiplied cares 
are generally admitted as an excuse. He made leisure for minute as 
well as important services, and thus it is that a feeling of tenderness, as 
well as of respect, is spread through the whole circle of his relatives. 

In regard to his intellectual powers, they derived their superiority 
not only from the liberality of nature, but from the conscientiousness 
with which they were improved. He early felt the importance of a 
generous and extensive culture of the mind, and systematically con- 
nected with professional studies the pursuit of general literature. Ilo 
was a striking example of the influence of an operative and enlightened 
moral sense over the intellect. His views were distinguished not so 
much by boldness and excursiveness as by clearness, steadiness, 
judiciousness,' and truth; and these characteristic properties of his 
understanding derived their strength, if not existence, from, that 
fairness, rectitude, simplicity, and that love of the true and useful, 
which entered so largely into his moral constitution. The objects on 
which ho thought and wrote, did not offer themselves to him in the 
bright hues of inspired imagination, but in the forms, dimensioSi% and 
colours of reality ; and yet there was no tameness in liis conception, for 
the moral relations of things, the most sublime of all relations, he 
traced with eagerness and delighted to unfold. Accordingly, in all his 
writings we perceive the marks of an understanding surrounded by a 
clear and warm moral atmosphere. Hia intellect, we repeat it, was 
excited and developed very much by moral and religious principle. It 
was not naturally creative, restless, stirred by a bright and burning 
imagination. Tho strong power within was conscience, enlightened and 
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exalted by religion ; and this sent life through the intellect, and con- 
ferred or heightened the qualities by which it was distinguished. 

Of his professional character we know nothing by personal observation ; 
but we do know, that in a metropolis where the standard of professional 
talent and purity is high, he#rras eminent. We have understood, that 
he was at once a scientific and practical lawyer, uniting comprehensive 
views of jurisprudence and laborious research into general principles, 
with a singular accuracy and moat conscientious fidelity in investigating 
the details of the causes in which he was engaged. The spontaneous 
tribute of the members of the Suffolk Bar, to so young a brother, is 
perhaps without precedent. It deserves to be mentioned among his 
claims to esteem, that he was not usurped by a profession to which ho 
was so devoted ; that his thirst for legal knowledge and distinction, 
though so ardent, left him free for such a 1 variety of exertions and 
acquisitions. 

Of hte industry, we have had occasion frequently to speak, and it was 
not the least striking trait in his character. We need no other proof 
of this, than his early eminence in a profession which offers no prizes 
to genius unaccompanied by application, and whose treasures are locked 
upin books which hold out no lures to imagination or taste, and which 
can only interest a mind disposed to patient and intonse exertion. We 
recur, however, to his industry, not so much because it distinguished 
him, as from the desire of removing what seems to us a false impression, 
that he fell $ victim to excessive application. That he was occasionally 
guilty of intemperate study (a crime in the eye of a refined morality, 
because it sacrifices future and oxtensive usefulness to immediate 
acquisition), is probably true ; but loss guilty, we apprehend, than many 
who are not charged with excess. His social nature, his love of general 
literature, and his regular use of exercise, gave as great and frequent 
relaxation to his mind as studious men generally thmk necessary ; nor 
ought his example to lose its power, by the apprehension that to follow 
his steps will be to descend with him to an early grave. 

This excellent man it has pleased God to take from us ; and to take 
without warning, when our hope was firmest, and his prospects of 
usefulness and prosperity were, to human eyes, unclouded. That such 
a course should be so short, is the general sorrow. But ought we to 
think it short? In the best sense his life was long. To be the centre 
of so many influences ; to awaken through so large a circle sentiments 
ofaffectiofi and esteem ; to bear effectual testimony to the reality of 
rejigion i to exalt the standard of youthful character ; to adorn a pro- 
fes&l tb ^bich the administration of public justice and the care of our 
civil institutions are peculiarly confided ; to uphold and strengthen 
useful associations ; to be the friend of the poor and ignorant, and a 
mod&l^br the ribh and improved; to live in the hearts of friends, and 
to die amidst general, deep, unaffected lamentation ; these surely are 
not evidences tnief existence. ^ Honourable age is not that which 
standeth in tiine, nor which is measured by number of years ; 

but wisdom hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old 

'age/ 7 *'"'Y ' 

Still the questibn may be asked, “ Why was he taken from so much 
usefulness ? 77 W^e that state laid open to us, into which ho is 
removed, we should have an answer. Wc should see, that this world 
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is not the only one where intellect is unfolded, and the heart and active 
powers find objects. We might see, that such a spirit as his was 
needed now in another and nobler province of the creation ; and that 
all God’s providence towards him, had been training and fitting him to 
be bom, if we may so speak, at this ver& time into the future world, 
there to perform offices and receive bieSings which only a mind so 
framed and gifted could sustain and enjoy, lie is not lost. Jesus, 
whom he followed, “ hath abolished death.*’ Thought, affection, piety, 
usefulness, do not die. If they did, 5 * we should do well to hang liis 
tomb with sackcloth, or rather to obliterate every trace and recollection 
of his tomb and his name, for then a light more precious than tlie sun’s, 
is quenched for ever. But he is not lost, nor is he exiled from his true 
happiness. An enlightened, just, and good mind, is a citizen of the 
universe, and has faculties and affections which correspond to all God’s 
works. Why would we limit it to earth, perhaps the lowest world in 
this immense creation? Why shall not the spirit which has given prool 
of its divine origin and heavenly tendency, be suffered to rise to its 
proper abode, to a holier community, to a vision of God, under which 
earthly and mortal natures would sink ancl be dissolved ? 

One benefit of the early removal of such a man as Mr. Gallison, is 
obvious. Wo learn from it, how early in life the great work of life 
may begin, and how successfully bo prosecuted. Had he lived to 
advanced years, the acquisitions of his youth would have been forgotten 
and lost in those of riper years. Hfa character would have been an 
invaluable legacy, but chiefly to the mature and aged, ^nd surely it 
his early death shall exalt the aims and purposes of the yotmg; if piety, 
now postponed to later years, to a winter which bears no such fruit, 
shall be esteemed tlio ornament and defence of that interesting and 
tempted age ; if our young men. shall learn from him, that they belong 
to God and society; then liis early death may prove as useful as a 
protracted life. 

We shall add but one more remark. The general sorrow which 
followed Mr. Gallison to the tomb, was not only honourable to him, but 
to the community : for he had no dazzling qualities. His manners 
were not imposing, nor was he aided by uncommon patronage. His 
worth was unobtrusive, mild, retiring, and left to win its own way to 
notice and honour. Yet how few young men have reared such a 
monument in the memories aM hearts of the community? Amidst 
charges of degeneracy, and with real grounds of humiliation, we should 
deem it a privilege to live in a state of society, in which such a char- 
acter as Mr. Galfison’s is so generally understood, and is recompensed 
with such heartfelt and generous praise, 
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I have thrown into an Appendix parts of certain Tracts and Discourses, which were called forth 
by passing events In the political and religious world. * I have aimed, in making the selections, to 
take passages which contain general views, retaining only such references to personal, local, and 
temporary topics, as seem necessary to a full understanding of the extracts. 


EXTRACTS 

OBSERVATIONS ON THfi PROPOSITION 

l oll INCREASING THE MEANS OF* THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY IN CAMBRIDGE.— 18 1C. 


As a proposition is now before the public for increasing the means of 
theological education at Harvard University, it is thought that a fow 
observations on the subject may be acceptable to those who have not 
been able to give to it much attention, and whose aid and patronago 
may be solicited. 

It may perhaps be asked by some, though I hope the question will 
be confined to a few, Why ought we to be solicitous for the education of 
ministers 5 ? The answer is obvious. The object of the ministry is 
peculiarly important To the Christian minister are entrusted in a 
measure, the dearest and most valuable interests of the human race. 
He is called to watch over the morals of society, and to awaken and 
cultivate the principles of piety and virtue in the hearts of individuals, 
lie is set. apart to* dispense that religion, which, as Vo believe, came 
from God, which was given to reform, exalt, and console us, and on the 
reception Of which the happiness of the future life depends. Ought we 
not to be solicitors for the wise and effectual training of those by whom 
this religion is to be unfolded aifti enforced, and to whose influence our 
own minds and thqseof our children are to bo so often exposed? 

Our interest ih^thuriater is very peculiar. He is to us what no 
other professional man can be. We want him, not to transact our 
business and to receive a compensation, but to be our friond, our guide, 
on inmate in our families ; to enter our houses in affliction ; and to be 
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able to give us light, admonition, and consolation, in suffering, sickness, 
and the last hours of life. 

Our connection with men of other professions is transient, accidental, 
rare. With a minister it is habitual, Once in the week, at least, we 
arc to meet him and sit under his instructions.^ We are to give up our 
minds in a measure to his influence, and t8 receive from him impressions 
on a subject, which, more than all others, concerns us, and with which 
our improvement and tranquillity through life and our future peace are 
intimately connected. 

We want the minister of religion to address our understandings with 
dearness ; to extend and brighten our moral and religious conceptions ; 
to throw light over the obscurities of the sacred volume ; to assist us in 
repelling those doubts which sometimes shake our convictions of Chris- 
tian truth ; and to establish us in a firm and rational belief. 

We want him, not only to address the understanding with clearness, 
hut still more to speak to the conscience and heart with power; to 
force, as it were, our thoughts from the world ; to rouse us. from the 
slumbers of an unreflecting life; to exhibit religion in an interesting 
form, and to engage our affections on the side of duty. Such are the 
offices, and aids which we need from the Christian minister. Who docs 
not see in a moment, that much preparation of the intellect and heart 
is required to render him successful in these high and generous labours ? 

These reasons for being interested in the education of ministers, grow 
out of the nature and importance of religion. Another important 
remark is, that the state of our Country demands that greater care than 
ever should be given to this object. It will not be denied, I presume, 
that this country is on the whole advancing in intelligence. The means 
of improvement are more liberally and more generally afforded to the 
young than in former times. A closer connection subsists with’ the 
cultivated minds in other countries. A Variety of institutions are 
awakening our powers, and communicating a degree of general know- 
ledge, which was not formerly diffused among us. Taste is more 
extensively cultivated, and the finest productions of polite literature 
find their way into many of our families. Now in this state of things, 
in this increasing activity of intellect, there is peculiar need of an 
enlightened ministry. Religion should not be left to feeble and ignorant 
advocates, to men of narrow and unfurnished minds. Its ministers 
should bo practical proofs, that it may lie connected with the noblest 
improvements of the understanding ; and they should be able to convert 
into weapons for its defence, the discoveries of philosophy and the 
speculations of genius. * Religion must be adapted, in its mode of 
exhibition, to the stateof society. The form in which we present it to 
the infant, will not satisfy ana interest the advanced understanding. 
In the same manner, if in a cultivated age religious instruction does not 
partake the general elevation, it will be slighted by the very minds 
whose influence it is most desirable to engage on the side of virtue and 
piety. * 

I havo observed, that an enlightened age requires an enlightened 
ministry. On the other hand, it may be observed, that an enlightened 
ministry is a powerful agent in continuing and accelerating the progress 
of light, of refinement, and of all social improvements. Tho limits of 
this essay will not admit the full development of this sentiment. I 
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will only observe, that perhaps the most reflecting men are not aware 
how far a society is indebted for activity of intellect, delicacy of manners, 
and the strength of all its institutions, to the silent, subtile influence of 
the thoughts and feelings which are kept alive in the breasts of 
multitudes by religious instruction. 

There is another most important consideration for promoting an 
enlightened ministry. Religious teachers there certainly will be, of 
one description or another ; and if men of well furnished minds cannot 
he found for this office, we shall be overwhelmed by the ignorant and 
fanatical. The human heart is disposed, by its very nature, to religious 
impressions, and it wants guidance, wants direction, wants the light 
and fervour of other minds, in this most interesting concern. Conscious 
of weakness, and delighting in excitement, it will follow the blindest 
guide, who speaks with confidence of his communications with God, 
rather than advance alone in the religious life. An enlightened 
ministry is the only barrier against fanaticism. Remove this, and 
popular enthusiasts would sweep away the multitude as with a torrent, 
would operate with an unresisted power on the ardent imagination of 
youth, and on the devotional susceptibility of woman, and would even 
prostrate cultivated minds in which feeling is the most prominent trait. 
Few of us consider the prOneness of the human heart to extravagance 
and fanaticism, or how much we are all indebted for our safety to the 
good sense and intellectual and religious improvement of ministers of 
religion. 

Ignorant ministers are driven almost by necessity to fanaticism. 
Unable to interest their hearers by appeals to the understanding, and 
by clear, judicious, and affecting delineations of religion, they can only 
acquire and maintain the ascendency which is so dear to them, by 
inflaming the passions, by exciting a distempered and ungoverned 
sensibility, arid by perpetuating ignoranco and error. Every man of 
observation must have seen melancholy illustrations of this truth, and 
what an argument does it afford in favour of an enlightened ministry ! 

Nothing more is heeded to show the great interest which the com- 
munity ought to feel in the education of young men for the ministry. 
But it will be asked, Are not our present means sufficient? Arc not 
our pulpits filled with well furnished and enlightened teachers? Why 
seek to obtain additional aids for this important end? I answor, first, 
that a sufficient number of enlightened ministers is not trained for our 
pulpits. There is a demand beyond the supply, even if wo look no 
farther than this Commonwealth ; and if we look through the whole 
country, we shall see an immense tract of the spiritual vineyard 
uncultivated, and uncultivated for want of labourers. — I answer, in the 
second place, that whilst in our pulpits we have ministers whose gifts 
and endowments entitle them to respect, we yet need and ought to 
possess a more enlightened ministry. Many of our religious teachers 
will lament to us the deficiencies of their education, will lament that the 
narrowness of their circumstances compelled them to too early an entrance 
on their work, wifi lament^ that they were deprived, by the imperfection 
of our institutions^Of many aids which the preparation for the ministry 
requires. We have indeed many good ministers. But we ought to 
have better. We may have better. But unless we will sow more 
liberally, we cannot expect a richer harvest. The education of ministers 
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decides very much tlieir future character, and where this is incom- 
plete, we must not expect to be blessed with powerful and improssive in- 
struction. The sum is, wo need an increase of the means of theological 
education. . 

But it will be asked. Why shall we advance funds for the education 
of ministers, rather than of physicians or lawyers? Why are such 
peculiar aids and encouragements needed for this profession? Will 
not the demand for ministers obtain a supply, just as the demand for 
every other species of talent? ‘This reasoning is founded on a principle 
generally true, that demand creates a supply ; but every general rule 
lias its exceptions, and it is one of the highest offices of practical wisdom 
to discern the cases where the rule fails in its application. 

All reasoning should give place to fact. Now it is an undeniable 
fact, that whilst the other learned professions in our country are crowded 
and overstocked, whilst the supply vastly surpasses the demand, the 
profession of the ministry is comparatively deserted, and candidates of 
respectable standing, instead of obtruding themselves in crowds, are 
often to be spught with a degree of care and difficulty. 

The reason of this is to be found in the difference between the 
ministry and other professions. Other professions hold out the strong 
lures of profit and distinction. They appeal to the ambition, the love 
of gain, the desire of rising in the world, which are so operative on 
youthful minds. These lures are not, and ought not to be, exhibited 
by tho ministry. This profession makes its chief appeal to the moral 
aud religious feelings of the young ; and we all know, how much fainter 
these are than those which I have previously mentioned. Can wo 
wonder, then, that the ministry is less crowded? 

I proceed to another remark. Tho professions of law and medicine 
do not imperiously demand any high moral qualifications iit those who 
embrace them. A young man, whose habits are not altogether pure, 
or whose character is marked by levity, may enter on the study of these 
professions, without incurring the reproach of impropriety or inconsis- 
tency of conduct. The ministry* on the other hand, demands not 
merely unexceptionable morals, but a seriousness of mind, and a 
propensity to contemplative and devout habits, which are not the 
ordinary characteristics of that age when a choice must be made of the 
business of life. On this account, the number of young men who are 
inclined by their own feelings, and advised by others, to enter the 
ministry, is comparatively small. 

I am now led to another reflection, growing out of the last. The 
profession of the ministry lias an aspect not inviting to tho young. 
Youth is the period of animation and gaiety. But to the hasty 
observation of youth, there is a gloominess, a sol&nnity, a painful self- 
restraint belonging to the life of a minister. Even young men of pure 
morals and of devotional susceptibility, shrink from an employment 
which they think will separate them from the world, and impose a 
rigorous discipline and painful circumspection. That path, which they 
would probably find most tranquil and most flowery, seems to them 
beset with thorns. Do we not see many obstructions to a sufficient 
supply of students of theology? 

1 now proceed to another most important consideration. We have 
seen, that a large number of young men, qualified by their habits and 
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feelings for the ministry is not to be expected. It is also a fact, and a 
very decisive fact, that ‘young men, thus qualified, generally belong tc 
families whose circumstances are confined, and whose means of educating 
their children are exceedingly narrow. From this class of society, the 
ministerial 'profession* as is well known, receives its largest supplies. 
Do we, not at once discover from this statement, that this profession 
demands; fromthe community peculiar encouragement? — Let me briefly 
repeat what I have said. From the nature of the ministry, but a 
small proportion of the young are disposed or fitted to enter it, and of 
this number a considerable part are unable to defray the expenses of 
their education; and yet the community has the highest possible 
interest giving them the best education which the improvements of 
the ago and the opulence of the country will admit. Is it not dear, 
that there ought to be provided liberal funds for this most valuable 
object? 

Will it here ho asked, Why the cadidate for the ministry cannot 
borrow money to defray the charges of his education? I answer, it is 
not always easy for him to borrow. Besides/ a debt is a most distressing 
incumbrance to a man who has a prospect of a salary so small, that, 
without exertions foreign to his profession, it will hardly support him. 
Can we wonder that the profession is declined, in preference to such a 
burden ? 

Where this burden, however, is chosen, the effect is unhappy, and 
the cause of religion is often a sufferer. The candidate, unwilling to 
contract a larger debt than is indispensible to his object, hurries 
through his studies, and •enters unfurnished and unprepared on the 
ministry. His first care is, as it should be, to free himself from his 
pecuniary obligations ; and for this end be endeavours to unite some 
secular employment with his sacred calling. In this way the spirit of 
study and of his profession is damped. Ho forms negligent habits in 
his preparation for the pulpit, which he soon thinks are justified by the 
wants of a growing family. His imperfect education, therefore, is never 
completed. His mind remains stationary. A meagre library, which 
he is unable to enlarge, furnishes the weekly food for his flock, who 
are forced to subsist on an uninteresting repetition of the same dull 
thoughts. 

This is the melancholy history of too many who enter the ministry. 
Few young men among us are in fact sufficiently prepared, and the 
consequence is, that religious instruction is not what it should be. The 
community at large cannot perhaps understand how extensive a pre- 
paration the ministry requires. There is one idea, however, which 
shoul^^ch them, tnat it ought to be more extensive than that which 
is demaiifed for any** other profession. A lawyer and physician begin 
their employment with a small number of clients or patients, and their 
pratft iee is confined to the least important cases within their respective 
depar&hents. They have therefore much leisure for preparation after 
entering on their pursuits, and gradually rise into public notice. Not 
so the minister. Heonters at once on the stage. All the duties of a 
parish immediately devolve upon him. His connexion at the first 
moment, extends to as large a number as he will ever be called to serve. 
His station is at first conspicuous. Ho is literally burdened and pressed 
with duties. The mere labour of composing as many sermons as are 
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demanded of him, is enough to exhaust his time and strength. If, then, 
his education has been deficient, how is it to be repaired? Amidst 
these disadvantages, can we wonder that the mind loses its spring, and 
soon becomes satisfied with very humble productions? Hcny important 
is it, that a good foundation should be laid, that the theological student 
should have time to accumulate some intellectual treasures, and that 
ho should be trained under circumstances more suited to give %im an 
unconquerable love of his profession, of study, and of the cause to which 
ho is devoted! 



SXSP»[ ; -j(^| EXCLUSION & DENUNCIATION 

IK RELIGION CONSIDEKED.— 1815. 


Nothing is plainer, than that the leaders of the party called “Ortho- 
dox,” have adopted and mean to enforce a system of exclusion, in 
regard to Liberal Christians. They spare no pains to infect tlio minds 
of their too easy followers with the persuasion that they ought to refuse 
communion with their Unitarian brethren, and to deny them the name, 
character, and privileges of Christians. On this system, I shall now 
offer several observations. 

I begin with an important suggestion. I beg that it may bo dis- 
tinctly understood, that the zeal of Liberal Christians on this point, lias 
no other object than the peace and prosperity of the church of Christ. 
We are pleading, not our own cause, but the cause of our Master. Tho 
denial or our Christian character, by fallible and imperfect men, gives 
us no anxiety. Our relation to Jesus Christ is not to be dissolved by 
the breath of man. Our Christian rights do not depend on human 
passions. We have precisely the same power over our brethren which 
they have over us, and are equally authorized to sever them from the 
body of Christ. Still more; if the possession of truth give superior 
weight to denunciation, we are persuaded that our opposers will be tho 
severest sufferers, should we tlimk fit to hurl back tho sentence of ex- 
clusion and condemnation. But we have no disposition to usurp power 
over our brethren. We believe, that the spirit which is so studiously 
excited against ourselves, has done incalculable injury to the cause of 
Christ; and we pray God to deliver us from its power. 

Why are the name, character, and rights of Christians, to be denied 
to Unitarians ? Do they deny that Jesus is the Christ? Do they re- 
ject his word as the rule of their faith and practice? Do their lives 
discover indifference to his authority and example? No, these are not 
their offences. They are deficient in none of the qualifications of dis- 
ciples, wl^bh were required in the primitive age. Their offence is, that 
they read; the Scriptures for themselves, and derive from them different 
opinions on certain points, from those which others have adopted. 
Mistake of judgment is their pretended crime, and this crime is laid to 
their charge by men who are as liable to mistake as themselves, and 
who seem to them to have fallen into some of the grossest errors. A 
condemning sentence from such judges, carries with it no terror. Sor- 
row for its uncharitableness, and strong disapprobation of its arroganco, 
are the 'principal Feelings which it inspires. 

It is truly astonishing, that Christians are not more impressed with 
tho unbecoming spirit, the arrogant style, of those who deny the Chris- 
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tian character to professed and exemplary followers of Jesus Christ, 
because they differ in opinion on some of the most subtile and difficult 
subjects of theology. A stranger, at hearing the language of these de- 
nouncers, would conclude, without a f doubt, that they were clothed with 
infallibility, and were appointed to sit in judgment on their brethren. 
But for myself, I know not a shadow of pretence for the lavage of 
superiority assumed by our adversaries. Are they exempted from the 
common frailty of our nature? pas God given them superioriutelli* 
gonco ? Were they educated under circumstances teore favourable to 
improvement, than those whom they condemn# Have they brought to 
the Scriptures more serious, anxious, and unwearied attention? Or do 
the ( ir lives express a deeper reverence, for God and for his Son? No. 
They are fallible, imperfect men, possessing no higher means, and no 
stronger motives for studying the word of God, than their Unitarian 
brethren. And yet their language to them is virtually this : — “We 
pronounco you to be in error, and in most dangerous error. We know 
that wc are right, and that you are wrong, in regard to the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Gospel. You are unworthy the Christian name, 
and unfit to sit with us at the table of Christ. We offer you the truth, 
and you reject it at the peril of your souls.” Such is the language of 
humble Christians to men who, in capacity and apparent piety, are not 
inferior to themselves. This language has spread from the leaders, 
through a considerable part of the community. Men in those walks of 
life which leave them without leisure or opportunities for improvement, 
are heard to decide on the most intricate poiuts, and to pass sentence 
on men whose lives have been devoted to the study of the Scriptures ! 
The female, forgetting the tenderness of her sex, and the limited' ad- 
vantages which her education affords for a critical study of the Scrip- 
tures, invoighs with bitterness against the damnable errors of such men 
as Newton, Locke, Clarke, and Price! The young, too, forget the 
modesty which belongs to their age, and hurl condemnation on the head 
which has grown grey in the service of God and mankind. Need I ask, 
whether this spirit of denunciation for supposed error, becomes the 
humble and fallible disciples of Jesus Christ? 

In vindication of this system of exclusion and denunciation, it is often 
urged, that the “ honour of religion,” the “ purity of the church,” and 
tho “ cause of truth,” forbid those who hold the true gospel, to maintain 
fellowship with those who support corrupt and injurious opinions. 
Without stopping to notice the modesty of those who claim an exclusive 
knowledge of the true gospel, I would answer, that the “honour of 
religion” can never suffer by admitting to Christian fellowship, men of 
irreproachable, lives, whilst it has suffered most severely from that 
narrow and uncharitable spirit which has excluded such men for 
imagined errors. I answer again, that “ the cause of truth” can never 
suffer by admitting to Christian fellowship, men who honestly profess 
to make the Scriptures their rule of faith and practice, whilst it has 
suffered most severely by substituting for this standard, conformity to 
human creeds and formularies. It is truly wonderful, if excommunica- 
tion for supposed error be the method of purifying the church, that the 
church has been so long and so wofully corrupted. Whatever may 
have been the deficiencies of Christians in other respects, they have 
certaiidy discovered no criminal reluctance in applying this instrument 
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ei opposed it ; and who 
wers, in the churches 
resisting the known 
B Gospel, and 
fc, were justly excludcd as 
common with these men* 



S^hristians whom it is the custom of the “Orthodox” to 
fc Bo these oppose what they 'know to be Rb doctrine of 
mfhis Apostles? Do they not revere Jesus and his inspired 
era ? X)othey not dissent from their brethren, simply because 
^ leR Rat, their brethren dissent from their RRdt^Let us not 
^ that the contest at the present day, is nRbeRpda the Apostles 
telves apdmenwho oppose their known instructions, but between 
uninspired Christians, who equally receive the Apostles as authorized 
teachem pf Re Gospel, and who only differ in judgment as to the 
interpretation of their writings. How unjust, then, is it for any class 
of Christians, to confound their opponents with tl6 factious and 
unprincipled sectarians of the primitive age. Mistake in judgment is 
the, heaviest charge which one denomination has now a right to urge 
another; and do we find that the over denounced 

awful and fetal hostility” to tb* Gospel; that they pro- 
___9anaRemas on men who wished to obey, but whomisapprehended 
thbir doctrines? The Apostles well Remembered, that none ever 
mistook more widely than themselves. They remembered, too, the 
lenity of their Lord towards their errors, and this lenity they cherished 
and laboured to diffuse. 

But it ig asked. Have not Christians a right to bear 44 solemn 
testimony" against opinions which are “ utterly Subversive of the Gospel, 
and most i mmmm to t men's eternal interests?” To this 1 answer, 
that the opimmis pf men, who discover equal intelligence and piety 
with ourariveS/ Ro entitled to respectful consideration. If, after 
inquiry, they seem erroneous and injurious, we are authorized and 
bound, according to our ability, to expose, by fair and serious judgment, 
their nature a id tendency. But I maintain, that we have no right as 
individuals, or in an associated capacity, to bear our 44 solemn testimony ” 
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against these opinions, by menacing with ruin the Christian' who listens 
to them, or by branding them with the most terrifying epithets, for the 
purpose of preventing candid inquiry into their truth. This is the 
fashionable mode of “ bearing testimony * n and it is a.treapon which 
will always be most successful in the hands of the proud, the positive, 
and overbearing, who are most impatient of contradiction, and have 
loavst regard to the rights of their brethren. 

But whatever may be the rightjof Christians, as to bearing testimony 
against opinions which they deem injurious, I deny that they have any 
right to pass a condemning sentence, on account of these opinions, on 
the characters of men whoso general deportment is conformed to the 
Gospel of Christ. Both Scripture and roason unite in teaching, that 
the best and only standard of character is the life ; * and he who over- 
looks the testimony of a Christian life, and grounds a sentence of con- 
demnation on opinions, about which he, as well as his brother, may 
err, violates most flagrantly the duty of just and candid judgment, and 
opposes the peaceful and charitable spirit of the Gospel/ Jesus Christ 
says, “By their fruits shall ye know them.” “Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaveri, but 
he who doetli the will of my Father which is in heaven.” “ Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” “ He that hearoth and 
doetli these my sayings,” i. e. the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
“ I will liken him to a man who built his house upon a rock.” It 
would bo easy to multiply similar passages. The whole Scriptures 
teach us, that he and he only, is a Christian, whose life is governed by 
the precepts of the Gospel, and that by this standard alone, the 
profession of this religion should be tried. We do not deny, that our 
brethren have a right to form a judgment as to our Christian character. 
But we insist that we havo a right to be judged by the fairest, the most 
improved, and the most settled rules, by which character can be tried ; 
and when these are overlooked, and the most uncertain standard is 
applied, wo are injured ; and an assault on character, which rests on 
this ground, deserves no better name than defamation and persecution. 

I know that this suggestion of persecution, will be indignantly 
repelled by those who deal most largely in denunciation. But perse- 
cution is a wrong or injury inflicted for opinions ; and surely assaults 
on character fall under this definition. Some persons seem to think, 
that persecution consists in pursuing error with fire and sword ; and 
that thereforo it has ceased to exist, except in distempered imaginations, 
because no class of Christians among us is armed with these terrible 
weapons. But no. The form is changed, but the spirit lives. Perse- 
cution has given up its halter and fagot, but it breathes venom from its 
lips, and secretly blasts what it cannot openly destroy. For example, 
a Liberal minister, however circumspect in his walk, however 
irreproachable in all his relations, no sooner avows his honest con- 
victions on some of the most difficult subjects, than his name begins to 
be a by-word. A thousand suspicions are infused into his hearers ; and 
it is insinuated, that he is a minister of Satan, in “ the guise of an angel 
of light. ” At a little*distance from his home, calumnly assumes a bolder 
tone. He is pronounced an infidel, and it is gravely asked, whether he 
believes in a God. At a greater distance, his morals aro assailed. Ho 
is a man of the world, “leading souls to hell,” to gratify the most 
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selfish passions. But notwithstanding all this, he must not say a word 
about persecution, for reports like these rack no limbs ; they do not 
even injure a hair of his head; and how then is he persecuted? — Now 
for myself, l$to as willing that my adversary should take my purse or 
my life, ati he should rob me of my reputation, rob me of the 
affection of friends, and of my means of doing good. “ He who 
takes from" toe my good name, takes the best possession of which 
human power can deprive me. It is true, that a Christian’s reputation 
is comparatively a light object; and so is his property, so is his life ; 
all are light things to him, whose Hope is full of immortality. But, of 
all worldly blessings, an honest reputation is to many of us the most 
precious ; and he who robs us of it, is the most injurious of mankind, 
and among the worst of persecutors. Let not the friends of denun- 
ciation attempt to escape this charge, by pleading their sense of duty, 
and their sincere desire to promote the cause of truth. St. Dominic 
was equally sincere, when he built the -Inquisition ; and I doubt not 
that many torturers of Christians, have fortified their reluctant minds, 
at the moment of applying the rack and the burning iron, by the sinccro 
conviction, that the cause of truth required the sacrifice of its foes. I 
beg that these remarks may not be applied indiscriminately to the 
party called “ Orthodox,” among whom are multitudes whose humility 
uud charity would revolt from making themselves the standards of 
Christian piety, and from assailing the Christian character of their 
brethren. 

Many other considerations may be added to those which have been 
already urged, against the system of excluding from Christian fellowship 
men of upright lives, on account of their opinions. It necessarily 
generates perpetual discord in the church. Men differ in opinions as 
much as in features. No two minds are perfectly accordant. Tlio 
shades of belief are infinitely diversified. Amidst this immense variety 
of sentiment, every man is right in his own eyes. Every man dis- 
covers errors in tho creed of his brother. Every man is prone to 
magnify tho importance of his own peculiarities, and to discover danger 
in the peculiarities of Others. This is human nature. Every man is 
partial to his own opinions, because they aro his own, and his self-will 
and pride are wounded by contradiction. Now what must wo expect, 
when beings so erring, so divided in sentiment, and so apt to be unjust 
to the views of others, assert the right of excluding one another from 
the Christian church on account of imagined error? As the Scriptures 
confine this right to no individual and to no body of Christians, it 
belongs alike to all ; and what must we expect, when Christians of all 
capacities and dispositions, the ignorant, prejudiced, and self-conceited, 
imagine it their duty to prescribe opinions to Christendom, and to open 
or to shut the door of the church according to the decision which their 
neighbours may form on some of the most perplexing points of 
theology? This question, unhappily, has received answer upon answer 
in ecclesiastical history. We there see Christians denouncing and 
excommunicating one another for supposed error, until every denomi- 
nation has been pronounced accursed by some portion of the Christian 
world ; so that were the curses of men to prevail, not one human being 
would enter heaven. To me it appears, that to plead for the right of 
excluding men of blameless lives, on account of their opinions, is to 
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sound tlio peal of perpetual and universal war. Arm men with this 
power, and we shall have “nothing but thunder.” Some persons arc 
sufficiently simple to imagine, that if this “horrid Unitarianism” wore 
once hunted down, and put quietly into its grave, the church would be 
at peace. But no: our present contests have their origin, not in tho 
“ enormities” of Unitarianism, but very much in the principles of 
human nature, in the love of power, in impatience of contradiction, in 
men’s passion for imposing their own views upon others, in the same 
causes which render them anxious to make proselytes to all tlicir 
opinions. Woro Unitarianism quietly interred, another and another 
hideous form of error would start up before the zealous guardians of 
the “purity of the church.” The Arminian, from whom the pursuit 
has been diverted for a time by his more offending Unitarian brother, 
would soon be awakened from his dream of security, by tho clamour of 
denunciation; and should the Arminian fall a prey, the Calvinists 
would then find time to look into the controversies among themselves, 
and almost every class would discover, with tho eagle eye of their 
brethren at New-York, that those who differ from them hold “ another 
gospel,” and ought to be “resisted and denounced.” Thus the wars 
of Christians will he perpetual. Never will there bo peace, until 
Christians agree to differ, and agree to look for the evidences of Chris- 
tian character in the temper and the life. 

Another argument against this practice of denouncing the supposed 
errors of sincere professors of Christianity, is this. It exalts to 
supremacy in the church, men who havo the least claim to influence. 
Humble, meek, and affectionate Christians are least disposed to mako 
creeds for their brethren, and to denounce those who differ from them. 
On the contrary, the impetuous, proud, and enthusiastic, men who 
cannot or will not weigh the arguments of opponents, are always most 
pofitive, .and most unsparing in denunciation. These take the lead in 
a system of exclusion. They have no false modesty, no false charity, 
to shackle their zeal in framing fundamentals for their brethren, and in 
punishing the obstinate in error. The consequence is, that creeds aro 
formed, which exclude from Christ’s church some of his truest followers, 
which outrage reason as well as revelation, and which subsequent ages 
are obliged to mutilate and explain away, lest the whole religion be 
rejected by men of reflection. Such lias been the history of the church. 
It is strange that wo do not learn wisdom from the past. What man, 
who feels his own fallibility, who sees the errors into which the positive 
and “ orthodox” of former times have been betrayed, and who considers 
his own utter inability to decide on the degree of truth, which every 
mind, of every capacity, must receive in order to salvation, will not 
tremble at the responsibility of prescribing to his brethren, in his own 
words, tho views they must maintain on the most perplexing subjects 
of religion? Humility wilt always leave this work to others. 

Another important consideration is, that this system of excluding 
men of apparent sincerity, for their opinions, entirely subverts free 
inquiry into the Scriptures. When once a particular system is 
surrounded by this bulwark ; when once its defenders have brought tho 
majority to believe, that tho rejection of it is a mark of depravity and 
perdition, what but the name of liberty is left to Christians? Tho 
obstacles to inquiry are as real, and may be as powerful, as in the 
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neighbourhood of the Inquisition. The multitude dare not think, and 
the thinking dare not speak. The right of private judgment may thus, 
in a Protestant country, be reduced to a nullity. It is true, that men 
are sent to the Scriptures ; but they are told before they go, that they 
will be driven from the church on earth and in heaven, unless they find 
in the Scriptures the doctrines which are embodied in the popular 
creed. They are told, indeed, to inquire for themselves ; but they arc 
also told, at what points inquiry must arrive; and the sentence of 
exclusion hangs over them, if they happen to stray, with some of the 
best and wisest men, into forbidden paths. Now this “ Protestant 
liberty” is, in one respect, more irritating than Papal bondage. It 
mocks as well as enslaves us. It talks to us courteously as friends and 
brethren, whilst it rivets our chains. It invites and even charges us to 
look with our own eyes, but with the same breath warns us against 
seeing anything which Orthodox eyes have not seen before us. Is this 
a state of things favourable to serious inquiry into the truths of the 
Gospel? yet how long has the church been groaning under this crutd 
yoke ! ‘ . v 

Another objection to this system of excluding professed disciples of 
Christ, on account of their opinions, is, that it is inconsistent with the 
great principles of* Congregationalism. In churches, where the power 
is lodged in a few individuals, who are supposed to be the most loarned 
men in the community, the work of marking out and excluding the 
erroneous, may seem loss difficult. But among Congregationalists, the 
tribunal before which tho offender is to be brought, is the whole church, 
consisting partly of men in humble circumstances and of unimproved 
minds ; partly of men engaged in active and pressing business ; and 
partly of men of education, whose studies have been directed to law and 
medicine. Now is this a tribunal, before which tho most intricate 
points of theology are to be discussed, and serious inquirers are to 
answer for opinions, which they have perhaps examined more laboriously 
and faithfully than all their judges? Would a church of humble men, 
conscious of tlieir limited opportunities, consent to try, for tlieso 
pretended crimos, prffossing Christians, as intelligent, as honest, and 
as exemplary as themselves? It is evident, that in the business of 
excluding men for opinions, a church can be little more than the tool 
of the minister, or a few influential members ; and our churches are, in 
general, too independent and too upright to take this part in so solemn 
a transaction. To correct their deficiencies, and to quicken tlieir zeal 
on this, point, we arc now threatened with new tribunals, or Consociations, 
whose office it will be to try ministers for their errors, to inspect the 
churches, and to advise and assist them in the extirpation of “ heresy.” 
Whilst the laity are slumbering, the ancient and free constitution of 
our churches is silently undermined, and is crumbling away. Since 
argument is insufficient to produce uniformity of opinion, recourse must 
be had to more powerful instruments of conviction; I mean, to 
ecclesiastical courts. And are this people indeed prepared to 
submit to this most degrading form of vassalage ; a vassalage, which 
reaches and palsies the mind, and imposes on it the dreams and fictions 
of men, for the everlasting truth of Gfod. 

These remarks lead me to the last consideration which I shall urge 
against the proposed system of exclusion and separation. This system 
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will shako to the foundation our religious institutions, and destroy many 
habits and connections which have had the happiest influence on the 
religious character of this people. In the^ first place, if Christian 
communion and all acknowledgments of Christian character are to be 
denied on the ground of difference of opinion, the annual 14 .Convention 
of Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts,” that ancient bond of 
union, must be dissolved; and in its dissolution we shall lose the 
edifying, honourable, and rare example of ministers regularly assembling, 
not to exercise power and to fetter the conscience, but to reciprocate 
kind affection, and to unite in sending relief to the families of their 
deceased brethren. This event may gladden the heart of the sectarian ; 
it will carry no joy to the widow and orphan. — In the next place, the 
44 Associations of Ministers,” in our different counties, must in many 
cases be broken up, to make room for new associations, founded on 
similarity of opinion. Thus, that intercourse which now subsists 
between ministers of different persuasions, and which tends to enlarge 
the mind and to give a liberality to the feelings, will be diminished, if 
not destroyed ; and ministers, becoming more contracted and exclusive, 
will communicate more of this unhappy spirit to their societies. — In 
tho next place, neighbouring churches, which, from their very foundation, 
have cultivated Christian communion, and counselled and comforted 
each other, will be mutually ostranged, and catching the temper of 
their religious guides; will exchange fellowship for denunciation ; and 
instead of delighting in each other's prosperity, will seek each other’s 
destruction. — Again ; in the same church, where Christians of different 
views have long acknowledged each other as disciplos of our Master, 
and have partaken the same feast of charity, angry divisions will break 
forth, parties will bo marshalled under different leaders, the sentence of 
excommunication will be hurled by the majority on their guiltless 
brethren (if the majority should bo “ orthodox^’), and thus anger, heart- 
burnings, and bitter recriminations will spread through many of our 
towns and churches. — Again ; many of our religious societies will be 
rent asunder, their ministers dismissed, and religious institutions cease. 
It is well known, that many of our country parishes are able to support 
but a single minister. At the same time, they are divided in sentiment ; 
and nothing but a spirit of charity and forbearance has produced that 
union by which public worship has been maintained. Once let the 
proposed war be proclaimed, let the standard of party be raised, and a 
minister must look for support to that party only to which he is attached. 
An 44 Orthodox” minister should blush to ask it from men whom he 
denounces for honest opinions, and to whom he denies all the ordinances 
of the Gospel. It suroly cannot be expected that Liberal Christians 
will contribute, by their property, to uphold a system of exclusion and 
intolerance directed against themselves. What, then, will be the fate 
of many of our societies? Their ministers, even now, can with diffi- 
culty maintain the conflict with other denominations. Must they not 
sink, when deserted by their most efficient firiends? Many societies 
will bo left, as she6p without a shepherd, a prey to those whom we call 
sectarians, but who will no longer have an exclusive right to the name, 
if the system of division, which has been proposed, be adopted. Many 
ministers will be compelled to leave the field of their labours and their 
prospects of usefulness ; and I fear the ministry will lose its hold on the 
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affection and veneration of men, when it shall have engendered so much 
division and contention. — But this is not all. The system of denying 
tfie Christian name to those who differ from us in interpreting the 
Scriptures, will carry discord not only into churches, but families. In 
how many instances are heads of families divided in opinion on the 
present subjects of controversy ? Hitherto they have loved each other 
as partakers of the same glorious hopes, and have repaired in their 
domestic joys and sorrows to the same God (as they imagined) through 
the same Mediator. But now, they are taught that they have different 
Gods and different gospels, and are taught that the friends of truth are 
not to hold communion with its rejecters. Let this doctrine be 
received, and one of the tenderest ties by which many wedded hearts 
are knit together will be dissolved. The family altar must fall. 
Religion will be known in many a domestic retreat, not as a bond of 
union, but a subject of debate, a source of discord or depression. 

Now I ask, For what boon are all these sacrifices to be mado ? The 
great end is, that certain opinions, which have been embraced by many 
serious and inquiring Christians as the truth of God, may be driven 
from thfe church, and be dreaded by the people as among the worst of 
crimes. Uniformity of opinion — that airy good, which emperors, popes, 
councils, synods, bishops, and ministers have been seeking for ages, by 
edicts, creeds, threatenings, excommunications, inquisitions, and flames, 
— this is the great object of the system of exclusion, separation, and 
denunciation, which is now to be introduced. To this we are to 
sacrifice our established habits and bonds of union ; and this is to be 
pursued by means which, as many reflecting men believe, threaten our 
dearest rights and liberties. 

It is sincerely hoped, that reflecting laymen will no longer shut their 
eyes on this subject. It is a melancholy fact, that our long established 
Congregational form of church government is menaced, and tribunals 
unknown to our churches, and unknown, as we believe, to the Scriptures, 
are to be introduced ; and introduced for the very purpose, that (lie 
supposed errors and mistakes of ministers and private Christians may 
be tried and punished as heresies, that is, as crimes. In these 
tribunals, as in all ecclesiastical bodies, the clergy, who make theology 
their profession, will of necessity have a preponderating influence, so 
that the question now before the public is, in fact, only a new form of 
the old controversy, which has agitated all ages; viz, whether the 
clergy shall think for the laity, or prescribe to them their religion. 
Were this question fairly proposed to the public, there would be but 
one answer; but it is wrapped up in a dark phraseology about the 
purity and order of the church, a phraseology, which, I believe, imposes 
on multitudes of ministers as well as laymen, and induces acquiescence 
in measures, the real tendency of which they would abhor. It is, I 
hope, from no feeling of party, but from a sincere regard to the religion 
of Christ, that I would rouse the slumbering minds of this community 
to the dangers which hang over their religious institutions. No power 
is so rapidly accumulated, or so dreadfully abused, as ecclesiastical 
power. It assails men with menaces of eternal woe, unless they submit, 
and gradually awes the most stubborn and strongest minds into sub- 
jection. I mean not to ascribe the intention of introducing ecclesiastical 
tyranny to any class of Christians among us ; but I believe, that many, 
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in tlic forvour of a zeal which may be essentially virtuous, are about to 
touch with unhallowed hands the ark of God, to support Christianity by 
measures which its mild and charitable spirit abhors. I believe, that 
many, overlooking the principles of human nature, and the history of 
the church, are about to set in motion at spring of which they know not 
the force, and cannot calculate the effects. I believe, that the seed of 
spiritual tyranny is sown, and although to a careless spectator it may 
seem the “smallest of all seeds,” it has yet, within itself, a fatal 
principle of increase, and may yet darken this region of our country 
with its deadly branches. 

Tho time is come, when the friends of Christian liberty and Christian 
charity are called to awake, and to remember their duties to themselves, 
to posterity, and to the church of Christ. The time is come, when the 
rights of conscience and tho freedom of our churches must be defended 
with zeal. The time is come, when menace and denunciation must be 
mot with a spirit which will show that we dread not the frowns and 
lean not on tho favour of man. The time is come, when every 
expression of superiority on the part of our brethren should be repelled 
as criminal usurpation. But in doing this, let the friends of liberal and 
genuine Christianity remember the spirit of their religion. Let no 
passion or bitterness dishonour their sacred cause. In contending for 
the Gospel, let them not lose its virtues or forfeit its promises. — Wo 
are indeed called to pass through one of the severest trials of human 
virtue, the trial of controversy. We should carry with us a sense of its 
danger. Religion, when made a subject of debate, seems often to lose 
its empire over the heart and life. The mild and affectionate spirit of 
Christianity gives place to angry recriminations and cruel surmises. 
Fair dealing, uprightness, ana truth, are exchanged for the arts of 
sophistry. The devotional feelings, too, decline in warmth and tender- 
ness. Let us, then, watch and pray. Let us take heed that the 
weapons of our warfare be not carnal. Whilst we repel usurpation, let 
us be just to the general rectitude of many by whom our Christian 
rights are invaded. Whilst we repel tho uncharitable censures of men, 
lot us not forget that deep humility and sense of unworthiness with 
which we should ever appear before God. 'In our zeal to maintain the 
great truth, that our Father in heaven is alone the Supreme God, 
let us not neglect that intercourse with him, without which the purest 
conceptions will avail little to enthrone him in our hearts. In our zeal 
to hold fast the “ word of Christ,” in opposition to human creeds and 
formularies, lot us not forget, that our Lord demands another and a 
still more unsuspicious confession of him, even the exhibition of his 
spirit and religion in our lives. 

Tho controversy in which we are engaged, is indeed painful ; but it 
was not chosen, but forced upon us, and we ought to regard it as a 
part of the discipline to which a wise Providenco has seen fit to subject 
us. Like all other trials, it is designed to promote our moral perfection. 
I trust, too, that it is designed to promote the cause of truth. Whilst 
I would speak diffidently of the future, I still hope, that a brighter day 
is rising on tho Christian church, than it has yet enjoyed. The Gospel 
is to shino forth in its native glory. The violent excitement, by which 
some of the corruptions of this divine system are now supported, cannot 
be permanent ; and the uncharitableness with which they are enforced, 
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will react, like the persecutions of the Church of Rome, in favour of 
truth. Already we have the comfort of seeing many disposed to inquire, 
anil to inquire without that terror which has bound as with a spell so 
many minds. We doubt not, that this » inquiry will result in a deep 
conviction, that Christianity is yet disfigured by errors which have been 
transmitted from ages of darkness, ’Of this, at least, we are sure, that 
inquiry, by discovering to men the ^difficulties and obscurities which 
attend the present topics of controversy, will terminate in what is 
infinitely more desirable than doctrinal concord, in the diffusion of a 
mild, candid, arid charitable temper. I pray God, that this most 
happy consummation may be in no degree obstructed by any unchristian 
feelings* which, notwithstanding my sincere efforts, have escaped me iu 
the present controversy. 



OBJECTIONS TO UNITARIAN CBlUSTlANITY 

CONSIDERED.- 1 — 181 ®. 


I; is due to truth, and a just deference to our fellow-Christians, to take 
notico of objections which are currently made to our particular views of 
religion ; nor ought we to dismiss such objections as unworthy of at- 
tention, on account of their supposed lightness; because what is light 
to us, may weigh much with our neighbour, and truth may suffer from 
obstructions which a few explanations might remove. It is to be feared 
that those Christians who are called Unitarian, have beein wanting in 
this duty. Whilst they have met the laboured arguments of their 
opponents fully and fairly, they have overlooked the loose, vague, in- 
definite objections, which float through the community, and operate 
more on common minds than formal reasoning. On some of these 
objections, remarks will now be offered ; and it is hoped that our plain- 
ness of speech will not be construed into severity, nor cur strictures on 
different systems bo ascribed to a desire of retaliation. It cannot ba 
expected, that we shall repel with indifference, what seem to us 
repreaches on some of the fiiost important and consoling views of 
Christianity. Behoving that the truths, which through God’s good 
providence we are called to maintain, are necessary to the vindication 
of the Divine character, and to the prevalence of a more enlightened 
and exalted piety, we are bound to assert them earneStly, and to speak 
freely of the opposite errors which now disfigure Christianity. — What, 
then, are the principal objections to Unitarian Christianity? 

1. It is objected to us, that we deny- the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Now what does this objection mean? What are we to understand by 
the Divinity of Christ? In the sense in which many Christians, and 
perhaps a majority, interpret it, we do not deny it, but believe it as 
firmly as themselves. We believe firmly in the Divinity of Christ’s 
mission and office, that he spoke with Divine authority, and was a 
bright image of the Divine perfections. We believe that God dwelt in 
him, manifested himself through him, taught men by him, and com- 
municated to him his spirit without measure. We believe that Jesus 
Christ was the most glorious display, expression, and representative of 
God to mankind, so that in seeing and knowing him, we see and know 
tho invisible Father; so that when Christ came, God visited the world 
and dwelt with men mowHconspicnously than at any former period. 
In Christ’s words, we hear God speaking; in his miracles, wo behold 
God acting; in his character and life, we see an unsullied image of 
God’s purity and love. We believe then, in the Divinity of Christ, as 
this term is often and properly used.— How, then, it may be asked, do 
we differ from other Christians? We differ in this important respect. 
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Whilst wo honour Christ as the Son, representative, and image of the 
supreme God, we do not believe him to be the Supreme God himself. 
We maintain, that Christ and God are distinct beings , two beings, not 
one and the same being. On this point a little repetition may bo 
pardoned, for paany good Christians, after the controversies of ages, 
misunderstand the, precise difference between us and themselves. Tri- 
nitarianism teaches, that Jesus Christ & the Supreme and Infinite God, 
and that he and his Father are not only one in affection, counsel, and 
will, but are strictly and literally one and the same being. Now to us 
this doctrine is most un scriptural and irrational. We say that the Son 
cannot be the same being with his own Father ; that he, who was sent 
into the world to save it, cannot be the living God who sent him. The 
language of Jesus is explicit and unqualified. “ I came not to do mine 
own will.*’ — “ I came not from myself.” — “ I came from God.” Now- 
wo affirm, and this is our chief heresy, that Jesus was not and could 
not be the God from whom he came, but was another being ; and it 
amazes u$ that any can resist this simple truth. The doctrino, that 
Jesus, who was bom at Bethlehem ; who ate and drank and slept ; who 
suffered and was crucified ; who came from God ; who prayed to God ; 
who did God’s will; and who said, on leaving the world, “ I ascend to 
my Father and your Father, to my God and your God;” the doctrine 
that this Jesus was the Supreme God himself, and the same being with 
his Father, this seems to us a contradiction to reason aid Scripture so 
flagrant, that the simple statement of it is a sufficient refutation. We 
are often charged with degrading Christ ; but if this reproach belong to 
any Christians, it falls, we fear, on those who accuse him of teaching a 
doctrine so contradictory, and so subversive of the supremacy of our 
Heavenly Father. Certainly our humble and devout Master has given 
no ground for this accusation. He always expressed towards God the 
reverence of a son. He habitually distinguished himself from God. 
He referred to God all his powers. Ho said without limitation or re- 
serve, u The Father, is greater than I.” — “ Of myself I can do nothing.” 
If to represent Christ as a being distinct from God, and as inferior to 
him, be to degrade him, then let our opponents lay the guilt where it 
belongs, not onus, but on our Master, whose language we borrow, in 
whose very words we express our sentiments, whose words we dare not 
trifle with and force from their plain sense. Our limits will not allow 
us tO say more ; but we ask common Christians, who have taken their 
opinions froil the Bible, rathor than from human systems, to look 
honestly into their own minds, and to answer frankly, whether thoy 
have not understood and believed Christ’s divinity, in the sense main- 
tained by us, father than in that for which the Trinitarians contend. 

2. I proceed to another objection, and one which probably weighs 
more with multitudes than any other. It is this, that our doctrine 
respentinglBh^at i Jakes from the sinner the only ground of hope. It is 
said by our pj^heuts^ " We and all men are sinners by our very nature, 
and infinitely guilty before God. The sword of divine justice hangs 
over us, ana hell opens beneath us ; and where shall we find a refuge 
but in an infinite; Saviour? We want an infinite Atonement; and in 
depriving us of this, you rob us of our hope, you tear from the Scriptures 
the only doctrine which meets our wants. We may burn our Bibles, if 
your interpretation be true, for our case is desperate ; we are lost for 
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ever.” In such warm and wild language, altogether unwarranted by 
Scripture, yet exceedingly fitted to work on common and terror-stricken 
minds, our doctrine is constantly assailed. 

Now, to this declamation, for such we f esteem it, we oppose one plain 
request. Show us, we say, a single passage in the Bible, in which we 
are told that the sin of man is infinite, and needs an infinite atonement. 
We find not one. Not even a whisper of this doctrine comes to us from 
the sacred writers. Let us stop a moment and weigh this doctrine. It 
teaches us that man, although created by God a frail, erring, and 
imperfect being, and even created with an irresistible propensity to sin, 
is yet regarded by his Creator as an infinite offender, moriting infinite 
punishment for his earliest transgressions ; and that he is doomed to 
endless torment, unless an infinite Saviour appear for his rescue! How 
can any one, we ask, charge on our benevolent and righteous Parent 
such a government of his creatures? — We maintain, that man is not 
created in a condition which makes an infinite atonement necessary ; 
nor do we believe that any creature can fall into a condition from which 
God may not deliver him without this rigid expedient. Surely, if an 
infinite satisfaction to justice were indispensable to our salvation, if 
God took on him human nature for the very purpose of offering it, and 
if this fact constitute the peculiar glory, the life and essence, and the 
saving efficacy of the Gospel, we must find it expressed clearly, 
definitely, in at least one passage in the Bible. But not one, we repeat 
it, can be found there. — We maintain, farther, that this doctrine od 
God becoming a victim and sacrifice for his own rebellious subjects, is 
as irrational as it is uiiscriptural. We have always supposed that 
atonement, if necessary, was to be made to, not by, the sovereign who 
lias been offended ; and we cannot conceive a more unlikely method of 
vindicating his authority, than that he himself should bear the punish- 
ment which is due to transgressors of his laws. — We have another 
objection. If an infinite atonement be necessary, and if, consequently, 
none but God can make it, we see not but that God must become a 
sufferer, must take upon himself our pain and woe ; a thought from 
which a pious mind shrinks with horror. To escape this difficulty, we 
are told, that Christ sufferod as man, not as God ; but if man only 
suffered, if only a human and finite mind suffered, if Christ, as God, 
was perfectly happy on the cross, and bore only a short and limited 
pain in liis human nature, where, we ask, was the infinite atonement? 
Where is the boasted hope which this doctrine is said to give to the 
sinner? 

The objection, that there is no hope for the sinner, unless Christ be 
the infinite God, amazes us* Surely if we have a Father in heaven, of 
infinite goodness and power, we need no other infinite person to save 
us. Tho common doctrine disparages and dishonours the only true 
God, our Father, as if, without the help of a second and a third divinity, 
equal to himself, he could not restore liis frail creature, man. We have 
not the courage of our brethren. With the Scriptures in our hands, 
with the solemn attestations which they contain to the divine Unity, 
and to Christ’s dependence, we dare not give to the God and Father of 
Jesus ail e(jual or rival in the glory of originating our redemption, or of 
accomplishing it by underived and infinite power. — Are we asked, as 
we sometimes are, what is our hope, if Christ be not the supreme God? 
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We answer, it is the boundless and almighty goodness of liis Father 
and our Father ; a goodness, which cannot require an infinite atone- 
ment for the sins of a frail and limited creature. God’s essential and 
unchangeable mercy, not Christ’s infinity, is the Scriptural foundation 
of a sinner^ hope. In the Scriptures, our heavenly Father is always 
represented as uie sole original, spring, and first cause of our salvation ; 
and let no one presumeto divide His glory with another. That Jesus 
came tdiave us, owe entirely to the Father’s benevolent appointment. 
That Jesus is perfectly adequate to the work of our salvation, is to bo 
believed, not because he is himself the supreme God, but because the 
supreme and unerring God selected, commissioned, and empowered 
him for this office. That his death is an important means of our 
salvation, we gratefully acknowledge; but ascribe its efficacy to the 
merciful disposition of God towards the human race. To build the 
hope of pardon on the independent and infinite sufficiency of Jesus 
Christ, is to build on an unseriptural and false foundation; for Jesus 
teaches us, that of himself he can do nothing ; that all power is given 
to him by his Father ; and that he is a proper object of trust, because 
he came not of himself, or to do his own will, but because the Father 
sent him. We indeed lean on Christ, but it is because he is “ a corner- 
stone, chosen by Go3 and laid by God in Zion.” God’s forgiving love, 
declared to mankind by Jesus Christ, and exercised through him, is the 
foundation of hope to the penitent, on which we primarily rest, and a 
firmer the universe cannot furnish us. 

3. We now proceed to another objection. We are charged with 
expecting to be saved by Works, and not by Grace. This charge may 
be easily despatched, and a more groundless one cannot easily be 
imagined. We indeed attach great importance to Christian works, or 
Christian obedience, believing that a practice or life conformed to tho 
precepts and example of Jesus, is the great end for which faith in him 
is required, and is the great condition on which everlasting life is 
bestdired* We are accustomed to speak highly of the virtues and 
impi^veiments of a true Christian, rejecting with abhorrence tho idea, 
tha^ tfiey are no bettor than the outward Jewish righteousness, which 
th& J^ephet called 44 filthy rags;” and maintaining with the Apostle, 
tli^tt&ey are “ in the sight of God, of great price.” We believe that 
hdftpess or virtue is tho very image of God in the human soul, a ray of 
his brightness, the best gift which he communicates to his creatures, 
the highest benefit which Christ came to confer, the only important and 
lasting distinction between man and man. Still we always and earnestly 
maintain, that no human virtue, no human obedience, can give a legal 
claim, a right by merit, to the life and immortality brought to light by 
Ghria^ We see and mourn over the deficiencies, broken resolutions, and 
mited nitotives of the best men. We always affirm, that God’s grace, 
benignity, firee kindness, is needed by the most advanced Christians, and 
that to this alckie wn^owe the promise in the Gospel, of full remission, 
and everlasting happiness to the penitent. None speak of mercy more 
constantly thanks* One of our distinctions is, that we magnify this lovely 
attribute of the I&fty. So accustomed are we to insist on the infinity 
of God’s grace and mercy, that our adversaries often charge us with 
forgettingbis justice ; and yet it is objected to us, that, renouncing grace, 
we appeal to justice, and build our hope on the abundance of our merit! 
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4. We now proceed to another objection often urged against our 
views, or rather against those who preach them ; and it is this, that we 
preach morality. To meet this objection, we beg to know what is 
intended by morality. Are we to understand by it, what it properly 
signifies, our whole duty, however made known to us, whether by nature 
or revelation? Does it mean, the whole extent of those obligations 
which belong to us as moral beings? Does* it mean that “ sober, 
righteous godly life,” which our moral Governor has prescribed to us 
by his Son, as the great preparation for heaven? If this be morality, 
we cheerfully plead guilty to the charge of preaching it, and of labouring 
chiefly and constantly to enforce it ; and believing, as we do, that all 
the doctrines, precepts, threatenings, and promises of tho Gospel, are 
revealed for no other end than to make men moral, in this true and 
generous sense, we hope to continue to merit this reproach. 

Wo fear, however, that this is not tho meaning of the morality 
which i3 said to be the burden of our preaching. Some, at least, who 
thus reproach us, mean that we are accustomed to enjoin a worldly and 
social morality, consisting in common honesty, common kindness, and 
freedom from gross vices; neglecting to inculcate inward purity, 
devotion, heavenly-niindcdness, and love to Jesus Christ. We hope 
that tho persons who thus accuse us, spoak from rumour, and have 
neve r heard our instructions for themselves ; for the charge is false ; 
and no one who ever sat under our ministry can urge it, without 
branding himself a slanderer. The first and great commandment, 
which is to love God supremely, is recognised and enforced habitually in 
our preaching; and our obligations to Jesus Christ, the friend who died 
for us, arc urged, we hope, nop wholly without tenderness and effect. 

It is but justice, however, to observe of many, that when^ey 
reproach us with moral preaching, they do not mean that we teachbnly 
outward decencies, but that we do not inculcate certain favotirito 
doctrines, which are to them the very marrow and richness ©f tho 
Gospel. When such persons hear a sermon, be tho subject what it 
may, which is not seasoned with recognitions of the Trinity, total 
depravity, and similar articles of faith, they call it moral, # According 
to tliN strange and unwarrantable use of the term, we rejoice to say 
that we are “moral preachers;” and it comforts us that we have for 
our pattern, “him who spake as never man spake,” and who, in his 
longest discourse, has dropped not a word about a Trinity, or inborn 
corruption, or special and electing grace ; and still more, we seriously 
doubt whether our preaching could with propriety be called moral, did 
wo urge these doctrines, especially the two last ; for howevor warmly 
they may be defended by honest men, they seem to us to border on 
immorality; that is, to dishonour God, to weaken the sense of 
responsibility, to break the spirit, and to loosen tho restraints on guilty 
passion. 

5. Another objection urg'vl against us, is, that our system does not 
produce as much zeal, seriousness, and piety, as other views of roligion. 
This objection it is difficult to repel, except by language, which will 
seem to be a boasting of ourselves. When expressed in plain language, 
it amounts to this; — “Wo Trinitarians and Calvinists are better and 
more pious than you Unitarians, and consequently our system is more 
Scriptural than yours.” Now assertions of this kind do not strike ns 
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as very modest and humble, and we believe that truth does not require 
us to defend it by setting up our piety above that of our neighbours. — 
This, however, we would say, that if our zeal and devotion are faint, 
the fault is our own, not that of our doctrine. We are sure that our 
views of the Supreme Being, are incomparably more affecting and 
attractive than those which we oppose. It is the groat excellence of 
our system that it exalts God, vindicates his paternal attributes, and 
appeals powerfully to the ingenuous principles of lovo, gratitude, ami 
veneration; and when we compare it with the doctrines which are 
spread around us, wo feel that of all men we are most inexcusable, if 
a filial piety do not spring up and grow strong in our hearts. 

Perhaps it may not be difficult to suggest some causes for the charge, 
that our views do not favour seriousness and zeal. One reason probably 
is, that we interpret with much rigour those precepts of Christ, which 
forbid ostentation, and enjoin modesty and retirement in devotion. Wo 
dread a showy religion. We are disgusted with pretensions to superior 
sanctity, that stale and vulgar way of building up a sect. W o believe 
that true religion speaks in actions more than in words, and manifests 
itself chiefly m the common temper and life ; in giving up the passions 
to God’s authority, in inflexiblo uprightness and truth, in active and 
modest charity, in candid judgment, and in patience under trials and 
injuries. We think it no part of piety to publish its fervours, but pre- 
fer a delicacy in regard to these secrets of the soul ; and hence, to those 
persons who think religion is to be worn conspicuously, and spoken of 
passionately, we may seem cold and dead, when perhaps, were the heart 
uncovered, "it might be seen to be “alive to God,” as truly as their own. 

Again, it is one of our principles, flowing necessarily from our views 
of God, that religion is cheerful ; that where its natural tendency is not 
obstructed by falso theology, or a melancholy temperament, it opens 
the heart to every pure and innocent pleasure. We do not think that 
piety disfigures its face, or wraps itself in a funeral pall as its appropri- 
ate garb. Now, too many conceive of religion as something gloomy, 
and never to bo named but with an altered tone and countenance ; and 
where they miss these imagined signs of piety, they can hardly believe 
that a sense of God dwells in the heart. 

Another cause of the error in question, we believe to be this. Our 
religious system excludes, or at least does not favour, those overwhel- 
ming terrors and transports which many think essential to pioty. Wo 
do not believo in shaking and disordering men’s understandings by ex- 
cessive fear, as a preparation for supernatural grace and immediate 
conversion. This we regard as a dreadful corruption and degradation 
of religion. Religion, we believo, is a gradual and rational work, be- 
ginning sometimes in sudden impressions, but confirmed by reflection, 
growing by the regular use of Christian means, and advancing silently 
to perfection* Now, because wo specify no time when we were over- 
powered and created anew, by irresistible impulse ; because we relate no 
agonies of despair succeeded by miraculous light and joy, we are 
thought by soffie to be strangers to piety; — how reasonably, let the 
judicious determine. 

Once more ; we are thought to want zeal, because our principles for- 
bid us to use ‘many methods for spreading them, which are common 
with other Christians. Whilst we value highly our peculiar views, and 
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look to thorn for the best fruits of piety, we still consider ourselves as 
bound to think charitably of those who doubt or deny them ; and with 
this conviction, we cannot enforce them with that vehcmenco, positive- 
ness, and style of menace, which constitute much of the zeal of certain 
denominations; — and we freely confess that we would on no account 
exchange our charity for their zeal ; and we trust that the time is near, 
when ho who holds what he deems truth, with lenity and forbearance, 
will be accounted more pious than he who compasseth sea and land to 
make proselytes to his sect, and “shuts the gates of mercy” on all who 
will not bow their understandings to his creed. — Wo fear, that in these 
remarks we may have been unconsciously betrayed into a self-exalting 
spirit. Nothing could have drawn them from us, but the fact that a 
very common method of opposing our sentiments, is to decry the piety 
of thoso who adopt them. After all, we mean not to deny our great 
deficiencies. We have nothing to boast before God, although tlio cause 
of truth forbids us to submit to the censoriousness of our brethren. 

C. Another objection to our views, is, that they lead to a rejection of 
revelation. Unitarianisra has been called “a half-way house to 
infidelity.” — Now, to this objection we need not oppose general rea- 
sonings. We will state a plain fact. It is this. A largo proportion of 
tlio most able and illustrious defenders of the truth of Christianity have 
been Unitarians; and our religion has received from them, to say the 
least, as important service in its conflicts with infidelity, as from any 
class of Christians whatever. From the long catalogue of advocates of 
Christianity among Unitarians, wo can select now but a few ; but these 
few are a host. Tho name of John Locke is familiar to every scholar, 
lie rendered distinguished service to the philosophy of the human 
mind ; nor is this his highest praise. His writings on government and 
toleration contributed more than those of any other individual, to tho 
diffusion of freo and generous sentiments through Europe and America; 
and perhaps Bishop Watson was not guilty of great exaggeration, when 
he said, “ This great man has done more for the establishment of pure 
Cliristianity than any author I am acquainted with.” He was a 
laborious and successful student of the Scriptures. His works on tho 
“Epistles of Paul,” and on the “Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
formed an era in sacred literature ; and ho has the honour of having 
shed a new and bright light on the darkest parts of tho New Testament, 
and in general on the Christian system. Now Locke, bo it remembered, 
was a Unitarian. — We pass to another intellectual prodigy — to Newton, 
a name which every man of learning pronounces with reverence ; for it 
reminds him of faculties so exalted above those of ordinary men, that 
they seem designed to help our conceptions of superior orders of being. 
This great man, who gained by intuition what others reap from 
laborious research, after exploring the laws of the universe, turned for 
light and hope to the Bible ; and although his theological works cannot 
be compared with Locke’s, yet in his illustrations of the prophecies, and 
of Scripture chronology, ana in his criticisms on two doubtful passages,* 
which are among the chief supports of the doctrine of the Trinity, he 
is considered as having rendered valuable service to the Christian cause. 
Newton, too, was a Unitarian. — We are not accustomed to boast of 
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men, or to prop our faith by great names ; for Christ, and Ho only, is 
our Master ; but it, is with pleasure, that we find in our ranks the most 
gifted, sagacious, and exalted minds ; and wo cannot but smile, when 
we sometimes hear from men and women of very limited culture, and 
with no advantages for enlarged inquiry, reproachful and contemptuous 
remarks on a doctrine which the vast intelligence of Locke and Newton, 
after much study of the Scriptures v and in opposition to a prejudiced 
and intolerant age, received as the truth of God. It is proper to state, 
that doiabts have lately been raised as to the religious opmions of Locke 
and Nqwton, and for a very obvious reason. In these times of growing 
light, their names have been found too useful to the Unitarian cause. 
But the long and general belief of the Unitarianism of these illustrious 
men, can hardly be accounted for, but by admitting tho fact ; and we 
know of no serious attempts to set aside the proofs on which this belief 
is founded. 

We pass to another writer* who was one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Church of England and of the age in which he lived, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, In classical literature, and in metaphysical speculation, Dr. 
Clarke has a reputation which needs no tribute at our hands. II is 
sermims are an invaluable repository of Scriptural criticism; and his 
work the evidences of natural and revealed religion, lias ever been 
consid^ii one of the ablest vindications of our common faith. This 
gr<3$fc 'jSSh was a Unitarian. He believed firmly that Jesus was a 
distinct being from his Father, and a derived and dependent being; 
and he desired to bring the liturgy of his church into a correspondence 
with these doctrines. 

To those who are acquainted with the memorable infidel controversy 
in the early part of the last century, excited by the writings of Boling- 
broke, Tiudal, .Morgan, Collins, and Chubb, it will be unnecessary to 
speak of the Zeal and power with which the Christian cause was 
maintained by learned Unitarians. But wo must pass over these, to 
recall a man whose memory is precious to enlightened believers ; wo 
mean Lardncr, that most patient and successful advocate of Christianity ; 
who has written, we believe, more largely than any other author on the 
evidences of the Gospel ; from whoso works later authors have drawn 
as from a treasure-house ; and whose purity and mildness have disarmed 
tho severity and conciliated the respect of men of very different views 
from his own. Lardner was a Unitarian. — Next to Lardner, the most 
laborious advocate of Christianity against the attacks of infidels, in our 
own day, was Priestley ; and whatever we may think of some of his 
opinions, we believe that none of his opposers ever questioned the 
importance of his vindications of our common faith. We certainly do 
not say too much, when we affirm that Unitarians have not been 
surpassed by any denomination in zealous, substantial service to tho 
Christian cause* Yet w6 are told that Unitarianism leads to infidelity! 
We are reproached with defection from that religion, round which we 
have gathered in the day of its danger, and from which, we trust, 
persecution and death cannot divorce us. 

It is indeed $aid> that instances have occurred of persons, who, having 
given up the Trinitarian doctrine, have not stopped there, but have 
resigned one part of Christianity after another, until they have become 
thorough infidels. To this we answer, that such instances v o liavo 
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never known ; but that such should occur is not improbable, and is 
what we should even expect ; for it is natural that when the mind lias 
detected one error in its creed, it should distrust every other article, 
and should exchange its blind and hereditary absent for a sweeping 
scepticism. We have examples of this truth at the present moment, both 
in France and Spain, where multitudes have proceeded from rejecting 
Popery to absolute Atheism. Now, who of us will argue that the 
Catholic faith is true, because multitudes who relinquished it, have also 
cast away every religious principle and restraint ; and if the argument 
be not sound on the side of Popery, bow can it be pressed into the 
service of Trinitarianism? The fact is, that false and absurd doctrines, 
when exposed, have a natural tendency to beget scepticism in those who 
received them without reflection. None are so likely to believe too 
little as those who have begun with believing too much ; and lienee we 
charge upon Trinitarianism whatever tendency may exist in those who 
forsake it, to sink gradually into infidelity. 

Unitarianism does not lead to infidelity. On the contrary, its 
excellence is, that it fortifies faith. Unitarianism is Christianity 
stripped of those corrupt additions which shock reason and our moral 
feelings. It is a rational and amiable system, against which no man’s 
understanding, or conscience, or charity, or piety revolts. Can the 
same be said of that system, which teaches the doctrines of three equal 
persons in one God, of natural and total depravity, of infinito atonoirieut, 
of spoeial and electing grace, and of the everlasting misery of the won- 
elected part of mankind? We believe that unless Christianity be 
purified from these corruptions, it will not be able to bear the unsparing 
scrutiny to which the progress of society is exposing it. We believe 
that it must be reformed, or intelligent men will abandon it As the 
friends of Christianity, and the foes of infidelity, we are therefore 
solicitous to diffuse wliat seem to us nobler and juster views of this 
divine system. 

7. It was our purpose to consider one more objection to our views ; 
viz. that they give no consolation in sickness and death. But wo have 
only time to express amazement at such a charge. What! a system 
which insists with a -peculiar energy on the pardoning mercy of God, on 
his universal and parental love, and on the doctrine of a resurrection 
and immortality — such a system unable to give comfort? It unlocks 
infinite springs* of consolation and joy, and gives to him who practically 
receives it, a living, overflowing, ana unspeakable hope. Its power to 
sustain the soul in death has been often tried; and did we believe 
dying men to be inspired, or that peace and hope in the last hours were 
God’s seal to the truth of doctrines, we should be able to settle at once 
the controversy about Unitarianism. A striking example of the power 
of this system in disarming death, was lately given by a young minister 
in a neighbouring town,* known to many of our readers, and singularly 
endeared to his friends by eminent Christian virtue. He was smitten 
by sickness in the midst of a useful and happy life, and sunk slowly to 
the grave. Ilis religion, and it was that which has now been defended, 
gave habitual peace to his mind, and spread a sweet smile over his pale 

* Rev. John E-. Abbot of Salem. This tract was first published in 1319, in the 
“ Christian Disciple,” 
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countenance. He retained his faculties to his last hour; and when 
death came, haying left pious counsel to the younger members of his 
family, and mansions of gratitude to his parents, he breathed out life 
in the language of Jesus—** Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” Such was the end of one who held, with an unwavering faith, 
the great principles which we have here advanced ; and yet our doctrine 
has no consolation, we are told, for sickness and death! 


We endeavoured to meet objections commonly urged 

against our views of religion ; and we have done this, not to build up a 
party, hut to promote views of Christianity, which seem to us particu- 
ihen men's faith in it, and to make it fruitful of 


good wpirki ahd hply lives. Christian virtue, Christian holiness, love 
to God and man, these are all which we think worth contending for ; 
and these we believe to be intimately connected with the system now 
maintained. If in this we err, may God discover our error and 
disappoint our efforts. We ask no success, but what He may approve — 
no proselytes but such as will be made better, purer, happier by the 
adoption of our views. 


DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN 

IN TIMES OF TRIAL OR DANGER. 


EXTRACTS FROM SERMONS PREACHED ON DATS OF HUMILIATION AND 

PRAYER. APPOINTED IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE DECLARATION OF WAR 

AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN. - 1812 . 

In all circumstances, at all times, war is to be deprecated. The evil 
passions which it excites, its ravages, its bloody conflicts, the distress 
and terror which it carries into domestic life, the tears which it draws 
from the widow and the fatherless, all render war a tremendous 
scourge. 

There are indeed conditions in which war is justifiable, is necessary. 
It may be the last and only method of repelling lawless ambition, of 
defending invaded liberty and essential rights. It may be thd method 
which God’s providence points out by furnishing the moans of success. 
In these cases we must not shrink from war ; though even in these we 
should deeply lament the necessity of shedding human blood. In such 
wars our country claims and deserves our prayers, our cheerful services, ' 
the sacrifice of wealth and even of life. In such wars we have one 
consolation, when our friends fall on the field of battle ; we know that 
they have fallen in a just cause. Such conflicts, which our hearts and 
consciences approve, are suited to call forth generous sentiments, to 
breathe patriotism and fortitude through a community. Could I view 
the war in which we are engaged in this light, with what different 
feelings, my friends, should I address you! We might then look up to 
God and commit to him our country with a holy confidence. But, in 
our present state, what can I say to you? I would, but I cannot 
address you in the language of encouragement. We are precipitated 
into a war, which, I think, cannot be justified, and a war which 
promises not a benefit, that I can discover, to this country or to the 
world. 

A solemn question now offers itself. What conduct belongs to a 
good citizen in our present trying condition? To this subject I call 
your serious attention. 

Our condition induces me to begin with urging on you the important 
duty of cherishing respect for civil government, and a spirit of obedience 
to the laws. I am sensible, that many whom I address, consider them- 
selves as called to oppose the measures of our present rulers. Let this 
opposition breathe nothing of insubordination, impatience of authority, 
or love of change. It becomes you to remember, that government is 
a divine institutidh, essential to the improvement of our nature, the 
spring of industry and enterprise, the shield of property and life, the 
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refuge of the weak and oppressed. It is to the security which laws 
afford, that we owe the successful application of human powers. 
Government, though often perverted by ambition and other selfish 
passions, still holds a distinguished rank among those influences by 
which man has been rescued from barbarism, and conducted through 
the ruder stages of society to the habits of order, the diversified 
employments and dependencies, the refined and softened manners, the 
intellectual, moral, and religious improvements of the age in which we 
live. We are bound to respect government, as the great security for 
social happiness ; and we should carefully cherish that habit of obedience 
to the laws, without which the ends of government cannot bo accom- 
plished* All wanton opposition to the constituted authorities ; all 
censures of rulers, originating in a factious, aspiring, or envious spirit ; 
all unwillingness to submit to laws which are directed to the welfare of 
the cbmmunity, should be rebuked and repressed by the frown of public 
indignation. 

It is impossible that all the regulations of the wisest government 
should equally benefit every individual; and sometimes the general 
good will demand arrangements, which will interfere with tho interests 
of particular members or classes of the nation. In such circumstances, 
the individual is bound to regard the inconveniences under which lie 
suffers, as inseparable from a social, connected state ; as the result of tho 
condition which God has appointed, and not as the fault of his rulers ; 
and he should cheerfully submit, recollecting how much more ho 
receives from the community than he is called to resign to it. Dis- 
affection towards a government which is administered with a view to tho 
general welfare, is a great crime ; and such opposition, even to a bad 
government, as springs from and spreads a restless temper, an 
unwillingness to yield to wholesome and necessary restraint, deserves no 
better name. In proportion as a people want a conscientious regard to 
the laws, and are prepared to evade them by fraud, or to arrest their 
operation by violence — in that proportion they need and deserve an 
arbitrary government, strong enough to crush at a blow every symptom 
of opposition. 

These general remarks on the duty of submission, are by no means 
designed to teach that rulers arc never to be opposed. Because I wish 
to g$ard you against that turbulent and discontented spirit, which 
preSpjtates free communities into anarchy, and thus prepares them for 
chains; you will not consider me as asserting that all opposition to 
government, whatever bo the occasion, or whatever the form, is to be 
branded as a crime. The citizen has rights as well as duties. 
Government is instituted for one and a single end, the benefit of tho 
governed, the protection, peace, and welfare of society ; and when it is 
perverted to other objects, to purposes of avarice, ambition, or party 
spirit, we are authorised and even bound to make stich opposition, as is 
suited to restore it to its proper end, to render it as pure as the imper- 
fection of our nature and state will admit. 

The Scriptures have sometimes boon thought to enjoin an unqualified, 
unlimited subjection to the “ higher powers but in the passages which 
seem so to teach, it is supposed that these powers «are “ministers of 
God for good,” are a terror to evil doers, and an encouragement to 
those that do well. When a government wants tins character, when it 
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becomes an engine of oppression, tlie Scriptures enjoin subjection no 
longer. Expediency may make it our duty to obey, but the govern- 
ment lias lost its rights ; it can no longer urge its claims as an ordinance 
of Cod. # # 

There have, indeed, been times, when sovereigns have demanded 
subjection as an unalienable right, and when the superstition of subjects 
has surrounded them with a mysterious sanctity, with a majesty 
approaching the divine. But these days have passed. Under tho robe of 
office, we, my hearers, have learned to see a man like ourselves. Thore 
is no such sacredness in rulers, as forbids scrutiny into their motives, 
or condemnation of their measures. In leaving the common walks of 
life, they leave none of their imperfections behind them. Power has 
cveii a tendency to corrupt, to feed an irregular ambition, to harden the 
heart against the claims and sufferings of mankind. Rulers aro not to 
be viewed with a malignant jealousy ; but they ought to be inspected 
with a watchful, undazzled eye. Their virtues and services are to be 
rewarded with generous praise; and tlieir ciimes, and arts, and 
usurpations, should be exposed with a fearless sincerity, to the indig- 
nation of an injured people. We aro not to bo factious, and neither 
are we to be servile. With a sincere disposition to obey, should be 
united a firm purpose not to be oppressed. 

So far is an existing government from being clothed with an inviolable 
sanctity, that the citizen, in particular circumstances, acquires the 
right, not only of remonstrating, but of employing forco for its destruc- 
tion. This right accrues to him, when a government wantonly disre- 
gards the ends of social union; when it threatens the subversion of 
national liberty and happiness ; and when no relief but force remains to 
the suffering community. This, however, is a right which cannot be 
exercised with too much deliberation. Subjects should very slowly 
yield to the conviction, that rulers have that settled hostility to their 
interests, which authorizes violenco. They must not indulge a spirit of 
complaint, and suffer tlieir passions to pronounce on their wrongs. 
They must remember, that the best government will partake the im- 
perfection of all human institutions, and that if the ends of the social 
compact are in any tolerable degree accomplished, they will be mad 
indeed to hazard the blessings they possess, for the possibility of greater 
good. 

Resistance of established power is so great an evil, civil commotion 
excites such destructive passions, the result is so tremendously uncer- 
tain, that every milder method of relief should first be tried, and fairly 
tried. The last dreadful resort is never justifiable, until the injured 
members of the community are brought to despair of other relief, and 
arts so far united in views and purposes as to be authorized in the hope 
of success. Civil commotion should be viewed as the worst of national 
evils, with the single exception of slavery. I know that this country 
has passed through one civil war, without experiencing the calamitous 
consequences of which I have spoken. . But let us not forget, that this 
was a civil war of a very peculiar character. The government which 
we shook off was not seated in tho midst of us. Our struggle was that 
of nation with nation, rather than of fellow-citizens with one another. 
Our manners and habits tended to give a considerateness and a sta- 
bility to the public mind, which can hardly be expected iu a future 
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struggle. And, in addition to these favourable circumstances, we were 
favoured by Heaven with a leader of incorruptible integrity, of unstained 
purity ; a patriot who asked no glory but that of delivering his country, 
who desited to reign only in the hearts of a free and happy people, 
whose disinterestedness awed and repressed the selfish and ambitious, 
who inspired universal confidence, and thus was a centro and bond of 
union Jo the minds of men in the most divided and distracted periods 
of our country. The name of Washington I may pronounce with 
reverence even in the temple of the almighty ; and it is a name which 
revives tho sinking spirits in this day of our declining glory. From 
a revolution, conducted by such a man, under such circumstances, let 
no conclusions be hastily drawn on the subject of civil commotion. 

It becomes us to rejoice, my friends, that we live under a constitution, 
one great design of which is, to prevent the necessity of appealing to 
force, to give the people an opportunity of removing, without violence, 
those rulers from whom they suffer or apprehend an invasion of rights. 
This is one of the principal advantages of a republic over an absolute 
government. In a despotism, there is no remedy for oppression but 
force. The subject cannot influence public affairs, but by convulsing 
the state. With us, rulers may be changed without the horrors of a 
revolution. A republican government secures to its subjects this im- 
mense privilege, by confirming to them two most important rights — 
the right of suffrage, and the right of discussing with freedom tho 
conduct of rulers. The value of these rights in affording a peaceful 
method of redressing public grievances, cannot be expressed, and tho 
duty of maintaining them, of never surrendering them, cannot be too 
strongly urged. Resign either of these, and no way of escape from 
oppression will be left you but civil commotion. 

From tho important place which these rights hold in a republican 
government, you should consider yourselves bound to support every 
citizen in the lawful exercise of them, especially when an attempt is 
made to wrest them from any, by violent means. At the present time, 
it is particularly your duty to guard, with jealousy, the right of 
expressing with freedom your honest convictions respecting the mea- 
sures of your rulers. Without this, tho right of election is not worth 
possessing. If public abuses may not be exposed, their authors will 
never be driven from power. Freedom of opinion, of speech, and of 
the press, is our most valuable privilege, the very soul of republican 
institutions, the safeguard of all other rights. We may learn its value 
if we reflect that there is nothing which tyrants so much dread. They 
anxiously fetter the press; they scatter spies through, society, that the 
murmurs, anguish, and indignation of their oppressed subjects may bo 
smothered in their own breasts ; that no generous sentiment may be 
nourished by sympathy and mutual confidence. Nothing awakens and 
improves men so much as free communication of thoughts and feelings. 
Nothing can give to public sentiment that correctness which is essential 
to the prosperity of a commonwealth, but the free circulation of truth, 
from the lips and pens of the wise and good. If such men abandon the 
right of free discussion; if, awed by threats, they suppress their 
convictions ; if rulers succeed in silencing every voice but that which 
approves them ; if nothing reaches the people but what will lend support 
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to men in power — farewell to liberty. The form of a free government 
may remain, but the life, the soul, the substance is fled. . 

If these remarks be just, nothing ought to excite greater indignation 
and alarm than the attempts which have lately been made, to destroy 
the freedom of the press. We have lived to hear the strange doctrine, 
that to expose the measures of rulers is treason ; and we have lived to 
seo this doctrine carried into practice. Wo have seen a savage 
populace excited and let loose on men whoso crime consisted in bearing 
testimony against the present war ; and let loose, not merely to waste 
their property, but to tear them from the refuge which the magistrate 
had afforded, and to shed their blood. In this, and in other events, 
there have been symptoms of a purpose to terrify into silence those who 
disapprove the calamitous war under which wo suffer ; to deprive us of 
the only method which is left, of obtaining a wiser and better govern- 
ment. The cry lias been, that war is declared, and all opposition should 
tliorcfore be hushed. A sentiment more unworthy of a free country 
can hardly be propagated. If this doctrine bo admitted, rulers have 
only to declare war, and they are screened at once from scrutiny. At 
the very time when they have armies at command, when their 
patronage is most extended, and their power most formidable, not a 
word of warning, of censure, of alarm must bo heard. The press, 
which is to exposo inferior abuses, must not utter one rebuke, one 
indignant complaint, although our best interests and most valuable 
rights are put to hazard, by an unnecessary war ! Admit this doctrine, 
let rulers once know, that, by placing the country in a state of war. 
they place themselves beyond the only power they dread, the power of 
free discussion, and wo may expect war without end. Our peace and 
all our interests require, that a different sentiment should prevail. We 
should teach our present and all future rulers, that there is no measure 
for which thoy must render so solemn an account to their constituents, 
as for a declaration of war ; that no measure will be so freely, so fully 
discussed ; and that no administration can succeed in persuading this 
people to exhaustT;heir treasure and blood in supporting war, unless it 
be palpably necessary and just. In war, then, as in peace, assert the 
freedom of speech and of the press. Cling to this as the bulwark of all 
your rights and privileges. 

But, my friends, I should not be faithful, were I only to call you to 
hold fast this freedom. I would still more earnestly exhort you not to 
abuso it. Its abuse may be as fatal to our country as its relinquishment. 
If undirected, unrestrained by principle, the press, instead of enlightening, 
depraves the public mind ; and, by its licentiousness, forges chains for 
itself and for the community. The right of free discussion is not the 
right of uttering what we please. Let nothing be spoken or written but 
truth. The influence of the press is exceedingly diminished by its 
gross and frequent misrepresentations. Each party listens with distrust 
to the statements of the other; and the consequence is, that the 
progress of truth is slow, and sometimes wholly obstructed. Whilst wo 
encourage the free expression of opinion, let us unite in fixing the brand 
of infamy on falsehood and slander, wherever they originate, whatever 
be the cause they are designed to maintain. 

But it is not enough that truth be told. It should be told for a good 
end ; not to irritate, but to convince ; not to inflame the bad passions, 
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but to sway the judgment and to awaken sentiments of patriotism. 
Unhappily, the press seems now to bo chiefly prized as an instrument of 
exasperation. Those who have embracod error, aro hardened in their 

? rinciples by the reproachful epithets heaped on them by their adversaries. 

do not mean by this, that political discussion is to be conducted 
tamely, that no sensibility is to be expressed, no indignation to be 
poured forth on wicked men and wicked deeds. But this I mean, — 
that we should deliberately inquire, whether indignation bo deserved, 
before we express it ; and ilio object of expressing, it should ever be, 
not to infuso ill-will, rancour, and fury into the minds of men, but 
to excite an enlightened and conscientious opposition ^ injurious 
measures* . * 

Every good man must mourn that so much is continual! Y^publi shed 
among us, for no other apparent end than to gratify th$ malevolonco of 
one party, by wounding the feelings of tho opposite. The consequence 
is, that an alarming degree of irritation exists in our country. Follow- 
citizens burn with mutual hatred, and some are evidently ripe for" 
outrage and violence. In this feverish state of the public mind, we are 
not to relinquish free discussion, but every man should feel the duty of 
speaking and writing with deliberation. It is the timo to be firm 
without passion. No menace should be omployed to provoke opponents, 
no defiance hurled, no language used, which will, in any measure, 
justify the ferocious in appealing to force. 

Tho sum of my remarks is this. It is your duty to hold fast and to 
assert with firmness those truths and principles on which the welfare of 
your country seems to depend ; but do this with calmness, with a love 
of peace, without ill-will and revenge. Use every opportunity of 
allaying animosities. Discourage, in decided and open language, that 
rancour, malignity, and unfeeling abuse, which so often find their way 
into our public prints. Remember, that in proportion as a people 
become enslaved to their passions* they fall into tho hands of the 
aspiring and unprincipled ; and that a corrupt government, which has 
an interest in deceiving tho people, can desire nothing more favourable 
to their purposes, than a frenzied state of the public mind. 

My friends, in this day of discord, let us cherish and breathe arouml 
us the benevolent spirit of Christianity. Let us reserve to ourselves 
this consolation, that we have added no fuel to the flames, no violence 
to the storms, which threaten to desolate our country. Though 
dishonoured, though endangered, it is still our country. Let us not 
forsake it in this evil day. Let us hold fast the inheritance of our civil 
and religious liberties, which wo have received from our fathers, sealed 
and hallowed by their blood. That those blessings may not be lost, let 
us labour to improve public sentiment, and to exmt men of wisdom and 
virtue to power. Let it be our labour to establish in ourselves and in 
our fellow-citizens the empire of true religion. Let us remember that 
there is no foundation of public liberty but public virtue, that there is 
no method of obtaining God’s protection but adherence to his laws. 

Let us not despair of our country. If all that we wish cannot be 
done for the state, still something may be done. In the good principles, 
in the love of order and liberty, by which so many of our citizens are 
distinguished; in the tried virtue, deliberate prudence, and unshaken 
firmness of the chief magistrate, whom God in his great goodness has 
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given to this Commonwealth ; in the value of the blessings wliidi aro 
at stake ; in the peculiar kindness which God has manifested towards 
our fathers and ourselves; we have motives, encouragements, and 
solemn obligations to resolute, persevering exertion in our different 
spheres, and according to our different capacities, for the public good. 
Thus faithful to ourselves and our country, and using vigorously every 
righteous means for restoring peace and confirming freedom, we may 
confidently leave the issue to the wise and holy providence of Ilim who 
cannot err, and who, we are assured, will accept and reward every 
conscientious effort for his own glory and tho good of mankind. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON DELIVERED SEPT. 18, 1814, WHEN AN INVASION 
BY THE BRITISH FORCES WAS APPREHENDED AT BOSTON. 

A r such a moment as the present, when every mind is fixing a fearful 
attention on the state of the country, it is impossible that a religious 
instructor should escape participation in the common feeling. His 
sacred calling does not reejuiro him to separate himself from tho com- 
munity, to forget that he is a citizen, to put off the feelings of a man. 
The religion which he teaches, inculcates public spirit and a strong and 
tender concern for all by whom ho is surrounded. He would be 
unworthy his sacred function, were he not to love his country, and to 
sympathize with its prosperous and adverse fortunes. The religion 
which it is his duty to dispense, regards men in all their relations, 
and affords instructions suited to every condition, whether of individuals 
or communities. You will not, then, consider me as leaving tho 
province of a religious teacher, if I speak to you of the dangers and 
claims of our country, if I address you as citizens, and attempt to point 
out your duties at the present solemn period. 

The present is indeed a solemn period. The sad revorse which this 
country exhibits, astonishes as well as depresses us. But a few years 
ago, we stood on the height of prosperity. ■ Amidst the storms which 
desolated nations, we were at peace, and the very storms seemed 
freighted with blessings for our tranquil shores. And is it true, that 
from this height wo have sunk so low that our commerce is swept from 
the ocean, that industry has forsaken our cities, that the husbandman 
lias resigned the ploughshare for the sword, that our confidence is 
changed into fear, that the tumult of business has given place to the 
din of arms, that some of our citizens aro perishing in foreign prisons, 
and others shedding their blood on a foreign soil, that hostile fleets 
scatter terror through our coasts and flames through our cities, that no 
man feels secure, that the thought of invasion and slaughter 'mingles 
with the labours of the day and disturbs the slumbers of tlie night, and 
that our national government, impoverished and inefficient, can afford 
us no protection from such imminent danger? Yes — this is true ; we 
need no reasoning to convince us of its truth. We see it in the anxious 
countenance, in the departing family, in the care which removes our 
possessions, in the obstructions and perplexities of business, and in the 
events which every day brings to our ears. At such a moment, it 
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becomes each man to ask himself what are his duties, what the times 
demand from him. in what manner he may contribute to the public 
safety. It is a time for seriousness, for consideration. With prosperity, 
wo should dismiss our levity. The period of duty may to many of us 
be short. Whilst it continues, let it be improved. 

1, The first remark I shall make is, that it becomes every man at 
this solemn moment, to reflect on his own character and life, to inquire 
what he has done to bring down judgments on his country, to confess 
and renounce' his sins, and to resolve on a sincere obedience of God’s 
commands. Wo ought to remember that wo live under a moral 
government, which regards the character of communities as truly as of 
individuals. A nation has reason for foar in proportion to its guilt ; 
and a virtuous nation, sensible of dependence on God, and disposed to 
respect his laws, is assured of his protection. Every peoplo must 
indeed be influenced in a measure by the goneral state of the world, by 
the changes and conflicts .of other communities. When the ocean is in 
tumult, every shore will feel the agitation. But a people faithful to 
God will never be forsaken. In addition to the direct and obvious 
tendency of national piety and virtue to national safety and exaltation, 
a virtuous community may expoct peculiar interpositions of Providence 
for tlieir defence ana prosperity. They are not, indeed, to anticipate 
visible miracles. They are not to imaging, that invading hosts will bo 
annihilated, like Sennacherib’s, by the arm of an angel. But God, we 
must remember, can effect his purposes, and preserve the just, without 
such stupendous interpositions. The hearts of men are in his hand. 
The elements of nature obey his word. He has winds to scatter the 
proudest fleet, diseases to prostrate the strongest army. Consider how 
many events must conspire, how many secret springs must act in 
concert, to accomplish the purposes of the statesman or the plans of tho 
warrior. How often have the best-concerted schemes been twarted, 
the most menacing preparations been defeated, the proud boast of 
anticipated victory been put to shame, by what we call casualty, by a 
slight arid accidental want of concert, by tho error of a chief, or by 
neglect in subordinate agents? Let God determine the defeat of an 
enemy, and we need not fear that means will bo wanting, lie sends 
terror, or blindness, or mad presumption, into the minds of leadors. 
Heaven, earth, and sea, are arrayed to oppose their progress. An 
unconquerable spirit is breathed into the invaded ; and tlic dreaded foe 
seeks his safety in dishonourable flight. 

My friends, if God bo for us, no matter who is against us. Mere 
power ought not to intimidate us ; lie can crush it in a moment. We 
live in a period when God’s supremacy has been remarkably evinced, 
when he has signally confounded the powerful, and delivered the 
oppressed and endangered. At his word, the forged chain has been 
broken ; mighty armies have been dispersed as chaff before the whirl- 
wind ; colossal thrones have been shivered like the brittle clay. God is 
still “wonderful in counsel and excellent in working;” and if he wills 
to deliver us, we cannot be subdued. It is, then, most important that 
we seek God’s favour* And how is his favour to be obtained? I repeat 
it— He is a moral governor, the friend of the righteous, the punisher of 
the wicked; and in proportion as piety, uprightness, temperance, and 
Christian virtue, prevail among us, in that proportion we are assured of 
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his favour and protection. A virtuous people, fighting in defence of 
tlieir altars and firesides, may look to God with confidence. An 
invisible, but Almighty arm surrounds them, an impenetrable shield is 
their shadow and defence. 

It becomes us, then, to inquire, how far have we sustained the 
character of a pious and virtuous people? And whoso heart does not 
accuse him of many sins? Who can look round on his country, and 
not see many proofs of ingratitude to God, and of contempt of his laws? 
Do I speak to any, who, having’ received success and innumerable 
blessings from God, have yet forgotten the Giver? to any who have 
converted abundance into the instrument of excess? to any, who, having 
boon instructed by the Gospel, have yet refused to employ in well-doing 
the bounty of Heaven ? to any, who are living in habits of intemperance, 
impurity, impiety, fraud, or any known sin ? To such I would say, 
You are among the enemies of your country, and, should she fall, 
among the authors of her ruin. Let, then, this season be something 
more than an occasion of formal confession. We owe to ourselves and 
our country deep sorrow for our sins, and those sincere purposes of 
reformation which, more than all things, bring down blessings from 
Heaven. f 

2. Having recommended penitence in general, as suited to the present 
moment, let me particularly rccoifimend one branch of piety which tho 
times demand of us. Let us each be instant and fervent in prayer. 
Let us pray to God, that be will not forsake us in this dark and 
menacing day ; that he will remember the mercy shown to our fathers ; 
that he will crown with success our efforts in defence of our possessions, 
our dwellings, and our temples; that he will breathe an invincible 
courage into our soldiers ; that he will guard and guide our rulers ; 
that lie will turn the invader from our shores ; or, if he shall otherwise 
appoint, that he will bo our shield in battle, and will send us deliverance. 
For these blessings let us daily besiege the mercy-seat of God, deeply 
convinced that he controls the destinies of armies and nations, that he 
givos or withholds success, and that without him, all exertion is 
unavailing. By this it is not intended that we are to do nothing hut 
pray ; that we are to leave our shores without defence, or neglect any 
means of security. God gives us powers that we should exert, weapons 
that we should wield them. We are to employ every resource which he 
grants us ; but, having done this, we must remember that on God, not 
on ourselves, depends the result of our exertions. The race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. God gives victory, 
and to him let every eye and heart be directed. You who have no 
other weapons, contend with your prayers for your country. — It will 
not be imagined from these remarks, that by importunity of prayer 
God can be bent to favour an unjust cause. But when our cause is 
just ; when, instead of waging offensive war, we gather round our city 
and shores for defence, we may be assured that sincere prayer, united 
with sincero purposes of obedience, will not be lost. Prayer is a proper 
and appointed acknowledgment of our dependence, an essential means 
and branch of piety ; and they who neglect it, have no reason to hope 
the protection which they will not implore. Let us, then, take 
heed, lest the tumult of military preparation make us forgetful of the 
Author of all good; lest in collecting armies and raising walls of 
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defence, wo forsake the footstool of the Almighty, the only giver oi 
victory. 

3. This is a time when we should all bring clearly and strongly 
to our minds our duties to our country, and should cherish a strong 
and ardent attachment to the public good. The claims of country have 
been felt and obeyed even in the rudest ages of society. The com- 
munity to which we belong is commended by our very nature to 
our affection and service. Christianity, in enjoining a disinterested 
and benevolent Spirit, admits and sanctions this sentiment of nature, 
this attachment to the land of our fathers, the land of our nativity. It 
only demands,! that our patriotism be purified from every mixture of 
injustice towards foreign nations. Within this limit wo cannot too 
ardently attach ourselves to the welfare of our country. Especially in 
its penis, we should fly to its rescue with filial zeal and affection, 
resolved to partake its sufferings, and prepared to die in its defence. 
The present moment, my friends, calls on us for this fervent patriotism. 
The question now is, not whether we will carry invasion, slaughter, and 
desolation into an unoffending province ; not whether we will give our 
strength and wealth to the prosecution of unprincipled plans of conquest, 
hut whether we will dqfend our firesides and altars, whethor we will 
repel from our shores an hostile army. On this question our duty is 
clear. However unjustifiable may have been the measures by which we 
have been reduced to this mournful extremity, our right to our soil and 
our possessions remains unimpaired ; the right of defence can never bo 
wrested from us; and never, whilst God gives means of resistance, 
ought we to resign our country to the clemency of a foe. Our duties 
as patriots and Christians are plain. Whilst wo disclaim all share in 
the guilt of that war which is bursting on our shores, we should resolve, 
that we will be true to ourselves, to our fathers, and to posterity, that 
wo will maintain the inheritance which wo have received, that whilst 
God gives us power we will not receive law as a conquered people. 

We should animate our patriotism at this moment, of danger, by 
reflecting that we have a country to contend for which deserves every 
effort and sacrifice. As members of this Commonwealth, in particular, 
we have every motive to invigorate our hearts and hands. We have 
the deeds of our fathers, their piety and virtues, and their solicitude for 
the rights and happiness of their posterity, to awaken our emulation. 
How invaluable the inheritance they have loft us, earned by their toils 
and defended by their blood! < Our populous cities and cultivated fields, 
our schools, colleges, and churches, our equal laws, our unoorrupted 
tribunals of justice, our spirit of enterprise, and our habits of order and 
peace, all combine to form a commonwealth as rich in blessings and 
privileges as the history of the world records. We possess, too, the 
chief glory of a state, many virtuous and disinterested citizens, a chief 
magistrate who would adorn any country and any age, enlightened 
statesmen, and* I trust, a fearless soldiery. Such a community de- 
serves our affection, our honour, our zeal, the vigour of our arms, and 
the devotion of our lives. If we look back to Sparta, Athens, and 
Home, we shall find, that, in the institutions of this Commonwealth, 
wo have sources of- incomparably richer blessings than those republics 
conferred on their citizens in their proudest days ; and yet Sparta, and 
Home, and Athens, inspired a love stronger than death. In the day 
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of their danger, every citizen offered his breast as a bulwark, every 
citizen felt himself the property of his country. It is true, a base alloy 
mingled witii the patriotism of ancient times, and God forbid that a 
sentiment so impure should bum in our breasts, A God forbid, that like 
the Greek and the Roman we should carry fire and slaughter into other 
countries, to build up a false fleeting glory at home. But whilst we 
take warning by their excesses, let us catch a portion of their fervour, 
and learn to live, not for ourselves, but for that country whose honour 
and interest God has entrusted to our care, 

4. The times especially demand of us, that we cherish a spirit of for- 
titude, courage, and resolution. The period of danger is the time to 
arm the mind with all the force and energy of which it is susceptible. 
In communities, as in individuals, there is a proneness to excessive 
alarm. Especially when untried, unexperienced dangers approach, 
imagination is prone to enlarge them ; a panic spreads like lightning 
from breast to breast, and before a blow is struck, a people are subdued 
by their fears. There is a rational fear, which we ought to cherish, a 
fear which views in all its dimensions approaching peril, and prepares 
with vigilance every means of defence. At the present moment we 
ought not to shut our eyes on our danger. Our enemy is formidable, 
A veteran army, trained to war, accustomed to success, fresh from 
conquest, and led by experienced commanders, is not to be despised, 
even if inferior in numbers, and even if it have received a temporary 
check. But such an army owes much of its formidableness to the fear- 
less spirit which habit has fostered ; and the best weapon, under Provi- 
dence, which we can oppose to it, is the same courage, nurtured by 
reflection, by sentiments of honour, and by tho principles of religion. 
Courage indeed is not always invincible, and when God destines a 
nation to bondage, the valour of the hero is unavailing. But it is 
generally true, that a brave people, contending in a just cause, possess 
m their courage the plodge of success. The instrument by which God 
rescues nations, is their own undaunted resolution. Let us, then, 
cherish in ourselves and others, a firm and heroic spirit. Let us forti- 
fy our minds, by reflecting on the justice of our cause, that wo aro 
standing on our own shores, and defending invaded rights. Let us 
show tliat our love of peace has not originated in timidity, and that the 
spirit of our fathers still lives in their sons. Let us call to the support 
of our resolution the principles of religion. Devoting ourselves to God, 
and engaging in this warfare from a sense of duty, let us feel that we 
are under His protection, that in the heat of battle he is near us, that 
life and death await his word, and that death, in a service which he 
approves, is never untimely and is never to be shunned. Let us con- 
sider tliat life at best is short, and its blessings transitory, that its great 
end is to train us to virtue and to prepare us for heaven, and that we 
had far better resign it at once than protract it by baseness or unmanly 
fear. Death awaits us all, and happy he who meets it in the discharge 
of duty. Most happy and most honoured of men is the martyr to re- 
ligion, who seafe with liis blood those truths, on which human virtue, 
consolation and hope depend ; and next to him, happy is the martyr to 
the cause of his country, who, in obedience to God, opposes his breast 
to the sword of her invaders, and repays with life the protection she has 
afforded. 
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5. I have thus, ifly friends, set before you your duties to God and 
your country, in this period of danger. Let me close with offering a 
few remarks on your duties to your enemies. You will remember that 
we profess a religion, which emoins benevolence towards all mankind, 
even towards Our .personal and national foes. Let not our patriotism 
be sullied with malignant passions. Whilst we defend our shores with 
courage, let us not cherisb hatred towards our invaders. We should 
not open our ear to every idle tale of their outrages nor heap calumnies 
on their heads because they are enemies. The brave are generous. 
True courage needs not malignity to feed and inflame it Especially 
whon our foe is an illustrious nation, which for ages has defended and 
nurtured the interests of religion, science, and humanity ; a nation to 
which grateful Europe is now offering acknowledgments for the pro- 
tection which she has extended over the oppressed, and for the vigour 
with which she has co-operated in prostrating the bloody and appalling 
power of the usurper ; — when such a nation is our foe, we should feel it 
unworthy and debasing to encourage a rancorous and vindictive spirit. 
True, she is sending her armies to our shores ; but let us not forget, 
that our own government first sent slaughter and conflagration into her 
unoffending provinces. Let not approaching danger disturb our 
recollections, or unsettle our principles. If we are to meet her armies 
in battle, which God in his mercy forbid, let us meet them with that 
magnanimity, which is candid ana just even to its foes. Let us fight, 
not like beasts of prey to glut revenge, but to maintain our rights, to 
obtain an honourable peace, and to obtain a victory which shall be 
signalized by clemency as well as by valour. God forbid, that our 
conflicts should add fury to those bad passions and national antipathies, 
which have helped to bring this country to its present degraded and 
endangered condition. 

I have placed before you your duties. God give you grace to 
perform them. In this day of danger, we know not what is before us ; 
but this we know, that the path of piety, of virtue, of patriotism, and 
manly courage, leads to glory and to immortality. No enemy can 
finally injure us, if we are true to God, to our country, to mankind. 
In such a cause as ours, I trust, prosperity and victory will be granted 
us by the Almighty Disposer. But whether success or disaster await us, 
we know that the world is passing away, and that all of us will soon bo 
placed beyond the reach of its changes. Let us not, then, be elated 
or depressed 5 but with a firm and equal mind, let us acquit ourselves 
as men and Christians in our several spheres, looking upward to heaven 
os our rest and reward. 
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[The Rev. S. C. Thacher, late Minister of the New South Church in Boston, died at Moulinex lx 
France, Jan. 2, 1818, Altai. 32. He had long been absent from his country, and had visited the 
Cape of Good Hope, for the recovery of his health. The following sketch of his character Is 
taken 'from a discourse delivered in the church where he had been accustomed to officiate, the 
Sunday after the accounts of hi* death were received. ] 

The news of . Mr. Thacher’s death, although not unexpected, spread an 
unusual gloom through the large circle in which he moved and was 
known. When we thought of his youth and virtues, of the place which 
he had filled and of the confidence he had inspired, of his sickness and 
sufferings, of his death in a distant land, and of the hopes which died 
with him, we could not but speak of his removal as mysterious, dark, 
untimely. My own mind participated at first in the general depression ; 
but in proportion as I have reflected on the circumstances of this event, 

1 have seen in them a kindness, which I overlooked in the first moments 
of sorrow ; and though in many respects inscrutable, this dispensation 
now wears a more consoling aspect. 

I now see in our friend a young man uncommonly ripe in under- 
standing and virtue, for whom God appointed an early immortality. 
Ills lot on earth was singularly happy ; for I have never known a 
minister more deeply fixed in the hearts of his people. But this 
condition had its perils. With a paternal concern for his character, 
God sent adversity, and conducted him to the end of his being by a 
rougher but surer way, a way trodden and consecrated by the steps of 
the best men before him. He was smitten by sudden sickness ; but 
even here the hand of God was -gentle upon him. His sickness, whilst 
it wasted the body, bad no powor over the spirit. His understanding 
retained its vigour; and his heart, as I often observed, gained new 
sensibility. Ilis sufferings, by calling forth an almost unprecedented 
kindness in his parishioners, furnished him with new and constant 
occasions of pious gratitude, and perhaps he was never so thankful to 
the Author of his being, as during his sickness. 

lie was indeed removed at length from the kind offices of his friends. 
But this event was fitted, and, may I not say, designed, to strengthen 
his connexion with God, and to prepare him for the approaching disso- 
lution of all earthly ties. 1 now see him tossed on the ocean ; but bis 
heart is fixed on the Rock of Ages. He is borne to another hemisphere, 
but everywhere he sees the footsteps $,nd feels the presence of God. 
New constellations roll over his head, but they guide his mind to the 
same Heaven, which was his hope at home. I see him at the extremity 
of Africa, adoring God in the new creation which spreads around him, 
and thanking him with emotion for the new strength which that mild 
atmosphere communicated; I see him, too, in the trying sdene which 
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followed, when he withered and shrunk like a frail plant undor the 
equinoctial sun, , still building piety on suffering, and growing in 
submission as hope declined, lie does hot indeed look without an 
occasional sinking the heart, sjmdderings of nature, to 

a foreign < Bq» he ’jgefoOmbew, that from 

every ' the spirit which 
reKgioq W ' tioiy, will find its native 

countryiV'^|te^joes' ' not indeed emotion of home,— a 

thOught^Ji^ trying to i sick ahd! djihg naan, in a bud of strangers! 
Rut adores seeU^to him a bond 

of uu^wdEt^^ '<io4 'he wfc fwJtef .in coimhit^g them to 

His lengtli ; J :«ie .Mm expire* hut' not until 

suffei^^&^dbiib^ts, work of '-fSfejp^lthd ftmlmtopn. ■ His end is 
tranquC his own mild Spirit 5 and t follow him^uot to the tomb, 
for that limits body is not he, but tq tile, , society of the just made 
perfecfc}^ ^is pain* are now pa&t, He has found a better home than 
this nativity and earthly residence. Without the tossings of 

another Voyage, ;fce has entered a secure haven. The fever no longer 
burns in hfs yeihs; the hollow and deep voice no longer sends forth 
ominous sonpak’ 5 disease and death, having accomplished their purpose, 
liave^mft Ibeir power, and he remembers, with m^titude, the kind 
se#rity 4 ww conducted him to a nobler JtJ» tfesm that which 

they topk away. Such is the aspect which this dispensation now 
wears; how, different from that which it first presented 4o senso and 
imagination, , . ' ' ' • ' v - » \ 

tet me pay a short tribute to his memoir. It is- a duty which T 
perform With a melancholy pleasure. His character was one, which it 
is soothing to remember. Itcomes over the mind, like the tranquillizing 
breath of spring. It asks no embellishment It would; be injured by 
a strained and laboured eulogy. 

The character of our friend was distinguished by blandness, mildness, 
equableness, and harmony. All the elements were tempered in him 
kindly and happily. He passed through the storms, tumults, and 
collisions of human life, with a benignity akin to that which marked 
our perfect Guide and Example. ' This! mild and bland temper spread 
itself over the whole man. ^ ftis manners, his understanding, lys piety, 
aft receded a hue from it, just as a soft atmosphere communicates its 
own tender and tranquil character to every object and scene viewed 

mildness he united firmness. Hfcfrarposcs, whilst 
mainta&^ Without violence, were never surrendered but to conviction. 
H» opinions, though ^defended with singular c^oimVfee would have 
scaled with Me possessedthe only trudlffigidiy^ that which 

results front p^posiS^^abitusIfei, lofty standard of foaling and action ; 
and, accordingly^' whicn he celled forth Was always tempered 
with respect. Ho wlp ^e of the last m^u f to be approached with a rude 
familiarity. , : ’•V/^Vj-V.v' V 1 Vf ^ 

llis piety Was hJfei^Vs.n&nent It h^J stnici ll 1 mgh and entwined 
itself wit&Sf$s lirhfOwVdijjfPi ofe&tjfp^tion, I have seen 

how intnnat^[; 'jSbd Wai ^present w him. Bu^iMs piety partook of the 
general -^n^ament 'Of : ,lds mind. It Wife worm, but not heated; 
earnest, bhi tranquil ; a habit, not an impulse; the air which lie 
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breathed, not a tempestuous wind, giving occasional violence to his 
emotions. A constant dew seemed to distil on him from heaven, giving 
freshness to his devout sensibilities ; but it was a gentle influence, seen 
not in its falling, but in its fruits, Hispiity appeared chiefly in 
gratitude and submission, sentiments peculiarly suited to such a mind 
as his. He felt strongly that God had erosmed hiijife with peculiar 
goodness ; and yet, when his blessings iiritMraw»i„ his acquiescence 

was as deep ana sincere as his thankfulness. Bis devotional exercises 
in public were particularly striking. . He came to the mercy4eat as owe 
who was not a stranger there, He seemed to inherit from his venerable 
father the gift of prayer. His acts of adoration discovered a mind 
penetrated by the majesty and purity of Gcd; hpt his sublime 
conceptions of these attributes, were always tern] ered and softened by 
a souse of the divine benignity. The Paternal character of God, was 
not only his belief but had become a part of his n ind. He never forgot 
that he “worshipped the Father,” His firm conviction of the strict 
and proper unity of the divine nature, taught him to unite and 
concentrate in his conception of the Father, all that is lovely and 
attractive, as well as all that is solemn and venerable ; and the general 
effect of his prayers, was to diffuse a devout calmness, a filial confidence, 
over the minds of his pious hearers. 

His understanding was of a high order ; active, vigorous, and patient ; 
capable of exerting itself with success on every subject; collecting 
materials and illustrations from every scene ; and stored with a rich 
various knowledge, which few have accumulated at so early an ago. 
II is understanding, however, was in harmony with his whole character. 
It was not so much distinguished by boldness, rapidity, and ardour, as 
by composed energy, judiciousness, and expansiveness. His views 
were often original and ofteu profound, but were especially marked by 
justness, clearness, and compass of thought. I have never known a 
man, so young, of riper judgment, of more deliberate investigation, and 
of more comprehensive views of all the bearings and connections of a 
subject, ou which he was called to decide. He was singularly free from 
the error into which young preachers most readily fall, of overstating 
arguments, and exaggerating and straining the particular topics which 
they wish to enforce. But in avoiding extravagance, he did not fill 
into tameness. There was a force and freshness in his conceptions ; 
and even when lie communicated the thoughts of others, lie first 
grafted them on his own mind, so that they had the raciness of a native 
growth, llis opinions were the results of much mental action, of many 
comparisons, of large and liberal thinking, of looking at a subject on 
every sido ; and they were expressed with those limitations which long 
experience suggests to others. He read with pleasure the bold and 
brilliant speculations of more adventurous mindsr; but he reserved his 
belief for evidence* * for truth; ^and the most valuable gift of the 
understanding be an enlarged, discriminatiug jtidgment, then his was a 
most highly gifted mind. 

From a mind so balanced, we could hardly expert that fervid olo- 
qucnco which electrizes an assembly, ^ ipakes the speaker for a 
moment an absolute Sovereign over the iouls of men. His influence, 
like that of the great powers in the natural world, was: mild and 
noiseless, but penetrating and enduring. That oratory which over- 

vol. 11. 2 B 
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whelms and bears us away like a torrent, almost always partakes of 
exaggeration and extravagance, and could not easily be reconciled with 
the distinguishing properties of his mind. — His imagination was fruitful 
and creative ; but, in accordance with his whole character, it derived its 
illustrations more frequently from regions of beauty than of grandeur, 
and it imparted a colouring at once nch and >soft, and a peculiar grace 
to every subject susceptible of ornament. — His command over languago 
was great His style was various, vigorous, unborrowed ; abounding in 
felicities <rf expression, and singularly free from that triteness and that 
monotonous structure, which the habit of rapid composition on familiar 
subjects almost forces on the preacher, and which so often enervate tho 
most powerful and heart- stirring truths. — His character j»s a preacher, 
needs no other testimony than the impression left on his constant and 
most enlightened hearers. To these, who could best judge of his 
intellectual resources, and of his devotion to his work, his public services 
were more and more interesting. They tell us of the affluence of his 
thoughts, of the beauty of his imagery, of the tenderness and earnestness 
of his persuasion,, of the union ot judgment and sensibility in his 
discourses, and of the wisdom with which he displayed at the same 
moment the sublimity and practicableness of Christian virtue. They 
tell Us, that the early ripeness of his mind did not check its growth ; 
but that every yiar enlarged his treasures and powers. Their tears 
and countenances tell us, more movingly than words, their deep sorrow, 
now that they shall hear his voice no more. 

Of his social character I need not speak to you. No one who ever 
met him in a friendly circle, can easily forget the attraction of his 
manners and conversation. He carried into society a cheerfulness and 
sunshine of the soul, derived partly from constitution, and partly from 
his bright, confiding views of religion ; a delicacy, which instinctively 
shrunk from wounding the feelings of the humblest human being ; a 
disposition to sympathise with every innocent enjoyment; and tho 
power of communicating with ease and interest the riches of his mind. 
Without effort, he won the hearts of men to a singular degree. Never 
was man more universally beloved. Even in sickness and in foreign 
lands, ho continued to attract friends ; and it is our consolation to know, 
that he drew from strangers much of that kindness which blessed him 
at home. 

In his sickness, I was particularly struck with his submission to God, 
and his affection forjup people. His submission seemed entire. There 
was no Ulloy of impatience or distrust. His sickness was a severe trial ; 
for his heart was bound up in his profession, and . if in anything his 
ambition was excessive, it was in his desire to enrich his mind by 
laborious study. > He felt deeply his privation, and he looked for wan l 
to an early death as a probable event But he bowed to Providence 
without a murmur; lie spoke only of the Divine goodness. “ I am in 
God’s hand, and his will be done,” were familiar sentiments, not uttered 
with commonplace and mechanical formality, but issuing, as his tones 
and countenan(^;®aGQyered, from the very depths of his heart. A 
firmer apd calmer sij&nussion could hardly have been formed by a long 
life of suffering. ' ■ ; s ' 

His feelings towards the congregation which ho served, seemed at 
times too sfrong for the self-possession and calmness by which he was 
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characterized. Their kindness overpowered him. The only tears 
which I saw start from his eyes, flowed from this source. In my last 
interview with him, a day or two beforo his voyage, I said to him, “ I 
trust that you will return, but I fear you cannot safely continue your 
pastoral relation. We have, however, another employment for you, 
in which you may be useful and happy.” He answered, “ If 1 got 
strength I shall use it for my people, I am willing to hazard my life 
for their sakes. I would preach to. them, although the effort should 
shorten my days/' He added, ** Should I forsake them after the 
kindness I have received, the cause of religion and of the ministry 
might suffer ; and to this cause I ought and am willing to make any 
sacrifices.” — Such is a brief sketch of bur lamented friend. He was 
one of the most blameless men, of the most devoted ministers, and of 
the fairest examples of the distinguishing virtues of Christianity. 



A SERMON, 

PREACHED IN BOSTON* APRIL A, 1810, THE DAY OF THE 
PUBLIC FAST. 


This discourse vras written without any view to publication, and I send & to the press not without 
reluctance and hesitation, But men, whom 1 love and venerate, have expressed a conviction, that 
It is suited to excite in some degree, that sense Of Our notional danger, and that devotion to the 
public good, on which the safety of our country depends. 1 submit to their judgment; and I shall 
thank God from the heart, if their expectations ere, In any degree fulfilled. 

Some of the sentiments here expressed* have been derived from a late publication, entitled, “ A 
Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Government” a production abounding in 
vigorous thought and elevated feeling. This work carries within itself striking marks of authenticity 
and truth. One can hardly read it without the impression, that the author is describing what he 
himself saw. His representations agree with the accounts of France which I have received from 
other publications, and from gentlemen who have lately returned from that country. 1 have often 
heard that the partialities of this author, when he visited Europe, were on the side of France. I 
have heard hut one sentiment respecting the letter itself, that its statements are as correct, as they 
are solemn and affecting. 

I have been led in this discourse to dwell on a very painful subject, the corruption of France and 
her government. Some passages' will be found to breathe an Indignant spirit; but, 1 hope, it is un 
indignation originating in Christian benevolence. I hope that not one line is tinctured w ith malice 
or revenge. It ia my earnest desire to cherish In myself, and to communicate to others, the 
universal good-will of my Lord and Saviour; to have my abhorrence of depravity mingled with pity 
and sorrow for the depraved. 

I suppose that there are some minds which will not readily receive ell my representations. But 
where l cannot convince, I hope that I shall rot. irritate, for 1 have laboured to avoid it; and 1 con- 
fidently trusty that no good man will accuse me of adding fuel to the fires of rage and discord, 
which threaten to consume our country. ' 


Matthew xvi. 3i “ Can ye not discern the signs of the times?” 

It is the design of a day of fasting to produce ip a people a souse < f 
their dependence on Goa ; and a deep, penitent Conviction of those sins, 
bj which they have exposed themselves to his displeasure. This is a 
day on which it becomes ns to contemplate our situation with serious- 
ness ; to inquire into our dangers ; to ask ourselves whether we have 
not provoked divine judgments, and whether divine judgments are not 
hanging over us; and to implore with humble importunity the forgive- 
ness and blessing of Him, whose word fixes the destinies of nations ; 
whose good providence has been our refuge in the past, whose favour is 
our only hope for the future. 

Perhaps, my friends, we have never before assembled on a day of 
fasting, when we have had such reason for apprehension and humiliation 
as at this time. The world is in tears. The feirest portions of the 
earth, the abodes of civilization and refinement, are laid waste. The 
storm of war and oppression is spreading its fury and desolation. We 
not only hear it at a distance, it approaches us, and threatens all wc 
hold dear. Nation after nation is falling with a portentous sound; 
while the conqueror discovers no symptoms of being wearied with his 
work. It is not enough that so many thousands of victims have bled 
on the altar of his ambition. It is not enough that so many ancient 
thrones have fallen at his feet. Every new acquisition serves but to 
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enlarge his views, aud is regarded but as the pledge and promise of 
wider domination. 

At this awful period, well may we fear. The stoutest heart may ho 
excused, if it trembles at the scenes which open before us. On this 
day, when our sins and dangers as a people are the very objects on 
which we ought to fix attention, mV mind is irresistibly impelled to 
dwell on the judgments of God* which are abroad in the earth, and on 
tho ground we have for apprehending that these judgments will visit 
us also. In discoursing on these Subjects, I do not feel that I am 
departing from my province as a minister of Christ. As Christians, wo 
ought to have a strong and lively sensibility to the miseries of tho world 
in which we live, and especially to the miseries which threaten our- 
selves, and all whom we love. As Christians, we have the deepest 
concern in the present state of the world ; for the interests of religion 
and morality , as well as national independence and prosperity, are 
threatened by the great enemy of mankind. 

I have been led to select the words of the text on the present occasion, 
as it appears to me that the reproach, which they contain, applies 
strongly to this country. It may be said of us, as of the ancient Jews, 
that wo " do not discern the signs of tho times — that we are insensiblo 
to tho peculiar character and features of the ago in which we live. I 
will not say, that the present age is as strongly marked or distinguished 
from all other ages, as that in which Jesus Christ appeared: but with 
that single exception, perhaps the present ago is the most eventful 
period the world has ever known.' We live in times which have no 
parallel in past ages ; in times when the human character has almost 
assumed a new form ; in times of peculiar calamity, of thick darkness, 
and almost of despair. But to me it appears, that as a people we “ do 
not discern the signs of the times — that we have no just impression 
of tho awful, disastrous state of the world ; and it is this insensibility 
which strikes me as one of the most alarming symptoms in oiir condition. 
The danger is so vast, so awful and so obvious, that the blindness and 
indifference which prevail, argue infatuation, and give room for appre- 
hension, that nothing can rouse us to those efforts, by which alone the 
danger can bo averted. 

Am I asked, what there is so peculiar, and so tremendous, in the 
times in which wo live? My sentiments on this subject I shall now 
offer, I hope from pure motives, with the spirit of Christian bonevolcnce, 
not wishing to force my views on others, but to excite serious, impartial 
attention to a subject, which almost overwhelms me with its solemnity 
and importance. Am I then asked, what there is so peculiar, and so 
tremendous in our times? — I answer: In the very heart of Europe, in 
the centre of the civilized world, a new power has suddonly arisen, 
on the ruins of old institutions, peculiar in its character, and most 
ruinous in its influence. We there see a nation, which, from its situa- 
tion, its fertility, and population, has always held a commanding rank 
in Europe, suddenly casting off the form of government, the laws, tho 
habits, the spirit, by which it was assimilated to surrounding nations, 
and by which it gave to surrounding nations the power of restraining 
it ; and all at once assuming a new form, and erecting a new govern- 
ment, free in namo and profession, but holding at its absolute disposal 
the property and life of every subjoct, and directing all its energies. 
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to the subjugation of foreign countries. We seo the supreme power of 
this nation passing in rapid succession from one hand to another. — But 
its object never changes. We see it dividing and corrupting by its 
arts, and then overwhelming by its arms, the nations which surround 
it. We see one end steadily kept in view — the creation of an irresist- 
ible military power. For this end, we see every man, in the primo of 
life, subjected to military service. We see military talent everywhere 
excited, and by every means rewarded, The arts of life, agriculture, 
commerce, all are of secondary value. In short, we soe a mighty 
nation sacrificing every blessing, in the prosecution of an unprincipled 
attempt at universal conquest. 

The result, you well know. The surrounding nations, unprepared 
for this new conflict, and absolutely incapacitated, by their old habits 
and institutions, to meet this new power on equal terms, have fallen in 
melancholy succession ; and each, as it has fallen, has swelled by its 
plunder, the power and rapacity of its conquerors. We now behold 
this nation triumphant over continental Europe. Its armies are im- 
mensely numerous ; yet the number is not the circumstance which ren- 
ders them most formidable! These armies have been trained to 
conquest by the most perfect discipline. At their head are generals, 
who have risen only by military merit. They are habituated to victory, 
and their enemies are habituated to defeat. 

AH this immense power is now centred in one hand, wielded by one 
mind,— * mind, formed in scenes of revolution and blood, — a mind, 
most vigorous and capacious ; but whose capacity is filled with plans of 
dominion and devastation. It lias not room for one thought of mercy. 
The personal character of Napoleon is of itself sufficient to inspire the 
gloomiest forebodings. But in addition to his lust for power, ho is 
almost impelled by the necessity of his circumstances, to carry on the 
bloody work of conquest. His immense armies, the only foundations 
of his empire, must be supported. Impoverished France, however, 
cannbt give them support. They must therefore live on the spoils of 
other nations. But the nations which they successively spoil, and whose 
industry and arts they extinguish, cannot long sustain them. Hence 
they must pour themselves into new regions. Hence plunder, devasta- 
tion, and new conquests, are not merely the outrages of wanton bar- 
barity; they are essential even to the existence of this tremendous 
power. 

What overwhelming, disheartening prospects are these! In tho 
midst of Christendom, this most sanguinary power has reared its head, 
and holds the world in defiance ; and now let me ask, How are wo im- 
pressed in these dark, disastrous times? Here is enough to rend the 
heart of sensibility. Here is every form of misery. We are called to 
sympathize with fallen greatness, with descendants of ancient sove- 
reigns, hurled from their thrones, and cast out to contempt; and if 
these will not move us, our sympathy is demandod by a wretched pea- 
santry, driven from their humble roofs, and abandoned to hunger and 
unsheltered The decaying city, the desolated country, the 

weeping widow, the forsaken orphan, call on us for our tears. Nations 
broken in spirit, yet forced to smother their sorrows, call on us, with a 
silent eloquence, to feel for their wrongs ; — and how are we moved by 
these scenes of ruin, horror, and alarm? l)ocs there not, my fi lends. 
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prevail among us a cold indifference, as if all this were nothing to us, 
as if no tie of brotherhood bound us to these sufferers? Are we not 
prone to follow the authors of this ruin with an admiration of their 
power and success, which almost represses our abhorrence of their 
unsparing cruelty? 

But we are not merely insensible to the calamities of other nations. 
Tliero is a still stranger, insensibility to our own dangers. We eoem de- 
termined to believe that this storm will spend all its force at a distance. 
The idea, that we are marked out as* victims of this all-destroying des- 
potism, that our turn is to come , and perhaps is near, — this idea strikes on 
most minds as a fiction. Our own deep interest in the present conflict 
is unfelt by some, who feel as they ought for other nations. 

It is asked, What has a nation so distant as America, to fear from 
the power of France? I answer: The history of all ages teaches us, 
all our knowledge of human nature teaches us, that a nation of vast and 
unrivalled power is to be feared by all the world. I 1 ] veil had Franco 
attained her present greatness under a long-established government, 
without any of the habits which the revolution has formed, the world 
ought to view her with trembling jealousy. What nation ever enjoyed 
such power without abusing it? But France is not a common nation. 
We must not apply to her common rules. Conquest is her trade, her 
business, her recreation. The lust of power is the very vital principle 
of this new nation. Her strength is drained out to supply her armies : 
— her talents exhausted in preparing schemes of wider domination. 
War, war is tho solemn note which resounds through every depart- 
ment of the state. And is such a nation to be viewed with indifference, 
with unconcern? Have we nothing to fear, because au ocean rolls be- 
tween us ? 

Will it be said that the conquoror has too much work at home to care 
for America? He has indeed work at home; but unhappily for this 
country, that work ever brings us to his view. There is one work, one 
object, which is ever present to the mind of Napoleon. It mingles with 
ali his thoughts. It is his dream by night, his care by day. He did 
not forgot it on the shores of the Baltic, or the banks of the Danube. — 
The ruin of England is the first, the most settled purpose of his heart. 
That nation is the only barrier to his ambition. In the opulence, the 
energy, the public spirit, the liberty of England, he sees the only ob- 
stacles to universal dominion. England once fallen, and the civilized 
world lies at his feet. England erect, and there is one asylum for vir- 
tuo, magnanimity, freedom; one spark which may set the world on 
fire; ono nation to encourage the disaffected, to hold up to the op- 
pressed tho standard of revolt. England therefore is the great objoct of 
the hostile fury of the French emperor. England is tho great end 
of his plans; and his plans, of course, embrace all nations which 
come in contact with England; which love or hate her, which can 
give her support, or contribute to her downfall. 

We then, we may be assured, are not overlooked by Napo'eon. Wo 
are a nation sprung from England. We have received from her our 
laws, and many of our institutions. We speak her language, and in 
her language we dare to express the indignation which she feels at 
oppression. Besides, we have other ties which connect us with England. 
We are a commercial people, commercial by habit, commercial by our 
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very situation, lit it no nation can be commercial without maintainin'* 
some connexion with England, without haying many common interests 
with her, without strengthening the foundations of her greatness. 
England is tho great emporium of the world ; and tho conqueror knows, 
that it is cnly by extinguishing the commerce of tho world, by bringing 
every commercial nation to bear his yoke, that he can fix a mortal 
wound on ^England. Besides, we are the neighbours of some of the 
most valuable English colonies, and can exert an important influence on 
those channels of her commerce, those sources of her opulence. 

Can we then suppose that the ambitious, the keen-sighted Napoleon 
overlooks us in his scheme of universal conquest ; that ho wants nothing 
of us, and is content that we should prosper and be at peace, because 
we are so (distant from his throne? Has be not already told us, that 
we must embark in his cause? Has he not himself declared war for us 
against England? 

Will it be said, ho wants not to conquer us, but only wishes us to bo 
his allies. Allies of France ! Is there a man who does not shudder 
at the thought! Is there one who had not rather struggle nobly, and 
perish under her open enmity, than be crushed by the embrace of her 
friendship ,— her alliance ! To show you the happiness of her alliance, 
1 will mot carry you back to Venice, Switzerland, Holland. Their 
expiring groans are almost forgotten amidst later outrages. Spain, 
Spain is the ally to whom I would diroct you. Are you lovers of 
treachery, perfidy, rapacity, and massacre ? then aspire after the honour 
which Spam has forfeited, and become the ally of Franco. 

Will it be said that these evils are political evils, and that it is not 
the province of a minister of religion, to concern himself with temporal 
affairs? Did I think, my friends, that only political evils were to be 
dreaded; did I believe that the minds , the character , the morals , the 
religion of our nation would remain untouched ; did I see in French 
domination nothing but the loss of your wealth, your luxuries, your 
splendour ; could I hope that it would loavo unsullied your purity of 
faith and manners, I would be silent.* But religion and virtue, as well 
as liberty and opulence, wither under the power of France. The French 
revolution was founded in infidelity, impiety, and atheism. This is tho 
spirit . of her chiefs, her most distinguished men ; and this spirit she 
breathes, wherever sko has influence. It is the most unhappy effect of 
French domination, that it degrades tho human character to tho lowest 
point. No manly virtues grow under this baleful, malignant star. 
France begins her conquests by corruption, by venality, by bribes ; and 
where she succeeds, her deadly policy secures her from commotion, by 
quenching all those generous sentiments, which produce revolt under 
oppression. The conqueror thinks his work not half finished, until the 
mind is conquered , — its enorgy broken, its feeling for the public welfare 
subdued. Suchare the effects of subjection to Fiance, or what is tho 
same thing,. of alliance with her: and when wo consider how much this 
subjection is tfeired by Napoleon ; when we consider the power and tlio 
arts which he^'n combine for effecting his wishes and purposes, what 
reason havp we fc tremble ! 

It may be asked, whether I intend by these remarks to represent my 
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country as hopeless? No, my friends. I have held up the danger of 
our country in all its magnitude, only that I may in my humble 
measure excite that spirit, which is necessary, and which by the blessing 
of Providence may bo effectual to avert it. Alarming as our condition 
is, there does appear to me to be one method; of safety, and only one. 
As a people, we must be brought to see and to feel our danger ; we must 
be excited to a public spirit, an energy , a magnanimity , proportioned to 
the solemnity of the times in which, we are called to act — If I may bo 
permitted, I would say to the upright, the disinterested, the enlightened 
friends of their country, that the times demand new and peculiar 
exortions. In the present state of the world, there is, under God, but 
ono hope of a people; and that is, their own exalted virtue. This 
therefore should be your object and labour — to fix tlio understandings 
of tho people on tile calamities that are approaching them ; to enlighten 
the public mind ; to improve our moral feelings ; to breathe around you 
an elevated spirit; to fortify as many hearts as possible with the 
generous purpose to do all, which men can do, for the preservation of 
their country. You should labour, not to excite a temporary paroxysm, 
for the danger is not to be repelled by a few impassioned efforts. We 
want a calm and solemn impression fixed in every mind, that we have 
every thing at stake — that great sacrifices are to be expected, but that 
the evils are so tremendous as to justify and require every sacrifice. 
Wo want to have a general impression made of the character, spirit, 
dosigns, power, and acts of Franco ; of the unparalleled wretchedftoss, 
the political, moral, and religious debasement, attendant on union with 
her, or on subjection to her power. To effect this end, I havo said 
that new exertions should be made. The common vehicles of political 
information have done, and may do much, but cannot do all, which is 
required. Authentic publications in the names of our wisest, purest, 
most venerated citizens should be spread abroad, containing the plain, 
unexaggerated, uncoloured history of the revolution and domination of 
Franco. 

It may be said, that the people have all the evidence on this subject 
already communicated to them. I fear, that many have not received 
sufficiently distinct and connected information , from sources on which 
they rely ; and I am confident, that many, who' know the truth, need to 
havo the convictions of their understandings converted into active 
principles, into convictions of the heart. I fear, there are many, who 
aro blinded to the true character of the conqueror of Europe, by tho 
splendour of his victories ; many, who attach to him the noble qualities, 
which have been displayed by other heroes, and who repose a secret 
hope iii liis clemency . They ought to know, and they might know, that 
he has risen to power in a revolution which has had a peculiar influence 
in hardening tho heart ; that his character is unillumined by one ray of 
beneficence ; that he is dark, vindictive, unrelenting; that no man loves 
him, that ho cares for no man’s love ; that he asks only to be feared, 
and that fear and horror are the only sentiments he ought to inspiro. 

I fear there are many, who attach ideas of happiness and glory to 
France, because they hoar of the conquests of French armies ; and I 
fear that this impression reconciles them to the thought of union with 
her. Thoy might know, and they ought to know, that France is 
drinking even to the dregs that cup of sorrow , which she has mingled for 
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other nations . They should be taught, that she is most degraded in her 
moral and religious condition, and wretchedly impoverished ; that her 
agriculture, her manufactures, her commercial cities, are falling to 
decay; that she is ground with oppressive taxes, most oppressively 
collected ; that her youth are torn from their families, to fill up the 
constant ravages which war and disease are making in her armies; 
that with all her sufferings, she is not permitted the poor privilege of 
complaining; that her cities, villages, and houses, are thronged with 
spies to catch and report the murmurs of disaffection. In a word, the 
people might and should be taught, that social confidence, public spirit, 
enterprize, cheerful industry* and moral and religious excellence, have 
almost forsaken that unhappy country. 

On these topics, and on many others, which would illustrato the 
character and tendency of the French domination, might not con- 
viction be carried to some minds at least ; and might not many sluggish 
minds be awakened, if persevering, steady efforts were made by men, 
whose characters would be pledges of their veracity and disinterested- 
ness. Sudden effects might not be produced, and perhaps sudden 
effects are not to be desired. We do not want a temporary, evanescent 
ardour, excited for partial purposes and local objects. We want a rational 
conviction of their great danger fastened on the people, and a steady 
and generous purpose to resist it by every means which Providonce lias 
put within their power. — Let me entreat all who are interested in this 
great object, the improvement and elevation of public sentiment, to 
adhere to such means only as are worthy that great end ; to suppress 
and condemn all appeals to unworthy passions, all misrepresentations, 
and all that abuse, which depraves public taste and sentiment, and 
makes a man of a pure mind ashamed of the cause, which he feels him- 
self bound to support. — Let me also urge you to check the feelings and 
the expressions of malignity and revenge. Curses, denunciations, and 
angry invectives, are not the language of that spirit, to which I look to 
the safety of our country. We ought to know, that the malignant pas- 
sions of a people are among the powerful instruments by which the 
enemy binds them to his yoke. The patriotism, which wo need, is a 
benevolent, generous, forbearing spirit ; too much engrossed with the 
public welfare to be stung by personal opposition ; calm and patient in 
exhibiting the truth, and tolerant towards those who cannot, or who 
will not, receive it. Let mo repeat it; the end we should propose, tho 
elevation of public sentiment and feeling, is not to be secured by 
violence or passion, but by truth , from the hearts, and lips, and 
pens of men, whose lives and character give it energy. 

But as the most effectual method of exalting the views, purposes, and 
character of our nation, let me entreat you, who are lovers of your 
country, to labour with all your power to difuse the faith and practice 
of the gospel of Christ . The prevalence of true Christianity is the best 
defence of a nation, especially at this solemn and eventful period. It 
will secure td us the blessing of Almighty God ; and it will operate more 
powerfully than any ether cause, in making us recoil from the embrace 
of France. Nq greater repugnance can be conceived, than what 
subsists between the mild, humane, peaceful, righteous, and devout 
spirit of the gospel, and the impious, aspiring, ana rapacious spirit of 
this new nation. Christianity will indeed exclude from our breasts, 
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all feelings of ill-will, malice, and revenge, towards France and her 
sovereign ; for these are feelings which it never tolerates. But it will 
inspire a holy abhorrence of her designs, and will make us shudder at 
the thought of sinking under her power, or aiding hor success. 

But it becomes us to promote Christianity, not only because it will 
help to save our country. We should cherish and diffuse it, because it 
will be a refuge and consolation, even should our country fall : a sup- 
port, which the oppressor cannot take from us. The sincere Christian 
is not comfortless even in the darkest and most degenerate times. lie 
knows, that oppressive power is but for a moment; and his benevolence 
is animated by the promise of God, that even in this world, this scene 
of cruelty and wretchedness, there will yet b0 enjoyed the reign of 
peace, of trjith, and holiness, under the benignant Saviour. And this 
is not all. He looks upwards with a serene and ennobling hope to an- 
other and a better world, where the wicked never trouble, where the 
w eary are at rest ; where the rage of party never agitates ; where ho 
shall be associated with wise, pure, and good beings, in retracing and 
admiring the dispensations of Providence, under which he now suffers ; 
in exploring and extolling the works, ways, and perfections of God, and 
in accomplishing with an ardent and unwearied love, his benevolent 
designs. — May we, my friends, so pass through this stormy world, so 
fulfil our duty in this dark and trying day, that we shall be welcomed 
to the abodes of light and peace, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


NOTE, Pag* 392. 

I insert this note, that I may express more fully my sorrow and dismay at the 
influence of the French domination on the moral and reliyious state of the world. 

1 need not recal to my readers the blasphemies and impieties of the authors of the 
French revolution. Oh, that their spirit had perished with them! But the shock 
which they gave to the religious principles and feelings of their own and other 
nations, is still felt. I have heard truly affecting accounts of the depraved state of 
France, of the general insensibility to God which pervades the nation, of the sel- 
fishness and licentiousness of the rich, of the fraud and oppression of men in power, 
and of the want of mutual confidence among all ranks of people. 

Wherever French power extends, the same effects are produced. A cold and 
suspicious selfishness is diffused through society. Traitors are rewarded with 
power. An invisible army of spies, more terrible than the legions of the con- 
queror, are scattered abroad to repress that frank communication, which relieves 
and improves the heart. The press is in bondage. Nothing issues from it but 
what accords with the views of the conqueror. Offensive truth is a crime not 
easily expiated. Under such strong temptations to flattery and deceit, the love of 
truth cannot long subsist. I fear, that if the tall of England should place the 
world in the power of France, the press would become the greatest scourge of 
mankind. No sentiments, but what are approved by an unprincipled despotism, 
would reach the next generation; and these sentiments would be poured into 
their minds, by means of the press, with a facility never possessed before the 
discovery of printing. 

Let me here observe, tbat the contrast of England with France in point of 
morals and religion is one ground of hope to the devout mind in these dark and 
troubled times. On this subject, I have heard but one opinion from good men, 
who have visited the two countries. The character of England is to be estimated 
particularly from what may be called the middle class of society, the most numer- 
ous class in all nations, and more numerous and influential in England than in any 
other nation of Europe. The warm piety, the active benevolence, and the inde- 
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IHjiidfMtt and manly thinking, which are found in this class, do encourage me in the 
belief, that England will not be forsaken by God in her solemn struggle. 

1 feel myself bound to all nations by the ties of a common nature, a common 
father, and a common Saviour. But I feel a peculiar interest in England; for 1 
believe, that there, Christianity is exerting its best influences on the human cha- 
racter; that there, the perfections of human nature, wisdom, virtue, and piety, 
are fostered by excellent institution*, and are producing the delightful fruits oi 
domestic happiness, social order, and general prosperity. It is a hope, which 1 
could opt resign without anguish* that the “ prayers and alms" of England, “ will 
come up fo| ^memorial before God," and will obtain for her his sure protection 
against tbepmmon enemy of the civilized world, , 


A DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED IN BOSTON, 

AT THE SOLEMN FESTIVAL IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
GOODNESS OF GOD IN DfeUVERING TIIE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
FROM MILITARY DESPOTISM, JUNE 15, 1814. 


Ui;v. xix. 6: “Hallelujah: for the Lord God Omnipotent reignetb." 

It is the dictate of reason and revelation, that God is to be acknow- 
ledged in all the events of life, and changes of society. In adversity, his 
hand is to be adored witli uncomplaining resignation ; and in prosperity, 
his goodness is to be celebrated with joy and thanksgiving. Through 
inferior agents our thoughts should always rise to God, in whom all 
other beings live and move, and without whom not a sparrow falls. 

In conformity to these just and exalted views of God* we are now 
assembled to offer him our tribute of praise and gratitude for the 
deliverance he has vouchsafed to the civilized world. We are assembled 
to bear our part in tho joyful thanksgivings which are now ascending 
to him from liberated nations. Let us bring to his throne the senti- 
ments which this solemnity demands. Let our exultation be purified 
from all narrow and unworthy feelings. As members of the great 
human family* and in the spirit of universal charity, let us offer sincere 
praise to our common God and Father, who has sent this great sal- 
vation to liis suffering children. 

Do any doubt the propriety of our expressions of joy on the deliver- 
ance of Europe, because the influence of this event on ourselves is not 
precisely ascertained. To such doubts I might reply, that the cause 
of this country ^ necessarily united with the cause of the world. I 
might say, that every freehand enlightened people has an interest in the 
freedom and improvement of other nations ; that there is a sympathy, 
a contagion of spirit' ; ; -a$d feelirfo^among communities as well as indi- 
viduals ; and that the slavery ofaBUropc would have fastened chains on 
us. I might say, that the fallen de$pofc $f Jfiurope lad not forgotten 
this country in his schenie of universal conquest ; that his disastrous 
influence has already blighted our prosperity, and that if peace and 
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honour are to revisit our shoros, we shall owo those blessings to the i’.ll 
of the oppressor. But obvious reasons forbid mo to enlargo on topics 
like these. Let it bo granted, tliat other nations aro to participate more 
largely than wo in the blessings of this happy revolution. And shall 
we therefore be dumb, amidst the shouts and thanksgivings of the 
world? Is it nothing to us, that other nations are blest? Does the 
ocean, which rolls between us, sever allthe charities, extinguish all the 
sympathies, which should bind us to our kind? Can wo hear with 
indifference, that the rod of the ‘oppress^* is broken, because atlur 
nations were crushed with its freight? Away with this Cold and bar- 
barous selfishness. Nature and religion abhor ifc Naturo and religion 
touch us, that we and all men are brethren, made of one blood, related 
to one father. They call us to feel for misery, wherever it meets our 
view ; to lift up our voices against injustice and tyranny, wherever they 
are exercised; and to exult in the liberation of the oppressed, and the 
triumphs of freedom and virtue through every region under heaven. 
We are not indeed to forget our homes in our sympathy with distant 
joy and sorrow ; and neither are we to suffer the ties of family and 
country to contract our hearts, to separate us from our race, to repress 
that diffusive philanthropy, which is the brightest image man can bear 
of the Universal Father. God intends that our sympathies should be 
wido and generous. We read with emotion the records of nations 
buried in the sepulchre of distant ages — the records of ancient virtue 
wresting from the tyrant his abused powor ; and shall the deliverance 
of cotemporary nations, from which we sprung, and with which all our 
interests aro blended, awaken no ardour, no gratitude, no joy ? 

It is an animating thought, that we, my friends, have a peciuriv 
right to rejoice in the prosperity of Europe, because wo mourned with 
her in the day of her adversity. Our hearts bled with her, when she 
lay a mangled victim at the foot of her oppressor ; and who will forbid 
us to hail her with delight, now that she nses from the dust in renovated 
life and glory? As a nation , indeed, we havo no right to participate in 
tho general joy. As a nation, wo cannot gather round tho ruins of the 
fallen despotism, and say, We shared in' the peril and glory of its 
destruction. But it is tho honour of this part of the country, that in 
heart if not in act, with our prayers if not our anns, we have partaken 
the struggles of Europe. In this day of our country’s disgrace, we can 
say, and the world should know it, that we never sung the praises of 
the tyrant, never joined the throng which offered him incense and bent 
before him the servile knee. We have had no communion of interest 
or feeling with the enemy of mankind. We abhorred tho prosperous, 
as much as we contemn the fallen tyrant. Let history, when she records 
the connexion of this republic with the usurper, bear witness, that we 
were not all involved in this disgrace, that there were somo among us 
true to tho cause of human nature,, whose hearts sunk under tho depres- 
sion of Europe, and whose hearts leaped for joy, when Europo was free. 

Europe then is free! Most transporting, most astonishing deliver- 
ance! How lately did we see her sitting in sackcloth and ashes ; and 
now she is arrayed in the garments of praise and salvation. Instead of 
the deep and stifled groans of oppression, one general acclamation now 
bursts on us from all her tribes and tongues. It ascends from the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, tho Appeniiios. It issues from the forests of tho north. 
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It is wafted to us on the milder winds of the south. In every language, 
the joy-inspiring acclamation reaches our ears, the oppressor is fallen, 

AND TIIE WORLD IS FREE! 

Will you say that this joy is excessive? It cannot rise to the height 
of the deliverance by which it is inspired. What despotism was ever 
so degrading, so abhorrent, so fatal to the best interests of mankind, as 
that whoso subversion we this day celebrate? The fairest portion of 
the world was its prey, and the most flourishing regions were laid waste 
by its fury. From Moscow to the shores of the Mediterranean, you 
may discern in the ruins of cities, and in desolated and deserted plains, 
the track of this relentless despotism. It was a despotism founded in 
crime, cemented in blood, and all its splendour was derived from the 
spoils of an oppressed world. Its ambition knew no bound, and sub- 
mitted to no restraint. It had no pity for the weak, no justice for the 
innocent, no regard to plighted faith, no settled end but universal 
empire. It was sustained by armies disciplined to victory, hardened 
to cruelty, exulting in success, inflamed with" the hope of rapine, and 
led by generals whose names were a host. Before it, went menace, 
terror, corruption, fraud, and every profligate art, to prepare its way ; 
and behind it were desolation, famine, and slavery. At its presence the 
old and revered institutions of Europe fell ; thrones and governments, 
which had endured for ages, were overturned. If indeed the former 
sovereign was permitted to hold his power, he held it as a fief and 
dependence on the usurper, and was bound to pay for this poor relic 
of departed greatness, by contributing the treasures and blood of his 
kingdom to adorn and sustain the despotism by which he was crushed. 
Wherever this dreadful power was established, virtue, patriotism, and 
honour were driven into obscurity, and spies and traitors exalted. 
This vicious despotism linked with itself the vice of every country. It 
infused life, energy, and hope, into the profligate, mercenary, restless, 
and desperate, and rewarded them with the plunder of the country they 
betrayed. Wherever this despotism spread, the press was in chains, 
and fear chained every tongue. The ordinary pursuits of industry were 
interrupted. On the once busy and peopled shore, a host of guards 
watched every sail, and the peasant with a fainting heart tilled tho 
fields, which might be trodden down by armies, or pillaged by lawless 
rapacity. Everywhere, commerce, the golden chain of nations, tho 
spring of enlarged philanthropy, the disperser of art, science, ami 
improvement, was discouraged by bloody edicts. The old connexions 
of Europe were systematically broken up, and hardly any connexion 
seemed to remain but union to the central despotism. 

The moral influence of this despotism, more than all things else, gavo 
it a character of peculiar horror, and should excite our most fervent 
gratitude for its destruction, It was a despotism of low and vulgar 
minds. Ifchadnotliing of greatness and elevated sentiment. It not 
only destroyed, like a beast of prey, but it polluted, like a harpy, 
whatever it touche^. Its breath was poison, tainting the atmosphere, 
and changing its victim into a loathsome mass of corruption, ft left 
not merely a wilderness in the natural world — it desolated the mind, 
and robbed human nature of all its honourable attributes. We could 
have forgiven it, had it only robbed and impoverished, but it degraded 
Europe. It systematicaliy corrupted, that it might enslave. By its 
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undisguised and unblushing crimes, and its open and successful contempt 
of the principles of justice, it shook the moral sentiments of mankind, 
and taught them to look with the indifference of familiarity on deeds, 
which would once have struck them with horror. Nothing can be 
imagined more hostile to the authority of conscience and virtue, than the 
triumphs of a power which defies God, arid honours and recompenses 
crime. These triumphs everywhere offered themselves to the eyes of 
Europe and the world.. The most conspicuous man in Europe and in 
the world was a despot, black with crimes, tho dark features of whose 
character, woro not brightened by a gleam of virtuo. His throno was 
sustained by tributary princes, and besieged with flatterers and servile 
dependents. 0 that this page were torn from the history of Europe! 
Never did Europe know so dark and dishonourable a day, as when her 
princes and nobles, her genius, learning, and eloquence, gathered round 
a base adventurer to do him homage, — to do homage to treachery and 
murder. 

My friends, with what aching eyes did we look on this scono of 
degradation ! The light of the world seemed to us expiring. Europe, 
the land of our fathers, the land of Christians, the abode of civilization 
and refinement, crowned with splendid cities and cultivated fields, with 
venerable tomples, ancient seats of science, asylums for human misery, 
and unnumbered institutions, which embellish, cousoler, and refine the 
social state ; Europe, so flourishing, so interesting, the best hope of the 
world, seemed to us given into the hand of the destroyer. 

Such, my hearers, was the despotism, which God m his holy provi- 
dence permitted to arise in tho centre of the civilized world — so feroci- 
ous, so appalling — and it is fallen, it is fallen ! At the moment of 
its greatest glory, when its foundations seemed to the gloomy eye of 
fear, firm as the liills, and its proud towers had pierced the skies — the 
lightning of heaven smote it, and it fell ! Most holy, most merciful 
God, thine was the work; thine be tho glory! Who will not rejoice? 
Who will not catch and repeat the acclamation, which flies through so 
many regions — tiie oppressor is fallen, and the world is free! 

What a delightful change meets our view iu tho face of Europe! 
The flag of Orange and independence again waves -on the spires of 
Holland. The song of cheerfulness and freedom again ascends tho 
cliffs of Switzerland. Spain and Portugal, deluged as they are with 
blood, tell us, they have not bled in vain, for perfidy has met its reward, 
and no hostile foot now pollutes their fields. Prussia, lately trampled 
in the dust, now lifts her head in exultation, and points us to her 
veteran hero and valiant hosts, who have wiped away her dishonour, 
and fought with glorious success the battles of the world. Russia shows 
us her fields, whitened with the bones of invading armies, which never 
bofore knew defeat; and tells us, that she first rolled back the tide of 
oppression, and gave hope to subjugated, nations. Even Franco calls 
us to participate her joy, for her 'sceptre is wrested from tho tyrant, 
.and wielded again by a benignant sovereign, who will heal her wounds, 
and grant her the repose she has so long denied to the world. How 
changed the face of Europe! The universal tumult of war is now 
hushed. The patriot now pronounces the name of his country without 
a blush, for it no longer stoops to the oppressor. The deserted shores 
begin to resound with busy multitudes, and to whiten with the sails of 
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commerce. The exile returns to his ravaged fields with cheerfulness 
and hopo. The fettered tongue is loosened, and exults without fear in 
the fall of tho tyrant. That power which encouraged crime is now 

E rostrate, and its wrecks strew the nations ; and if its prosperity ein- 
oldened guilt, its ruin speaks in a deeper tone the wretchedness of 
unprincipled greatness. Who will not rejoice? Who will not partici- 
pate in the triumphs and gratitude of liberated nations? 

I have hitherto called you to rejoice in the fall of the despotism 
which has threatened the world. I would now direct you to that most 
auspicious and instructive event, the fall of the despot . My hearers, 
where isthe man, at whose nod nations lately trembled, at whoso plea- 
sure kingi held their thrones, and whose voice, more desolating than 
tlio whirlwind, directed tho progress of ravaging armies? Behold and 
adore the* righteous judgments of God! A little island now holds this 
conqueror of tho world. No crowd is there to do him homage, llis 
car is no longer soothed with praise. The glare which power threw 
aroun^ldm is vanished. The terror of his name is past llis abject 
fall has even robbed him of that admiration, which is sometimes forced 
from us by the stem, proud spirit, which adversity cannot subdue. 
Contempt and pity are all the tribute he now receives from the world 
he subdued. If we can suppose, that his life of guilt has loft him any 
moral feeling, what anguish must he carry into the silence and solitude, 
to which he is doomed. From tho fields of battle which ho lias strewed 
with wounded and slain, from kingdoms and families which he has deso- 
lated; the groans of the dying, the curses of the injured, tho wailing of 
the bereaved, must pierce his retreat, and overwhelm him with remorse 
and agony. 

Hero let us learn, my friends, never to be dazzled by triumphant 
guilt, never to forget the Crimea a, usurper in his success. Let us 
learn, that virtue alone deserves pur feneration, and that virtuo alone 
will endure. The adulation* of the courtier and the homage of tho 

» crowd, cannot sustain that greatness which is reared ou guilt, 
st dreaded and flattered despot is after all but a man, exalted 
ad eminence for the chastisement of a guilty world, and destined 
to magnify, by. his own destruction, the Almighty justice lie has defied. 
Let noi the bloody conqueror boast of his power. The blood which he 
sheds, Iho region** which he wastes, the widows and fatherless whom he 
bereaves, the poor whom he &msfrom tlieir hom^ to perish by cold, 
faipfnei and sickuess, all • ‘ and on liis head 

deserved destruction. > "' V ‘ . \ ; :• 

My hearers, from the eyefctsf which wo tins day celebrate, we aro 
especially taught that most important lesson, to our confidence 

ih God, and never to, despair of the cause of humatx.iiature, however 
gloomy and threatening fee the pr ospects whi^i spread bbfore us. How 
many of us have yielded to criminal despondence ! IIpw many of us 
saw, in imagination, the last Mow given tc tiatibnal independence, when 
the usurper pointed his hosts into, the north! The shouts of new 
victories alreafe|^med to reach our ears, ; We now see, that what we 
dreaded, wroi^f ^f safety ; that the appalling greatness of the usurper, 
by inspiring' presumption, hastened his ruin ; that the very rapidity of 
his progress brought him more surely and more suddenly to tho preci- 
pice, Slower conquests might have quonched the spirit of nations, and 
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induced new liabits in the vanquished. But the impatient usurper, m 
grasping new dominions, neglected tb secure his former acquisitions. 
In the vanquished there burned a smothered indignation, ready to 
break forth at the first moment of hope. That moment came — it was 
hastened by the mad temerity, which success had inspired. Europe 
rose in her strength, burst her chains with one convulsive effort, and 
suddenly prostrated the throne which the toils of years had erected. 
We are here taught, as men, perhaps, were never taught before, to 
place an unwavering trust in Providence, to hope well for tho world, 
to hold fast our principles, to cling to the cause of justice, truth, and 
humanity, and to frown on guilt and oppression, however dark be the 
scenes which surround us, and however dangerous or deserted be the 
path cf duty. 

Let mo close this discourse, with dwelling for a moment on the 
cheoring prospects opened on tho world by the fall of the usurper. W e 
are at length permitted to anticipate the long-lost and long-desired 
blessing of general and permanent peace. Peace, whilst that usurper 
held the throne, would never have revisited Europe; or at least, no 
peaeo but that of silent, motionless, unresisting slavery. War was his 
element. He was bred to scenes of tumult and blood. He know no 
excellence, but that of wielding woapon3 of destruction, and had no 
ambition but to erect arches and monuments of victory. But the 
weapons are now wrested from his hands. That perturbed spirit no 
longer controls the nations. Europe, bleeding under so many wounds, 
sighs for peace ; and we may hope that, taught by tremendous experi- 
ence, she will shrink, at loast for a season, from tho renewal of war. 
In France, a most solemn and monitory example has been givon of the 
ruinous effect of the passion for conquest. Tho woes, which that aspir- 
ing people have inflicted on other nations, have rolled back on them- 
selves. A military despotism has ground them in the dust, wrung 
from them their substance, tom from them their children, and made 
every family a mourner. The blood of Frenchmen has flowed in 
streams over the fields of almost every nation in Europe. And not 
only have they bled at a distance : invasion and conquest have rushed 
ou their own plains, and penetrated to the very heart of their empire 
— and will the nations of Europe, with this solemn example before their 
eyes, still pant with, undiminished ardour for war and universal conquest ? 
May we not also hope, that the spirit of peace will be cherished and 
diffused by the late generous and suceessM struggle, in which all Europe, 
with one heart and one hand, has beaten down unprincipled ambition 
and military despotism? 

But still greater blessings may be anticipated. I consider the fall 
of the usurper, and of hispower, as the death-blow to that system of 
atheism and infidelity, which has been the chief source of the miseries of 
Europe. The French revolution was cradled in atheism. Its authors 
hated God, and scoffed at futurity, and boasted that the throne of 
heaven was to sink in the same ruins with earthly monarchies. Since 
that period, a most solemn experiment has been making on society. 
The nations of Europe, which had all in a measure been corrupted by 
infidel principles, have been called to witness the effects of these princi- 
ples on tho character and happiness of nations and individuals. The 
experiment is now completed ; and, I trust, Europe and tho world are 
vol. ii. 2 C 
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satisfied. Never, I believe, was there a deeper conviction than at the 

E resent moment, that Christianity is most friendly to the peace, order, 
berty, and prosperity of mankind, and that its subversion would be 
the ruin of whatever secures, adorns, and blesses social life. Europe, 
mangled, desolated Europe, now exclaims with one voice against the 
rule of atheism and infidelity, and flies for shelter and peace to the pure 
and mild principles of Christianity. Already the marks of an improved 
stato of public sentiment may be discerned. Amidst the sufferings and 
privations of war, a generous spirit for the diffusion of the Scriptures 
has broken forth ; and at this moment that sacred volume, which in- 
fidelity hoped to bury in forgetfulness with the mouldering records of 
ancient superstition, is more widely opened than in any former age, to 
the nations of the earth. This reaction in favour of religion and virtue, 
will, we trust, continue and increase. The fall of the usurper, as we 
have already observed, is the fall of a government which depressed the 
good, and gave confidence and strength to the unprincipled of every 
region. That terrible example of successful guilt will no longer corrupt. 
That moral pestilence is stayed ; and the remembrance of it, we trust, 
will carry solemn warning to the most distant generations. 

To conclude — a new ora seems opening on Europe and the world. 
We have an auspicious omen in the magnanimity of the victorious allies. 
We have another, still more auspicious, in the new constitution of 
France, in which the great principles of civil and religious liberty are 
distinctly recognized before the assembled sovereigns of Europe. It is 
our hope, that the storm, which has shaken so many thrones, will teach 
wisdom to rulers, will correct the arrogance of power, will awaken the 
great from selfish and sensual indolence, and give stability to govern- 
ment, by giving elevation of sentiment to those who administer it. It 
is our hope, that calamities so awful, deliverance so stupendous, will 
direct the minds of men to an almighty and righteous Providence, and 
inspire seriousness, and gratitude, and a deeper attachment to tho reli- 
gion of Christ, that only refuge in calamity, that only sure pledge of 
future and unchanging felicity. Am I told, that these anticipations 
are too ardent? My hearers, I am not forgetful of the solemn uncer- 
tainty of futurity, I am aware, that the unsubdued passions of the 
human heart still threaten sore and multiplied calamities to the world. 
Perhaps I have indulged the hopes of philanthropy, where experienced 
wisdom would have dictated melancholy prediction. But amidst all the 
uncertainties which surround us, one thing we know, that God governs, 
and that his most holy and benevolent purposes will be accomplished. 
One thing we know, that God has mercifully interposed for a suffering 
world, and broken the power of the oppressor. For this most gracious 
and wonderful deliverance, lot every heart thank, and every tongue 
praise him. Let the heavens rejoice, and the earth be glad. Let the 
sea roar and the fulness thereof. Break forth into singing, ve moun- 
tains, and be joyful, ye fields 2 Kings of the earth, and all people, 
princes and all judges of the earth, both young men and maidens, old 
men and children* praise ye the Lord! Praise him with the sound of 
the trumpet, with the psaltery and harp, with stringed instruments and 
organs ; for his name is excellent ; for he hath visited and redeemed 
his people, and his mercy endureth for ever. 
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SERMONS ON INFIDELITY, 

DELIVERED OCTOBER S24, 1813. 


Tub author has yielded the following discourses to the wishes of those who heard them, and he 
hopes that they will not wholly fail of the end for which they were composed. It is not from ten- 
derness to his own reputation, but from regard to an infinitely more important interest, that he begs 
leave to state, that they were written without a thought of their being offered to the public, and 
that they do not pretend to give complete views of any of the subjects of which they treat. They 
arc designed not so much to unfold the evidences of Cliristlanlty, as to procure for them a serious 
and respectful attention. He has merely glanced on the most important proofs, and has omitted 
gome which have great weight on his own mind. If he shall be so happy, as to awaken candid and 
patient enquiry, his principal object will be accomplished. He wishes that Christianity should be 
thoroughly examined. He indeed owes to this religion much of his present happiness, and his best 
and most consoling hopes. But he does not, on this acconnt, wish to screen it from enquiry. It 
would ecu sc to be his support, were he not peysuaded, that it is able to sustain the most deliberate 
investigation. 

To those who wish to read on the subject, and who want time for elaborate works, he would re* 
commend the following books : — Dr. John Clarke's answer to the question , Why are you a Chris- 
tian f liishop Porteus' Summary ; Doddridge's three Sermons ; Leslie's short and easy Method f 
Bogue's Essay ; Priestley's Sermon on the Resurrection of Jesus ; and Watson's answer to Paine. 

To those whose circumstances permit more extended enquiry, he would recommend Le Land's 
Necessity qf Revelation. Paley's Evidences, Campbell on Miracles, Douglas' Criterion, bonnet’s Phi- 
losophical Researches, Newton on the Prophecies , and Lardner’s Sermons on the Internal Marks qf 
Credibility qf the New Testament . 

To those who are disposed to pursue the sutjject, he would recommend Butler's Analogy, Paley's 
Horen Paulina, Berkley’s Minute Philosopher , Lardner’s Credibility, Duchal’s Presumptive Em - 
devices, Maltby's Illustrations, Jor tin’s Discourses on the Christian lie tit ji on, Priestley's LetUrs to a 
Philosophical Unbeliever, Newcome's Observations on the Character qf our Lin'd, and the valuable 
Treatises on the Evidences of Christianity in Watson's Tracts. This catalogue might be extended 
to an indefinite length. 

The author has great satisfaction in Informing his readers, that they are soon to be favoured with 
a volume of sermons from the pen of the late Rev. Mr. Buckminster of this town, In which some Impor- 
tant evidences of Christianity are discussed with a clearness, and force, and eloquence, which have 
hardly been surpassed. Those to whom this excellent young man was known, well remember how 
deep, and serious, and operative, was his conviction of the truth of Christianity, and how earnestly 
and persuasively he was accustomed to dwell on the marks which it hears of a divine original. 
This ripe and accomplished scholar, this ardent lover of truth, this patient and candid enquirer, 
esteemed it an unspcakablo honour and happiness, that he was permitted to devote his splendid 
powers to the illustration and diffusion of Christian truth. His sermons on the characters of 
Jesus Christ, and of the apostles Peter and Paul, on the fitness of time when Jesus appeared, on the 
epistle to Philemon, and on the nature and importance of faith, will delight the reader of taste and 
cultivated intellect, whilst they will edify and confirm the serious Christian.” 


John xiii. 37: “But though he had done so many miracles before them, yet they 
believed not on him." 

In these words we are informed, that the preaching of Jesus, although 
accompanied with numerous and unexceptionable miracles, was far 
from producing universal belief. The leaders of the Jewish people were 
offended by his humble appearance, and stung by his reproofs, and 
were unwearied and successful in infusing their own bad passions into 
the obedient multitude. When we consider the character and expec- 
tations of the Jewish rulers and people, nothing is more easy than to 
account for their rejection of Jesus Christ; and, certainly, no blame or 
suspicion should be attached to Jesus, because such men rejected him. 

Unbelief has not been confined to the age when Christ appeared. 
Christianity has, in no age, been universally believed. . We cannot 
deny, that our religion does not carry irresistible conviction to those 
to whom it is offered. It is not accompanied with evidences, which 
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compel the understanding to embraco it, which leave no room, no pos- 
sibility for doubt or incredulity. This has sometimes been urged as a 
proof, that Christianity is not from God; but in this respect, Chris- 
tianity agrees with all other moral or practical truth. It lias ploased 
God, that, in relation to such truth, otir assent should not be extorted ; 
that we should be left to seek it, instead of having it forced on our re- 
ception! and that we should be left at liberty to reject it, if, from any 
corrupt propensity, we are disinclined to its belief. It would be foolish 
in the extreme to say, that Christianity cannot be true, because, in 
that case it would he made so plain, and would be attended with proof 
so strong, that no one could resist it. Let me ask, Where is the truth, 
which comes to us with this overpowering evidence? Where is the 
truth, which some minds have not doubted and denied? If wo are to 
believe no religion but that which compels belief, and from which wo 
cannot escape, then all religion must be resigned ; then we must givo 
up that fundamental truth — the being of a God ; for some minds have 
been so perverted, as to reject even thi$ most dear and important prin- 
ciple. Yes, some have laboured to shake the throne of the Eternal, to 
banish him from his creation, to darken and blot out every trace of in- 
telligent agency in his works, and to give his empire to undesigning 
chance, or to cruel and fatal necessity. How absurd, then, is the lan- 
guage of the infidel, who denies Jesus to be the Son of God, because he 
does not offer himself with credentials, which none can doubt or disbe- 
lieve! How natural is it to expect from God a religion (if he shall bo 
pleased to reveal one) which will furnish room for objections, which will 
require fairness of mind in order to its reception, and wifi meet opposi- 
tion as well as respect. 

Since the first age, Christianity has had -opposers. The hatred 
which it awakened at its birth is not yet laid to rest. There are still 
those Who deapise its guidance, and consolations, and hopes ; and who, 
not content With rejecting it themselves, wish to pluck it from the 
hearts of others ; who, not satisfied with closing their own eyes on this 
cheering light, are eager to extinguish it, and wish to bury the world in 
the same cheerless gloom which broods over their OWn understandings. 
By these remarks, 1 am far from saying, that this is an ago of infi- 
delity, or that contempt of Christianity is the prevalent character of 
the times. There is reason to hope, that the tremendous example 
which has latoly been given, of the influence of infidelity, has struck a 
horror into the minds of men, which will not soon pass away. To those 
who are Fond of exaggerating the wars and persecutions which Christi- 
anity has kindled, we would say. Go and witness the blessings of infidel 
philosophy where it has been permitted to triumph! Behold the heart 
hardened’into stone, and all the tender feelings of our nature giving 
place to the ferocity of beasts of prey. Behold murder, and perfidy, 
and rapine, let loose, and scattering ruin and dismay ! Behold the best 
blood flowing in torrents, and observe the secret tears of the widow and 
fatherless, who dare not niter the anguish which consumes them ! God 
has given to all nations an awful monument of the nature and influence 
of infidel principles, and I trust he has not admonished in vain. But 
whilst our age is not an infidel age, there are still those, and perhaps 
not a few, who doubt or reject Christianity, This ought not to excite 
our wonder, because the causes of infidelity always exist. They are 
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seeds sown in every soil, and seeds which are peculiarly quickened by 
a prosperous and luxurious state of society. 

I propose to dwell for a time on some of the principal causes of infi- 
delity, and then to show you that Christianity, however opposed or 
despised, has yet the strongest claims to the serious and respectful at- 
tention of all to whom it is proposed. 

I. One great cause of infidelity is vice* That those, who indulge in 
any vicious habits, should look with an unfriendly eye on a religion 
which reproves them, which condemns them, which arms conscience 
with new stings, which mingles fear with their guilty pleasures, cannot 
indeed excite surprise. Such men have an interest in rejecting Chris- 
tianity. It is their enemy, their persecutor, a fetter, an incumbrance, 
from which they wish to escape. What single reason have they for 
wishing Christianity to be true? It is indeed a religion of hope and 
promise ; but to them it utters not a word of promise ; to them it wears 
a countenance of severity, reproof, and menace. Now to such men it 
is a very easy thing to resist and escape the evidences of Christianity. 
This religion claims belief very much on the ground of its purity and 
excellence, and on the ground of the unparalleled greatness mid loveli- 
ness of the character of its Author. But on minds seared and polluted 
by vice, these arguments are lost. The New Testament is read by 
such persons without exciting one moral feeling. They hear of Jesus, 
but see nothing of the heavenly lustre which surrounds him ; nothing of 
elevated sentiment in his doctrine and precepts ; nothing of sincerity 
and disinterestedness in his humiliation and voluntary death. A mind, 
narrowed by selfishness or debased by sensuality, is incapable of 
discerning and relishing purity and excellence, just as to the diseased 
eye there is no beauty in creation, and even the sun itself sheds a sickly 
or oppressive light. There are indeed other proofs of Christianity, 
besides those we have mentioned; proofs from its miracles, from its 
progress, from the character and sufferings of its teachers, &c. But 
these require attention, and a man immersed in the world and in 
pleasure has no attention to give them. He has almost a disgust for 
serious reflection. Nothing relating to religion is voluntarily and 
deliberately weighed by him. lie is happy to escape as much as 
possible from the subject; and as Christian evidences do not force them- 
selves on his notice, he easily succeeds in overlooking them. On the 
contrary, he welcomes every profane jest, every superficial objection, 
every ludicrous misrepresentation, which may be employed to bring 
Christianity into contempt. For these arguments he has a taste. The 
more corrupt his mind, the more he relishes them. These fall in with 
his evil life, and relieve him from the fears of retribution. Do von 
wonder, then, that they convince him? do you wonder that infidelity 
still finds friends and advocates? 

II. Another cause which operates in the production of infidelity, is 
j pride or vanity; and this is as operative now as in any past age. The 
great object of pride is distinction. The object of the proud man is to 
stand alone ; nothing is so mortifying as to be confounded with the 
vulgar. Is he vain of his understanding? He naturally desires to 
prove its superiority by looking farther than all around him, by detecting 
and exposing what he is pleased to call vulgar prejudices, by marking 
out for himself a new path. To conform to general opinion is, in his 
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view, to be servile He chooses to be a leader, rather than a 
follower of others. He wishes to prove the vigour of his mind, by 
unsettling the minds of those around him, by shaking their firmest 
convictious, and imposing his own peculiar views. To such a mind, 
the general prevalence of a system or opinion affords no presumption in 
its favour, but is an argument and a motive for doubting and assailing 
it. The stronger and deeper its foundation, and the more venerable 
its age, the greater will be the honour of levelling it with the dust. 
Now can you wonder that such men reject and oppose Christianity? 
This system is the religion of the multitude, and has been established 
for ages. To embrace it, is to think just as thousands before us, and 
thousands around us think. In receiving the gospel, wo receive a 
religion which the poor and unlearned profess, a religion which is suited 
to their limited capacities, which of course requiros no profoundness or 
originality of mind in order to its reception, and sheds no reputation for 
talents on those who* adhere to it. To embrace such a religion is not 
the road to distinction ; but to overthrow it, to bring it into suspicion 
or contempt, this is to triumph over the prejudices of nations and of 
ages, to be superior to innumerable multitudes. This principle has 
been a very fruitful source of infidelity. The leaders in this bad cause 
have generally been men of unbounded intellectual ambition, supremely 
devoted to literary fame, who have hoped to signalize themselves by 
effecting a revolution in the minds and characters of mankind. To 
such persons, it is not difficult to find or to invent specious objections 
to Christianity. There is no truth, which men of powerful minds 
cannot place in unfavourable lights, cannot overspread and obscure with 
a web of sophistry. It deserves remark, that the very circumstance, 
which makes Christianity so offensive to tho aspiring and vain, furnishes 
them with weapons for assailing it — I mean the circumstance of its 
general reception by all classes of the community. Every religion, of 
necessity, takes a shape and colour from the minds by which it is 
embraced. The purest and sublimest truth will have the appearance 
of weakness, and sometimes of ludicrousness, when professed by persons 
of inferior understanding. Ask a child to speak of God, and how little 
that is venerable, will enter into the description of this Infinite Being? 
What then ought we to expect, when a religion is embraced by all 
classes of society, and by different nations, which are in different stages 
of civilization, and have different manners, passions, and prejudices ? 
Why, this religion, however pure and simple, will be exceedingly dis- 
figured, and will take a great variety of forms. We must expect that 
a thousand absurd additions will be made to it. We must expect that 
every nation and every class of society will endeavour to make it speak 
a language suited to their various peculiarities. All this is natural, is 
unavoidable, if the religion be generally received i and who does not 
see, that men of disingenuous minds may easily derive from this sourco 
plausible arguments against the religion, although it is in no respect 
answerable for the mistakes of its professors? From this quarter, 
Christianity has been most frequently and most successfully assailed. 
Spread as it is over the world, and descending as it does to the lowest 
ranks of society, this religion has been exceedingly corrupted and 
deformed. The superstitious have made it a system of absurdity and 
terror. The formaust has decked it out in trifling ceremonies. The 
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enthusiast has discovered in it hidden meanings, which support his 
wildest dreams. The enemies of Christianity have pretonded to behove, 
that the religion thus disfigured is the very religion which Jesus taught, 
and laboured to crush it by loading it with the weaknesses and even 
crimes of its professors. Because its followers are divided into sects, 
we are told, that it is a system of darkness and inconsistency ; although 
the authors of this charge must know, that any religion, however pure, 
which should be offered to the understandings of infinite numbers, in 
different ages and nations, would be viewed in a great variety of lights, 
and would give rise to many sects and parties. Thus we see, that those, 
who are unwilling to receive Christianity because the multitude receive 
it, find, in the very circumstance which offends them, arguments to 
fortify -their own minds in unbelief, and arguments with which to shake 
the faith of others. 

HI. Let me mention one more source of infidelity, and this is 
ignorance. This, perhaps, is of all tho most fruitful. We may wonder, 
that men, brought up m a Christian country, favoured with all tho 
means of knowledge, should yet know little of the gospel, and still less 
of the evidences on which it rests. But I fear this is not unfroquent ; 
and perhaps this ignorance arises from the very commonness of religious 
truth. Tlio mind attaches little value to what is easily acquired, and 
everywhere diffused. Persons brought up in the frequent hearing of 
religious truths, in sight of the Bible, and in attendance on the house 
of God, become too familiar with these to give to them the value and 
attention they deserve ; religion never strikes them as a new subject 
In early life, they are not disposed to that calm and serious reflection 
which Christianity requires ; and as they advance in life, new interests 
acquire the control of their thoughts and passions, lienee it is, that 
many know less of Christianity than of any other subject within tlieir 
reach ; and knowing so little, they are easily impressed by difficulties. 
They have no means of separating the true doctrine of Jesus from 
human additions, and yield to objections, which are wholly founded on 
misapprehension. They have no shield to opposo to infidel arguments, 
for they have never dwelt on the proofs of their religion. Perhaps 
they have been brought up to beliove, that Christianity is so sure, that 
nothing can bo urged against it. When such persons are assailed with 
specious objections, tlioy are astonished, overwhelmed, and pass from 
the most unsuspecting faith to universal distrust of religion. 

I have thus suggested some of the principal causes of infidelity. 
Others, I am sensible, less criminal, may, and do operate — such as an 
unhappy education ; an acquaintance*with persons of strong minds, who 
reject Christianity ; or an acquaintance with those Christians who hold 
very erroneous and debasing views of their religion. In some persons, 
there seems to be an unfavourable constitution of intellect, a singular 
want of judgment, an undue ascendency of imagination, in consequence 
of which, religious truth can never be fixed and settled in their minds. 
For these and other reasons, I am unwilling to believe, that infidelity 
lias no source but depravity of heart, and that it can never be traced to 
causes which may absolve it from guilt. 

But be the causes what they may, infidelity still exists, and some- 
times is as anxious to propagate its principles, as if it were conscious of 
having acquired the most important truth, Its exertions have too often 
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been successful. The writings of infidels have done much to unsettle 
the minds of the unreflecting ; and as they offer no substitute for the 
principles they take away, they have precipitated many into vice, by 
depriving them of the only restraint to which their passions have been 
accustomed. 

These writings have been injurious, not so much by the strength of 
their arguments, as by the positive and contemptuous manner in which 
they speak of revelation. They abound in sarcasm, abuse, and sneer ; 
and supply the place of reasoning by ridicule and satire. Christianity 
is represented as a delusion of an age of darkness, propagated by fraud, 
and continued by folly. The intention is, to hold up the religion to 
contempt; and to produce the impression, that its claims are unworthy 
of serious investigation, that it ought to be numbered with tho false reli- 
gions which have overspread the world, and to be dismissed with as 
little ceremony as the system of Mahomet or Brama. Now that this 
treatment of Christianity is most unwarrantable, and unjust, and 
wicked, that this religion deserves at least respectful and serious atten- 
tion, must bo evident to every man, who lias any honesty of mind. 
This religion, even if its truth bo doubtful, lias yet many marks of 
truth, of which no other religion can boast. It ought not to be rejected 
without deliberate enquiry. It deserves to be heard with patience, and 
to be heard with respect. I wish now to offer some remarks in support 
of the claims of Christianity to this respectful attention. I am parti- 
cularly desirous to guard tho young against that contemptuous neglect 
of the truths and evidences of our religion, into which many have been 
seduced by the language of infidelity. In the remarks which are to 
follow, I shall notice several of the most important objections, wliic) 
are employed to destroy our reverenco for the gospel of Christ. 

1. Christianity deserves a respectful attention, if we consider the 
character of its Founder. With respect to the excellence of Jesus 
Christ, but one opinion seems to exist. With few exceptions, infidelity, 
bold as it is, yet shrinks before the purity of Jesus, and has not 
courage to lay its unhallowed hands on his spotless character. It is 
remarkable, that the most unprincipled writers against Christianity, 
have stopped the torrent of abuse, to pay a tribute of respect to its 
Founder ; and in this, they act prudently. The man who can read the 
history of Jesus, and yet revile him, would prove himself destitute of 
human feeling, of all sensibility to w hat is great and good in character, 
and would forfeit all claim to confidence and attention. Jesus is ac- 
cordingly pronounced a good man ; we are told, that he was pure in 
purposes, but was seduced by heated fancy, and misguided enthusiasm, 
into the belief of his mission from God. Now a religion, coming from 
a teacher so immaculate, that even enmity cannot reproach him, and 
bearing so strongly the impressions of his purity, is certainly entitled 
to respectful attention. It is not to be confounded with the systems of 
men, who were selfish and base, and who pretended to divine commu- 
nications only for the purpose of establishing their power over the mul- 
titude. Besides, the marks of this enthusiasm, which is charged on 
Jesus, aro not so very striking, that the charge ought to be received 
without careful enquiry. Jesus Christ an enthusiast, misled by a wild 
and heated fancy! What! Could enthusiasm form a character of 
such singular and inimitable excellence? Is enthusiasm so mild, so 
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judicious, so consistent, so full of dignity, so sublime, as was Jesus? 
If we follow liim through his life, we see him always the same; 
always superior to the age in which he lived; always acting on 
the noblest principles, and for the most generous ends; uniting all 
the great and commanding, witli all the tender and gentle virtues, in a 
degree unexampled in the history of mankind. We see him always 
collected, never disturbed by passion, ready to answer the most subtle 
and sudden questions, and habitually borrowing from the objects and 
events around him, occasions for convoying the most weighty truth. 
Are these the marks of a disordered mind? In that mild, composed, 
and benevolent countenance, do you see the traces of derangement? 
What wonderful enthusiasm! Who would not wish to catch a portion 
of this wildness of fancy? My friends, the charge is too weak. If this 
is its only refuge, desperate indeed is the cause of infidelity. 

2 . Another consideration, which entitles Christianity to respectful 
attention, is this — that Jesus Christ appeared at a time, when there 
prevailed in the East an universal expectation of a distinguished per- 
sonage, who was to produce a great and happy change in the world. 
This expectation was built on writings, which claimed to bo prophetic, 
which existed long before Jesus was born, and which describe a deli- 
verer of the human race very similar, to say the least,, to tho character 
in which Jesus appeared. Now, this is a very remarkable circumstance, 
which distinguishes Jesus from the founders of all other religions, and 
entitles him to serious and respectful attention. 

I know it is objected, that the Jewish nation anticipated a different 
kind of deliverer from Jesus. This is true. But it appears to mo a 
strong presumption in favour of Jesus, that he did not conform to the 
expectations of his nation. We have hore a proof, that lie could not 
have been a selfish deceiver ; for in that ease, he would have flattered, 
not opposed, the strongest prejudices of all around him. The general 
expectation of a great deliverer induced many deeeivers to offer them- 
selves in this character to the Jews; but those were careful to adapt 
themselves to the wishes of the people. Why is it, that Jesus offered a 
deliverance, which, he must have known, was undesired, and would bo 
rejected with contempt ? 

There is no ground for the assertion, that the interpretation, given by 
the Jews to their own prophecies, must have been tmo, and that there- 
fore Jesus, who did not conform to this, must have been a deceiver or 
deceived. When we read the prophecies relating to the great deliverer, 
who was to come, we find them expressed in the language of tho bold- 
est metaphors. They were evidently designed to excite general expec- 
tations, rather than to convey any very precise views of the important 
events to which they refer. Such language might easily be misinter- 
preted, especially before its fulfilment ; and we cannot wonder that Jews 
beheld, in these prodictions, their own nation raised to universal em- 
pire, arid enjoying ease and plenty under their victorious leader. 
Jesus taught them, that the deliverer who had been announced, was to 
bless both Jews and Gentiles, not in the manner of earthly sovereigns, 
not by violence, not by leading armies, and founding a new throne 011 
the ruins of ancient governments ; but by introducing, supporting, and 
extending through the world a pure and peaceful religion, which should 
sway the minds, and refine tho hearts of men, and thus communicate 
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true happiness on earth, as well as prepare for immortality in heaven. 
This interpretation of the prophecies, is evidently more generous and 
sublime, moro worthy of God, and more desirable to mankind, than 
that to which the Jews adhered ; and when we consider that this liberal 
interpretation was given by Jesus, among a narrow and bigoted people, 
who were panting for universal dominion, what a view does it afford of 
the elevation and benevolence of his character ! 

This generous interpretation of the prophecies, although different 
from that received by Ins nation, yet accords in a striking manner with 
the Scriptures. There the Messiah is again and again represented to 
us as a teacher, a light to the Gentiles ; who should communicate to all 
nations the knowledge of God; who should introduce universal peace, 
not by violence, but by instruction ; and who should encounter opposi- 
tion and suffering in accomplishing this sublimo and benevolent work. 
Theso are very remarkable circumstances, such as never met before in 
any human being, bi$ such as have been remarkably accomplished in 
Jesus Christ. It is a fact, that one of the great works predicted of the 
Messiah has been effected by him, in a degree which ought to astonish 
us ; I refer to the extension of the knowledge of the true God among 
heathen nations. — It is true, that some effects ascribed to the Messiah, 
such as the general diffusion of peace, and the restoration of the Jewish 
people, are not yet fulfilled. But this ought not to surprise us. The 
prophecies are not limited to the commencement of the Messiah’s reign ; 
they rolate to its whole duration. They unfold the blessings which are 
to flow from him in the most distant ages. The prophets delighted to 
dwell on the last and concluding periods of the Messiah’s administration, 
when the full effects of his religion will be felt and enjoyed. We 
cannot then wonder, that much is predicted which is not yet fulfilled. 
The works of God are gradual. The seed does not spring up in a 
moment into the towering tree; and neither does the religion of Jesus, 
which ho compared to a seed, produce at once its richest fruits. — There 
arc indeed passages in the prophets, which may seem to intimate, that 
at the appearance of the Messiah universal peace and happiness would 
at once prevail. But when we consider, with what rapidity these 
writers are accustomed to pass from near to remote events, and with 
what confidence they speak of the most distant futurity as already 
present, we ought not to wonder, that they connect with tho advent of 
the Messiah all the splendid triumphs which were to follow. In other 
passages, they have taught us to expect a gradual accomplishment of 
his purposes, by declaring, that he was to change and bless the world 
by instruction , and that he was to encounter opposition as well as enjoy 
success. The religion of Jesus has already done much, which was 
predicted of the Messiah, and it may be expected to do more. It is 
particularly adapted to produce that peace, which the prophets so 
uniformly ascribe to the Messiah. Was ever character more pacific 
than Jesus ? Can any religion breathe a milder temper than his ? Into 
how many ferocious breasts has it already infused the kindest and 
gentlest spirit! And after all these considerations, is Jesus to ho 
rejected, because flefee prophecies which relate to his future triumphs, 
are not yet accomplished ? 

3. Another consideration, which entitles Christianity to serious and 
respectful attention, is this — that the witnesses to the miracles and 
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resurrection of Jesus had every possible advantage for knowing tlio 
truth of the facts they relate, and every motive to dissuade them from 
asserting these facts unless persuaded of their truth. The Gospels are 
something moro than loose and idle rumours of events, which happened 
in a distant age and a distant nation. We have the testimony of men, 
who were associates of Jesus Christ ; who received his instruction from 
his own lips, and saw liis works with their own eyes ; who began their 
ministry and testimony in tho very country where he lived ; and who, 
without any imaginable interest in nis religion, distinct from that which 
a conviction of its truth inspired, devoted their lives to its diffusion 
through the world, encountered persecution, and exposed themselves to 
violent and ignominious death. Here certainly is testimony the most 
unexceptionable which can be desired or even conceived, and tho 
existence of which can never be accounted for, but by admitting its 
truth. If you read the writings of these men, you see m every page a 
love of virtue, a love of mankind, a sincere desire of enlightening and 
reforming the world, an artless simplicity of style, and the most 
unaffected expressions of confidence in God and of the hope of a blossed 
immortality. Why shall not the testimony of such men be received ? 

I know it is said, that sincerity is no proof of truth, that men have 
been very upright in propagating falsehood, and that* some have been 
williug to seal with their blood extravagant opinions received from 
tradition or generated by enthusiasm and heated fancy. To this 
objection two answers may bo offered: first, that the opinions, which 
the apostles so zealously espoused, are not to bo traced to tradition or 
cntliuthiasm. They were such as contradicted all the prejudices of 
education, and all the hopes on which fancy had delighted to dwell. 
They wero the last sentiments to be embraced by Jews. Whence then 
did the apostles acquire the strange and invinciblo persuasion, that 
these opinions were true, and that it was their duty to propagate them 
at every hazard, and in the face of death. 

But another, and still more satisfactory answer to the objection, is 
this : It was not to opinions merely that the apostles bore their resolute 
and unwavering testimony. Their great object was to bear witness to 
facts, and to facts which fell under their immediate notice, and which 
were presented to all their senses. They state to us not their judgments , 
and inferences , and opinions , but what they saw , and felt , and heard . 
They relate events, which passed before their eyes, and the circum- 
stances of which excluded the possibility of deception. They must have 
been absolutely deranged, or they could not have erred in relation to 
such facts as they report. But do they write like madmen? Did they 
act like madmen? Could insanity have persuaded so many person.-,, 
that they all saw the same objects, and heard the same words, in such 
variety of situations, when all was delusion? Could Bedlamites have 
assailed with success the prejudices, and passions, and established 
religions of the world, and have planted on the ruins a system so simple 
and noble as Christianity? 

But there is another objection to the apostles, which has been urg?d 
as of great importance, and which certainly deserves attention. It is 
this — that the apostles could not have been inspired, because they have 
fallen into many errors. We are told, that they have quoted and 
applied, incorrectly, passages from the Old Testament : that they disagree 
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with one another in the statement of foots, and that they have adopted 
many false opinions which prevailed in their age. This is an old 
objection, and perhaps the most plausible, with which Christianity has 
been assailed : but it has very little weight, especially when balanced 
against the strong and unanswerable arguments which support our 
religion. The objection is not true, at least in the extent to which 
it is urged ; and even if true, it ought not to affect our belief of the 
gospel. 

The apostles, we are told, have quoted erroneously. Before you 
admit this assertion, you ought to be satisfied, that you understand the 
passages which they have quoted, and that you know precisely the 
objects of their quotations. There is reason to believe, that the Jews, 
who had few books besides the Scriptures, were in the habit of 
accommodating these to passing events with a freedom which is unknown 
at tho present time. Suppose that the apostles conformed to this 
innocent usage, and that, for the sake of illustration or ornament, they 
sometimes applied passages from the Old Testament to evonts or 
circumstances, for which they were not originally intended. Would 
this prove that they mistook the Scriptures? 

But “ the apostles have stated facts incorrectly.” Before you admit 
this assertion, you ought to inquire, whether the appearance of incor- 
rectness is not to be expected in books so circumstanced as the Gospels. 
You will not forget, that the Gospels are far from being complete and 
regular histories of the life of Josus ; that, on the contrary, different 
facts, and different circumstances of ,tlie same facts, are selected and 
reported by the different writers, according to the diversity of their 
tastes and objects. Can you be surprised, that narratives so incom- 
plete, and arranged with so little care, should sometimes appear to 
clash, when a full and methodical history, by supplying the omissions 
of each writer, might show that each has been accurate, in the particular 
province to which his attention has been confined. Besides, who does not 
know that statements# apparently incorrect and absurd, have often hern 
relieved from difficulty, by a discovery of some trifling circumstance 
belonging to the times, to which tho statements refer. Recollect now, 
that the Gospels were written at a distant period, and are crowded with 
references to the habits, feelings, and condition of the age when they 
were composed. Recollect, too, what cannot be denied, that almost 
every addition to our knowledge of that age has shed new light on pas- 
sages, which before perplexed us. Have we then no ground for the 
conclusion, that it is to our own ignorance, and not to the apostles’, 
that many of the difficulties which remain ought to be ascribed, ami 
that these will vanish in a more illuminated age. To all this, let it be 
added, that the apostles wrote in a very peculiar dialect of the Greek 
language, and that the precise import , of their words frequently eludes 
even the most learned. Now, every one knows, that a very slight mis- 
apprehension of the language of an author, is often sufficient to give the 
appearance of incorrectness to the most consistent narrative. 

But, “ the apostles adopted popular errors.” Before you admit this 
charge, you ought to Satisfy yourselves, that the popular opinions re- 
ferred to, are really erroneous ; and then you should prove, that the 
apostles enforced these as truths, which they were divinely commissioned 
to preach to the world This last remark is very important. If the 
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sacred writers merely acquiesce in prevailing errors, it does not follow 
that they adopted them. They might innocently conform to tlio 
popular language on subjects which constituted no part of the Christian 
doctrine ; and might even wink at some injurious opinions, if they fore- 
saw that these would vanish of themselves, in proportion as the gospel 
should be extended and understood* Had they undertaken to assail 
every established error, they would have excited needless and endless 
prejudice against the religion, which it was their great and only busi- 
ness to communicate. Suppose that I should be sent to preach Chris- 
tianity to Heathens; and suppose, that I should refuse to speak 
as they do of the rising and the setting of the sun : that I Bhould rebuke 
every word which might fall from their lips, implying that this lumin- 
ary exerts an influence on vegetation, which belongs only to Cod ; and, 
in fine, that I should remonstrate against every expression and senti- 
ment, which, if followed to its consequences, might involve something 
inconsistent with > Christian truth. To what unnecessary irritation 
should I expose myself and my cause ? Ought I to wonder or com- 
plain, if the most important instructions, connected with such ungra- 
cious severity, should be heard with indifference, or rejected with 
contempt? 

From these remarks, it appears, that we ought not lightly to charge 
the apostles with error. But suppose that it should be proved, what 
indeed some sincere Christians have allowed, that the apostles have 
erred in some quotations, some statements, and some opinions? What 
follows ? That they did not receive from God the religion they taught? 
By no means. This religion id something quite distinct from these 
quotations, statements, and opinions. Give up all these, and not one 
truth of Christianity will bo impaired ; and what is more, not one fact 
on which it rests, will be shaken. The apostles, indeed, will, in this 
case, appear to have been men, whoso memories and reasoning powers 
sometimes failed them; but does this destroy their credibility? Shall 
we reject their testimony to facts, about which they could not have 
been deceived, because, in some minute and unimportant circumstances, 
their recollections might have been indistinct? Who, that has ever 
attended a court of justice, or has read different narratives of the same 
events, does not know, that the most credible and faithful witnesses 
sometimes fail of perfect correctness? Reject all testimony which 
labours under this aefect, and you put an end immediately to the ad- 
ministration of the laws, and to the delightful confidence of social life. 
— Let me further ask, are we authorized to deny, that the apostles 
received their religion from God, because they may have sometimes 
employed insufficient arguments or illustrations ? By no means. It is 
one thing to state facts and doctrines with fidelity and clearness, and 
another to reason about them with profoundness and accuracy. The 
best witnesses way be unskilful logicians, and may frequently mistake 
on subjects which do not belong to their testimony. For instance, the 
apostles, to illustrate and confirm the resurrection, have compared it to 
the development of the seed, which they tell us dies in the earth. 
Now, later discoveries in philosophy have taught us, that the seed does 
not die in the strictest sense of the word ; and infidels have triumphed 
in this ignorance of the sacred writers. But will any one be so absurd 
as to argue, that because these men may liave adopted a popular error 
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about vegetation, and applied it to the resurrection, they are therefore 
unworthy of confidence, when they relate to us what they repeatedly 
heard, and felt, and saw? We see then, that even if we should be 
compelled to admit the objection, that the apostles sometimes erred, 
our religion would remain uninjured. Mistake is very consistent with 
soundness and uprightness of mind, Grant tOthe apostles this charac- 
ter (and they undoubtedly possessed it) and we need nothing more. 
Such men were as worthy of confidence, when they related what had 
been offered to their senses, and were as fitted to receive the simple 
doctrines' of Christianity, as if they had lived in an age of greater light, 
and had cultivated theitf reasoning powers in the schools of philosophy. 
I even think that this objection recoils on the head of its authors, and 
may be made to give support to the cause it was intended to destroy. 
Did the first preachers of the gospel fall into so many popular errors, 
and call to their aid so many feeble arguments ? Whence is it then, 
that, on subjects most interesting to human nature, they adopted, and 
everywhere preached! sentiments, which directly opposed the current of 
popular opinion, and which transcended, in purity and sublimity, what- 
ever was taught around them? How is it, that these men, living, as 
they did, among a selfish and narrow people, a nation of formalists, 
whoso religion was little more than a show and ceremony, yet imbibed, 
and promulgated a new system, which enjoins a pure, simple, and spi- 
ritual worship of God, and breathes an universal charity ? 

4. Christianity deserves serious and respectful attention, if we con- 
sider the wonderful rapidity with which it was spread through the 
world, and the unexampled triumphs it obtained over error and super- 
stition. It certainly is not easy to account for these facts, without 
believing that this new religion came from God, and was propagated by 
men whom he aided and endowed with miraculous powers. 1 know 
the answer which is made to this — that success is no proof of the truth 
of a religion, because false religions have succeeded. Mahommedan- 
ism, we are told, triumphed as rapidly as Christianity. This is indeed 
truo ; mere success is no proof of God’s aid. But success under such 
circumstances as those under which Christianity was first preached; 
success without any human means ; success in opposition to all human 
power; this does seem to demand and to prove divine interposition. 
We indeed believe Mahommedanism false, notwithstanding its progress ; 
and why? Because we see the causes of its progress. We see the de- 
ceiver joining arms to artifice, brandishing in one hand the sword, and 
extending the Koran in the other; and we see in the state of the 
world many aids and facilities to the propagation of such a religion as 
he taught. But in the case of Christianity, we see no warrior, no hosts, 
no conflicts* and no adaptation to the civil or religious condition of man- 
kind. The only blood which flows, is that of its ministers. They go 
forth poor, friendless, without eloquence, without power, preaching a 
doctrine which offended alike the Jew and the Gentile, which was ac- 
commodated to no human interest, and no human passions. We see 
them everywhere opposed, and see their followers persecuted and 
scorned — and yet they succeed ; they change the form of society ; they 
change the religion of nations : they shake the ancient and venerated 
temples of heathenism. Never was such a change wrought. We ask, 
whence their success? We see no human power at all proportioned to 
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this effect. All history presents nothing parallel with the diffusion of 
Christianity, and all the attempts to explain it' by merely human 
causes are, to my mind, utterly insufficient. Now, such a religion, to 
say the least, has claims to very serious attention. It is not to be 
discarded with contempt. 

5. This religion deserves attention, if we consider its spirit, the vir- 
tues it inculcates, the character it is suited to form. Almost all the 
enemies of Christianity have acknowledged the excellence of its precepts ; 
and indeed, who can read the New ‘Testament without admiring the 
sublime piety, the divine charity, the elevated sentiments, which it 
everywhere enjoins? This religion is most obviously intendod and 
suited to refine and ennoble human nature, to soften its asperities, to 
allay its anger, to humble its pride, to eradicate its selfishness, to 
break its ungoverned lusts, to clothe and adorn it at once with the 
mildest and the most heroic virtue. Does not such a religion deserve 
respect? Does it bear no stamp of divinity? 

An objection lias sometimes been made to the morality of the gospel 
— that it is extravagant, or requires virtues better fitted for angels than 
for men. It calls us to love our enemies ; to turn our cheek to the 
smitor ; to lay up treasures, not on earth, but in heaven. To this 
objection it may be answered, that the morality of th$ gospel is to bo 
gathered, not from a few passages taken separately, but from the 
general strain of our Saviour’s discourses, and we should also remem- 
ber, that the figures and metaphors, which Jesus employed, are not to 
bo received in their literal sense, but with that latitude, which figura- 
tive language always requires. The soberest writer may be made to 
appear extravagant, if every expression is to be interpreted with the 
utmost rigour. Let us follow these obvious rules of common sense, 
and the precopts of Jesus will indeed appear to enjoin a sublime virtue, 
but still such a virtue as suits our nature, and can alone make us truly 
happy. 

It has sometimes been objected to the Christian precepts, that they 
enjoin a morose, retired, and solitary piety. A grosser misrepresenta- 
tion cannot be uttered. What! Shall Jesus be charged with an un- 
social piety, when he expressly taught men, that God' prefers mercy to 
sacrifice, and so continually enjoined an active philanthropy ? I could 
much more easily prove, that he exalted benevolence above piety, than 
the reverse. Who, that reads his gospel, can imagine himself called to 
fly from the world, and to worship God in perpetual retirement? Who 
can read it, and not feel himself bound by new ties to his fellow-crea- 
tures? Lot then the excellent spirit of Christianity teach ns to regard 
it with respect. 

6. The effects, which Christianity has actually produced in the 
world, entitle it to respectful attention. I know that infidels have 
collected with care the persecutions, wars, and pious frauds, in which 
Christians have been engaged, and have charged all those on their re- 
ligion. This mode of attack is most disingenuous and dishonourable. 
Christianity is made to answer for the persecutions of its professors, 
when it is known to enjoin kindness and forbearance towards the erring 
and sinful. It is made to answer for the wars of Christians, when it is 
known to breathe nothing but peace. It is made to answer for the 
usurpation of its ministers, when it is distinguished from other regions 
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by investing its ministers with no power over their brethren, and by 
rebuking with indignant severity the dosire of spiritual domination. 
Christianity, it is true, has been employed as an instrument by the tur- 
bulent and aspiring; but is there any blessing which has not been 
abused? What religion can be given, which hypocrites may not per- 
vert? Let mo ask those who speak of the unhappy influence of Chris- 
tianity, whether persecution, and war, and priestcraft had no existence 
before this religion was hoard of? Did Christianity bring into a peace- 
ful and happy world, tumult and bloodshed? No: it found the earth 
filled with violence and guilt ; and all that can be objected to it is, that 
it did not immediately extirpate the bad passions from the human heart, 
that many of its professors continued wicked as before, and even em- 
ployed their religion as a cloak for their vices. But is it God’s method 
to work immediate changes in society? Is it not more reasonable to 
expect from him a’ religion, which will gradually renpw the face of the 
world? and precisely such a religion is Christianity It has silently 
and gradually been oparatihg for good among the nwfwns. What im- 
mense and incalculable benefit has it conferred, in delivering so many 
countries from the worship of false and impure deities? .Wherever it 
has prevailed, it has breathed a mild and charitable spirit, before un- 
known ; given refinement and courtesy to manners ; founded many 
benevolent institutions ; banished many gross and cruel habits ; exalted 
the female character, and thus changed the face of domestic life. It is 
an undoubted feet, that the nations, professing this religion, have 
attained a degree of civilization, and of moral and intellectual improve- 
ment never reached before. That Christianity has contributed largely 
to this effect, no one who understands its spirit, can doubt. The only 
hope, which we are permitted to cherish, of the further progress of 
society, of a happier and more improved condition of the human race, 
is founded on this religion. No forms of government, no institutions 
of policy, can avail much, whilst the character and tempers of men are 
unchanged ; and Christianity is beyond all dispute the most powerful 
cause whipli has ever yet operated on human character, and tends to 
form the very virtues which adorn and bless society. 

7. Another consideration, which entitles Christianity to serious and 
respectful attention is, that it has been embraced, and honoured, and 
defended by the best and greatest men who ever lived. Christianity is 
not the religion merely of the vulgar, of the weak and ignorant, on 
which the wise end refined have ever looked with disdain. For cen- 
turies, it has been the only religion of the most enlightened nations, and 
its warmest patrons have been found in the most enlightened classes of 
society. The profoundest philosophers, to whose penetrating eye 
nature has revealed her mysteries, and to whose laborious investigations 
we owe the extension of human knowledge, have bowed with reverence 
before the Saviour, and have confessed the inferiority of their disco- 
veries to the brightness of the light which he brought from heaven ; ( $md 
not only the wisest and greatest, hut the best and purest of men, have 
repaired with deJight to Jesus, and have acknowledged, that from him 
their virtues have ^fcived a strength, incitement, and support, which 
no other system could afford. The pages of Christian history are 
crowded with names, on which we delight to dwell as the ornaments 
and boast of our nature. You, who turn with contempt from Jesus, 
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remember, that such men as Newton and Milton were happy to sit at 
his feet, and to consecrate their sublime faculties to the promotion of 
his cause. 

I do not mean to urge this as a conclusive argument for the truth of 
Christianity. You are not required to believe this system, merely 
because great and good men before youhave believed it; — the great 
and good may err. Examino for yourselve*. J3b not borrow your faith 
implicitly from others. But the fact om which I have dwelt, the respect 
which has been paid by the most excellent men to Christianity, should 
teach you to examine it with respect, and ihould teach yon to frown on 
those who would hold it up to contempt. A. religion which enlists such 
men among its friends, must carry some marks of truib; it must breathe 
an excellent spirit. V v \ 

If indeed Christianity had been received by thd great and good, 
without examination, if it had been forced oin Jheir 'unreflecting minds 
in childhood, and if inquiry into its truths ever afterwards been 
forbidden them, then this argument would lose inuch of its force. But 
Christianity has not been thus sheltered from inquiry.; It has long been 
open to discussion* and has had subtle and ingenious opposers. Every 
objection has been exposed to public view and still the religion has 
maintained its power over the greatest and purest minds. This may be 
considered an advantage of the age in which we live. Christianity is 
not now callod, for the first time, to contend for its existence. Had its 
truth never been questioned before, we might fear for the result of 
inquiry. We should not know the weapons with which our faith might 
bo assailed. But this uncertainty is removed. Christianity has passed 
the trial. Its enemies have spent their strength upon it, and it remains 
unhurt. Conscious guilt, ever anxious to overthrow religion, that it 
may bury its fears of retribution under the ruins ; and pretended 
philosophy, ever anxious to raise a name by demolisning what lias been 
revered for ages, have long fixed their unhallowed eyes on the sacred 
fabric of Christianity. They have explored ite foundations, penetrated 
its recesses, and surveyed its massy columns, in the hope of discovering 
some vestige of decay, some trembling and defenceless part, against 
which to direct their assaults : but the venerable edifice remains, as in 
past agos, tho admiration of the wise and virtuous, the refuge of the 
humble and distressed. It still rises in simple majesty, founded on 
adamant, perfect in its proportions, impressed with the skill and power 
of its heavenly Builder: The storms have boaten on it, and passed by, 
and left not a trace ,# theirfury. We may now dismiss our fears for 
our religion. New assaults are not to be anticipated. After tho scrutiny 
which Christianity has sustained, new objections cannot easily be 
invented. New books indeed appear, but they are only new editions of 
the old. We have arguments retailed to us as novel, which have been 
again and again confuted. We have old controversies revived, which 
have already been settled. Infidelity can cody gather up and hurl 
anew, the weapons which have fallen blimtedfrajn the shield of Chris* 
tianity. Is not a religion wtdeh^as been so assailed, so proved, and 
still so honoured by the wise and good, deserving of serious and 
respectful attention? 

8. I might add much to what has now been said, but I have only 
time to offer one more consideration, which should induce a serious 
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attention to the claims and evidences of Christianity. It is this; 
Christianity is the only religion which is left ns. If we give up this, 
we have no other system to which we can repair. No other has claims 
to be compared with this. If God did wot speak by Jesus Christ, then 
he has never spoken to our race. We have no instructor but nature, a 
light not to bo despised, but which casts only a faint and trembling ray 
on subjects most interesting to humanity. 

In giving up Christianity, h8w much shall we lose! This religion, 
you wul rem£$|ber, rescued your ancestors, and thus it has rescued you 
from heathem^ki To this religion you owe Whatever pure and generous 
conceptioti^b|i have formed of God, It has placed before you this 
great andveneriible Being, in the mild and tender character of your 
father in heaven, andtaught you. to approach him with sentiments of 
confidence and love. Coes this religion deserve no gratitude? Let its 
light be extinguished, and who wifi Assure us that the darkness of 
ancient superstition, or still more degrading errors, will not overspread 
the world? 

It is Christianity, which has elevated our sentiments respecting our 
nature and destination, which lias taught us to hope for the mercy of 
our Creator, and to aatimptite a happier and purer life. To Jesus, the 
conqueror of death, we pwfe the sure hope of immortality. Let the 
gospel be l$rii from u s, and what new sadness and gloom would gather 
over the countenance of death, and over the future prospects of our 
race. 30fow little consolation does nature give us, when we commit to 
the cold and silent tomb the mouldering dust of a fellow-being! Is that 
teacher to be scorned* who in the language of conscious greatness says 
to us, am title resurrection and the life !" 

The loSl which we should endure in lasing Christianity, cannot bo 
expressed. How many minds would be deprived Of the only foundation, 
on which, their virtuesund their hopes are reared ! How many passions, 
which this religion has softened and restrained, would break forth with 
new power! How many wounds, which it; has bouhd up, would bleed 
afresh ! Remove the influence of Christianity from society, and with it, 
how much tenderness of heart, and purity of manners, and active charity, 
and domestic love and happiness would disappear ! Surely we should 
wish such a religion to be true, and should give to its evidences a candid, 
and serious, ana respectful attention. Surely such a religion should 
not be with contumely, and held up as a mark for ridicule and 

scorn! Via it possible that any can assail it with bitterness, and feel an 
eagemesi for its detraction! What have infi^ej^ to give us in its 
place? When they have blotted out the d^i§htful promise of immor- 
tality from ih$ bf the gospel, whither will they direct us to learn 
this con^l^ truth? Whqmhavethey to offer us in the 

room offtepme and benevolent Jesus? they have no guide and 

no comfortinr ; #^V^:h^ They |end us to hatu^ej and some of their 
number that the?*) ?S no God, no futurity, 

that we are chance, creatures of m day, without hope and 

without resomr^*;^/!|ib» i* the tremendous abyss to which infidelity 
invites, our step,- r ^ ; ; ■>' 

My friends, these remarks have been designed to confirm the faith of 
Christians, and to persuade those who doubt of Christianity (if to such 
I speak) to give a serious, patient, and respectful attention to its claims 
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and evidences. That suoh inquiry will result in a sincere faith I cannot 
doubt. I hope that these discourses will help to impress you, my 
hearers, with the value of Christianity. It is a religion which you 
cannot prize too much ; a religion most mercifully adapted to this world* 
of sin, error, affliction, and death; a religion which offers you forgive- 
ness and brings life and immortality to light; which recommends 
universal goodness to your love and pursuit, and offers aid from heaven 
to your prayers and holy efforts ; a religion which prophecy announced, 
and miracles confirmed; which fell from the lips, shone in tho life, and 
was scaled with the blood of the spotless Son of God; a religion which 
brings peace to the troubled conscience, implants and cherishes the best 
dispositions towards God and his creatures, gives cheerfulness and reso- 
lution to the practice of duty, exalts and purifies the pleasures of 
prosperous life, and imparts unfailing consolation in sorrow, and in tho 
anticipation of death. — No man, in his last hours, ever mourned that 
ho had believed, and felt, and practised as a Christian. 


Note to the third head, page 406. 

This head might naturally lead us to consider the objection, that the books of the 
New Testament were not written by those whose names they bear; but this 
subject requires a minute discussion, inconsistent With the nature end limits of a 
public discourse. The serious inquirer may easily obtain satisfaction on this point. 
Let him read the Horae Paulinas of Paley, and weigh the external and internal 
evidence for the book of Acts, and the epistles of Paul, and he will consider the 
genuineness of these books as placed beyond dispute. But if he receive these books, 
he will of course admit the genuineness of Luke's gospel, because the Acts is a 
continuation of this gospel, and implies its prior existence. But if these books, 
viz. Luke's gospel, the Acts, and Paul’s epistles, are acknowledged to be the 
productions of their reputed authors, the controversy with the infidel on this point 
is at an end. These books contain all the doctrines and all the facts, which con- 
stitute and support the Christian religion. The other writings of the New Testa- 
ment may all be resigned, and our religion and its evidences will be unimpaired. 
But let not the inquirer stop here. Let him read the 9th chapter of Paley’s 
evidences, or almost any of the books referred to in the preface, and he will find a 
body of proof in support of the genuineness of the other gospels, which would be 
thought sufficient to establish the genuineness of any other writings. The best 
critics tell us that the greatest part of the Greek and Roman classics are received 
without, a doubt, on testimony much inferior to that which is urged in fhvbur of the 
sacred writers. It deserves remark, H that Celsus in {besecond century, Porphyry 
in the third, and the egnperor Julian, all of them men of learning, and bitter enemies 
to the Christian religion, allow the genuineness of the books of the New Testa- 
ment.” Porphyry it should be remembered, was not deficient in critical acuteness. 
We find him examining with minuteness the book of Daniel, and endeavouring to 
prove, that it was written alter the time of the prophet, and after the events which 
it predicts, that he might thus invalidate its claims to inspiration. Would not 
such an adversary have laboured to evade the proofs which Is derived to Christianity 
from our Saviour’s prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, if he could have 
adduced any plausible reasons for the opinion, that the books, which contain it, 
were written, as is pretended, after that catastrophe? How much more easily 
could he have collected arguments against these books, than against the iijoj e 
ancient book of Daniel; and how much stronger motives had he for fixing, if 
posable, the charge of forgery on the writings of the New Testament 
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Jambs 1. 27: “ Pore religion and undefined before Cod end the Father is this, 

to Tint the fatherless end widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted 'fatty tfe* world.” 

i ' ‘ ; t 

Tbs question, what is religion, cannot fail to interest reflecting men, 
not only because of its intrinsic importance, but because of the variety 
of answers which it has received. This question can only be resolved 
by proposing another,. namely, what is God? for by religion we under- 
stand the service which is due to the Supreme Being, and this service 
must of course correspond to his nature ; so that our views of religion 
will be trne or false, in proportion as we understand or mistako tbo 
divine character. 

The religions of heathenism, amidst their vast variety, were generally 
built on iifar of the Divinity borrowed from earthly sovereigns. It 
was supposed that the gods “were swayed by a principle very similar to 
the love of praise, homage, distinction, in human nature ; and of course 
the worshipper aimed to win their favour by gifts, outward honours, and 
forms of submission, had to soothe their anger, by means not very 
unlike to those which were used to appease the irritated pride of man. 
Religion founded on these views had comparatively little power to 
purify men’s minds; , although even in the darkest ages, natural 
conscience taught them tq regard the Divinity as the avenger of great 
crimes. ■ ■*'*. 

The views of God given us by revelation and confirmed by reflection, 
are incomparably more honourable. According to these, He is a 
perfect being, infinite, sufficient to his own happiness, and needing 
nothing from his creatures. He gave being to the universe, not that lie 
might haw slaves to remind him of his superiority, but children to 
know and enjoy his perfections, to receive happiness from his fulness, 
to partajra|pdtestify his benevolence here and hereafter. The com- 
municaokfa irf'good, of present, future, and endless good, is represented 
in revolation jas the purpose and delight of God; And from these views 
it is plain, that time religion, which corresponds to his nature, must 
consist c kja frrof two parts : first, in cherishing those sentiments of love 
and gratiqRw' which are due to infinity woedness, and secondly, in 
actively prquMrti&glhh purposes of this goooness, that is, in promoting 
our own 'and. j ojausnji*’ preaeut and future welfare. Affectionate and 
grateM veneration tiwerd-God, considered as a being of unmixed and 
unbounded Stye, and exertion to secure for ourselves and others 

all the variety «nft:|^rteht of happiness for which his benevolence created 
ns, these are the Wo great branches of enlightened religion, the first 
constituting more pomoukiiy its inward part, the last its operation 
and expression in tne life. 
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In Mie text, the apostle is not aiming to give us the whole definition 
of religion, but to describe only the methods of its manifestation; and 
these correspond very much with what I have just stated. They 
consist in doing good to others, and in doing good to ourselves. “ Pure 
and undefiled religion is this/ 1 or is manifest in this, 44 to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, 11 or to be ready to every good 
word and work; and also 44 to keep himself unspotted from the world,” 
that is, to shun those excesses of appetite and passion, which stain our 
iionour, and rob us of the various and highest enjoyments of our nature. 
These practical views of religion are of infinite worth, and just as far as 
they prevail, thov make it a blessing. The neglect with which they 
have been treated, and the false zed with which other expressions of 
piety have been exalted above them, are among the worst features in 
the history of religion. 

From the general account of religion now given, one particular will 
be selected for our present attention. 44 Pure and undented religion,” 
we are told, consists in doing good; for, 44 to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction,” is put by the apostle as a part for the whole, 
to express all the modes of benefiting mankind. From this language, 
wo learn, that religion is a social principle, intimately united with social 
duty, belonging to us as social beings ; and this view of religion I wish 
to urge, in opposition to a maxim, which is somewhat current, that 
religion is & private affair between man and his maker, with which his 
neighbour has no concern. This is a revival of the old doctrine, which 
drove men from society to worship God in deserts, and we cannot but 
wonder that this error of the most thorough fanatics should be espoused 
by some, who claim superiority to vulgar prejudice. 

Religion, we are told, is a private, personal thing, a concern betwoon 
the individual and God. His neighbour or the community must not 
meddle with it. Whether he have any religion or not, or a good or a 
bad ono, is no one’s business but his own.— Vague language of this 
kind, which carries no definite meaning, but gives the general idea, that 
a man’s religion is a subject in which society has no interest, and no 
right to use its influence, may do much Mury ; and in opposition to it, 
1 would maintain that religion is eminently a social principle, entering 
iuto social life, having most important bearings on the public weal, and 
that society has a deep concern in it, and cannot without violation of 
what is due to itself overlook or disparage it. The social character of 
religion is not sufficiently regarded, and is the,, topic on wKteh l beg to 
eularge. . , 

And in illustrating .this, I would first observe, that religion is founded 
in our social nature, and springs from our social relations. Your 
religion, you say, is a private concern, with which no one has anything 
to do but yourself. But whence did you obtain it? Was it born with 
you? Did you bring it wifi you into life? No. In an important 
senso, it is the gift of society. You received it from parents, and still 
more from the community ; for, did not Christianity flourish iu the 
community, were it not made visible by public institutions and con- 
tinual observances, how few of us irould possess it. We are religious, 
because we are social beings. How do we form ideas of the attributes 
of God, particularly of his goodness and equity, those chief foundations 
of roligion, but by seeing them manifested iu our fellow-creatures, and 
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in social life? And our affections towards God, such as love, gratitude, 
esteem, are in the first instance called forth towards fellow beings ; and 
thus society is the school in which the heart is trained for the Creator. 
It may thus be said with strict truth, that all our religion comes to us 
through our social connexions, is a growth and fruit of social life. The 
community then cannot but influence it, cannot leave the individual to 
himself in forming his religion. 

2. Religion is a social concern, for it is a subject on which men have a 
strong tendency to feel and act together, and thus it is a strong bond of 
union. Religion is not a secret to be locked up in our own hearts, but 
a sentiment to be communicated, shared, strengthened by sympathy, 
and enjoyed in common with all ; and this results from its very nature ; 
for who is God, the great object of this principle? Is he the Father of 
this or t|at individual only, or the Father and head of that great family 
of winch every individual is a member? If Other men have the same 
interest in this great Being, and the same relation to him with myself, 
if God be a common object and centre to their souls and mine, then we 
possess in him a strong bond of union to one another. Religion has 
always manifested its social nature, by encouraging associations for the 
utterance and strengthening of its feelings. In ml nations men have 
come together for religious purposes, and especially under Christianity, 
some of the strongest attachments have their root in reverence for the 
Supreme Being. Thus religion is a social concern, being one of the 
strong bonds of a community. 

3. Religion is a social and public as well as a private concern, 
because the common relation of God to all men, is not^ merely, as we 
have just stated, a ground of sympathy and attachment, but makes it 
a duty to offer him public, and the most public acknowledgments. It 
is not enough to worship God in private ; for this is an acknowledgment 
of him only as a private benefactor. There ought to be acts and 
offerings, corresponding to a higher view of him, I mean, to his public 
character, to bis relation of universal Father and Lord. Nature and 
duty prompt us to render public acknowledgments to public benefactors, 
to sovereigns, and rulers of whole communities ; and of consequence, 
society, being God’s work and kingdom, and deriving all its happiness 
from him, is bound to public recognitions of him; and without those, 
his true character, that which clothes him with majesty, his universal 
dominion, is not acknowledged and impressed. There is the same 
foundation for social as for private religion ; for God is the author of 
society as truly as of the individual, ana his greatness and goodness are 
chiefly conspicuous in the former; and therefore society ought, through 
its great organ and representative, which is government, as well as by 
other methods, to pay homage to God, and express its obligations. 

4. Religion is a social concern, for it operates powerfully on society ; 

contributing in various ways to its stability and prosperity. Religion 
is not merely & private affair; the community is deeply interested in its 
diffusion, for i$ isthe best support of the virtues and principles on which 
social order Pure and undefiled religion, according to the text, 

is to do good ; wd it follows very plainly, that if God be the author 
and friend of s&ofoiy, then the recognition of him must enforce all social 
duty, and enlightened piety must give its whole strength to the cause 
of public order. 
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Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, the extent of the 
support given by religion to every virtue. No man perhaps is aware, 
how much our moral and social sentiments are fed from this fountain ; 
how powerless conscience would become without the belief of a God ; 
how palsied would be human benevolence, were there not the sense of a 
higher benevolence to quicken and sustain it; how suddenly the whole 
social fabric would quake, and with what a fearful crash it would sink 
into hopeless ruins, were the ideas of a Supreme Being, of accountable- 
ness, and of a future life, to be utterly erased from every mind. Once 
let men thoroughly believe, that they are the work and sport of chance ; 
that no superior intelligence concerns itself with human affairs ; that all 
their improvements perish for ever at death ; that the weak have no 
guardian, and the injured no avenger ; that there is no recompense for 
sacrifices to uprightness and the public good ; that an oath is unheard 
in Heaven; that secret crimes have no witness but the perpetrator; 
that human existence has no purpose, and human virtue no unfailing 
friend ; that this brief life is every thing to us, and death is total, 
everlasting extinction ; once let men thoroughly abandon religion, and 
who can conceive or describe the extent of the desolation which would 
follow? We hope perhaps that human laws and natural sympathy 
would hold society together. As reasonably might we believe, that 
w ere the sun quenched in the heavens, our torches could illuminate, and 
our fires quicken and fertilize the creation. What is there in human 
nature to awaken respect and tenderness, if man is the unprotected 
insect of a day? and what is he more, if atheism be true? Erase all 
thought and fear of God from a community, and selfishness and 
sensuality would absorb the whole man. Appetite knowing no restraint, 
and poverty and suffering having no solace or hope, would trample 
in scorn on the restraints of human laws. Virtue, duty, principle, 
would be mocked and spurned as unmeaning sounds. A sordid self- 
interest would supplant every other feeling, and man would become 
in fact, what the theory of atheism declares him to be, a companion for 
brutes. 

It particularly deserves attention in this discussion, that the Chris- 
tian religion is singularly important to free communities. In truth we 
may doubt whether civil freedom can subsist without it. This at least 
we know, that equal rights and an impartial administration of justice 
have never been enjoyed where this religion has not been understood. 
It favours free institutions, first, because its spirit is the very spirit of 
liberty, that is, a spirit of respect for the interests and rights of others. 
Christianity recognizes the essential equality of mankind; beats down 
with its whole might those aspiring and rapacious principles of our 
nature, which have subjected the many to the few; and by its refining 
influence, as well as by direct precept, turns to God, and to him only, 
that supreme homage which has been so impiously lavished on crowned 
and titled fellow-creatures. Thus its whole tendency is free. It lays 
deeply the only foundations of liberty, which are the principles of bene- 
volence, justice, and respect for human nature. The spirit of liberty is 
not merely, as multitudes imagine, a jealousy of our own particular 
rights, an unwillingness to be oppressed ourselves ; but a respect for 
the rights of others, and an unwillingness that any man, whether high 
or low, should be wronged, and trampled under foot. Now this is the 
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spirit of Christianity ; and liberty has no security, any farther than this 
uprightness and benevolence of sentiment actuates a community. 

In another method, religion befriends liberty. It diminishes the 
necessity of public restraints, and supercedes, in a great degree, tho 
use of force m administering the laws ; and this it does, by making 
men a law to themselves, and by repressing the disposition to disturb 
and injure society. Take away the purifying and restraining influence 
of religion, and selfishness, rapacity and injustice will break out 
in new excesses : and amidst the increasing perils of society, govern- 
ment must be strengthened to defend it, must accumulate means of 
repressing disorder and crime, and this strength and these means may 
be, and often have been, turned against the freedom of the state which 
they were meant to secure. Diminish principle, and you increase the 
need of force in a community. In this country, government needs not 
the array of power which you meet in other nations, no guards of 
soldiers, no hosts of spies, no vexatious regulations of police ; but ac- 
complishes its beneficent purposes by a few unarmed judges and civil 
officers, and operates so silently around us, and comes so seldom in 
contact with us, that many of us enjoy its blessings with hardly a 
thought of its existence ; and this is the perfection or freedom ; and to 
what do we owe this condition? I answer: to the power of those laws, 
which Religion writes on our hearts, which unite and concentrate 
public opinion against injustice and oppression, which spread a spirit of 
equity and goou-will through the community. Thus religion is the 
soul of freedom, aud no nation under Heaven has such an interest in it 
as ourselves. 

Religion then appears to be a social concern ; the community rests 
upon it. It is not a private affair. My neighbour, my family, and 
society, are interested in my possessing religious principle, and in it i 
widest possible diffusion. The public, as well as the individual, have 
much to do with the individual’s religion. 

The first inference, to be made from this discussion is, that it is a 
right and duty in men. to influence one another on the subject of reli- 
gion. If religion be a social principle, and a main foundation of social 
happiness, then it ought to engage men’s efforts, It is not a concern 
in which every man is to be left to himself, and is to do nothing for 
others ; but each, according to his ability, is to promote and spread it 
around him. On all other subjects, men operate powerfully on ono 
another’s minds ; and why should religion be an exception, when this 
is one of the chief interests of human nature? 

The second inference is, that if individuals are authorized and bound 
to promote religion, then the same right and obligation appertain to the 
community^ Qod, we have seen, is the author of Society, and a sens© 
of this Great Being is its strength, support, and the life of its freedom ; 
and shallpot then a community, as such, acknowledge God, and pro- 
vide as fer as it lias power, fer spreading a reverence for his authority? 
If it be a settled by experience, that Christianity tends 

powerfully td older and happiness , why shall not the community 
practically adopt iud on this, as well as on other great truths which 
time has confirmed!; 

It is sometime^ said, " Religion wants no end from the community ; 
it is able to take care of itself.'* You might just as reasonably say, 
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that religion does not need the aid of parents, the aid of men of ability, 
the aid of associations for extending it. Religion was not meant to be 
strong enough to flourish and spread without human agency. It is 
intended to live and be perpetuated by great labour and care. It does 
not extend itself; but man communicates it to man. Now the ques- 
tion is, has not a community power to diffuse and continue it, as well as 
individuals? May not society act beneficially for religion through its 
government? If so, why shall it not use this power as well as indivi- 
duals, especially when it rests so much on this foundation. 

It is said, “ this cause may be safely left by the state to individuals. 1 ’ 
But it is not wise for a community to leave to private discretion any 
great interest, in which its safety is involved. We might with much 
greater propriety say, that education should be left to individuals ; for the 
parental instinct is much stronger, and more extensive than religious 
zeal. It should also be remembered, that religious instruction is par- 
ticularly needed for those classes of society who can least afford to 
provide it for themselves, and whose hard and unequal lot begets dis- 
contents and temptations which religion only can subdue. Ought not a 
community to provide for these, the administration of that divine truth, 
which not merely restrains but exalts the poor, and makes them at 
once good citizens here, and heirs of future happiness. 

But we are told, that the interference of the state with religion has 
been pernicious, politicians having made it an instrument of ambition, 
and thus weakened and degraded it. This is too true. The statesman 
has often leagued with the priest to break men’s minds, and defraud 
them of their rights. But because religion has often been abused and 
degraded by the state, can it never be assisted by it, and employed for 
the promotion of public virtue? Because, under despotisms and in 
dark ages, religion was perverted into an engine of ambition, does it 
follow that a free and improved community may not safely intrust to 
elected rulers the power of providing religious instruction for the sup- 
port of public morals? Does not the immense difference of the cir- 
cumstances ensure a different result? Are we dsked, what pledge wo 
have against the abuse of this power in the legislature, against the 
erection of another spiritual despotism? I answer : what. security have 
wo for any or all our institutions? What pledge that every other 
power given to rulers will not be abused? The great and only security 
is to be found in the spirit of the community, in the light of the ago; 
and this light renders it absolutely impossible, that the representatives 
of a free people should aim now to bund up n spiritual tyranny, or to 
revive exploded superstitions. We read history to little purpose, if we 
suffer ourselves to he frighted by the abuses oi early stages of society, 
from availing ourselves of all the springs of a natioirs happiness. 

Lot me close this discourse with some remarks on what seem to me 
the principal grounds or causes of the opinion, which I have opposed, 
that government has nothing to do with religion. It springs from 
narrow viows of the purposes of government, and from narrow views of 
the nature of religion. — There are those, and perhaps not a few, who 
consider government as instituted chiefly for the lower purposes of our 
existence, for man considered as an animal, for the protection, support, 
and accommodation of the animal life. Now government corresponds 
to the whole nature of man ; is instituted for him as an intellectual, social. 
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moral and religious being ; and is intended to protect and advance all the 
great interests of humanity. It acts for its legitimate purposes, when 
it watches over domestic life, and asserts and enforces the sanctity of 
the marriage bond; when it watches over intellect and education, and 
furnishes means for developing all the faculties of the mind ; when it 
encourages benevolent institutions, and through these and other 
methods spreads abroad charity. It acts for its legitimate purposes, 
when it frowns on profaneness, lewdness, and indecency ; and discour- 
ages crimes, . which injure society chiefly by weakening moral and 
religious sentiment, and degrading the character of a people. Govern- 
ment is a high and venerable institution, an engine of immense moral 
power, which in all ages has greatly contributed to fix the character of 
nations. Its true spirit is that by which God reigns, an enlarged and 
impartial regard to the general good; and all its laws, as far as they 
are wise, are only particular applications of those great principles of 
justice and benevolence, which form the character of God, and enter 
into the very essence of piety. Government is throughout a moral and 
religious institution, and intended to operate on men, not merely 
through force, but much more through moral and religious principle. 
It is a broad and sublime institution, concentrating the power of a 
state for the protection and promotion of its highest interests, such as 
its freedom, industry, intelligence, domestic fidelity, general charity, 
pure morals, and piety. 

It is from low and narrow views of government, that men would ex- 
clude it from influencing religion, and it is from equally narrow views 
of religion, that they woula sever it from government. Religion is 
often thought to be chiefly intended to promote men’s future happiness, 
by a round of rites, services, and feelings, which have little or no rela- 
tion to the present life ; when in truth, it is designed to guard, adorn, 
and bless our whole existence; to mix with all our present relations; 
to be a law to the ruler, a principle of obedience in the subject, a curb 
on the passions, which afflict and endanger society ; and so to direct 
men’s powers, pursuit!, and acquisitions, whether of wealth or intelli- 
gence, as to form a pure, noble, and happy community. Christianity 
as truly tends to present as to future good ; it perfectly coincides with 
government in its spirit and ends, only differing in its greater compre- 
hension and extent. There is no such repugnance between them as 
many imagine. They have not separate objects and fields of action, 
Man is the object of both, and his happiness and virtue their common 
onds; and it is: fit and reasonable, that, in promoting these ends, they 
should aid and encourage each other. 

The narrow 1 views of government and religion, which I have endea- 
voured to expose, have sprung very naturally from the gross abuses of 
past ages, from the frequent coalitions of cbqrch and state for the op- 
pression of the subject. To prevent these evils, some among us seem 
to have resolved, that government and religion shall not touch 
one another in! & single point, but shall have totally separate spheres 
and agencies. Religion snail not enter the hall of legislation ; nor shall 
legislation give support to one column of the temple pf religion. 
Thus all the ideas of venerableness, sanctity, and piety, which the 
wisest men have laboured to associate with civil institutions, are to be 
severed from them ; nor must religion be strengthened by any testi- 
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monial of the community to its authority and excellence, by any grate- 
ful offering from the state which it upnolds. This attempt to divide 
the great powers which advance human happiness, is like striving to 
separate the elements of the natural world, and insisting that each shall 
act by itself in its own exclusive region. Men forget that all human 
interests are blended and must be advanced together; and that the 
highest good of society is to spring from the joint action of all the 
causes which operate beneficially on human nature. 

I have thus aimed to show that religion is a social concern ; that it 
is not the private, distinct, and narrow thing, which a super- 
ficial philosophy is disposed to make it, but an all-pervading power and 
spirit, the friend and guardian of individuals, families, and states. A 
community, once convinced of this great truth, is bound to incorporate 
it into its public institutions, and to secure, if possible, to all its citi- 
zens, the benefits of Christian worship and instruction. In regard to 
the methods by which these objects should be accomplished, I cannot 
enlarge, even if I were competent to the office. . I would only observe, 
that the free spirit of our constitution, which secures to each citizen the 
olection of the particular form of Christianity to which he will give sup- 
port, is of primary importance, and is demanded by that fundamental 
principle of a free government, that no restraint is to be imposed, which 
does not plainly conduce to the public good. If to this could bo* added 
some provisions, ensuring impartially and universally, contributions 
proportioned to the ability of the individual, the state would discharge, 
in a great degree, its duty in relation to religion. But this subject I 
leave to wiser and more experienced minds, in the hope and trust, that 
as a Community, we shall continue to acknowledge God, the Author of 
Society, and the source of our ^inestimable public blessings; and that 
we shall continue to give support to that Religion, for which our an- 
cestors encountered the perils of the wilderness, and subdued a rugged 
soil ; which mingled with, consecrated, and bound together, all their 
social institutions ; and under which, this Commonwealth still furnishes 
an example of prosperity, of intelligence, of persevering and adventur- 
ous industry, of public order and private virtue, which perhaps has not 
been often rivalled, and certainly has seldom been surpassed, in tho 
history of nations. 
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John iji. 2: “The same came to Jesus by right, and said unto him, Rabbi, we 

know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no man can do these miracles 

tbaMbou doest, except God be with him.’ 1 

The evidences of revealed religion axe the subject of this lecture, a 
subject of great extent, as well as of vast importance. In discussing it, 
an immense variety of learning has been employed, and all the powers 
of the intellect been called forth. History, metaphysics, ancient 
learning, criticism, ethical science, and the science of human nature, 
have been Summoned to the controversy, and have brought important 
contributions to the Christian cause. To condense into one discourse 
what scholars and great men have written on this point, is impossible, 
even if it were desirable ; and I have stated the extent of speculation into 
which our subject Has led, not because I propose to give an abstract of 
others’ labours, but because I wish you to understand, that the topic is 
one not easily despatched, and because I would invite you to follow me 
in a discussion, which will require concentrated and continued attention. 
A subject more worthy of attention, than the claims of that religion 
which was impressed on our childhood, and which is acknowledged to 
be the only firm foundation of the hope of immortality, cannot be 
presented,* and our minds must want the ordinary seriousness of human 
nature, *if it cannot arrest us. 

That Christianity has been opposed, is a feet, implied in the 
establishment of this lecture. That it has had adversaries of no moan 
intellect, yottknow. I propose in this discourse, to make some remarks 
on what seems to me the groat objection to Christianity, on the general 
principle on Which its evidences rest,- and on some of its particular 
evidences. , 

The great objection to Christianity, the only one which has much 
influence at the present day, meets us at the very threshold. Wo 
cannot, if we would, evade it, for it is founded on a primary and essontial 
attribute of this religion. The objection is oftener felt than expressed, 
and amounts to this, — that miracles are incredible, and that tho 
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supernatural character of an alleged fact is proof enough of its falsehood. 
So strong is this propensity to doubt of departures from the order of 
nature, that there are sincere Christians, who incline to rest their religion 
wholly on its internal evidence, and to overlook the outward extraordinary 
interposition of God, by which it was at first established. But tho 
difficulty cannot in this way be evaded ; for Christianity is not only 
confirmed by miracles, but is in itself, in its very essence, a miraculous 
roligion. It is nob a system which the human mind might have gathered, 
in the ordinary exercise of its powers, from the ordinary course of 
nature. Its doctrines, especially those which relate to its founder, claim 
for it tho distinction of being a supernatural provision for the recovery 
of the human race. So that the objection which I have stated still 
presses upon us, and, if it be well grounded, it is fatal to Christianity. 

It is proper then to begin the discussion, with inquiring, Whence the 
disposition to discredit miracles springs, and how far it is rational. A 
preliminary remark of some importance is, that this disposition is not 
a necessary part or principle of our mental constitution, like the 
disposition to trace effects to adequate causes. We are indeed so 
framed, as to expect a continuance of that order of nature which wo 
havo uniformly experienced ; but not so framed as to revolt at alleged 
violations of that order, and to account them impossible or absurd. On 
the contrary, men at large discover a strong and incurable propensity 
to believe in miracles. Almost all histories, until within the two last 
centuries, reported seriously, supernatural facts. Scepticism as to 
miracles, is comparatively a new thing, if we except the Epicurean or 
Atheistical sect among tlio ancients ; and so far from being founded in 
human nature, it is resisted by an almost infinite preponderance of 
belief on the other side. 

Whence, then, has this scepticism sprung? It may be explained by 
two principal causes. L It now an acknowledged fact, among 
enlightened men, that in past times and in our own, a strong disposition 
has existed and still exists to admit miracles without exammation. 
Human credulity is found to have devoured nothing more eagerly than 
reports of prodigies. Now it is argued, that we discover here a principle 
of human nature, namely, the love of the supernatural and marvellous, 
which accounts sufficiently for the belief of miracles, wherever we find 
it ; and that it is, consequently, unnecessary and unphilosophical to seek 
for other causes, and especially to admit that most improbable one, tho 
actual existence of miracles. This sweeping conclusion is a specimen 
of that rash habit of generalising, which rather distinguishes our times, 
aud shows that philosophical reasoning has made fewer advances than 
we are apt to boast, ft is true, that there is a principle of credulity as 
to prodigies in a considerable part of society, a disposition to believe 
without due scrutiny. But this principle, Kke every other in our 
nature, has its limits ; acts according to fixed laws ; is not omnipotent ; 
cannot make the eyes see, and the ears hear, and the understanding 
credit delusions, under allimaginaible circumstances ; but requites the 
concurrence of various circumstances and of other principles of our 
nature in order to its operation, Bet example, the belief of spectral 
appearances has been very common ; but under what circumstances and 
in what state of mind has it occurred ? Dio men see ghosts in broad 
day, and amidst cheerful society ? Or in solitary places ; in grave-yards ; 
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xn twilights or mists, where outward objects are so undefined, as easily 
to take a form from imagination ; and in other circumstances favourable 
to terror, and associated with the delusion in question? The principle 
of credulity is as regular in its operation, as any other principle of the 
mind ; ana is so dependent on circumstances, and so restrained and 
checked by other parts of human nature, that sometimes the most 
obstinate incredulity is found in that Very class of people, whose easy 
belief on other occasions moves our contempt. It is well known, for 
example, that the efficacy of the vaccine inoculation has been 
encountered with much more unyielding scepticism among the vulgar; 
than amonjr t he improved; and in general, it may be affirmed, that the 
credulity o! the ignorant operates under the control of their strongest 
passions and impressions, and that no class of society yield a slower 
assent to positions, which manifestly subvert their old modes of 
thinking ahd most settled prejudices. It is, then, very unphilosophical 
to assume this principle's an explanation of all miracles whatever. I 
grant that the fact, that accounts of supernatural agency so generally 
prove false, is a reason for looking upon them with peculiar distrust. 
Miracles ought on this account to be sifted more than common facts. 
But if we find, that a belief in a series of supernatural works, has 
occurred under circumstances very different from those under which 
false prodigies have been received, under circumstances most unfavour- 
able to the operation of -credulity ; then this belief cannot be resolved 
into the common causey which hate blinded men in regard to 
supernatural agency. We must look for other causes, and if none can 
be found but the actual existence of the miracles, then true philosophy 
binds us to believe them. I close this head with observing, that the 
propensity, of men to believe in what is strange and miraculous, though 
a presumption against particular miracles, is not a presumption against 
miracles universally, but rather the reverse; fbr great principles cf 
human nature have generally a foundation in truth, and one explanation 
of this propensity so common to mankind is obviously this, that in the 
earlier ages of the human race, miraculous interpositions, suited to men's 
infant state, were not uncommon, and, being the most striking facts 
of human history, they spread through all future times a belief and 
expectation of. miracles. 

I proceed noW to the second cause of the scepticism in regard to 
supernatural agency, winch has grown up, especially among the more 
improved, in later times. These later times are distinguished, as you 
well know, by sue^j^ful researches into nature ; and the discoveries of 
science have continually added strength to that great principle, that the 

J )henomena of the universe are regulated by general and permanent 
aws, or that the Author of the universe exerts his pow**r according to 
an established order. Nature, the more it is explored, is found to be 
uniform. We obl^O an unbroken succession of causes and effects. 
Many phenomena, ^^ denominated i#egul^r, and ascribed to super- 
natural agency, aj^fi^dtobe connected with preceding circumstances, 
as regularly as ll^ niost cemmon events. The comet, we learn, observes 
the same attraction as the sun and planets. When a new phenomenon 
now occurs, no one thinks it miraculous, but believes, that when better 
understood, it may he reduced to laws already known, or is an example 
of a law not yet investigated. 
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Now this increasing acquaintance with the uniformity of nature begets 
a distrust of alleged violations of it, and a rational distrust too ; for 
while many causes of mistake in regard to alleged miracles may be 
assigned, there is but one adequate cause of real miracles, that is, the 
power of God ; and the regularity of nature forms a strong presumption 
against the miraculous exertion , of this power, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, and for extraordinary purposes/ to which the established 
laws of tho creation are not competent. But the observation of the 
uniformity of nature, produces in multitudes, not merely this rational 
distrust of alleged violations of it*; but a secret feeling, as if such 
violations were impossible. That attention to the powers of nature, 
which is implied in scientific research, tends to weaken the practical 
conviction of a higher power; and the laws of the creation, instead of 
being regarded as the modes of Divine operation, come insensibly to be 
considered as fetters on bis agency, as too sacred to be suspended even 
by their Author. This secret feeling, essentially atheistical, and at war 
with all sound philosophy, is the chief foundation of that scepticism, 
which prevails in regard to miraculous agency, and deserves our 
particular consideration. 

To a man whose belief in God is strong and practical, a miracle will 
appear as possible as any other effect, as the most common event in 
life ; and the argument against miracles, drawn from the uniformity of 
nature, will weigh with him, only aa^far as this uniformity is a pledge 
and proof of the Creator's disposition to#accomplish his purposes by a 
fixed order or mode of operation. Now it is freely granted, that the 
Creator’s regard or attachment to such an order may be inferred from 
the steadiness with which he observes it ; and a strong presumption lies 
against any violation of it on slight occasions, or for purposes to which 
the established laws of nature are adequate. But this is the utmost 
which the order of nature authorises us to infer respecting its Author. 
It forms no presumption against miracles universally, in all imaginable 
casos ; but may even furnish a presumption in their favour. 

We are never to forget, that God's adherence to the order of the 
universe is not necessary and mechanical, but intelligent and voluntary. 
He adheres to it not for its own sake, or because it has a sacredness 
which compels him to respect it, but because it is most suited to 
accomplish his purposes. It is a means, and not && end ; and like all 
other means, must give way when the end can best be promoted without 
it. It is the mark of a weak mind, to make an idol of order and method ; 
to cling to established forms of business, when they clog instead of 
advancing it. If, then, the great purposes of the universe can best be 
accomplished by departing from its established laws, these laws will 
undoubtedly be suspended'; and though broken in the letter, they will 
be observed in their spirit, for the ends for which they were first 
instituted will be advanced by their violation. Now the question arises, 
for what purposes were nature and its Order appointed? and there is no 
presumption in saying, that the highest of these ts the improvement of 
intelligent beings. Mind (by which we mean both moral and intel- 
lectual powers) is God’s first end. The great purpose fdr which an 
order of nature is fixed, is plainly the formation of Mind. In a creation 
without order, where events would follow without any regular succession, 
it is obvious, that Mind must be kept in perpetual infancy ; for in such 
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a universe, there could be no reasoning from effects to causes, no 
induction to establish general truths, no adaptation of means to ends ; 
that is, no science relating to God, or matter, or mind; no action ; no 
virtue. The great purpose of God, then, I repeat it, in establishing 
the order of nature, is to form and advance the mind ; and if the case 
should occur, iu which the interests of the mind could be3t be advanced 
by departing from this order, or by miraculous agency, then the great 
purpose of tho creation, the great end of its laws and regularity, would 
demand such departure ; and miracles, instead of warring against, would 
concur with nature. 

Now, we Christians maintain, that such a case has existed. W e affirm, 
that when Jesus Christ came into the world, nature had failed to 
communkate instructions to men, in which, as intelligent beings, they 
had the deepest concern, and on which the full development of their 
highest faculties essentially depended ; and we affirm, that thero was no 
prospect of relief from nature ; so that an exigence had occurred, in which 
additional communications, supernatural lights, might rationally be 
expected from the Father, of spirits. Let me state two particulars, out 
of many, in which men needed intellectual aids not given by nature. 
I refer to the doctrine of One God and Father, on which all piety rests ; 
and to the doctrine of Immortality, which is the great spring of virtuous 
effort. Had I time to enlarge on the history of that period, I might 
show yon under what heaps of rubbish and superstition these doctrines 
were buried. But I should repeat only what yon know familiarly. 
The works of ancient genius, which form your studies, carry on their 
front the hnftnd of polytheism, and of debasing errorpn subjects of tho 
first tel deepest concern. It is more important to observe, that the 
very unfcformity of nature had some tendency to obscure the doctrines 
which | have named, or at least to impair their practical power, so that 
a d^k|te^ Ifrum this uniformity was needed to fasten them on men's 

That a fixed order of nature, though a proof of the One God to 
reflecting and enlarged understandings, has vet a tendency to liide him 
from men in general, will appear, if we consider, first, that as Hie human 
mind is constituted, what is regular and of constant occurrence, excites 
it feebly; and benefits flowing to it through fixed, unchanging laws, 
seem to come by a kind of necessity, and are apt to b© traced up to 
natural causes alone. Accordingly, religious convictions and feelings, 
even in the present advanced condition of society, are excited, not so 
much by the Ordinary course of God’s providence, as by sudden, un- 
expected events, which rouse and startle the mind, and speak of a power 
higher than nature. — There is another way, in which a fixed order of 
nature seems unfavourable to just impressions respecting its Author. 
It discovers to us in the Creator, a regard to general good, rather than 
an affection to individuals. The laws of nature, operating, as they do, 
with an inflexible steadiness, never varying to meet the cases and wants 
of individuals, and inflicting much private suffering in their stern 
administration for 1&e general weal* give the idea of A distant, reserved 
sovereign, much more than of a tender parent ; and yet this last view 
of God is the onlv etfectual security from superstition and idolatry. 
Nature, then, we fear, would not have brought back the world to its 
Creator. — And as to the doctrine of Immortality, the order of the 
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natural world had little tendency to teach this, at least with clearness 
and energy. The natural world contains no provisions or arrangements 
for reviving the dead. The sun and the rain which cover the tomb with 
verdure, send no vital influences to the mouldering body. The researches 
of science detect no secret processes for restoring the lost powers of life. 
If man is to live again, lie is not to live through any known laws of 
nature, but by a power higher than nature $ and how, then, can we bo 
assured of this truth, but by a manifestation of this power, that is, by 
miraculous agency confirming a future life? 

I have laboured in these remarks to show, that the uniformity of 
nature is no presumption against miraculous agency, when employed in 
confirmation of such a religion as Christianity. Nature, on the contrary, 
furnishes a presumption in its favour. Nature clearly show3 t<f us a 
power above itself, so that it proves miracles to be possible. Nature 
reveals purposes and attributes in its Author, with which Christianity 
remarkably agrees. Nature, too, has deficiencies, which show that it 
was not intended by its Author to be his whole method of instructing 
mankind ; and in tnis way it gives great confirmation to Christianity, 
which meets its wants, supplies its chasms, explains its mysteries, and 
lightens its heart-bppressing cares atid sorrows. 

Before quitting the general consideration of miracles, I ought to take 
some notice of Hume’s celebrated argument on this subject ; not that 
it merits the attention which it has received, but because it is specious, 
and has derived weight from the name of its author. The argument 
is briefly this, — “ that belief is founded upon and regulated by experience. 
Now we often experience testimony to be false, but never witness a 
departure from the order of nature. That men may deceive m when 
they testify to miracles, is therefore more accordant with experience, 
than that nature should be irregular ; and hence there is a balan^ of 
proof against miracles, a presumption so strong as to OtitWetj^^e 
strongest testimony.” The usual replies to this argument I haW not 
time to repeat. Dr. Campbell’s work, which is accessible to all, will 
show you, that it rests on an equivocal use of terms, and will furnish you 
with many fine remarks on testimony and on the conditions or qualities 
which give it validity. I will only add a few remarks which seem to 
me worthy of attention. 

1. This argument affirms, that the credibility of facts or statements 
is to be decided by their accordance with the established order of 
nature, and by this standard only. Now, if nature comprehended all 
existences and all powers, ibis position might be admitted. But if 
there is a Being higher than nature, the origin of all its powers and 
motions, and whose character Mis under our notice and experience as 
truly as the creation, then there is an additional standard to which facts 
and statements are to be referred; and works which violate nature’s 
order, will still be credible, if they agree with the know properties and 
attributes of its author; because for such works we can assign an 
adequate cause and sufficient reasons, and these are the qualities and 
conditions on which credibility depends, 

2. This argument of Hume proves too much, and therefore proves 
nothing. It proves too much; for if I am to reject the strongest 
testimony to miracles, because testimony has often deceived me, whilst 
nature’s order has never been found to fail, then 1 ought to reject a 

vol. 11 . 2 E 
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miracle, even if I should see it with my own eyes, and if all my senses 
should attest it ; for all my senses have sometimes given false reports, 
whilst nature has never gone astray ; and, therefore, be the circumstances 
ever so decisive or inconsistent with deception, still I must not believe 
what I see, and hear, and touch ; what my senses, exercised according 
to tlio most deliberate judgment, declare to be true. All this the 
argument requires ; and it proves too much ; for disbelief, in the case 
supposed, is out of our power, and is instinctively pronounced absurd ; 
and what is more, it would subvert that very order of nature on which 
the argument rests; for this order of nature is learned only by the 
exercise of my senses and judgment, and if these fail me, in tho most 
unexceptionable circumstances, then their testimony to nature is of little 
worth# 

Once more ; this argument is built on an ignorance of the nature of 
testimony. Testimony, we are told, cannot prove a miracle. Now the 
truth is, that testimony, of itself and immediately, proves no fact what- 
ever, not even tho most common. Testimony can do nothing more 
than show us tho state of another’s mind in regard to a given fact. It 
can only show us, that the testifier has a belief, a conviction that a 
certain phenomenon or event has occurred. Here testimony stops ; and 
the reality of the event is to be judged altogether from the nature and 
degree of this conviction, and from the circumstances under which it 
exists. This conviction is an effect, which must have a cause, and needs 
to be explained ; and if no cause can be found but the real occurrence of 
the event, then this occurrence is admitted as true. Such is the extent 
of testimony. Now a man, who affirms a miraculous phenomenon or 
event, ma y give us just as decisive proofs, by his character and conduct, 
of the strength and depth of his conviction, as if he were affirming a 
common occurrence. Testimony then does just as much in the case of 
miracles, as of common events ; that is, it discloses to us the conviction 
of another’s mind. Now, this conviction in the case of miracles requires 
a cause, an explanation, as much as in every other ; and if the circum- 
stances be such, that it could not have sprung up and been established 
but by the reality of the alleged miracle, then that great and fundamental 
principle of human belief, namely, that every effect must have a cause, 
compels us to admit the miracle. 

It may be observed of Hume and of other philosophical opposers of 
our religion, that they are much more inclined to argue against miracles 
in general, than against the particular miracles on which Christianity 
rests. And the reason is obvious. Miracles, when considered in a 
general, abstract manner, that is, when divested of all circumstances, 
and supposed to occur as disconnected facts, to stand alone in history, 
to have no explanations or reasons in preceding events, and no influence 
on those which follow, are indeed open to great objection, as wanton 
and useless violations of nature’s oraer ; ana it is accordingly against 
miracles, considered in this naked, general form, that the arguments of 
infidelity are chiefly urged. But it is great disingenuity to class under 
this head the miracles of Christianity. They are palpably different. 
They do not stand alone in history ; but are most intimately incorporated 
with it They were demanded by the state of the world which preceded 
them, and they have left deep traces on all subsequent ages. In fact, 
the history of the whole civilized world, since their alleged occurrence, 
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has been swayed and coloured by thorn, and is wholly inexplicable without 
them. Now such miracles are not to be met and disposed of by general 
roasonings, which apply only to insulated, unimportant, uninfluential 
prodigies. 

I have thus considered the objections to miracles in general ; and I 
would close this head with observing, that these objections will lose 
their weight, just in proportion as we strengthen our conviction of God’s 
power over nature, and of his paternal interest in his creatures. The 
great repugnance to the belief of miraculous agency is found in a lurking 
atheism, which ascribes supremacy to nature, and which, whilst it 
professes to bolieve in God, questions his tender concern for the 
improvement of men. To a man who cherishes a sense of God, the 
great difficulty is, not to account for miracles, but to account for their 
rare occurrence. One of the mysteries of the universe is this, that its 
Author retires so continually behind the veil of his works, that the great 
and good Father does not manifest himself more distinctly to his 
creatures. There is something like coldness and repulsiveness in 
instructing us only by fixed, inflexible laws of nature. The intercourse 
of God with Adam and the patriarchs, suits our best conceptions of 
the relation which he bears to the human race, and ought not to surprise 
us moro, than the expression of a human parent’s tenderness and 
concern towards his offspring. 

After the remarks now made to remove the objection to revelation in 
general, I proceed to consider the evidences of the Christian religion in 
particular ; and these are so numerous, that should I attempt to compress 
them into the short space which now remains, I could give but a syllabus, 
a dry and uninteresting index. It will be more useful to state to you, 
with some distinctness, the general principle into which all Christian 
evidences may be resolved, and on which the whole religion rests, and 
then to illustrate it in a few striking particulars. 

All the evidences of Christianity may be traced to this great principle, 
that every effect must have an adequate cause. We claim for our 
religion a divine original, because no adequate cause for it can be found 
in the powers or passions of human nature, or iij the circumstances 
under which it appeared ; because it can only be accounted for by the 
interposition of that Being, to whom its first preachers universally 
ascribed it, and with whose nature it perfectly agrees. 

Christianity, by which we mean not merely the doctrines of the 
religion, but everything relating to it, its rise, its progress, the character 
of its author, the conduct of its propagators — Christianity, in this broad 
sense, can only be accounted for in two ways. It either sprung from 
the principles of human nature, under the excitements, motives, 
impulses of the age in which it was first preached ; or it had its origin 
in a higher and supernatural agency. To which of these causes the 
religion should be referred, is not a question beyond our reach ; for 
being partakers of human nature, and blowing more of it than of any 
other part of creation, we can judge with sufficient accuracy of the 
operation of its principles, and of the effects to which they are competent. 
It is indeed true, that human powers are not exactly defined, nor can 
we state precisely the bounds, beyond which thoy cannot pass ; but still, 
the disproportion between human nature and an effect ascribed to it f 
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may be so vast and palpable, as to satisfy us at once, tliat the effect is 
inexplicable by human power. I know not precisely what advances 
may be made by the intellect of an unassisted savage ; but that a savage 
in the woods could not compose the Principia of Newton, is about as 
plain as that he could not create the world. I know not the point at 
which bodily strength must stop ; but tliat a man cannot carry Atlas or 
Andes on his shoulders, is a safe position. The question, therefore, 
whether the principles of human nature, under the circumstances in 
which it was placed at Christ’s birth, will explain his religion, is one to 
which we are competent, and is the great question on which the whole 
controversy turns. 

Now we maintain, that a great variety of facts belonging to this 
religion, -^sueh as the character of its Founder ; its peculiar principles ; 
the style and character of its records ; its progress ; the conduct, circum- 
stances, and sufferings of its first propagators ; the reception of it from 
the first on the ground of miraculous attestations ; the prophecies which 
it fulfilled and which it contains ; its influence on society, and other 
circumstances connected with it — are utterly inexplicable by human 
powers and principles, but accord with and are fully explained by the 
power and perfections of God. 

These various particulars I cannot attempt to unfold. One or two 
may be illustrated to show you the mode of applying the principles 
which I have laid down. I will take first the character of Jesus Christ. 
How is this to be explained by the principles of human nature? — We 
are immediately struck with this peculiarity in the Author of 
Christianity, that whilst all other men are formed in a measure by the 
spirit of the age, we can discover in Jesus no impression of the period 
in which he lived. We know with considerable accuracy the state of 
society, the modes of thinking, the hopes and expectations of the country 
in which Jesus was bom and grew up; and he is as free from them and 
as exalted above them,* as if he had lived in another world, or, with 
every sense shut on the objects around him. Ilis character has in it 
nothing local or temporary. It can be explained by nothing around 
him. His history shows mm to us a solitary being, living for purposos 
which none but himself comprehended, and enjoying not so much as 
the sympathy of a single mind. His Apostles, his chosen companions, 
broughOo him the spirit of the age ; and nothing shows its strength 
more sftjikmgly, than the slowness with which it yielded in these honest 
men to the instructions of Jesus. 

Jesus came So a nation expecting a Messiah ; and he claimed this 
character. But instead of conforming to the opinions which prevailed 
in regard to the Messiah, he resisted them wholly and without roserve. 
To a people anticipating a triumphant leader, under whom vengeance 
as well as ambition was to be glutted by the prostration of their 
oppressors, he came as a spiritual leader, teaching humility and peace. 
This undisguised hostility to the dearest hopes and prejudices of his 
nation; tibia disdain of the usual compliances, by which ambition and 
imposture conciliate adherents; this deliberate exposure of himself to 
rejection and hatred, cannot easily be explained by the common 
principles of human nature, and excludes the possibility of selfish aims 
in the Author of Christianity. 

One striking peculiarity in Jesus is the extent, the vastness of his 
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news. Whilst all around him looked for a Messiah to liberate God's 
ancient people; whilst to every other Jew, Judea was the exclusive 
object of pride and hope, Jesus came, declaring himself to be the 
deliverer and light of the world, and in his whole teaching and life, you 
see a consciousness, which never forsakes him, of a relation to the whole 
human race. This idea of blessing mankind, of spreading a universal 
religion, was the most magnificent which had ever entered man’s mind. 
All previous religions had been given to particular nations. No 
conqueror, legislator, philosopher, in the extravagance of ambition, had 
ever dreamed of subjecting all nations to a common faith. 

This conception of a universal religion, intended alike for Jew and 
Gentile, for all nations and climes, is wholly inexplicable by the circum- 
stances of Jesus, lie was a Jew, and tho first and deepest and most 
constant impression on a Jew’s mind, was that of the superiority conferred 
on his people and himself by the national religion introduced by Moses. 
The wall between the Jew and tho Gentile seemed to reacli to heaven. 
The abolition of the peculiarity of Moses, the prostration of the temple 
on Mount Zion, the erection of a new religion, in which all men would 
meet as brethren, and which would be the common and equal property 
of Jew and Gentile, these wero of all ideas the last to spring up in 
Judea, the last for enthusiasm or imposture to originate. 

Compare next these views of Christ with his station in life. He was 
of humble birth and education, with nothing in his lot, with no extensive 
means, no rank, or wealth, or patronage, to infuse vast thoughts and 
extravagant plans. The shop of a carpenter, the village of Nazareth, 
were not spots for ripening a scheme moro aspiring and extensive than 
had ever been formed. It is a principle of human nature, that, except 
in case of insanity, some proportion is observed between the power of 
an individual, and his plans ancl hopes. The purpose to which Jesus 
devoted himself, was as ill suited to his condition as an attempt to 
change the seasons, or to make the sun rise in tho west. That a young 
man, in obscure life, belonging to an oppressed nation, should seriously 
think of subverting the time-hallowed and deep-rooted religions of the 
world, is a strange fact ; but with this purpose we see the mind of Jesus 
thoroughly imbued; and, sublime as it is, he never falls below it in his 
language or conduct, but speaks and acts with a consciousness of 
superiority, with a dignity and authority, becoming this unparalleled 
destination. 

In this connexion, I cannot but add another striking circumstance 
in Jesus, and that is, the calm confidence with which he always looked 
forward to the accomplishment of his design. He fully knew the strength 
of the passions and powers which were arrayed against him, and was 
perfectly aware that his life was to be shortened by violence ; yet not 
a word escapes him implying a doubt of the ultimate triumphs of his 
religion. One of the beauties of the Gospels, and one of tlie proofs of 
their genuineness, is found in our Saviour’s indirect and obscure 
allusions to his approaching sufferings, and to the glory which was to 
follow ; allusions showing us the workings of a mind, thoroughly conscious 
of boing appointed to accomplish infinite good through great calamity. 
This entire and patient relinquishment of immediate success, this ever 
present persuasion that he was to perish boforo his religion would 
advance, and this calm, unshaken anticipation of distant and unbounded 
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triumphs, areremarkable traits, throwing a tender and solemn grandeur 
over our Lord, and wholly inexplicable by human principles, or by the 
circumstances in which he was placed. 

The views hitherto taken of Christ relate to his public character and 
office. If we pass to what may be called his private character, we shall 
receivo the same impression of inexplicable excellence. The most 
striking trait in Jesus was, undoubtedly, benevolonce ; and although 
this virtue had existed before, yet it had not been manifested in the 
samo form and extent. Christ’s benevolence was distinguished first 
by its oxpansiveness. At that age, an unconfined philanthropy, 
proposing and toiling to do good without distinction of country or rank, 
was unknown. Love to man as man, love comprehending the liatod 
Samaritan and the despised publican, was a feature which separated 
Jesus from the best men of his nation and of the world. Another 
characteristic of the benevolence of Jesus, was its gentleness and 
tenderness, forming a strong contrast with the hardness and ferocity of 
the spirit and manners which then prevailed, and with that sternness 
and inflexibility which the purest philosophy of Greece and Rome 
inculcated as the perfection of virtue. But its most distinguishing 
trait was its superiority to injury. Revenge was one of the recognised 
rights of the age in which he livod ; and though a few sages, who had 
socii its inconsistency with man’s dignity, had condemned it, yet none 
had inculcated the duty of regarding one’s worst enemies with that 
kindness, which God manifests to sinful men, and of returning curses 
with blessings and prayers. This form of benevolence, the most 
disinterested and divine form, was, as you well know, manifested by 
Jesus Christ in infinite strength, amidst injuries and indignities which 
cannot be surpassed. Now, this singular eminence of goodness, this 
superiority to the degrading influences of the age, under which all 
other men suffered, needs to be explained ; and one thing it demonstrates, 
that Jesus Christ was not an unprincipled deceiver, exposing not only 
liis own life but the lives of confiding friends, in an enterprise next to 
desperate. 

I cannot enlarge on other traits of the character of Christ. I will 
only observe, that it had one distinction, which, more than anything, 
forms a perfect character. It was made up of contrasts ; in other words, 
it was a union of excellences which are not easily reconciled, which seem 
at first sight incongruous, but which, when blended and duly propor- 
tioned, constitute moral harmony, and attract, with equal power, love 
and veneration. For example, we discover in Jesus Christ an unparall- 
eled dignity of character, a consciousness of greatness, never discovered 
or approached by any other individual in history ; and yet this was 
blended with a condescension, lowliness, and unostentatious simplicity, 
which had never before been thought consistent with greatness. In like 
manner, ho united an utter superiority to the world, to its pleasures 
and ordinary interests, with suavity of manners and freedom from aus- 
terity. He joined strong feeling and self-possession ; an indignant sen- 
sibility to sin, and compassion to the sinner; an intense devotion to 
his work, and calmness under opposition and ill success ; a universal 
philanthropy, and a susceptibility of private attachments ; the authority 
which became the Saviour of the world, and the tonderness and grati- 
tude of a son. Such was the author of our religion. And is his 
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character to he explained by imposture or insane enthusiasm ? Docs it 
not bear the unambiguous marks of a heavenly origin? 

Perhaps it may be said, this character never existed. Then tho 
invention of it is to be explained, and the reception which this fiction 
met with ; and these perhaps are as difficult of explanation on natural 
principles, as its real existence. Christ’s history bears all the marks 
of reality ; a more frank, simple, unlaboured, unostentatious narrative 
was never penned. Besides, his character, if invented, must have been 
an invention of singular difficulty, because no models existed on which 
to frame it. He stands alone in the records of time. Tho conception 
of a being, proposing such new and exalted ends, and governed by 
higher principles than the progress of society had developed, implies 
singular intellectual power. That several individuals should join in 
equally vivid conceptions of this charactor; and should not merely 
describe in genoral terms the fictitious being to whom it was attributed, 
but should introduce him into real life, should place him in a great 
variety of circumstances, in connexion with various ranks of men, with 
friends and foes, and should iu all preserve his identity, show the same 
great and singular mind always acting in harmony with itself; this is 
a supposition hardly credible, and, when the circumstances of the 
writers of the New Testament are considered, seems to be as inexpli- 
cable on human principles, as what I before suggested, the composition 
of Newton’s Principia by a savage. The character of Christ, though 
delineated in an age of great moral darkness, has stood the scrutiny of 
ages ; and in proportion as men’s moral sentiments havo been refined, 
its beauty lias been more seen and felt. To suppose it invented, is to 
suppose that its authors, outstripping their age, had attained to a 
singular delicacy and elevation of moral perception and feeling. But 
tlieso attainments are not very reconcileable with the cliaracter of its 
authors, supposing it to bo a fiction ; that is, with the character of 
habitual liars and impious deceivers. 

But we are not only unable to discover powers adequate to this in- 
vention. There must have been motives for it ; for mou do not make 
great efforts, without strong motives; and in the whole compass of 
human incitements, wo challenge the infidel to suggest any, which could 
have prompted to the work now to be explained. 

Once more, it must be recollected, that this invention, if it wore one, 
was received as real, at a period so near to the time ascribed to Christ’s 
appearance, that the means of detecting it were infinite. That men 
should send out such a forgery, and that it should prevail and triumph, 
are circumstances not easily reconcileable with the principles of our 
nature. 

The character of Christ, then, was reaL Its reality is the only expla- 
nation of the mighty revolution produced by liis religion. « And how 
can you account for it, but by that cause to which he always referred 
it — a mission from the Father. 

Next to the character of Christ, his religion might be shown to 
abound in circumstances which contradict and repel the idea of a human 
origin. For example, its representations of the paternal character of 
God ; its inculcation of a universal charity ; the stress which it lays on 
inward purity ; its substitution of a spiritual worship for tho forms and 
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ceremonies, which everywhere had usurped the name and extinguished 
the life of religion ; its preference of humility, and of the mild, unosten- 
tatious, passive virtues, to the dazzling qualities which had monopo- 
lised men’s admiration ; its consistent and bright discoveries of immor- 
tality ; its adaptation to the wants of man as a sinner ; its adaptation 
to all the conditions, capacities, and sufferings of human naturo ; its 
pure, sublime, yet practical morality ; its high and generous motives ; 
and its fitness to form a character, which plainly prepares for a higher 
life than the present ; — these are peculiarities of Christianity, which will 
strike us more and more in proportion as we understand distinctly the 
circumstances of the age and country in which this religion appeared, 
and for which no adequate human causo has been or can be as- 
signed. 

Passing over these topics, each of which might be enlarged into a 
discourse, I will make but one remark on this religion, which strikes my 
own mind very forcibly. Since its introduction, human nature has 
made great progress and society experienced great changes ; and in 
this advanced condition of the world, Christianity, instead of losing its 
application and importance, is found to be more and more congenial and 
adapted to man’s nature and wants. Men have outgrown the other 
institutions of that period when Christianity appeared, its philosophy, 
its modes of warfare, its policy, its public and private economy ; but 
Christianity has never shrunk as intellect has opened, but has always 
kept in advance of men’s faculties, and unfolded nobler views in propor- 
tion as they have ascended. The highest powers and affections, which 
our nature has developed, find more than adequate objects in this re- 
ligion. Christianity is indeed peculiarly fitted to the more improved 
stages of society, to the more delicate sensibilities of refined minds, and 
especially to that dissatisfaction with tho present state* which always 
grows with the growth of our moral powers and affections. As men 
advance in civilization, they become susceptible of mental sufferings, to 
winch ruder ages are strangers ; and these Christianity is fitted to as- 
suage. Imagination and intellect become more restless ; and Christian- 
ity brings them tranquillity, by the eternal and magnificent truths, the 
solemn and unbounded prospects, which it unfolds. This fitness of our 
religion to more advanced stages of society than that in which it was 
introduced, to wants of human nature not then developed, seems to mo 
very striking. The religion bears the marks of having come from a 
being who porfectly understood the human mind, and had power to 
provide for its progress. This feature of Christianity is of the nature 
of prophecy. . It was an anticipation of future and distant ages ; and 
when we consider among whom our religion sprung, where, but in God, 
can we find an explanation of this peculiarity? 

I have now offend a few hints on the character of Christ, and on 
the character of his religion ; and before quitting these topics, I would 
observe, that they form a strong presumption in favour of the miracu- 
lous facts of the Christian history. These miracles were not wrought 
by a man, whose character, in other respects, was ordinary. They 
wore acts of a being* whose mind was as singular as his works, who 
Bpoke and acted with more than human authority, whose moral qualities 
and sublime purposes were in accordance with superhuman powers. 
Christ's miracles are in unison with his whole character, and bear a 
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proportion to it, like that which we observe in the most harmonious 
productions of nature ; and in this way they receive from it great con- 
firmation. And the same presumption in their favour arises from his reli- 
gion. That a religion, carrying in itself such marks of divinity, and so 
inexplicable on human principles, should receive outward confirmations 
from Omnipotence, is not surprising. The extraordinary character of 
tho religion, accords with and seems to demand extraordinary interpo- 
sitions in its behalf. Its miracles are not solitary, naked, unexplained, 
disconnected events, but are boun.d up with a system, which is worthy 
of God, and impressed with God ; which occupies a large space, and is 
operating with great and increasing energy in human affairs. 

As yet I have not touched on what seem to many writers the strong- 
est proofs of Christianity, I mean the direct evidences of its miracles; 
by which wo moan the testimony borne to thorn, including the character, 
conduct, and condition of the witnesses. These I have not time to 
unfold ; nor is this labour needed ; for Paley’s inestimable work, which 
is one of your classical books, has stated these proofs with great clear- 
ness and power. I would only observe, that they may all be resolved 
into this single principle, namely, that the Christian miracles were ori- 
ginally believed under such circumstances, that this belief can only bo 
explained by their actual occurrence. That Christianity was received 
at first on the ground of miracles, and that its first preachers and con- 
verts proved the depth and strongth of their conviction of these facts, 
by attesting them in sufferings and in death, we know from the most 
ancient records which relate to this religion, both Christian and Hea- 
then ; and, in fact, this conviction can alone explain their adherence to 
Christianity. Now, that this conviction could only hayo sprung from 
tho reality of tho miracles, wo infe^ from the known circumstances ot 
those witnesses, whose passions, interests, and strongest prejudices, were 
originally hostile to the new religion ; whose motives for examining with 
care tho facts on which it rested, were as urgent and solemn, and whose 
means and opportunities of ascertaining their truth were as ample and 
unfailing, as can be conceived to conspire ; so that the supposition of 
their falsehood cannot be admitted, without subverting our trust in 
human judgment and human testimony under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances for discovering truth ; that is, without introducing universal 
scepticism. 

There is one class of Christian evidences, to which I have but slightly 
referred, but which has struck with peculiar forco men of reflecting 
minds. I refer to the marks of truth and reality, which are found in 
tho Christian Records ; to the internal proofs which the books of the 
New Testament carry with them, of having been written by men who 
lived in the first age of Christianity, who believed and felt its truth, who 
bore a part in the labours and conflicts which attended its establishment, 
and who wrote from personal knowledge and deop conviction. A fow 
remarks to illustrate the nature and power of these internal proofs, 
which are furnished by the books of the New Testament, I wul now 
subjoin. 

The New Testament consists of histories and epistles. The historical 
books, namely, the Gospels and the Acts, are a continued narrative. 
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embracing many years, and professing to give the history of the rise 
and progress of the religion. Now it is worthy of observation, that 
these writings completely answer their end ; that they completely solve 
the problem, how this peculiar religion grew up and established itself 
in the world ; that they furnish precise and adequate causes for this 
stupendous revolution in human affairs. It is also worthy of remark, 
that they relate a series of facts, which are not only connected with 
one another, but are intimately linked with the long series which has 
followed them, and agree accurately with subsequent history, so as to 
account for and sustain it. Now, that a collection of fictitious 
narratives, coming from different hands, comprehending many years, 
and spreading over many countries, should not only form a consistent 
whole, when taken by themselves ; but should also connect and inter- 
weave themseives with real history so naturally and intimately, as to 
furnish no clue for detection, as to exclude the appearance of incongruity 
and discordance, and as to give an adequate explanation, and the only 
explanation of acknowledged events, of the most important revolution 
in society ; this is a supposition from which an intelligent man at once 
revolts, and which, if admitted, would shake a principal foundation of 
history. 

I have before spoken of the unity and consistency of Christ’s character 
as developed in the Gospels, and of the agreement of the different 
writers in giving us the singular features of his mind. Now there aro 
the same marks of truth running through the whole of these narratives. 
For example, the effects produced by Jesus on the various classes of 
society ; the. different feelings of admiration, attachment, and envy, 
which he called forth ; the various expressions of these feelings ; the 
prejudices, mistakes, and gradual illumination of his disciples ; these 
are all given to us with such marks of truth and reality as could not 
easily be counterfeited. The whole history is precisely such, as might 
be expected from the actual appearance of such a person as Jesus Christ, 
in such a state of society as men existed. 

The Epistles, if possible, abound in marks of truth and reality even 
more than the Gospels. They are imbued thoroughly with the spirit of 
the first age of Christianity. They bear all the marks of having come 
from men plunged in the conflicts which the new religion excited, alive 
to its interests, identified with its fortunes. They betray the very state 
of mind which must have been generated by the peculiar condition of 
the first propagators of the rejjgion. They are letters written on real 
business, intended for immediate effects, designed to meet prejudices 
and passions, which sucji a religion must first have awakened. They 
contain not a trace of the circumstances of a later age, or of the feelings, 
impressions, and modes of thinking, by which later times were 
characterized, and from which later writers could not easily have 
escaped. The letters of Paul have a remarkable agreement with his 
history. They are precisely such as might be expected from a man of a 
vehement mind, who had been brought up in the schools of Jewish 
literature, who had been converted by a sudden, overwhelming miracle, 
who had been entrusted with the preaching of the new religion to the 
Gentiles, and who was everywhere met by the prejudices and persecuting 
spirit of his own nation. They are full of obscurities growing out of 
these points of Paul’s history and character, and out of the circum- 
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stances of the infant church, and which nothing but an intimate 
acquaintance with that early period can illustrate. This remarkable 
infusion of the spirit of the first age into the Christian Records cannot 
easily be explained but by the fact, that they were written in that ago 
by the real and zealous propagators of Christianity, and that they are 
records of real convictions and of actual evonts. 

There is another evidence of Christianity, still more internal than any 
on which I have yet dwelt, an evidence to be felt rather than described:, 
but not less real because founded on feeling. I refer to that conviction 
of the divine original of our religion, which springs up and continually 
gains strength, m those who apply it habitually to their tempers and 
lives, and who imbibe its spirit and hopes. In such men, there is a 
consciousness of the adaptation of Christianity to their noblest faculties ; 
a consciousness of its exalting and consoling influences, of its power to 
confer the true happiness of human nature, to give that peace which 
the world cannot give ; which assures them, that it is not of earthly 
origin, but a ray from the Everlasting Light, a stream from the 
Fountain of Heavenly Wisdom and Love. This is the evidence which 
sustains the faith of thousands, who never read and cannot understand 
the learned books of Christian apologists, who want,, perhaps, words to 
explain the ground of their belief, but whose faith is of adamantine 
firmness, who hold the Gospel with a conviction more intimate and 
unwavering than mere argument ever produced. 

But I must tear myself from a subject, which opens upon mo 
continually as I proceed. — Imperfect as this discussion is, the conclusion, 
I trust, is placed beyond doubt, tlmt Christianity is true. And, my 
hearers, if true, it is the greatest of all truths, deserving and demanding 
our reverent attention and fervent gratitude. This religion must never 
be confounded with our common blessings. It is a revelation of pardon, 
which, as sinners, we all need. Still more, it is a revelation of human 
immortality ; a doctrine, which, however undervalued amidst the bright 
anticipations of inexperienced youth, is found to be our strength and 
consolation, and the only effectual spring of persevering and victorious 
virtue, when the realities of life have scattered our visionary hopes ; 
when pain, disappointment, and temptation press upon us ; when this 
world’s enjoyments are found unable to quench that deep thirst of 
happiness which burns in every breast : when friends, whom we love as 
our own souls, die; and our own graves open before us. — To all who 
hoar me, and especially to my young hearers, I would say, let the truth 
of this religion be the strongest conviction of your understandings ; let 
its motives and precepts sway with an absolute power your characters 
and lives. 
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Luke iv. 82 : “ His word was with power.” 

We are assembled to sot apart and consecrate this building to the edu- 
cation of teachers of the Christian religion. Regarding, as we do, this 
religion as God’s best gift to mankind, we look on these simple walls, 
reared for this holy and benevolent work, with an interest, which more 
splendid edifices, dedicated to inferior purposes, would fail to inspire. 
Wo thank God for the zeal which has erected them. We thank him 
for the hope, that here will" be trained, and hence will go forth, able 
ministers of the New Testament. God accept our offering and fulfil 
our trust. May lie shed on this spot the copious dew of his grace, and 
compass it with his favour as with a shield. 

To what end do we devote this building? How may this end be 
accomplished ? These questions will guide our present reflections. 

To what end is this edifice dedicated? The answer to this question 
may be given in various forms, or expanded into various particulars. 
From this wide range of topics, I snail select one, which, from its 
comprehensiveness and importance, will be acknowledged to deserve 
peculiar attention. I say, then, that this edifice is dedicated to the 
training of ministers, whose word, like their Master’s, shall be “with 
power” Power, energy, efficiency, this is the endowment to be com- 
municated most assiduously by a theological institution. Such is the 
truth which I would now develop. My meaning may easily be 
explained. By the power, of which I have spoken, I mean that strong 
action of the understanding, conscience, and heart, on moral and religious 
truth, through which (he preacher is quickened and qualified to awaken 
tho same strong action in others. I mean energy of thought and feel- 
ing in the minister, creating for itself an appropriate expression, and 
propagating itself to the hearer. What this power is, all men under- 
stand by experience. All know, how tho same truth differs, when 
dispensed by different lips ; how doctrines, inert and uninteresting as 
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expounded by one teacher, come fraught with lifo from another ; arrest 
attention, rouse emotion, and £ive a new spring to the soul. In declaring 
this power to be the great object of a theological institution, I announce 
no discovery. I say nothing' new. But this truth, like many others, 
is too often acknowledged only to be slighted. It needs to be brought 
out, to be made prominent, to become the living, guiding principle of 
education for the ministry. Power, then* I repeat it, is the great good 
to be communicated by theological institutions. To impart knowledge 
is indeed their indispensable duty, but not their whole, nor most arduous, 
nor highest work. Knowledge is the means, power the end. Tlio 
former, when accumulated, as it often is, with no strong action of the 
intellect, no vividness of conception, no depth of conviction, no force 
of fooling, is of little or no worth to the preacher. It comes from him 
as a faint echo, with nothing of that mysterious energy, which strong 
conviction throws into style and utterance. His breath, which should 
kindle, chills his hearers, and the nobler the truth with which he is 
charged, the less ho succeeds in carrying it far into men's souls. We 
waut more than knowledge. We want force of thought, feeling, and 
purpose. What profits it to arm the pupil with weapons of heavenly 
temper, unless his hands be nerved to wield them with vigour and 
success. The word of God is indeed “ quick and powerful, ana sharper 
than any two-edged sword;” but when committed to him who has no 
kindred energy, it does not and cannot penetrate the mind. Power is 
the attribute, which crowns all a minister's accomplishments. It is the 
centre and grand result, in which all his studies, meditations, and 
prayers should meet, and without which his office becomes a form and 
a show. And yet how seldom is it distinctly and earnestly proposed as 
the chief qualification for the sacred office? How seldom do we meet 
it? How often does preaching remind us of a child's arrows shot 
against a fortress of adamant. How often does it seem a mock fight. 
We do not see the earnestness of real warfare ; of men bent on the 
accomplishment of a great good. We want powerful ministers, not 
graceful declaimers, not elegant essayists, but men fitted to act on men, 
to make themselves felt in society. 

I have said that the communication of power is the great end of a 
theological institution. Let not this word give alarm. I mean by it, 
as you must havo seen, a vory different power from that which minis- 
ters once possessed, and which some still covet. There have been 
times, when the clergy were rivals in dominion with kings ; when the 
mitre even towered above the diadem ; when the priest, shutting God’s 
word on the people, and converting its threatenings and promises into 
instruments of usurpation, was able to persuade men, that tho soul’s 
everlasting doom hung on his ministry, and even succeeded in establish- 
ing a sway over fiery and ferocious spirits, which revolted against all 
other control. This power, suited to barbarous times, and, as some 
imagine, a salutary element of society in rude, lawless ages, has been 
shaken almost everywhere by the progress of intellect; and in Protest- 
ant countries, it is openly reprobated and renounced. It is not to re- 
establish this, that these walls have been reared. We trust, that they 
are to be bulwarks against its encroachments, and that they are to 
send forth influences more and more hostile to every form of spiritual 
usurpation. 
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Am I told that this kind of power is now so fallen and so contemned, 
that to disclaim or to oppose it seems a waste of words? 1 should 
rejoice to yield myself to this belief. But unhappily the same enslav- 
ing and degrading power may grow up under Protestant as under 
Catholic institutions. . In all ages, and all churches, terror confers a 
tremendous influence on him who can spread it; and through this 
instrument, the Protestant minister, whilst disclaiming Papal preten- 
sions, is able, if so minded, to build up a spiritual despotism. That 
this means of subjugating the mind should be too freely used and 
dreadfully perverted, wo cannot wonder when we consider that no talent 
is required to spread a panic, and that coarse minds and hard hearts 
are signally gifted for this work of torture. The progress of intelligence 
is undoubtedly narrowing the power which the minister gains by excessive 
appeals to men’s fears, but has by no means destroyed it ; for as yet 
the intellect, even in Protestant countries, has exerted itself compara- 
tively little on religion; and, ignorance begetting a passive, servile 
state of mind, the preacher, if so disposed, finds little difficulty in 
breaking some, if not many spirits by terror. The effects of this ill- 
gotten power are mournful on the teacher and the taught. The panic- 
smitten hearer, instructed that safety is to be found in bowing to an 
unintelligible creed, and too agitated for deliberate and vigorous thought, 
resigns himself a passive subject to his spiritual guides, and receives a 
faith by which he is debased. Nor does the teacher escape unhurt ; for 
all usurpation on men’s understandings, begets in him who exercises it, 
a dread and resistance of the truth which threatens its subversion. 
Hence ministers have so often fallen behind their ago, and been the 
chief foes of the master spirits who have improved the world. They 
have felt their power totter at the tread of an independent thinker. By 
a kind of instinct, they have fought against the light, before which the 
shades of superstition wore vanishing, and have received their punish- 
ment in the darkness and degradation of their own minds. To such 
power as we have described, we do not dedicate these walls. We would 
not train here, if we could, agents of terror, to shake weak nerves, to 
disease the imagination, to lay a spell on men’s faculties, to guard a 
creed by fires more consuming than those which burned on Sinai. 
Believing that this method of dominion is among the chief obstructions 
to an enlightened faith, and abhorring tyranny in the pulpit as truly as 
on the ijhronA we would consecrate this edifice to the subversion, not 
the participation of this unhallowed power. 

Is it the$ asked, what I mean by the power which this institution 
should aim to communicate? I mean power to act on intelligent and 
free beings, by means proportioned to their nature, I mean power to 
call into healthy exertion the intellect, conscience, affections, and moral 
will of the hearer. I mean force of conception, and earnestness of style 
and elocution. 1 mean, that truth should be a vital principle in the 
soul of the teacher, and should come from him as a reality. I mean, 
that his whole moral and intellectual faculties should be summoned to 
his work ; that a tone of force and resolution should pervade his efforts : 
that throwing his soul into his cause, he should plead it with urgency, 
and should concentrate on his hearers all the influences which consist 
with their moral freedom. 
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Every view which we can take of the ministry will teach us, that 
nothing less than the whole amount of power in the individual can satisfy 
its demands. This we learn, if we consider, first, the weight and 
grandeur of the subjects which the minister is to illustrate and enforce. 
He is to speak of God, the King and Father Eternal, whose praise no 
tongue of men or angels can worthily set forth. He is to speak of the 
soul, that ray of the Divinity, the partaker of God’s own immortality, 
to which the outward universe was made to minister, and which, if true 
to itself, will one day be clad with a beauty and grandeur such as nature’s 
loveliest and sublimest scenery never wears. lie is to speak, not of 
this world only, but of invisible and more advanced states of being ; of 
a world too spiritual for the fleshly eye to see, but of which a presage 
and earnest may be found in the enlightened and purified mind. He 
has to speak of virtue, of human perfection, of the love which is due to 
the Universal Father and to fellow-beings, of the intercourse of the soul 
with its Creator, and of all the duties of life as hallowed and elevated 
by . a reverence to God and to the future world. He has to speak of sin, 
that essential evil, that only evil, which, by its unutterable fearfulness, 
makes all other calamities unworthy of the name. He is to treat, not 
of ordinary life, nor of the most distinguished agents in ordinary history, 
but of God’s supernatural interpositions ; of his most sensible and im- 
mediate providence ; of §ien inspired and empowered to work the most 
important revolutions in society; and especially of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the theme of prophecy, the revealcr of grace and truth, the 
saviour from sin, the conqueror of death, who hath left us an exam- 
ple of immaculate virtue, whose love passeth knowledge, and whose 
history, combining the strange and touching contrasts of the cross, the 
resurrection, and a heavenly throne, surpasses all other records in 
interest and grandeur. He has to speak, not of transitory concerns , 
but of happiness and misery transcending in duration and degree the 
most joyful and suffering condition of the present state. He has to 
speak of the faintly shadowed, but solemn consummation of this world’s 
eventful history ; of the coming of the Son of Man, the resurrection, the 
judgment, the retributions of the last day. Here are subjects of intense 
interest. They claim and should call forth the mind’s whole power, and 
are infinitely wronged when uttered with cold lips and from an unmoved 
heart. 

If we next consider the effects, which, through these truths, the 
minister is to produce, wo shall see that his function demands and should 
be characterised by power. The first purpose of a miiiistcr’s function, 
which is to enlighten the understanding on the subject of religion, is no 
easy task ; for all religious truth is not obvious, plain, shining with an 
irresistible evidence, so that a glance of thought will give the hearer 
possession of the teacher’s mind. We sometimes talk, indeed, of the 
simplicity of religion, as if it were as easy as a child’s book, as if it 
might be taught with as little labour as the alphabet. But all analogy 
forbids us to believe, that the sublimest truths can be imparted or gained 
with little thought or effort, and the prevalent ignorance confirms this 
presumption. Obstacles neither few nor small to a clear apprehension 
of religion, are found in the invisibleness of its objects ? in the dispro- 
portion between the Infinite Creator and the finite mind ; in the prone- 
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ness of human beings to judge of superior natures by their own, and to 
transfer to the spiritual world the properties of matter and the affections 
of sense ; in the perpetual pressure of outward things upon the attention ; 
in the darkness which sin spreads over the intellect ; in the ignorance 
which yet prevails in sregard to the human mind ; and, though last not 
least, in the errors and superstitions which liuvo come down to us from 
past ages, and which exert an unsuspected power on our whole modes 
of religious thinking. These obstacles are strengthened by the general 
indisposition to investigate religion freely and thoroughly. The tone 
of authority with which it has been taught, the terror and obscure 
phraseology in which it has been shrouded, and the unlovely aspect 
which it has been made to wear, have concurred to repel from it, deli- 
berate and earnest attention, and to reconcile men to a superficial mode 
of thinking which they would scorn on every other subject. Add to 
this, that the early inculcation and frequent repetition of religion, by 
making it familiar, expose it to neglect. The result of all these un- 
favourable influences* is, that religious truth is more indistinctly appre- 
hended, is more shadowy and Unreal to the multitude, than any other 
truth ; and, unhappily, this remark applies with almost equal truth to 
all ranks of society and all orders Of intellect. The loose conceptions 
of Christianity which prevail among the high as well as the low, do not 
deserve the name of knowledge. The loftiest^iinds among us seldom 
put forth their strength on the vory subject, for which intelligence was 
especially given. A great revolution is needed here. The human intel- 
lect is to be brought to act on religion with new power. It ought to 
prosecute this inquiry with an intenseness, with which no other subject 
is investigated. And does it require no energy in the teacher, to awaken 
this power and earnestness of thought in others, to bring religion before 
the intellect as its worthiest object, to raise men's traditional, lifeloss, 
superficial faith into deliberate, profound conviction ? 

That the ministry should be characterised by power and energy, will 
be made more apparent, if we consider that it is instituted to quicken, 
not only the intellect but the eonsoience ; to enfbrce the obligations, as 
well as illustrate the truth of religion. It is an important branch of the 
minister’s duty, to bring home the general principles of duty to the 
individual mind ; to turn it upon itself ; to rouse it to a resolute, impar- 
tial survey of its own responsibilities and ill-deserts. And is not energy 
needed to break through the barriers of pride and self-love, and to place 
the individual before a tribunal in his own breast, as solemn and search- 
ing as that which awaits him at the last day ? It is not indeed so diffi- 
cult to rouse, in the timid and susceptible, a morbid susceptibility of 
conscience, to terrify weak people into the idea, that they are to answer 
for sins inherited from the first fallen pair, and entailed upon them by 
a stem necessity. But this feverish action of the conscience is its weak- 
ness, not its strength ; and the teacher who would rouse the moral sense 
to discriminating judgment and healthful feeling, has need of a vastly 
higher kind df power than is required to darken and disease it. 

Another proof that the ministry should be characterised by power, is 
given to us by the consideration, that it is intended to act on the 
affections; to exhibit religion in its loveliness and venerabloness, as 
well as in its truth and obligation ; to concentrate upon it all the strength 
of moral feeling. The Christian teacher has a great work to do in the 
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human heart. His function has; for its highest aim, to call forth 
towards God the profoundest awe,, attachment, trust, and joy, of which 
human nature is capable. Religion demands,* that He who is supreme 
in the universe, should be supreme in the human soul. God, to whom 
belongs the mysterious and incommunicable attribute of Infinity; who 
is the fulness and source of life and thought, of beauty and power, of 
love and happiness ; on whom wedepead more intimately than the stream 
on the fountain, or the plant on the earth in which it is rooted, — this 
Great Being ought to call forth peculiar emotions, and to move and 
sway Hie soul, as he pervades creation, with unrivalled energy. It is 
his distinction, that he unites in his nature infinite majesty and infinite 
benignity, the most awful with the most endearing attributes, the 
tenderest relations to the individual with the grandeur of the universal 
sovereign; and, through this nature, he is fitted to act on the mind as 
no other being can.— to awaken a love more intense, a veneration more 
profound, a sensibility of which the soul knows not its capacity until it is 
penetrated and touched by Gpd. To bring the creited mind into living 
union with the Infinite irfind, so that it shall respond to him through 
its whole being, is the noblest function which this harmonious and 
beneficent universe performs. For this, revelation was given. For this, 
the ministry was instituted. The Christian teacher is to make more 
audible, and to interpret4he voice in which the beauty and awfulness 
of nature, the heavens,' the earth, fruitful seasons, storms and thunders, 
recall men to their Creator* Still more, he is to turn them to the 
clearer, milder, more attractive splendours, in which the Divinity is 
revealed by Jesus Christ; His* great purpose, I repeat it, is, to give 
vitality to the thought of God in jhef human mind ; to make hk presence 
felt; to make him a reality, and most powerful reality to the soul. 
And is not this a work requiring energy of thought and utterance ? Is 
it easy, in a world of matter and sense, amidst crowds of impressions 
rushing in from abroad,' amidst the constant and visible agency of second 
causes, amidst the anxieties, toils, pleasures, dissipations, and competi- 
tions of life, in the stir and bustle of society, and in an age when luxury 
wars with spirituality* and the development off nature’s resources is 
turning men's trust firom the Creators — is' it easy, amidst these gross 
interests and distracting influences, to raise men's minds to the invisible 
Divinity, to fix impressions of €rod deeper and more enduring than those 
which are received from all other beings, to make him the supreme 
object, spring, and motive of the soul? * 

We have seen how deep and strong are the affections which the 
minister is to awaken towards God. '&xxt spr*ngtk of religious impression 
is not his whole wort From the impprf^qnsof our nature; this very 
strength has its dangers. Religion, m bnepn^g forvent, often beoonles? 
morbid. It is the minister’s duty to inculcate a? piety characterised' by 
wisdom as much as by warmth; to mediate, if I may so speak, between 
the reason and the affections, so that, wim joint energy and in blessed 
harmony, they may rise together and oflferupr the undivided soul to* 
God. Whoever understands (he strength of emotion in man’s nature, 
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the arduousness of this work. Devout people, through love of excite- 
ment, and through wrong views of the love of God, are apt to cherishthe 
devotional feelings, at the expense; if not to the excluron, of other 
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parts of ournature. They seem to imagine that piety, like the Upas 
tree, makes it desert where it groVs ? that the mind, if not the body, 
needs a cloister. > The natural movements of the soul are repressed ; the 
social affections damped ; the grace, and ornament, and innocent exhi- 
larations of life frowned upon ; and a gloomy, repulsive religion is culti- 
vated, whifcb^ by way of compensation for its privations, claims a 
monopoly ofGod's favour, abandoning all to his wrath who will not 
assume its own sad lively and echo its Own sepulchral tones. Through 
such exhibitions, religion has fost its honour ; and though the most en- 
nobling of all sentiments, dilating the soul with vast thoughts and an 
unbounded hope, has heeni thought to contract and degrade it. The 
ministir is to teach m espmt but enlightened religion ; a piety, which, 
for frfel wasting or eradlUting, will protect, nourish, freshen the 
mind's various auctions and powers ; which will &dd force to reason, 
as well as ardour to the heart ; which will at once bind us to God, and 
cement and multiply our ties to our families, our country, and man- 
kind ; which will heighten the relish of life’s pleasures, whilst it kindles 
an unquenchable thirst for a purer happiness in the life to come. Re- 
ligion does not tnutilate our nature. It does not lay waste our 
human interests and affections, that it may erect for God a throne 
amidst cheerless and solitary Tuins, but widens the range of thought, 
feeling and enjoyment. Such is religion ; and the Christian ministry 
having for its end the communication of this healthful, well-proportioned, 
and all-comprehending piety, demands every energy of thought, feeling, 
and utterance, which the individual can bring to the work. 

The time would fail me to speak of the other affections and senti- 
ments which the ministry is instituted to excite and cherish, and I 
hasten to another object of the Christian teacher, which, to those who 
know themselves, will peculiarly illustrate the power which his office 
demands. It is bis duty to rouse men to self-conflict, to warfare with 
the evil in their own hearts. This is in truth the supreme evil. The 
sorest calamities of life, sickness, poverty, scorn, dungeons, and death, 
form a less amount of desolation and suffering than is included in that 
one word, sin, — in revolt from God, in disloyalty to conscience, in the 
^raimy qf ^iie passions, in the thraldom of the soul’s noblest powers. 
To redeem men from^d was Christ’s great end. To pierce them with 
a new consciousness of sfri, so that they shall groan under it, and strive 
against it, and through prayer and watching master it, is an essential 
part ofthe minister’s work. Let bim not satisfy himself with awaken- 
ing by his eloquence, occasional emotions of gratitude or sympathy. 
He must rouse the soul to solemn, stem resolve, against its own deep 
and cherished corruptions,or* he only makes a show of assault, and 
leaves the foe intrenched* unbroken within. We see, then, the 
arduousness of the minister’s work. He is'oafled to war with the 
might of the human passions, with the whole power of moral evil. He 
is to enlist men, notfora^ nor for extermination of heretics, but 
to fight a harder battle within, to expel sin in all ita forms, and especi- 
al their bese^g frdm the strongholds of the heart, 1 know no 
task so arduous, hone which demands equal power. 

1 shall take but one more view of the oljjects for which the Christian 
ministry was instituted# and from which we infer that it should be fraught 
with energy. It is the' duty of the Christian teacher to call forth in the 
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soul, a conviction of its immortality, a thirst for a higher existence, and 
a grandeur and elevation of sentiment, becoming a being who is to live, 
enjoy, and advance for ever. His business is with men, not as inhabi- 
tants of this world, but as related to invisible beings, and to purer and 
happier worlds. The minister should look with reverence on the human 
soul as having within itself the germ of helten. He should recognise, 
in the ignorant and unimproved, vast spiritiia^feculties given for per- 
petual enlargement, just as the artist genius sees in the unhewn 
marble the capacity of being transformed, into a majesty and grace, 
which will command the admiration of ages* In correspondence with 
these views, let him strive to quicken men, ,te # Consciousness of their 
inward nature and of its affinity with Go(^|end to raise their stedfast 
aim and hope to its interminable progress and felicity. Such is his 
function. Perhaps I may be told, that men are incapable of rising, 
under the best instruction, to this height of thought and feeling. But 
let us never despair of our race. There is, I am sure, in the human 
soul, a deep consciousness, which responds to him who sincerely, and 
with the language of reality, speaks to it of the great and everlasting 
purposes for which it was created. There are sublime instincts in man. 
There is in human nature, a want which the world cannot supply ; a 
thirst for objects on which to pour forth more fervent admiration 
and love, than visible things awaken; a thirst for the unseen, 
the infinite and the everlasting. Most of you who hear, have probably 
had moments, when a new light has seemed to dawn, a new life to stir 
within you ; when you have aspired after an unknown good ; when you 
have been touched by moral greatness and disinterested love ; when you 
have longed to break every chain of selfishness and sensuality, and enjoy 
a purer being. It is on this part of our nature that religion is founded. 
To this Christianity is addressed. The power to speak to this, is the 
noblest which God has imparted to man or angel, and should be coveted 
above all things by the Christian teacher. * 

The need of power ip the ministry has been made apparent, from the 
greatness of the truths to be dispensed and the effects to be wr ought by 
the Christian teacher. The question then comes. How may the student 
of theology be aided in gaihing or cherishing ibis power? Under what 
infiueuces should he be placed? What ar^ the springs or foundations 
of tho energy which he needs? How may he be quickened and trained 
to act most efficiently on the minds of men? In answering these ques- 
tions, we of course determine the character which belongs to a theological 
institution, the spirit which it should cherish, the discipline, the mode 
of teaching, the excitements, which it should employ . From this wide 
rango, I shall select a few topics which ar||recommended at once by 
their own importance and by the circumstances in which we are now 
placed. 

-1. To train the student to power of thought and utterance, let him 
be left, and still more, encouraged to free investigation. Without this 
a theological institution becomes a prison to the intellect and a nuisance 
to the church. The minds grow by free action. Confine it to beaten 
paths, prescribe to it the results in which all study must end, and you 
rob it of elasticity and life. It will never spread to its full dimensions. 
Teach the young man, that the instructions of others are designed to 
quicken, not supersede his own activity ; that he has a divine intellect 
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for which he is to answer to God; and tjiat tosurrender it to another, 
is to cast the crown from his head, ^nd to yield up his npblest birthright. 
Encourage him, in all great questions, to hpaf bpth sides, and to moot 
fairly the point of everyhostile argument. Qbaw^him against tampering 
with his own mind, against silencing its whispers, and objections, that 
he may qiyoy favourite opinion undisturbed. X>o not give him the 
shadow for the subetagp pjffreedpip, by telling him to mature, but 
prescribing to him the cbnyictions at which he rnqst stop, Better show 
him honestly his chains, than mock the slave with the show of liberty. 

X know the objection to this course. It puts to hazard, we are told, 
the religious principles of the young. The objecrion iajfet without 
foundation. The danger is not unreal; But, j|j^pw iio'mothod of 
foiling a manly intellect, or a manly che * danger. Peril 

is the element in which power is developed. X$$p>jye the youth from 
every hazard, keep him in leading-strings imi ft should stray into 
forbidden paths, surround him with down lest he Should be injurod by 
a fall, shield him from wind and storms, and you doom him to perpetual 
infancy, All liberty is perilous, as the despot truly affirms ; but who 
woute therefore seek shelter under a despot s throne? Freedom of will 
is almost a tremendous gift ; but still, a free agent, with all his capacity 
of crime, is infinitely more interesting ana noble than the most 
harmonious and beautiful machine. Freedom is the nurse of intellec- 
tual and moral vigour. Better expose the mind to error, than rob it of 
hardihood .and individuality. Keep noct the destined teacher of mankind 
from the perilous field, where the battle between .Truth and Falsehood 
is fought. Let him grapple with difficulty, sophistry, and error. Truth 
is a conquest, and no man holds her, so &st as he who has won her by 
conflict. ;* ' ' ; 

That cases of infidelity may oqcur ininstitutppns conducted on free 
principles, is very pj^sibfe, though ouy own experience gives no ground 
for fear.' But the who. a$ thjs to 'Christian belief 

which* are fiirimhed^ m ; geological seminary, fells a prey to 

bq trusted, Christ. He 
is 'jpdBjofeSy fhatepugepiafity witfrspiritual and lofty 

hp deep conviction, 

iui^i^thouf which’' that might be -ip^i|ted>y a s^yish institu- 
tion, would be of j^a upright n$ad m^yinjdcpd be disturbed 

and shaken for * timp bpme arguments ojf scepwfam ; but these will 
be ultiniafely repelled, and, lift qpuquejred strengthen the 

principle by which they have^bpen subdual. * 

Nothing, I am sure, can give power like, a free, acrion of the mind. 
Accumulate,, teachers a^(|boohfi % these. aft indispensable, Bpt the 
best teacher is hie who awfckens power of thought, and 
aids them to go alone* It is possible to weast a arid encumber the mind 
by too much fre^ Tft wry spjiendppr of a jlft$ftr’s talents may injure 
the pupil, ftdf man, ‘ with his own 

creed and frjur than to nourish, a stftng, intellect, in others, 
will only in multiplying pppp, copies, iu& in sending forth 

into the* churches, tame mimics or himself. 

To free inquiry, then, we dedicate, these Wefrfrdteinto them 

the ingenuous youpg man, who prizes liberty, of, npnd ftft than aught 
within the gifr of sects or the world. Let Heaven’s free air circulate. 
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and Heaven’s unobstructed light shine here, and let those who shall bo 
sent hence, go forth, not to echo with Servility a creed imposed on their 
weakness, but to utter, in their own manly tones, what their own free 

2. irfthe second ptdee, to give^ower to the teacher, he should be 

imbued, by all possible inculcation and excitement, with a supreme and 
invincible love of truth. This is it oHci the t best defence against the 
perils of free inquiry, and the insurer of energy both in thought and 
utterance. The first duty of a rational being is to his own intellect ; for 
it is through soundness and honesty of intellect that ho is to learn all 
other duties. I know ho virtue more important and appropriate to a 
teachor, aid especially a religious teacher, thin fairness and rectitude 
of understanding, « a love of truth stronger then a love of gain, 
honour, life ; and so far from being cherished, this virtue has been 
warred against, limited down, driven to exile, or doomed to the stako, 
in almost every Christian country, by ministers, churches, religious 
seminaries, or a maddened populace. In the glorious company of 
heroos and martyrs, a high rank belongs to him,*who, superior to the 
frowns or the sneers, the pity or the wrath, which change of views would 
bring upon him, and in opposition to the warping influences of patronage, 
of private friendship, or ambition, keeps Ins mind chaste, inviolate, a 
sacred temple for truth, ever open to new light from Ileaven ; and who, 
faithful to his deliberate convictions, speaks simply, and firmly, what 
his uncorrupted mind believes. This love of truth gives power, for it 
secures a growing knowledge of truth ; and truth is the mighty weapon 
by which the victories of religion are to he wrought out. This endures, 
whilst error carries with it the seeds of decay. Truth is an emanation 
from God, a beam of his wisdom, and immutable as its source ; and 
although its first influences may seem to be excoeded by those of error, 
it grows stronger, and strikes deeper root, amidst the fluctuations and 
ruins of false opinions. Besides, mis loyalty to truth not only leads to its 
acquisition, but, still more, begets a vital acquaintance with it, a peculiar 
conviction, which gives directness, energy, hnd to teaching. 

A minister, who has been religiously just to his understanding, 
speaks with a tone of reality, of calm confident, Of" conscious upright- 
ness, which cannot be caught by the servile.j«^dtfer of other men’s 
notions, or by tl id passionate champion of an Unexamined erfeed, A 
look, an accent, a word, from a singfediMrfod inquirer after truth, 
expressing his deliberate convictions, has a peculiar power in fortifying 
the convictions of others. To the love of truth, then, be these walls 
consecrated, and here may every influence be Combined to build it up 
in the youthful heart. , 

3. To train powerful ministers, let id institution avail itself of the 
means of forming a devotional spirit, and imbuing the knowledge of 
the student with religious Sensibility. Every man knows, that a culti- 
vated mind, under Strong Said generous emotion, acquires i#w command 
of its resources, he# energy and fulness of thought and expression; 
whilst, in individuals of native vigoutf of intellect, fooling, almost supplies 
the place of culture, inspiring the unlettered teacher with a feiwid, 
resistless eloquence, which no apparatus of books, teachers, criticism, 
ancient languages and general literature, can impart. This power of 
sensibility to fertilise and vivify the intellect, is not difficult of Oxplana- 
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tion. A strong and pure affection concentrates the attention on its 
objects, fastens on them the whole soul, and thus gives vividness of 
conception. It associates intimately, all the ideas which are congenial 
with itself* and thus causes a rush of thought into the mind in moments 
of excitement. Indeed, a strong emotion seems to stir up the soul from 
its foundations, and to attract to # itself. and to impregnate with its own 
fire*, whatever elements, conceptions, illustrations, can be pressed into 
its own service. Hence it is, that even ordinary men, strongly moved, 
abound in arguments, analogies, and fervent appeals, which nothing but 
sensibility could have taught. Every minister can probably recollect 
periods, when devotional feeling has seemed to open a new fountain of 
thought in the sold. Religious affection instinctively seeks and seizes 
the religious aspects of things. It discerns the marks of God, and 
proofs and illustrations of divine truth, in all pafcare and providence ; 
and seems to surround tlie mind with an atmosphere which spreads its 
own warm hues on every object which enters, it. This attraction, or 
affinity, if I may so say, which an emotion establishes among the 
thoughts which accord with itself, is one of the very important laws of 
the, mind, and is chiefly manifested in poetry, eloquence, and all the 
higher efforts of intellect by which man sways his fellow-beings. 
Religious feeling, then, is indispensable to a powerful minister. With- 
out it, learning and fancy may please, but cannot move men profoundly 
and permanently. It is this, which not only suggests ideas, but gives 
felicity and energy of expression, It prompts “the words that burn;** 
those mysterious combinations of speech, which sends the speaker’s soul 
like lightning through his hearers, which breathe new lifo into old and 
faded truths, and cause an instantaneous gush of thought and feeling in 
susceptible minds. 

We dedicate this institution, then, to religious feeling. Hero let the 
heart muse, till the fire burns. Here let prayer, joined with meditation 
on nature and Scripture, and on the fervid writings of devout men, 
awaken the whole strength of the affections. But on no point is 
caution more needed than on this. Let it never be forgotten, that wo 
want genuine feelmg ; not its tones, looks, and gestures,, not a forced 
ardour and factitious zeal. Woe to that institution^ where the young 
man is expected to repeat the language of emotion, whether ho feel it 
or not $ where perpetual pains are taken, to chafe the mind to a warmth 
which it cannot sustain. The affections are delicate, and must not be 
tampered with. They cannot be compelled. Hardly anything is more 
blighting to genuine sensibility, than to assume its tones and badge where 
it does not exist. Exhort the student to cherish devout feeling, by 
intercourse with God, and with those whom God has touched. But 
exhort him as strenuously, to abstain from every sign of emotion which 
the heart does not prompt. Teach him that nothing grieves more tho 
Holy Spirit, or sooner closes the mind against heavenly influences, than 
insinccnty. gTeach him to be simple, ingenuous, true to his own soul. 
Better be cola, than affect to feel. In truth, nothing is so cold as an 
assumed, noisy, enthusiasm. Its best emblem is the northern blast of 
winter, which freezes as it roars. Be this spot sacred to Christian 
ingenuousness and sincerity. Let it never be polluted by pretence, by 
affected fervour, by cant and theatric show. 

4. Another Source Of power in the ministry, is Faith; by which we 
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mean, not a general belief in the truths of Christianity, but a confidence 
in the great results which this religion and the ministry are intended to 
promote. It has often been observed, that a strong faith tends to realise 
its objects ; that all things become possible to him who thinks them so. 
Trust and hope breath animation and force. Ho who despairs of great 
effects, never accomplishes them. All great works have been the results 
of a strong confidence, inspiring and sustaining strong exertion. The 
young man, who cannot conceive of higher effects of the ministry than 
he now beholds, who thinks that Christianity has spent all its energies 
in producing tho mediocrity of virtue which characterises Christendom, 
and to whom tho human soul seems to have put forth its whole power 
and to have reached its full growth in religion, has no call to tho 
ministry. Let not such a man put forth his nerveless hands in defence 
of the Christian catfseu A voice of confidence has been known to rally 
a retreating army, ajid to lead it back to victory ; and this spirit-stirring 
tone belongs to the leaders of the Christian host. The minister, 
indeed, ought to see and feel, more painfully than other men, the extent 
and power of moral evil in individuals, in the church, and in the world. 
Let him weep over the ravages of sin. But let him feel, too, that the 
mightiest power of the universe is on the side of truth and virtue ; and 
with sorrow and fear, let him join an unfaltering trust, in the cause of 
human nature. Let him look on men, as on mysterious beings, endued 
with a spiritual life, with a deep central principle of holy and disinte- 
rested love, with an intellectual and moral nature which was made to 
be receptive of God. To nourish this hopeful spirit, this strengthening 
confidence, it is important that the minister should understand and feel, 
that he is not acting alone in his efforts for religion, but in union with 
God, and Christ, and good beings on earth and in heaven. Let him 
regard the spiritual renovation of mankind, as God’s chief* purpose, for 
which nature and providence are leagued in holy co-operation. Lot him 
feel himself joined in counsel and labour, with that great body of which 
Christ is the head, with the noble brotherhood of apostles and martyrs, 
of the just made perfect, and, I will add, of angels^ and speaking with 
a faith becoming this sublime association, ho wilf* ixot speak in vain. 
To this faith, to prophetic hope, to a devout trust in the glorious issues 
of Christianity, we dedicate these walls; and may God here train up 
teachers, worthy to mingle and bear a part, with the holy of both worlds, 
in the cause of man’s redemption. 

5. Again, that the ministry may be imbued with new power, it needs 
a spirit of cnterpris#and reform. They who enter it, should feel that 
it may be improved. We live in a stirring, advancing age; and shall 
not the noblest function on earth partake of the general progress? 
Why is the future ministry to be a servile continuation of the past? 
Have all the methods of operating on human beings been tried and 
exhausted? Are there no unessayed passages to the human heart? If 
we live in a new era, must not religion be exhibited under new aspects, 
or in new relations? Is not scepticism taking a new form? Has not 
Christianity new foes to contend with? And are there no new weapons 
and modes of warfare, by which its triumphs are to be insured? If 
human nature is manifesting itself in new fights, and passing through 
a new and most interesting stage of its progress, shall it still be described 
by the commonplaces, and appealed to exclusively by the motives, which 
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belonged to earlier periods of society ; May not the mind have become 
susceptible of nobler incitements than these which suited ruder times? 
Shall the minister linger behind his age, and be dragged along, as he 
often has been, in the last ranks of improvement? Let those who are 
to assume the ministry be taught, that they have something more to 
do than handle old topics in old ways, and to walk in beaten and long- 
worn paths. Let them inquire, if nevr powers and agents may not be 
brought to bear on tlie human character. Is it incredible, that the 
progress of intellect and knowledge should develop new resources for 
the teacher of religion, as well as for the statesman, the artist, the 
philosopher? Are there no new combinations and new uses of the 
elements of thought, as well as of the elements of nature? Is it impos- 
sible that in the vast compass of Scripture, of nature, of providence, 
and of the soul, there should be undisclosed or dimly defined truths, 
which may give a new impulse to the human mind? We dedicate this 
place, not only tQ the continuance, but to the improvement of the 
ministry ; and let this improvement begin, at once, in those particulars, 
where the public, if not the clergy, feel it to be wanted. Let those, 
who are to be educated here, bo admonished against the frigid eloquence, 
the schoolboy tone, the inanimate diction, too common m tho pulpit, 
and which would be endured nowhere else. Let them speak in tones of 
truth and nature, and adopt the style and elocution of men, who have 
an urgent work in band, and who are thirsting for the regeneration of 
individuals and society, 

6. Another source of power, too obvious to need elucidation, yet too 
important to be omitted, is, an independent spirit. By which I mean, 
not an unfeeling defiance of the opinions and usages of society, but that 
moral course, which, through good report mid evil report, reverently 
hears, and fearlessly obeys, the voice of conscience and Cod. He who 
would instruct men, must not fear them. He whp is to reform society, 
must not be anxious to keep its level. Dread of opinion effeminates 
preaching, and takes from truth its pungency. The minister so subdued, 
may flourish his weapons in the air, to the admiration of spectators, but 
will never pierce the conscience. The minister* like the good knight, 
should be without fear. Let him cultivate that boldness of speech for 
which Paul prayed. Let him not flatter great or small. Let him not 
wrap up reproof in a decorated verbiage. Let him make no compromise 
with evil because followed by a multitude, but, for this very cause, lift 
up against it a more earnest voice. Let him beware of the shackles 
which society insensibly fastens on the mind and%ho tongue. Moral 
courage is not the virtue of our times. The love of popularity is tho 
all-tainting vice of a republic. Besides, the increasing connexion between 
a minister and the community, whilst it liberalises the mind, and 
counteracts professional prejudices, has a tendency to enslave him to 
opinion, to wear awav the, energy of virtuous resolution, and to change 
lum from an intrepid guardian of virtue and foe of sin, into a merely 
elegant and amiable companion. Against this dishonourable cowardice, 
which smoothes the thoughts and style of the teacher, until they glide 
through the ear and the mind without giving a shock to the most 
delicate nerves, let the young man be guarded. We dedicate this 
institution to Christian independence. May it send forth brave spirits 
to the vindication of truth and religion. 
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7. 1 shall no w close, with naming the chief source of power to the 
minister ; one, indeed, which has been in a measure anticipated, and all 
along implied, but which ought not to be dismissed without a more 
distinct annunciation. I refer to that spirit, or frame, or sentiment, in 
which the love of God, the love of men, the love of duty, meet as their 
highest result, and in which they are perfected and most gloriously 
displayed; I mean the spirit of self-samnee — the spirit of martyrdom. 
This was the perfection of Christ, and it is the noblest inspiration which 
his followers derive from him. Say not that tins is*a height to which 
the generality of ministers must not be expected to rise. This spirit is 
of more universal obligation than many imagine. It enters into all tho 
virtues which deeply interest us. In truth, there is no thorough virtue 
without it. Who is the upright man? He, who would rather die than 
defraud. Who the good parent? He, to whom his children are dearer 
than life. Who the good patriot? He, who counts not life dear in his 
country’s cause. Who the philanthropist? He, who forgets himself 
in an absorbing zeal for the mitigation of human suffering, for the 
freedom, virtue, and illumination Df men. It is not Christianity alone 
which has taught self-sacrifice. Conscience and the divinity within us, 
have in all ages borne testimony to its loveliness and grandeur, and 
history borrows from it her chief splendours. But Christ on his cross 
has taught it with a perfection unknown before, and 'his glory consists 
in the power with which he breathes it. Into this spirit, Christ’s 
meanest disciple is expected to drink. How much more the teachers 
and guides of his church! He who is not moved with this sublime 
feature of our religion, who cannot rise above himself, who cannot, by 
his own consciousness, comprehend the kindling energy and solemn joy, 
which pain or peril in a noble cause has often inspired — he, to whom 
this language m a mystery, wants ope great mark of his vocation to the 
sacred office. Let him enlist under any standard rather than the cross. 
To preach with power, a man must feel Christianity to be worthy of the 
blood which it has cost ; and, espousing it as the chief hope of the human 
race, must contemn life’s ordinary interests, compared with the glory 
and happiness of advancing it This spirit of self-exposure and self- 
surrender, throws into preachers an energy which no other principle can 
give. In truth, such power resides in disinterestedness, that no man 
can understand his full capacity of thought and feeling, his strength to 
do and suffer, until he gives himself, with a single heart, to a great and 
holy cause. New faculties seem to be created, and more than human 
might sometimes imparted, by a pure, fervent love. Most of us are 
probably strangers to the resources of power in our own breasts, through 
the weight and pressure of the chains of selfishness. We consecrate 
this institution, then, to that spirit of martyrdom, of disinterested 
attachment to the Christian cause; through which it first triumphed, 
and for want of which its triumphs are now slow. In an age of luxury 
and self-indulgence, we would devote these walls to tho training of 
warm, manly, generous spirits. May they never shelter the self-seeking 
slaves of ease and comfort, pupils of Epicurus rather Ilian of Christ. 
God .send from this place devoted and efficient friends of Christianity 
and the human race. 

My friends, I have insistod on the neod, and illustrated tho sources, 
of power in the ministry. To this end, may tile institution, in whoso 
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behalf wo aro now met together, be steadily and sacredly devoted. I 
would say to its guardians and teachers, Let this be your chief aim. 
I would say to the students, Keep this in sight in all your studies. 
t Never forget your great vocation ; that you are to prepare yourselves 
for a strong, deep, and beneficent agency on the minds of your fellow- 
beings. Everywhere I see a demand for the power on which I have 
now insisted. The cry comes to me from society and from the church. 
The condition of society needs a more efficient administration of Chris- 
tianity. Great and radical changes are needed in the community to 
make it Christian There are those indeed, who, mistaking the 
courtesies and refinements of civilised life for virtue, see no necessity 
of a great revolution in the world. But .civilisation, in hiding the 
grossness, does not break the power of evil propensities. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. Multitudes are living with few thoughts of God, and 
of the true purpose and glory of their being. Among the nominal 
believers in a Deity and in ajudgment to come, sensuality, and ambition, 
and the love of the world, sit on their thrones, and laugh to scorn the 
impotence of preaching. Christianity has yet a hard war to wage, and 
many battles to win; and it needs intrepid, powerful ministers, who 
wiU find courage and excitement, not dismay, in the strength and 
number of their foes. 

Christians, you have seen in this discourse, the purposes and claims 
of this theological institution. Offer your fervent prayers for its 
prosperity. Besiegethe throne of mercy in its behalf. Cherish it as 
the dearest hope of our churches. Enlarge its means of usefulness, and 
let your voice penetrate its walls, calling aloud and importunately for 
enlightened and powerful teachers. Thus joining in effort with the 
directors and instructors of this seminaiy, doubt not that God will hero 
train up ministers worthy to bear his truth to present and future gene- 
rations. If on the contrary you and they slumber, you will have erected 
these walls, not to nourish energy, but to be its tomb, not to bear 
witness to your zeal, but to be a melancholy monument of fainting 
offort and Dpfayed truth. 

But let me not cast a cloud over the prospects of this day. In hope 
I began— with hope I will end. This institution has noble distinctions, 
and has afforded animating pledges. It is eminently a free institution, 
an asylum from the spiritual despotism, which, in one shape or another, 
overspreads the greatest part of Christendom. It has already given to 
the churches a body of teachers, who, in theological acquisitions and 
ministerial gifts, need not shrink from comparison with their predeces- 
sors or cotemporaries. I see in it means and provisions, nowhere 
surpassed, for training up enlightened, free, magnanimous, self-sacrificing 
friends of truth. In this hope, let us then proceed to the work, which 
has brought us together. With trust in God, with love to mankind, 
with unaffected attachment to Christian truth, with earnest wishes for 
its propagation tiiiM;h all lands and its transmission to remotest ages, 
let us now, with onb he#rt and one voice, dedicate this edifice to the 
One living and true God, to Christ and his Church, to tho instruction 
and regeneration of the human soul 
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In commencing this lecture on War, my thoughts are irresistibly drawn 
to that exemplary servant of God, the Into Noah Worcester, through 
whose labours, more thkh through any other cause, the attention of the 
community has been awakened to the guilt and misery of war. I feci 
my own obligation to him in this particular. In truth it was not easy 
to know him, and to escape wholly the influence of his character. So 
imbued was he with the spirit of peace, that it spread itself around him 
like the fragrance of sweet flowers. Even those within his sphere, who 
listened at first with distrust or with a feeling approaching opposition, 
wero not seldom overcome by the singular union in his conversation of 
gentleness, earnestness, and serene wisdom. He did not live in vain. 
One of my motives for taking part in this course of lectures, is my 
respect for this venerated man. Another and a stronger motive, is the 
fact, that notwithstanding the favourable impression made by his 
efforts, there is yet comparatively little interest in the subject of peace. 
It is a reason for setting forth great truths, that sceptics deride them, 
and the multitude pass them by with unconcern. Dr. Worcester was 
not roused by the shouts of a crowd to lift^ up his voice in behalf of 
peace. He did not postpone his testimony to “a more convenient 
season.” He was as “ one crying in the wilderness.” He began liis 
ministry amidst the triumphs of the spirit of war. He took counsel 
not of men, but of the divine oracle m his own breast. The truth, 
which was burning as a fire within him, he could not butjfe! give forth, 
lie had faith in it. He had faith in God its inspirer. S# ought we to 
trust. So ought we to bear a more fervent witness to truth, on tho 
very ground that it is unpepidar, neglected, despised. 

In the following lecture, I shall aim to set forth the Chief Evil of war, 
to set forth its great Remedy, and then to point out some of the Causes 
of the faint impression made by its woes and crimes. 

Before entering on these topics, I would offer one or two remarks. 
In speaking, as I propose to do, of the evils of war, I have no thought 
of denying that war has sometimes done good. There is no unmixed 
evil in tho universe. Providence brings good from everything, from 
fearful sufferings, from atrocious crimes. But sufferings and crimes 
are not therefore to be set down among our blessings. Murder 
sometimes cuts short the life and triumphs of a monster of guilt. 
Robbery may throw into circulation the useless hoards of a miser. 
Despotism may subdue an all-wasting anarchy. But we do not, 
therefore, canonise despotism, robbery, and murder. In fierce ages, 
when common life is made up of violence and borders on bloodshed, 
when piracy is an honourable trade, and a stranger is a foe, war, by 
accumulating force in the hands of an able chieftain, may gather many 
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potty tribes under one iron will, and thus a State may be founded, and 
its rude organization may prove a germ of social order. In later 
times, war may carry into less civilized regions the influences, knowledge, 
arts, and religion, of more cultivated nations. Above all, war may call 
forth in those whom it assails, an indignant patriotism, a fervent public 
spirit, a generous daring, and heroic sacrifice, which Justify to the 
inborn greatness of Human nature; just as great vices, 'fe .the horror 
with which they thrill us, and by the reaction they awal$|^ bften give 
strength to the moral sentiments of a community. Tjbt^'$e, however, 
are the incidental influences of war. Its necessary fruits are crime 
and woe. T0 enthrone force above right* its essential character ; 
and order, freedom, civilization, are ite htitpral prey, besides, the 
benefits of war, such as they are, belong tp unrefined ages, when the 
passions, if net exponded in public conflicts, would break out in worse 
forms of rapine and lust ; and when one nation can. act on another only 
by violence. 'Society, in jts present stage, stands in need of war no 
more than of the oraeal, the rack, the inquisition, the baronial license 
of tho middle ageg. All these monuments and ministers of barbarism 
should be buried in one grave. 

I. I now proceed to Consider, first, as 1 proposed, the chief evil of war. 
The chief evil of wgf r What is it? 'Vfnat induces us to place war at 
the head of bun^ealamities ? In replying to these questions, I shall 
not direct you t$pBe physical sufferings of war, however great or terrible. 
Death in its mdfet agonizing forms ; the overthrow of proud cities ; the 
devastation jpf fruitful fields; the impoverishing of nations; famine; 
pestilence these form the train of victorious war. But these arc not 
the distinguishing evils of «War. These are inflictions of other causes 
much more than of war. Other causes aro wasting human life and 
joy more than battles. MpiOps indeed die by the sword ; but those 
millions are as bathing, compared with the countless multitudes who 
die by slow and painful disease. Cities are overthrown by earthquakes 
as well as Jinnies, and more frequently swept by accidental con- 
flagrations than by the flakes pf war. , Hostile bands ravage the fields ; 
but how much flftenerdo wfairiMnds, storms, hurricanes, rush over land 
and sea, prostrating harvests, and destroying 'the labours of years on a 
scale so vast, as to reduce human devastations to a narrow extent! 
The truth is, that man is surrounded with mighty powers of nature 
which he cannot comprehend or withstand ; and* amidst their beneficent 
operations, all of them inflict much suffering. Wflat distinguishes war 
is, not that man is Slain, but that he is slain, spoiled, crushed by the 
cruelty, the injustice, the treachery, the murderous hand of man. The 
evil is Moral eviL War is the concentration of all human crimes. 
Here is its distinguishing, accursed brand, lender its standard gather 
violence, malignity, fraud, perfidy, rapacity, and lust. If it only 
slew man, it would do little. It turns man into a beast of prey. Here 
is the evil, of winy that man, made to be the brother, becomes the deadly 
foe of his kind; that man, whose duty it is to mitigate suffering, makes 
the infliction of suffering his study and end ; that man, whose office it 
is to avert and heal the wounds which come from nature's powers, 
makes researches into nature's laws, and arms himself with her most 
awful forces, that he may become the destroyer of his race. Nor is 
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tills all. Thcro is also found in war & cold-hearted indifference to 
human miseries and wrongs, perhaps more shocking tlian the bad 
passions it colls forth. To raj, mind, this contempt, of human nature is 
singularly offensive. To hate, expresses something like respect. But 
in war, man treats his brother as nothing worth ; swoops away human 
multitudes as insects ; tramples them down ap grass/, mocks at their 
rights; and does not deign a thongjlt to: their woes, 

^ Those remarks show us the great evil* of war. It is moral evil. 
The field of battle is a theatre, got up at immense cost, for the exhibition 
of crime on a grand scale. There the hell, within, the human breast 
blazes out fiercely and without disguise. A more fearful hell in any 
region of the universe cannot well be epneeived. There the fiends holcl 
their revels and spread, their fury. 

To many, the physical evils of war are mare striking than the moral. 
The outward, impresses multitudes more than the inward. It, is because 
they cannot look inward, because they are too earthly and sensual to 
see and comprehend the deformity of a selfish, unjust, malignant soul. 
The outward evils of life are, emblems of the inward, and: are light 
when severed from these. The saddest view ofc war is, that it is the 
breaking out of the human heart, revealing there what is mere awful 
than the miseries which it inflicts. Thedeatb-^oan is fearful; but 
how much more appalling the sparitof murder which extorts if! 

Suppose two multitudes of mem each composed of thousands, 
meeting from different countries, but meeting net to destroy but to 
consult and labour for t|ie good of the race ; and suppose them, in the 
midst of their deliberations, to be smitten suddenly by some mysterious 
visitation of God, and their labours to, be. terminated by immediate 
death. We should bp awe-struck by tbip strange, sudden, wide-spread 
ruin. But reflection would, teach us, thetthia simultaneous extinction 
of life in so many o| our race, wasbutao? anticipation or peculiar 
fulfilment of the sentence omi aft; maukmu; , and a tender 

reverence would spring up, as we should. think.of so many generous 
men coming together Iroi^ so many different regions* rathe spirit of 
human brotherhood, to bp. wrapped ra ( onfrpafl, to sleep in, ono grave. 
We should erect a % sofoi^ sppt; but chiefly to com- 

memorate the hply purpoip, which had gathered them from their 
scattered abodes^ and we should write. Quit, “To the. memory of a 
glorious company, suddenly taken from GbdVministry on earth, to 
enter again (a messed brotherhood) on a higher ministry in heaven," 
IJpre you have death sweening away, hosts m a moment. But how 
different from death in a field of battle, where man meets man as a foe, 
where the countenance flashes rage and the arm is nerved for slaughter, 
where, brother hews down, brother* apd whpre thousands are sent 
unprepared, in thp mornent of crime* fo gjye, their account ! When 
nature’s laws, fulflllingtifo mysforipus: inflict death on, the 
good, we bow, we adore, we giye thanks Ifew, different is death from 
the murderous hapd of man! 

Allow me to make another supp^itipn* which may bring out still 
more strongly the truth on which I now* insist, that the great evil, of 
war is inwardr moral; thaf ifo physical, woes, terrible as they may be, 
are light by ,thfi side, of this. Suppose* then* that in travelling, through 
a solitary region, you should catch the glimpse of a, distant dwelling. 
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You approach it eagerly in the hope of hearing a welcome after your 
weary journey. As you draw nign, an ominous stillness damps your 
hope, and on entering, you see the inmates of the house, a numerous 
family, stretched out motionless and without life. A wasting pestilence 
has, m one day, made their dwelling a common tomb. At first you 
are thrilled with horror by the sight; I as you survey the silent 
forms, you see on all their countenances, amidst traces of suffering, an 
expression of benignity. You see some of the dead lying side by side, 
with hands mutually entwined, showing that the last action of life was 
a grasp of affection; whilst some lie locked in one another's arms. 
The mother’s cold lips are still pressed to the cheek of the child, and 
the child's arms still wind round the neck of the mother. In the forms 
of others, you see no ambiguous proof, that the spirit took its flight in 
the act of prayer. As you look on these signs of love and faith, stronger 
than the last agony, what a new feeling steals over you! Your horror 
subsides. Your eyes arc suffused with tears, pot of anguish, but of 
sympathy, affection, tender reverence. You feel the spot to be conse- 
crated. Death becomes lovely like the sleep of infancy. You say, 
Blessed family, death hath not divided you! 

With soothed and respectful sorrow, you leave this resting-place of 
the good, and another dwelling, dimly descried in the horizon, invites 
your steps. As you approach it, the same stillness is an augury of a 
like desolation, and. you enter it, expecting to see another family laid 
low by the same mysterious disease. But you open the door, and the 
spectacle freezes your blood, and chains your steps to the threshold. 
On every face you see the distortion of rage. Every man’s hand 
grasps a deadly weapon ; every breast is gored with wounds. Here 
lies one, rived asunder by a sword. There, two locked together, but 
in the death-grapple of hatred, not the embrace of love. Here lies 
woman, trampleu on and polluted, and there the ^hild, weltering in his 
own blood. You recoil with horror, as soon as the sickness of the 
heart will suffer you to move. The deadly steam of the apartment 
oppresses, overpowers you, as if it were the suffocating air of hell. 
You are terror-struck, as if through the opening earth you had sunk 
into the abode of fiends ; and when the time for reflection comes, and 
you recall the blessed habitation you had just before left, what a 
conviction rushes on you, that nothing deserves the name of woe, but 
that which crime inflicts! You feel, that there is a sweetness, 
loveliness, sacredness in suffering and death, when these are pervaded 
by holy affections ; and that infinite wretchedness and despair gather 
over these, when springing from unholy passion, when bearing the 
brand of crime. . 

In these remarks, I do npt moan to deny, that the physical sufferings 
of war are great, and should incite us to labour fbr its abolition. But 
sufferings, separate from ©rime, coming not through man’s wickedness, 
but from the law# of nature, are not unmixed evils. They have a 
ministry of love. God has ordained them, that they should bind men 
to one another, that they should touch and soften the human heart, 
that they should call forth mutual aid, solace, gratitude, and self- 
forgetting love. Sorrow is the chief cement of souls. Death, coming 
in the order of nature, gathers round the sufferer sympathizing, anxious 
friends, who watch day and night, with suffused eyes and heart-breathed 
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prayer, to avert or mitigate the last agonies. It calls up tender 
recollections, inspires solemn thought, rebukes human pride, obscures 
the world’s glories, and speaks of immortality. From the still death-bed, 
what softening, subduing, chastening, exalting influences proceed!# But 
death in war, death from the hand of man, sears the heart and 
conscience, kills human sympathies, and scatters the thought of 
judgment to come. Man aying in battle, unsolaced, unpitied, and a 
victim to hatred, rapacity, and insatiable ambition, leaves behind him 
wrongs to be revenged. His Wood does not speak peace or spoak of 
heaven ; but sends forth a maddening cry, and exasperates survivors to 
new struggles. 

Thus war adds to suffering the unutterable weight of crime, and 
defeats, the holy and blessed ministry which all suffering is intended to 
fulfil. When I look back on the ages of conflict through which the race 
has passed, what most moves me is not the awful amount of suffering 
which war has inflicted. This may be borne. The terrible thought is, 
that this has been the work of crime ; that men, whose great law is 
love, have been one another’s butchers; that God’s children have 
stained this beautiful earth, made beautiful for their home, with one 
another’s blood ; that the shriek, which comes to us from all regions 
and ages, has been extorted by human cruelty ; that man has been 
a demon, and has turned earth into hell. All etee may be borne. 
It is this which makes history so horrible a recordtothe benevolent 
mind. 

II. I have now set before you what I deem the chief evil of war. 
It is moral evil. And from these views you will easily judge what I 
regard as the true remody of war, as the means of removing it, which 
above all others we should employ. If the most terrible view of war be, 
that it is the triumph and jubilee of selfish and malignant passions, 
then its true cure is to be sought in the diffusion of the principles of 
Universal Justice and Love, in that spirit of Jesus Christ, which expels 
the demons of selfishness and malignity from the heart. Even suppos- 
ing, that war could be abolished by processes which leave the human 
character unchanged, that it could be terminated by the progress of a 
civilization, which, whilst softening manners, would not diminish the 
selfishness, mercenariness, hard-heartedness, fraud, ambition of men, 
its worst evils would still remain, and society would reap in some other 
forms the fruits of its guilt. God has ordained, that the wickedness 
within us shall always find its expression and punishment in outward 
evil. War is nothing more than a reflection or image of the soul. It 
is the fiend within coming out. Human history is nothing more than 
tho inward nature manifested in its native acts and issues. Let the 
soul continue unchanged ; and, should war cease, the inward plague 
would still find its way to* the surface. The infernal fire at the centre 
of our being, though it should not break forth in the wasting volcano, 
would not slumber, but by other eruptions, more insensible yet not less 
deadly, would lay waste human happiness. I do not believe, however, 
that any remedy but the Christian spirit can avail against war. The 
wild beast, that has gorged on millions of victims in every age, is not 
to be tamed by a polished or selfish civilization. Selfishness, however 
drilled into courtesy, always tends to strife. Man, as long as possessed 
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by it, will sacrifice others to hir. own interest and glory, and will grow 
angry and fierce when, others stand in his way. 

War will never yMd but to the principles of universal justice and 
love, and’ these have no sure root but in the religion of . Jesus Christ. 
Chimianity is the true remedy for war; not Christianity in name, not 
such Christianity as we see, not such as has grown up under arbitrary 
governments in church and as characterizes any Chris- 

tian sect at the present day, but Christianity as it lived in the soul and 
came forth in the life of its founder ; a religion, that reveals man as the 
object of GodVjnfinite lovo, and which commends him to the unbounded 
love of his brethren ; a religion, the essence of which is self-denial, self- 
sacrifice, in the cause of human nature; a religion, which proscribes, as 
among the worst sins, the passion of man for rule, and dominion over 
his feuOw-creatures ; which blows nothing of rich or poor, high or low, 
bond or free, and casts down all the walls of partition which sever men 
from one another’s sympathy and respect. 

Christian love alone can supplant war ; and this lOve is not a mere 
emotion, a tenderness awakened by human suffering, but an intelligent, 
moral, spirituaJri5fe;, a perception and deep feeling of the sacredness of 
human nature, a recognition of the inalienable rights, the solemn claims 
of every ;huma3tt being. It protests fearlessly against all wrong, no 
matter ^ the victim. It desires to lift up each and all, no 

matter hbw 'feQa^ j* It is a with the spiritual principle dwell- 

ing under every Kuban forth. This is the love which is ^conquer war ; 
and as yet this 'h^lsen but iitfjfe diffused. The Quakers |adeed have 
protested against war as unt&ristian, but have done little trfards bring- 
ing into dear Bght, and s^^ ferth with new power3he spirit to 
which,*** is ’^^p^OTi^elves off by outward peculiarities 

from the comidfriityt themselves from ordinary intercourse 

through fear of ^Miost as a separate race, they 
have beeu^||ii: felt ii& society ; JliB^KUve done little to awaken that 
deep relig^p interest fa iuhu tfa^'sensihiUty^^ rights, that 

hatred of dl Wong, thafc;*hirst, for the elevation of eve^Vbnman being, 
in which Christian feve fltuds its-truest manifestation. Jiv'ery sect has 
as yet bqeri the spirit effects, and has inhepted too 

largely tht.eieferivehews of "passages, to understand or spread the true 
spirit of hrofliieriiopa. The love which Christ breathos, which 

looks through ,tzsaa y S; body to the immortal spirit, whiejb sees something 
divine in the raribnal and moral the'fewesfc :i Buman being, and 
which chalfen^e^ me sympathy, respect, and fostering aid 

of his race ; tfii% jgpijpw rare, and 'yet it is only by the gradual diffu- 
sion. of f this, th|Hp : piague^fr war can bb stayed. This reverence for 
humanity, coa^M^n^ prevail ' a narrow sphere, could it bind 

a testimony against 

wouM.strikelPt^^ race, 

l am aware, are hoping for the abolition of war by other 
causes ; and other camfeSi I am aware, must be brought into action, 1 
only say, t hat, uri^aaldned with the* spirit of Christianity, they give no 
assurance of ^contSue® impose. This thought I would briefly illustrate. 

The present uausual cessation of arms m the Christian world, is to 
some a prodnse ef a hiappiorera in human affairs; It is indeed a 
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cheering fact, ami may well surprise us, when wo consider how many 
causes of war have been in action, how many threatening clouds have 
overcast the political sky, during the pause of war. But if we examine 
the clauses of this tranquillity, we shall learn not to confide in it too 
strongly. 

The first cause was the exhaustion in which Europe was left by the 
bloody conflicts of the French Revolution. The nations, worn out with 
struggles, wasted by successive invasions, and staggering under ail 
unprecedented load of debt, yearned for repose. The strong man had 
bled too freely to fight more. For years, poverty has kept the peace in 
Europe. One of the fruits of civilization is the increasing expensivencss 
of war, so that when tho voice of humanity cannot be heard, the hollow 
sound of an empty treasury is a warning which cannot be slighted. 
This cause of peace is evidently temporary. Nations, resting from 
exhaustion, may be expected to renew their pernicious activity, when 
their strength is renewed. 

Another cause of the continuance of peace, is undoubtedly the 
extension of new and profitable relations through the civilized world. 
Since the pacification of Europe, in 1816, a new* impulse lias been 
given to industry. The discoveries of science have been applied with 
wonderful success to the useful arts. Nations have begun in earnest to 
develope their resources. Labour is discovered’ to be the grand 
conqueror, enriching and building up nations more surely than the 
proudest battles. Asa necessary result of this new impulse, commerce 
has been wonderfully enlarged. Nations send the product of their soil 
and machinery, where once they sent armies ; and such a web of 
common interests lias been woven, that hostilities can spring up in no 
corner of the civilized world, without deranging in a measure the order 
find industry of every other state. Undoubtedly we have here a 
promise of peace ; but let us not be too sanguine. We liave just begun 
this career, and we know not its end. Let wealth grow without a 
corresponding growth of the temperate, just, and benevolent spirit of 
Christianity, and I seo few auguries but of evil. Wealth breeds power, 
and power always tempts to wrong. Communities, which at once grow 
rich and licentious, breed desperate men, unprincipled adventurers, 
restless spirits, who unsettle social order at home, who make freedom 
a cloak and instrument of ambition, and find an interest in embroiling 
their country with foreign foes. Another consequence of growing 
prosperity, is the rapid growth of population ; and this, in tho absence 
of Christian restraints and Christian principles, tends to pauperism ami 
crime, tends to make men cheap, and to destroy the sacrcdness of 
human life ; and communities are tempted to throw off this dangerous 
load, this excess of numbers, in foreign war. In truth, tho vices which 
fester in the bosom of a prosperous, licentious, over-peopled state, are 
hardly less fearful than those of war, and they naturally seek and find 
their punishment in this awful calamity. Let us not speak of industry, 
commerce, and wealth, as ensuring peace. Is commerce never jealous 
and grasping ? Have commercial states no collisions ? I ! avo commercial 
rights never drawn the sword in self-defence? Arc not such states a 
tempting prey? And have they no desire to prey on others? Does trade 
cherish nothing analogous to the spirit of war in ordinary pursuits? Is 
there no fighting on the exchange? Is bargaining nothing but friendship 
vol. n. 2 G 
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and peace? Why then expect from trade alone, peace among nations? 
Nothing, nothing can bind nations together but Christian justice and love. 
I insist on this the more earnestly, because it is the fashion now to trust 
for every good to commerce, industry, and the wonderful inventions, which 
promise indefinite increase of wealth. But to improve man’s outward 
condition, is not to improve man himself, and this is the sole ground of 
hope. With all our ingenuity, we can frame no machinery for 
manufacturing wisdom, virtue, peace. Rail* roads and steam-boats 
cannot speed the soul to its perfection. This must come, if it come at 
all, from each man's action on himself, from putting forth our power 
on the soul and not over nature, from a sense of inward not outward 
miseries, from “ hunger and thirst after righteousness," not after 
wealth. I should rejoice, like the prophet, “ to bring glad tidings, to 
publish peace," But I do fear, that without some great spiritual 
revolution, without some new life and love breathed into the church, 
without some deep social reforms, men will turn against each other 
their new accumulations of power; that their wealth and boasted 
inventions will be converted into weapons of destruction; that the 
growing prosperity of nations will become the nutriment of more 
wasteful wars, will become fuel Tor more devouring fires of ambition or 
revenge. 

Another cause of the recent long cessation of foreign wars, has been 
the dread of internal convulsions, of civil wars. The spirit of revolution 
has, more or less, penetrated the whole civilized world. The grand 
idea of Human Rights, has found its way even into despotisms. Kings 
have less confidence in their subjects and soldiers. They have felt 
their thrones totter, and have felt that a disastrous war would expose 
them to a force more terrible than that of victorious foes, the force of 
burning discontent, exasperated opinion at home. It is understood, 
that the next general war will be a war not of nations but of principles, 
that absolutism must measure swords with liberalism, despotism with 
free constitutions ; and from this terrible encounter both parties recoil. 
We indeed believe, that, with or without war, liberal principles and 
institutions are destined to advance, to make the conquest of Europe ; 
and it is thought, that these, being recognitions of human rights, will 
be loss prodigal of human blood than absolute power. But can wo hope, 
that these, unsanctioned, unsustained by the Christian spirit, will ensure 
peace? What teaches our own experience? Because free, have we no 
wars? What indeed is the free spirit of which we so much boast? Is 
it not much more a jealousy of our own rights, than a reverence for 
the rights of all? Does it not consist with the inflictions of gross 
wrongs ? Does it not spoil the Indian ? Does it not enslave the African ? 
Is it not anxious to spread bondage over new regions? Who can look 
on this free country, distracted by parties, rent by local jealousies, in 
some districts Administering justice ; by mobs and silencing speech and 
the press by conflagration and bloodshed ; who can see this free country, 
and say, that liberal opinions and institutions are of themselves tc 
banish war? Nowhere are the just, impartial disinterested principles 
of Christianity so much needed as in a free state. Nowhere are there 
more elements of strife to be composed, more passions to be curbed, 
more threatened wrongs to be repressed. Freedom has its perils a? 
well as inestimable blessings. In loosening outward restraints, ii 
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demands that justice and love be enthroned within man’s soul. Without 
Christian principle, freedom may swell the tide of tumults and war. 

One other cause will probably be assigned by some, for the long 
cessation of hostilities in the civilized world ; and that is, the greater 
success of statesmen in securing that long-sought good among nations, 
the balance of power. Be it so. But how soon may this balance be 
disturbed? How does it tremble now? Europe has long been 
threatened by the disproportionate growth of Russia. In the north of 
Europe is silently growing up a power, which, many fear, is one day to 
grasp at universal empire. The south, it is said, is to fulfil its old 
destiny, that is, to fall a prey to the north. All Europe is interested 
in setting bounds to this half-civilised despotism. . But the great 
absolute powers, Prussia and Austria, dreading more the progress of 
liboral opinions than of Russian hordes, may rather throw themselves 
into her scale, and be found fighting with her the battles of legitimacy 
against free institutions. It is true, that many wise men dismiss these 
fears as vain, and believe, that the ill-cemented union of the provinces 
or rather nations, which compose the colossal empire of the north, 
cannot endure, or at least will admit no steady prosecution of schemes 
of domination. I presume not to read the future. My single object 
is, to show the uncertainty of all means of abolishing war, unless joined 
with and governed by the spreading spirit of our disinterested faith. 
No calculations of interest, no schemes of policy can do the work of 
love, of the spirit of human brotherhood. There can be no peace 
without, but through peace within. Society must be an expression of 
the souls of its members. Man’s character moulds his outward lot. 
His destiny is woven by the good or evil principles which bear rule in 
his breast. I indeed attach importance to all the causes of peace which 
I have now stated. They are far from powerless ; but their power will 
be spent in vain unless aided by mightier and diviner energy, by the forco 
of moral and religious principles, the strength of disinterested love. 

III. I have now considered the great evil of war, and the great 
remedy of this scourge of nations, and I proceed, as proposed, to point 
out some causes of that insensibility to its evils, so common in the 
world, and so common even among those from whom better things 
might be hoped ; and this I do not to gratify a love of speculation, but 
in the belief, that this insensibility wiU be resisted ana overcome, in 
proportion as its sources shall be explained. . 

Among its chief causes, one undoubtedly is the commonness of war. 
This hardens us to its evils. Its horrors are too familiar to move us, 
unless they start up at our own door. How much more would they 
appal us, were they rare? If the history of the race were, with one 
solitary exception, a history of peace, concord, brotherly love ; if but 
one battle had been fought in the long succession of ages; if from the 
bosom of profound tranquillity, two armies, on one fatal day, had 
sprung forth and rushed together for mutual destruction ; if but one 
spot on earth had been drenched with human blood, shed by human 
hands; how different would be our apprehensions of war! What a 
fearful interest would gather round that spot! How would it remain 
deserted, dreaded, abhorred! With what terrible distinctness would 
the leaders of those armies stand out as monsters, not men! How 
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should we confound them with Moloch, and the fiercest fallen 
spirits! Should we not foel, as if, on that mysterious day, the blessed 
influences of Heaven had been intercepted, and a demoniacal frenzy 
had been let loose on the race? And has war, in becoming common, 
lost its horrors? Is it less terrible because its Molochs crowd every 
page of history, and its woes and crimes darken all nations and an 
times? Do base or ferocious passions less degrade and destroy, because 
their victims are unnumbered ? If, indeed, the evils of war were only 
physical, and were inevitable, we should, do well to resign oursolves to 
that kindly poorer of habit, which takes the edge from oft-repeated 
pains. But moral evils, evilf which may and ought to be shunned, 
which have their spring in human will, which our higher powers are 
given us to overcome, these it is a crime unresistingly to endure. The 
frequency and strength of these are more urgent reasons for abhorring 
and withstanding them. Reflection should be summoned to resist the 
paralysing power of.habit. From principle we should cherish a deeper 
horror of war, because its “ sword devours for ever.” 

I proceed to a second cause of insensibility to the evils of war, and 
one of immense power. I refer to the common and almost universal 
belief, that the right of war belongs to civil government. Let us be 
juist to human nature; The idea of “ Right” has always mixed itself 
with war, and this has kept out of view the real character of most of 
the conflicts of nations. The sovereign, regarding the right of war as 
au essential attribute of sovereignity, has on this ground ascribed a 
legitimacy to all national hostilities, and has never dreamed that in 
most of W wars he was a murderer. So the subject has thought 
himself bound to obey his sovereign, and, on this ground, has acquitted 
himself of crimes has perhaps imputed to himself merit, in fighting and 
slaughtering for the defence of the most iniquitous claims; Hero lies 
the delusion, which we should be most anxious to remove; It is the 
legality ascribed to war, on account of its being waged by government, 
which produces insensibility to its horrors and crimes. When a 
notorious robber,, seized by Alexander, asked the conqueror of the 
world, whether he was not a greater robber than himself, the spirit of 
the hero repelled the title with indignation. And why so? Had he 
not, without provocation and cause, spoiled cities and realtais, whilst 
the robber had only plundered individuals and single dwellings! Had 
he not slaughtered ten thousand ihuocfoit feBow-creaiures, for one victim 
who had fallen under the robber*# knife? And why,, then, did the 
arch-robber disclaim the name, and serfouely believe, that he could not 
justly be confounded with ruffians?: Because he was a king, the head 
of a state, and as such authorized tomake/*ar. Here was the shelter 
for his conscience and his fame. Had. the robber, after addressing his 
question to Akxahder, turned to the Macedonian soldier, and said to 
him, “ Are you fret, toes a greater robber than I? Have not your 
hands been busier in pillage? Are they not died more deeply in 
innocent blood?” The unconscious soldier, like his master, would have 
repelled the title ; and why? “lama subject,” he would have replied, 
“ and bound to obey my sovereign ; and, m fillfilling a duty, I cannot 
be sunk to the level of the most hated criminal.” Thus king and 
subject take refuge in the right of war which inheres in sovereignty, 
and thus the most terrible crimes are perpetrated with little reproach. 
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I need not tell you, that there are Christians who, to strip war of 
this pretext, or extenuation, deny that this right exists; who teach, 
that Jesus Christ has wrested the sword from the magistrate as truly 
as from the private man. On this point, I shall not now enter. I 
believe, that more good may l>e done, in the present instance, by 
allowing to government the right of war. I still maintain, that most 
wars bring the guilt of murder on the government by whom they are 
declared, and on the soldier by whom they are carried on, so that our 
sensibility ought in no degree to bo impaired by the supposed legitimacy 
of national hostilities. 

I will allow, that government has the right of war. But a right has 
bounds, and when these are transgressed by us, it ceases to exist ; and 
wo are as culpable, as if it had never existed. The private citizen, it 
is generally acknowledged, lias the right of taking life in self-defence ; 
but if, under plea of this light, he should take life without cause, lie 
would not stand absolved of murder. In like manner, though 
government be authorized to make war in self-defence, it still contracts 
the guilt of murder, if it proclaim wav from policy, ambition, or revenge. 
By tho Constitution of this country, various rights are conferred on 
Congress, for the public good; and should they extend these rights 
beyond the limits prescribed by the national charter, for purposes of 
cruelty, rapacity, and arbitrary power, they would be as treacherous, as 
criminal, as if they had laid claim to unconceded rights. Now, 
stricter bounds are set to tlie right of war, than those which the Con- 
stitution has prescribed to the rulers. A higher authority than man’s 
defines this terrible prerogative. Woe ! woe to him, who impatiently, 
selfishly, spurns the restraints of God, and who winks out of sight tho 
crime of sending forth the sword to destroy, because, as a sovereign, he 
has the right of war. 

From its very nature, this right should be exercised above all others 
anxiously, deliberately, fearfully. It is the right of passing sentence of 
death on thousands of our fellow-creatures. If any action on earth 
ought to bo performed with trembling, with deep prostration before 
God, with the most solemn inquisition into motives, with the mos v . 
reverent consultation of conscience, it is a declaration of war. T!> * 
stands alone among acts of legislation. It has no parallel. These few 
words, “ Let war be/* have the power of desolation which belongs to 
earthquakes and lightnings; they may stain tho remotest seas with 
blood ; may wake the echoes of another hemisphere with the thunders 
of artillery; may carry anguish into a thousand human abodos. No 
scheme of aggrandizement, no doubtful claims, no uncertain fears, no 
anxiety to establish a balance of power, will justify this act. It can 
find no justification but in plain, stem necessity, in unquestionable 
justice, in persevering wrongs, which all other and long-tried means 
have failed to avert. Terrible is the responsibility, beyond that of all 
others, which falls on him who involves nations in war. He has no 
excuse for rashness, passion, or private ends. He ought at such a 
moment to forget, to annihilate himself. The spirit of God and justice, 
should alone speak and act through him. To commit this act rashly, 
passionately, selfishly, is to bring on himself the damnation of a 
thousand murders. An act of legislation, commanding fifty thousand 
men to be assembled on yonder common, there to bo shot, stabbed. 
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trampled under horses* feet, until their shrieks and agonies should end 
in death, would thrill us with horror ; and such an act is a declaration 
of war ; and a government which can perform it, without the most 
solemn sense of responsibility and the clearest admonitions of duty, 
deserves, in expiation of its crime, to endure the whole amount of 
torture which it has inflicted on its fellow-creatures. 

I have said, a declaration of war Stands alone. There is one act 
which approaches it, and which indeod is the very precedent on which it 
is founded. 1 refer to the signing of a death-warrant by a chief magis- 
trate. In this case, how anxious is society that the guilty only should 
suffer ! The offender is first tried by his peers, and allowed the benefit 
of skilful counsel The laws are expounded, and the evidence weighed, 
by leamed and upright judges ; and when, after these protections of 
innocence, the unhappy man is convicted, he is still allowed to appeal 
for mercy to the highest authority of the State, and to enforce his own 
cry by solicitations of friends and the people ; and when all means of 
averting his doom fail, religion, through her ministers, enters his cell, 
to do what yet can be done for human nature in its most fallen, miser- 
able state. Society does not cast from its bosom its most unworthy 
member, without reluctance, without grief, without fear of doing wrong, 
without care for his happiness. But wars, by which thousands of the 
unoffending and worthiest perish, are continually proclaimed by rulers, 
in madness, through ambition, through infernal policy, from motives 
which should rank them with the captains of pirate-ships, or leaders of 
banditti. 

It is time that the right of war should not shield governments from 
the infamy due to hostilities, to which selfish, wicked passions give birth. 
Let rulers learn, that for this right, they are held to a fearful responsi- 
bility. Let a war, not founded in plain justice and necessity, never be 
named but as Murder. Let the Christian give articulate voice to the 
blood that cries from the earth against rulers by, whom it has been 
criminally shed. Let no soft terms be used. On this subject, a new 
moral sense, and a new language are needed throughout the whole civil- 
ized and Christian world ; and just in proportion as tho truth shall find 
a tongue, war will cease. 

But the right of war, which is said to belong to sovereignty, not only 
keeps out of sight the enormous guilt of rulers, in almost all national 
conflicts; it also hides or extenuates the frequent guilt of subjects, in 
taking part in the hostilities which their rulers declare. In this way, 
much of the prevalent insensibility to the evils of war is induced, and 
perhaps on no point is light more needed. The ferocity and cruelty of 
armies impress us little, because we look on them as doing a work of 
duty. The subject or citizen, as we think, is bound to obey his rulers. 
In his worst deeds as a soldier, he is discharging his obligations to the 
State ; and thus murder and pillage, covered with a cloak of duty, excite 
no deep, unaffected reprobation and horror. 

I know it will be asked, “ And is not the citizen bound to fight at the 
call of his government? Does not his commission absolve him from the 
charge of murder and enormous crime? Is not obedience to the sover- 
eign power the very foundation on which society rests?” I answer, 
“Has the duty of obeying government no bounds? Is the human 
sovereign a God? Is his sovereignty absolute? If he command you 
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to slay a parent, must you obey? If he forbid you to worship God, 
must you obey? Have you no right to judge his acts? Have you no 
self-direction? Is there no unchangeable right which the ruler cannot 
touch? Is there no higher standard than human law?” These ques- 
tions answer themselves. A declaration of war cannot sanction wrong, 
or turn murder into a virtuous deed. Undoubtedly, as a general rule, 
the citizen is bound to obey the authorities under which he lives. No 
difference of opinion as to the mere expediency of measures, will war- 
rant opposition. Even in cases. of doubtful right he may submit his 
judgment to the law. But when called to do what his conscience clearly 
pronounces wrong, he must not waver. No outward law is so sacred as 
the voico of God m his own breast. He cannot devolve on rulers, an act 
so. solemn, as the destruction of fellow-beings convicted of no offence. 
For no act will more solemn inquisition be made at the bar of God. 

I maintain, that the citizen, before fighting, is bound to inquire into 
the justice of the cause which lie is called to maintain with blood, and 
bound to withhold his hand, if his conscience condemn the cause. On 
this point ho is able to judge. No political question, indeed, can be 
determined so easily as this of war. War can be justified only by plain, 
palpable necessity; by unquestionable wrongs, which, as patient trial 
lias proved, can in no other way be redressed ; by the obstinate, perse- 
vering invasion of solemn^and unquestionable rights. The justice of 
war is not a mystery for caifpets to solve. It is not a state-secret which 
we must take on trust. It lies within our reach. We are bound to 
examine it. 

We are especially bound to this examination, because there is always 
a presumption against the justice of war ; always reason to fear, that it 
is condemned by impartial conscience and God. This solemn truth has 
peculiar claims on attention. It takes away the plea, that we may 
innocently fight, because our rulers have decreed war. It strips off the 
most specious disguise from the horrors and crimes of national hostilities. 
If hostilities were, as a general rule, necessary and just, if an unjust 
war wero a solitary exception, then the citizen might extenuate his share 
in the atrocities of military life, by urging his obligation to the state. 
But if there is always reason to apprehend the -existence of wrong on 
the part of rulers, then he is bound to pause and ponder well his path. 
Then he advances at his peril, and must answer for the crimes of the 
unjust, unnecessary wars m which he shares. 

The presumption is always against the justice and necessity of war. 
This we learn from the spirit of all rulers and nations towards foreign 
states. It is partial, unjust, Individuals may be disinterested ; but 
nations have no feeling of the tie of brotherhood to their race. A base 
selfishness is the principle on which the affairs of nations are commonly 
conducted. A statesman is expected to take advantage of the weak- 
nesses and wants of other countries. How loose a morality governs the 
intercourse; of states! What falsehoods and intrigues are licensed by 
diplomacy! What nation regards another with true friendship? 
What nation makes sacrifices to another's good? What nation is as 
anxious to perform its duties, as to assert its rights? What nation 
chooses to suffer wrong, rather than inflict it? What nation 
lays down the everlasting law of right, casts itself fearlessly on its 
principles, and chooses to be poor or to perish rather than to do wrong? 
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Can communities so selfish, so unfriendly, so unprincipled, so unjust, 
be expected to wage righteous wars ? Especially if with this selfishness 
are joined national prejudices, antipathies, ana exasperated passions, 
what else can be expected in the public policy but inhumanity and crime ? 
An individual, we know, cannot be pasted in his own cause, to measure 
lus own claims, to avenge his own wrongs ; and the civil magistrate, an 
impartial umpire, has been substitute! as the only means of justice. 
But nations are even more unfit , than individuals to judge in their own 
cause; more prone to push their rights tit*; excess, and to trample on 
tho rights of others ; because nations #e crowds, and crowds are 
unawed by opinion, and mere easily inflamed by sympathy into madness. 
Is there not, always a presumption against:' the justice of war? 

This presumption is increased, adieu we consider the false notions of 
patriotism amf honour which prevail in nations. Men think it a 
virtuous patriotism to throw a mantle, as they call it, over their country’s 
infirmities, to wink at her errors, to assort her most doubtful rights, to 
look jealously and angrily on the prosperity of rival states ; and they 
place her honour not in unfaltering adherence to tho right, but in a 
fiery spirit, ia quick resentment, in martial courage, and especially in 
victory ; and can * good man hold himself bound and stand prepared to 
engage in war at the dictate of such a state ? 

The citixen or subject, you say, may innocently fight at the call of 
his rulers * and I ask, who are his rulers? Perhaps an absolute 
sovereign, looking down on his people as another race, as created to toil 
for his pleasure, to fight for new provinces, to bleed for his renown. 
There are indeed republican governments. But were not the republics 
of antiquity as greeny of conquest, as prodigal of human life, as steeled 
against the cries of humanity , as any despots who ever lived? And if 
we come down to modern republics, are they to be trusted with our 
consciences ? What does the Congress of these United States represent ? 
Not so much the virtue ef the country, as a vicious principle, tho spirit 
of party. It acts not so much/or the people as for parties ; and are 
parties upright? Are parties merciful? Are the Wars, to which party 
commits a country, generally just? ■ 

Unhappily* jmbUc men, under all governments, are, of all moral 
guides, the most unsafe^ the last for a Christian to follow. Public life 
is thought to absolve men from the strict obligations of truth and 
justice. To wrong an adverse party or ampler country* is not repro- 
bated as wrongs in private is dethroned ; thus tho 

majesty of virtue insulted in ^,^dmhi^l#ttion of nations. Public 
men are expected to th i n k more Of their own elevation than of their 
country. Is the city of Washington the most virtuous spot in this 
republic ? Is it the school jpf incorruptible men? Tine hall of Congress, 
disgraced by so many Mth sW»ybd: i|fy lopal interest and party 
intrigues, in which the rmt of petition istrodden under foot, — is this 
the oracle from which the responses of justice come forth? Public 
bodies want conscience. Men acting in masses shift off responsibility 
on one another. Multitudes never blush. If these things be true, 
then I maintain, that the Christian has not a right to take part in war 
blindly, confidingly, at the call of his rulers. To shed tho blood of 
fellow-creatures, is too solemn a work to be engaged in lightly. Let 
him not put himself, a tool, into wicked hands. Let him not meet on 
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tlie field his brother man, his brother Christian, in a cause on which 
heaven frowns. Lot him bear witness against unholy wars, as his 
country’s greatest crimes. If called to take part in them, let him 
deliberately refuse. If martial law seize on him, let him submit. If 
hurried to prison, let him submit^ If brought thenoo'to be shot, lot 
him submit. There must be martyrs to peace as truly as to other 
principles of our religion. The first Christians chose to die, rather than 
obey the laws of the state which commanded them to renounce their 
Lord. “ Death rather than crime ;” such is the good man’s watchword, 
sucli the Christian’s vow. Let him be faithful unto death. 

Undoubtedly it will be objected, that if one law of the state may in 
any way be resisted, then all may be, and so government must fall. 
This is precisely the argument on which the doctrine of passive 
obedience to the worst tyrannies rests. The absolutist says, “ If one 
government may be overturned, none can stand. Tour right of 
revolution is nothing but the right of anarchy, of universal misrule.” 
The reply is in both instances the same. Extreme cases speak for 
themselves. We must put confidence in the common sense of men, 
and suppose them capable of distinguishing between reasonable laws 
and those which require them to commit manifest crimes. The objec- 
tion, which we are considering, rests on the supposition, that a declara- 
tion of war is a common act of legislation, bearing no strong marks of 
distinction from other Laws, and consequently to bo obeyed as implicitly 
as all. But it is broadly distinguished. A declaration of war sends 
us forth to destroy our follow-creatures, to carry fire, sword, famine, 
bereavement, want, and woe, into the fields and habitations of our 
brethren ; whilst Christianity, conscience, and all the pure affections of 
our nature, call us to love our brethren, and to die, if need be, for their 
good. k And from whence comes this declaration of war? From men 
who would rather die than engage in unjust or unnecessary conflict? 
Too probably, from men to whom Christianity is a name, whoso 
highest law is honour, who are used to avenge their private wrongs and 
defend their reputations by shedding blood, and who, in public as in 
private life, defy the laws of God. Whoever* at such men’s dictation, 
engages in war without solemnly consulting conscience, and inquiring 
into the justice of the cause, contracts great guilt ; nor can the “ right 
of war,” which such men claim as rulers, absolve him from the crimes 
and woes of the conflict in which he shares. , 

I have thus considered the second cause of the prevalent insensibility 
to war, namely, the common vagim h^fief, that as the right of war 
inheres in government, therefore murder and pillage in national 
conflicts change their nature, or are broadly distinguished from the like 
crimes in common life. This topic has been so extended, that I must 
pass over many which remain, and can take but a glance at one or two 
which ought not to be wholly overlooked. I obseive then, thirdly, that 
men’s sensibility to the evil of war has been very much bluutod by the 
deceptive show, the costume, the splendour in which war is arrayed. 
Its horrors are hidden under its dazzling dress. To the multitude, the 
senses are more convincing reasoners than the conscience. In youth, 
the period which so often receives impressions for life, we cannot 
detect in the heart-stirring fife and drum, the true music of war, tho 
shriek of the newly wounded or the faint moan of the dying. Arms 
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glittering in the sunbeam do not remind us of bayonets dripping with 
blood. To one who reflects, there is something very shocking in these 
decorations of war. If men must fight, let them wear the badges 
which become their craft. It would shock us to see a hangman dressed 
out in scarf and epaulette, and marking with merry music to the place 
of punishment. The soldier has a sadder work than the hangman. 
His office is not to despatch occasionally a single criminal; ho goes to 
the slaughter of thousands as free from crime as himself. The sword 
is worn as an ornament ; and yet its use is to pierce the heart of a 
fellow-creature. As well might the butcher parade before us his knife, 
or the executioner his axe or halter. Allow war to be necessary, still 
it is a horrible necessity, a work to fill a good man with anguish of 
spirit. Shall it be turned into an occasion of pomp and merriment? 
To dash out men’s brains, to stab them to the heart, to cover the body 
with gashes, to lop off the limbs, to crush men under the hoof of tho 
war-horse, to destroy husbands and fathers, to make widows and orphans, 
all this may be necessary; but to attire men for this work with 
fantastic trappings, to surround this fearful occupation with all tho 
circumstances of gaiety and pomp, seems as barbarous as it would be to 
deck a gallows, or to make a stage for dancing beneath the scaffold. 
I conceive that the military dress was not open to as much reproach in 
former times as now. It was then less dazzling, and acted less on the 
imagination, because it formed less an exception to the habits of the 
times. The dress of Europe, not many centuries ago, was fashioned 
very much after what may be called the harlequin style. That is, it 
affected 6trong colours and strong contrasts. This taste belongs to 
rude ages, and has passed away very much with the progress of 
civilization. The military dress alone has escaped the reform. The 
military man is the only harlequin left us from ancient times. It is 
time that bis dazzling finery were gone, that it no longer corrupted 
the young, that it no longer threw a pernicious glare over his terrible 
vocation. 

I close with assigning what appears to me to be the most powerful 
cause of the prevalent insensibility to war. It is our blindness to the 
dignity and claims of human nature. We know not the worth of a 
man. We know not who the victims are on whom war plants its foot, 
whom the conqueror leaves to the vulture on the field of battle, or 
carries captive to grace his triumph. , Oh! did we know what men 
are, did we see in them the spiritual, immortal children of God, what 
a voice should we lift against war! IIow indignantly, how sorrowfully 
should we invoke Heaven and earth to right our insulted, injured 
brethren ! 

1 close with asking, “Must the sword devour forever?” Must 
force, fear, pain, always rule the world? Is the kingdom of God, the 
reign of truth, deity, and love, nefer to prevail? Must Hie sacred 
name of brethren be only a name among men ? Must the divinity in 
man’s nature never be recognised with veneration? Is the earth 
always to stoam with human blood shed by man’s hands, and to echo 
with groans wrung from hearts wliich violence has pierced? Can you 
and I, my friends, do nothing, nothing to impress a different character 
on tho future history of our race? You say we are weak; and why 
weak? It is from inward defect, not from outward necessity. We 
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are inefficient abroad, because faint within, faint in love, and trust, and 
holy resolution. Inward power always comes forth, and works without. 
Noah Worcester, enfeebled in body, was not weak. George Fox, poor 
and uneducated, was not weak. They had light and life within, and 
therefore were strong abroad. Their spirits were stirred by Christ's 
truth and spirit ; and, so moved, they spoke and wore heard. We are 
dead, and therefore cannot act. Perhaps WO speak against war ; but if 
we speak from tradition, if we echo what we hear, if peace bo a cant on 
our lips, our words are unmeaning air. Our own souls must bleed 
when our brethren are slaughtered. We must feel the infinite wrong 
done to man, by the brute force which treads him in the dust. We 
must see in the authors of unjust, selfish, ambitious, revengeful wars, 
monsters in human form, incarnations of the dread enemy of the human 
race. Under the inspiration of such feelings, we shall speak, even the 
humblest of us, with something of prophetic force. This is the power, 
which is to strike awe into the counsellors and perpetrators of now 
licensed murder ; which is to wither the laurelled brow of now wor- 
shipped heroes. Deep moral convictions, unfeigned reverence and 
fervent love for man, and living faith in Christ, are mightier than 
armies ; mighty through God to the pulling down of the strongholds' of 
oppression and war. Go forth, then, friends of mankind, peaceful 
soldiers of Christ! and in your various relations, at home and abroad, 
in private life, and if it may be, in more public spheres, give faithful 
utterance to the principles of universal justice and love, give utterance 
to your deep, solemn, irreconcileablo hatred of the spirit of war. 
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ColossianS i. 28: "Whom we preach, warning every man, mid teaching every 
man in all wisdom, that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

In the verses immediately preceding the text, we find the Apostle 
enlarging with his usual zeal and earnestness on a subject peculiarly 
dear to him ; on tho glorious mystery of God, or in other words, on the 
great purpose of God, which had been kept secret from ages, to make 
the Gentile world partakers, through faith, of tho blessings of tho long 
promised Messiah. “Christ, the hope of glory to the Gentiles.” was 
the theme on, which Paul, tho Apostle of the Gentiles, delighted to 
expatiate. Having spoken of Jesus in this character, he immediately 
adds, “ Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every man 
in all wisdotti, that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

On the present occasion, which invites us to consider the design and 
duties of the Christian ministry, I have thought that these words would 
guide us to many appropriate and useful reflections. They teach us 
what the Apostle preached: “We preach Christ.” They teach us tho 
end or object for which he thus preached : “ That we may present every 
man perfect in Christy Jesus.” Following this natural order, I shall 
first consider what is intended by “preaching Christ.” I shall then 
endeavour to ilMsfcr&tc and recommend the end or object for which 
Christ is to he preached ; and I shall conclude with some remarks on 
the methods by which this end is to be accomplished. In discussing 
these topics, on which a variety of sentiment is known to exist, I shall 
necessarily dissent from some of the views which are cherished by parti- 
cular classes of Christians. Hut the frank expression of opinion ought 
not to be construed into any want of affection or esteem for those from 
whom I differ. 
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I. What are wo to understand by “preaching Christ?” This subject 
is the more interesting and important, because, I fear, it lias often been 
misunderstood. Many persons imagine, that Christ is never preached, 
unless his name is continually repeated and his character continually 
kept in view. This is an error, and should lie exposed. Preaching 
Christ, then, does not consist in making Christ perpetually the subject 
of discourse, but in inculcating, on his authority, the religion which he 
taught Jesus came to be the light and teacher of the world; and in 
this sublime and benevolent character he unfolded many truths relating 
to the Universal Father, to his own character, to the condition, duties, 
find prospects of iiiankind, to the perfection and true happiness of the 
human soul, to » future state of retribution,, to the terms of forgiveness, 
to the moans of virtue, and of everlasting life. Now whenever we teach, 
on the authority of Jesus, any doctrine or precept included in this ex- 
tensive system, we “ preach Christ.” When, for instance; we inculcate 
on his authority the duties of forgiving enemies, of denying ourselves, 
of hungering after righteousness, we “ preach Christ” as truly as when 
wo describe his passion on the cross, or the purpose and the importance 
of his sufferings. 

By the word “ Christ” in the text and \r many other places, we are to 
unders+uid his religion rather than his pers< n. Among the Jews nothing 
was more common than to give the name of a religious teacher to the 
system of truiii which ho taught. We see this continually exemplified 
in the New Testament. Thus, it is said of the Jews, “ They have 
Moses and tlio prophets. ” What is meant by this ? that they had Moses 
residing in person among them? Certainly not ; but that they had his 
law, his religion. Jesus says, “I came not to destroy the prophets.” 
What did ho mean ? that he had not come to slay or destroy the prophets 
who had died ages before his birth? Certainly not; he only intended 
that his doctrines were suited to confirm, not to invalidate, the 'Writings 
of these holy men. According to the same form of speech, Stephen was 
accused of blasphemy against Moses, because some of his remarks were 
construed into a reproach on the law of Moses. These passages are 
sufficient to show us, that a religion was often called by the name of 
its teacher; and conformably to this usage, when Paul says, “We 
preach Christ,” we ought to understand him as affirming, that ho 
preached the whole system of doctrines and duties which Christ taught, 
whether they related to Jesus himself, or to any other subject. 

But there is one passage more decisive on this point than any which 
I have adduced. In the Acts of the Apostles,* James says, “ Moses of 
old time hath in every city them that preach him, being read in the 
synagogue every Sabbath-day.” Here we find the Apostle declaring, 
that in every city there were men who preached Moses ; and wo are 
told in what this preaching consisted : M Moses is read in the synagogue 
every Sabbath-day.” No one, acquainted with the ancient services of 
the synagogue, can suppose, for a moment, that the character and offices 
of Moses were tho themes of the Jewish teachers every Sabbath, and 
that they preached nothing eke. It was their custom to read the books 
of tho law in course, and to offer comments upon obscure or important 
passages. In many parts of these books the name of Mosos is not men- 
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tioned. We have whole chapters about the tabernacle, and about the 
rites of cleansing from the leprosy. But according to James, when 
those portions were read and explained, Moses was preached; not 
because his character was the subject, but because the instructions con- 
tained in these chapters were a part of the religion which he was 
appointed to communicate to the children of Israel. The name of the 
teacher was given to his doctrine. This form of speech was not peculiar 
to the Jews ; all nations have probably adopted it. At the present day, 
nothing is more common than to hear, that Locke, or Newton, or some 
other distinguished philosopher, is published, or taught ; not that his 
personal character and history are made public, but his system of 
doctrines. In the same way, Christ is preached, published, proclaimed, 
when his instructions aro delivered, although these instructions may 
relate to other topics beside his own offices and character. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood in the remarks which I havo now 
made. Do not imagine, that I would exclude from the pulpit, discourses 
on the excellence of Jesus Christ. The truths which rela te to Jesus 
himself, are among the most important which the Gospel revels. The 
relations which Jesus Christ sustains to the world, are so important and 
so tender ; the concern which he has expressed in human salvation, so 
strong and disinterested; the blessings of pardon and immortal life 
which he brings, so undeserved and unbounded ; his character is such a 
union of moral beauty and grandeur ; his example is at once so pure 
and so persuasive ; the events of his life, his miracles, his sufferings, his 
resurrection and ascension, and his offices of intercessor and judge, are 
eo strengthening to faith, hope, and charity, that his ministers should 
dwell on his name with affectionate veneration, and should delight to 
exhibit him to the gratitude, love, imitation, and confidence of mankind. 

But whilst the Christian minister is often to insist on the life, the 
character* the offices, and the benefits of Jesus Christ, let him not 
imagine that he is preaching Christ only when these are his themes. If 
he confine himself to these, he will not in the full sense of the word 
preach Christ; for this is to preach the whole religion of Jesus, and this 
religion is of vast extent. It regards man in his diversified and ever- 
multiplying relations to his Creator and to liis fellow-creatures, to the 
present state and to all future ages. Its aim is, to instruct and quicken 
us to cultivate an enlarged virtue ; to cultivate our whole intellectual 
and moral nature* It collects and offers motives to piety from tho past 
and from the fixture, from heaven and hell, from nature and experience, 
from human example, and from the imitable excellences of God, from the 
world without ana the world within us. The Gospel of Christ is indeed 
an inexhaustible treasury of moral and religious truth. Jesus, the first 
and best of evangelical teachers, did not confine himself to a few topics, 
but manifested himself to be thp wisdom of God by the richness and variety 
of his instructions. To preach Christ is to unfold, as far as our feeblo 
and narrow powers peimit, all the doctrines, duties, and motives, which 
are recorded in the Gospels and in the writings of his inspired Apostles. 

It is not intended by these remarks, that all the instructions of Christ 
are of equal importance, and that all are to be urged with equal fre- 
quency and zeal. Some, undoubtedly, are of greater moment and of 
more universal application than others. But a minister of a sound and 
candid mind, will be very cautious lest ho assign so high a rank to a 
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few doctrines, that the rest will sink into comparative insignificance, 
and almost fade from the minds of his hearers. He will labour to give 
enlarged and harmonious views of all the principles of Christianity, 
recollecting that each receives support from the rest, and that no doc- 
trine or precept will exert its proper influence, if swelled into dispropor- 
tioned importance, or detached from the truths which ought to modify 
and restrain it. 

It has been the object of these remarks, to show, that preaching 
Christ does not imply that the offices and character of Christ are to b.) 
made perpetually the subjects of discourse. Where this idea prevails, 
it too often happens that the religion of Jesus is very partially preached. 
A few topics are repeated without end. Many delightful and enno- 
bling views of Christianity are seldom or never exhibited. The duties 
of the Gospel receive but a cursory attention. Religion is thought to 
consist in a fervid state of mind, produpejd by the constant contempla- 
tion of a few affecting ideas ; whilst the only acceptable religion, which 
consists in living “ soberly, righteously, and godly in the world/ * seems 
to be undervalued as quite an inferior attainment. Where this mistake 
prevails, we too often discover a censorious spirit among hearers, who 
pronounce with confidence on this and another minister, that they do 
not preach Christ, because their discourses do not turn on a few topics 
in relation to the Saviour, which are thought to contain the whole of 
Christianity. Very often the labours of a pious and upright minister 
are defeated by this prejudice ; nor must he wonder, if he find himself 
decried as an enemy to tho faith, by those whose want of education or 
capacity confines them to the narrowest views of the Christian system. — 
May I bo permitted, with deference and respect, to beseech Christian 
ministers not to encourage by example this spirit of censure among 
private Christiana- There is no lesson which we can teach our hearers 
more easily, than to think contemptuously and to speak bitterly of 
other classes of Christians, and especially of their teachers. Lot us 
never forget, that we none of us preach Christ in the full import of 
that phrase. None of us can hope that we give a complete represen- 
tation of the religion of our Master y that we exhibit every doctrine 
without defect or without excess, in its due proportions, and in its just 
connexions. We of necessity communicate a portion of our own 
weakness and darkness to the religion which we dispense. The degree 
of imperfection indeed differs in different teachers ; but none are free 
from tho universal frailty, and none are authorised to take the seat of 
judgment, and, on the ground of imagined errors, to deny to others, 
whose lives are as spotless as their own, a conscientious purpose to learn 
and to teach the whole counsel of God. 

IT. Having thus considered what is intended by preaching Christ, I 
proceed to consider, socondly, for what end Christ is to be preached. 
We preach Christ, says the Apostle, “ warning every man, ana teaching 
every man, that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus/' 
that is, perfect in the religion of Christ, or a perfect Christian. From 
this passage we derive a most important sentiment, confirmed by the 
whole New Testament, that the great design of all the doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel, is, to exalt the character, to promote eminent 
purity of heart and life, to make men perfect as their Father in heaven 
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is perfect. For what end then is Christianity to be preached? The 
answer is plain. W© must preach, not to make fiery partisans, and to 
swell the number of a sect ; not to overwhelm the mind with fear, or to 
heat it with feverish rapture ; not to form men to the decencies of life, 
to a superficial goodness, which will secure the admiration of mankind. 
All these effects fall infinitely short of the great end of the Christian 
ministry. We should preach, that we may make men perfect Chris- 
tians ; perfect, not according to the standard of the world, but accord- 
ing to the law of Christ ; perfect in heart and in life, in solitude andin 
society, in the groat and in the common concerns of life. Here is the 
purpose of Christian preaching. In this, as in a common centre, all 
the truths of the Gospel meet ; to this they all conspire ; and no doc- 
trine has an influence on salvation, any farther than it is an aid and 
excitement to the perfecting of our nature. 

The Christian minister needs often to be reminded of this great end 
of his office, the perfection of the human character. He is too apt to 
rest in low attainments himself, and to be satisfied with low attainments 
in others. He ought never to forget the great distinction and glory of 
the Gospel, — that it is designed to ^perfect human nature. AJ1 the 
precepts of this divine system are marked by a sublime character. It 
demands that our piety be fervent, our benevolence unbounded, and 
our thirst for righteousness strong and insatiable. It enjoins a virtue 
which does not stop at what is positively prescribed, but which is prodigal 
of service to God and mankind. The Gospel enjoins inflexible integrity, 
fearless sincerity, fortitude which* despises pain and tramples pleasure 
under foot in the pursuit of duty, and an independence of spirit which 
no scorn can deter and no example seduce from asserting truth and 
adhering to the cause which conscience approves. With this spirit of 
martyrs, this hardness and intrepidity of soldiers of the cross, the 
Gospel calls us to unite the mildest and meekest virtues ; a sympathy 
which melts over others’ woes ; a disinterestedness which finds pleasure 
in toils, and labours for others’ good ; a humility which loves to bless 
unseen, and forgets itself in the performance of the noblest deeds. To 
this perfection of social duty, the Gospel commands us to join a piety 
which refers every event to the providence of God, and every action to 
his will; a love which counts no service hard, and a penitence which 
esteems no judgment severe ; a gratitude wliich offers praise even in 
adversity; a holy trust unbroken by protracted suffering, and a hope 
triumphant .over death. In one word, it enjoins, that, loving and con- 
fiding in Jesus Christ, we make his spotless character, his heavenly 
life, the model of our own. Such, is the sublimity of character which 
the Gospel demands, and such the end to which our preaching should 
ever be directed. 

I have dwelt on this end ofpreaching, because it is too often forgotten, 
and because a atronger conviction of it will give new force and elevation 
to our instructions. need to feel more deeply, that we are entrusted 
with a religion which is designed to ennoble human nature ; which recog- 
nises in man the capacities of all that is good, great, and excellent; 
and which offers every encouragement and aid to the pursuit of perfec- 
tion. The Christian minister should often recollect, that man, though 
propense to evil, has yet powers and faculties which may be exalted and 
refined to angelic glory ; that he is called by the Gospel to prepare for 
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the community of angels ; that he is formed for unlimited progress in 
intellectual and moral excellence and felicity. He should often recol- 
lect that in Jesus Christ our nature has been intimately united with the 
divine, and that in Jesus it is already enthroned in heaven. Familiar- 
ised to these generous conception^, the Christian preacher, whilst he 
faithfully unfolds to men their guilt and danger, should also unfold 
their capacities of greatness ; should reveal the splendour of that des-t 
tiny to which they are called by Christ ; should labour to awaken 
within them aspirations after a nobler character and a higher existence, 
and to inflame them with the love of all the graces and virtues with 
which Jesus came to enrich and adorn the human soul. In this way 
he will prove that he understands the true and great design of the 
Gospel and the ministry, which is nothing less than the perfection of 
tho human character. 

May I be permitted to say, that perhaps one of the greatest defects 
in our preaching, is, that it is not sufficiently directed to ennoble and 
elevate the minds of men. It does not breathe a sufficiently generous 
spirit. It appeals too constantly to the lowest principle of human nature ; 
I mean tho principle of fear, which under judicious excitement is indeed 
of great and undoubted use, but which, as eveiy parent knows, when 
habitually awakened, is always found to debase the mind, to break the 
spirit, to give tameness to the character, and to chill the best affections. 
Perhaps one cause of the limited influence of Christianity, is, that, as 
it is too often exhibited, it seems adapted to form an abject, servile 
character, rather than to raise its disciples to true greatness and dignity 
Perhaps, were Christianity more habitually regarded as a system whose 
great design is to infuse honourable sentiments, magnanimity, energy, 
an ingenuous love of God, a superiority to the senses, a spirit of self-sa- 
crifice, a virtue akin to that of heaven, its reception would be more 
cordial, and its influence more extensive, more happy, more accordant 
with its great end, the perfection of human nature. 

III. Having thus considered the end of Christian preaching, I now 
come to offer, in the third place, a few remarks on the best method of 
accomplishing it ; and here I find myself obliged to omit a great variety 
of topics, and can only offer one or ttfo of principal importance. That 
the Gospel may attain its end, may exert the most powerful and enno- 
bling influence on the human character, it must be addressed at oneo 
to the understanding and to the heart. It must be so preached as to 
be firmly believed and deeply felt,— To secure to Christianity this firm 
belief, I have only time to observe, that it should be preached in a 
rational manner. By this I mean, that a Christian minister should 
beware of offering interpretations of Scripture, which are repugnant to 
any clear discoveries of reason or dictates of$mscience. This admoni- 
tion is founded upon the very obvious principle, that a revelation from 
God must be adapted to the rational and moral nature which he has 
conferred on man; that God can never contradict in his Word what he 
has himself written on the human heart, or teaches in his works and 
providence. Every man who reads the Bible, knows, that like other 
books it has many passages which admit a variety of interpretations. 
Human language does not admit entire precision. It has often been 
observed by philosophers, that the most familiar sentences owe their 
vol. n. 2 H 
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perspicuity, not so much to the definiteness of the language, as to an 
almost incredible activity of the mind, which selects from a variety of 
meanings, that which each word demands, and assigns such limits to 
every phrase as the intention of the speaker, his character and situation, 
require. In addition to this source of obscurity, to which all writings 
are exposed, we must remember that the Scriptures were written in a 
distant age, in a foreign language, by men who were unaccustomed to 
the systematic arrangements of modem times, and who, although 
inspired, were left to communicate their thoughts in the style most 
natural ot habitual Can we wonder, then, that they admit a variety 
of interpretations? Now, we owe it to a book, which records, as 
we believe, revelations from Heaven, and which is plainly designed for 
the moral improvement of the race, to favour those explications of ob- 
scure passages, which are seen to harmonise with the moral attributes 
of God, and with the acknowledged teachings of nature and conscience. 
All those interpretations of the Gospel, which strike the mind at once 
as inconsistent* with a righteous government of the universe, which 
require of man what is disproportioned to his nature, or which shock 
any clear conviction which our experience has furnished, cannot bo 
viewed with too jealous an eye by him, who, revering Christianity, 
desires to secure to it an intelligent belief. 

It is in vain to say, that the first and most obvious meaning of Scripture 
is always to be followed, no matter where it leads. 1 answer, that the 
first and most obvious meaning of a passage, written in a foreign lan- 
guage, and in remote antiquity, is very often false, and such as farther 
inquiry compels us to abandon. I answer too, that all sects of Chris- 
tians agree, and are forced to agree, in frequently forsaking the literal 
sense, on account of its incongruity with acknowledged truth. There 
is, in fact, no book in the world, which requires us more frequently to 
restrain unlimited expressions, to qualify the letter by the spirit, and to 
seok the meaning in the state and customs of the writer and of his age, 
than the New Testament. No book is written in a more popular, 
figurative, and animated style, the very style which requires the most 
constant exercise of judgment in the reader. The Scriptures are not a 
frigid digest of Christianity, as if this religion were a mere code of civil 
laws. They give us the Gospel warm from the hearts of its preachers. 
The language is not that of logicians, not the language of retired and 
inanimate speculation, but of affection, of zeal, of men who burned to 
convey deep and vivid impressions of the truth. In understanding such 
writers, moral feeling is often a better guide than a servile adherence 
to the literal and most obvious meaning of every word and phrase. It 
may be said of the New as well as the Old Testament, that sometimes 
the letter killeth whilst the spirit giveth life. Almost any system may 
be built on the New Testament by a commentator, who, forgetting the 
general scope of Christianity and the lessons of nature and experience, 
shall impose on eveiy passage the literal signification which is first 
offered to the mind. The Christian minister should avail himself, in his 
exposition of the Divine Word, of the aids of learning and criticism, and 
also of the aids of reason and conscience. Those interpretations of 
difficult passages, which approve themselves to his clear and established 
conceptions of rectitude, and to his devout and benevolent affections, he 
should regard with a favourable eye ; whilst those of an opposite cha- 
racter, should be regarded with great distrust. 
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I have said, that this rational method of Preaching Christianity is 
important, if we would secure a firm belief to Christianity. Some men 
may indeed be reconciled to an unreasonable religion ; and terror, that 
passion which more than any other unsettles the intellect, may silence 
every objection to the most contradictory and degrading principles. But 
in general the understanding and conscience cannot be entirely subdued. 
They resist the violence which is done them. A lurking incredulity 
mingles with the attempt to believe what contradicts the highest prin- 
ciples of our nature. Particularly, the most intelligent part of the com- 
munity, who will ultimately govern public sentiment, will doubt and 
disbelieve the unreasonable system which perhaps they find it prudent 
to acknowledge ; and will either convert it into an instrument of policy, 
or seize a favourable moment for casting off its restraints and levelling 
its institutions with the dust. Thus important is it that Chris tian ity 
should be recommended to the understandings of men. 

But this is not enough. It is also most important that the Gospel 
should be recommended to the heart. Christianity should be so preached, 
as to interest the affections, to awaken contrition and fear, veneration 
and love, gratitude and hope. Some preachers, from observing the 
pernicious effects of violent and exclusive appeals to the passions, have 
fallen into an opposite error, which has rendered the labours of their 
lives almost wholly unfruitful. They have addressed men as mere 
creatures of intellect ; they have forgotten, that affection is as essential 
to our nature as thought, that action requires motive, that the union of 
reason and sensibility is the health of the soul, and that without moral 
fooling there can be no strength of moral purpose. They have preached 
ingeniously, and the hearer has pronounced the preaching true. But 
the truth, coldly imparted, and coldly received, has been forgotten as 
fast as heard ; no energy of will has been awakened ; no resistance to 
habit and passion been called forth ; perhaps not a momentary purpose 
of self-improvement has glanced through the mind. Preaching, to be 
cffoctual, must be as various as our nature. The sun warms, at the 
same moment that it enlightens ; and unless religious truth be addressed 
at once to the reason and the affections, unless it kindles whilst it guides, 
it is a useless splendour; it leaves the heart barren; it produces no 
fruits of godliness. Let the Christian minister, then, preach the Gospei 
with earnestness, with affection, with a heart warmed by his subject, 
not thinking of himself, not seeking applause, but solicitous for the 
happiness of mankind, tenderly concerned for his people, awake to the 
solemnities of eternity, and deeply impressed with the worth of the 
human soul, with the glory and happiness to which it may be exalted, 
and with the misery and ruin into which it will be plunged by irreligion 
and vice. Let him preach, not to amuse, but to convince and awaken ; 
not to excite a momentary interest, but a deep and lasting seriousness ; 
not to make his hearers think of the preacher, but of themselves, of 
their own characters and future condition. Let him labour, by deline- 
ating with unaffected ardour the happiness of virtue ; by setting forth 
religion in its most attractive forms ; by displaying the paternal character 
of God, and the love of Christ which was stronger than death ; by 
unfolding the purity and blessedness of the heavenly world ; by revealing 
to the soul its own greatness ; and by persuasion, by entreaty, by appeals 
to the best sentiments of human nature ; by speaking from a heart 
convinced of immortality ; let him labour, by these methods, to touch 
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and to soften his hearers ; to draw them to God and duty ; to awaken 
gratitude and love, a sublime hope, and a generous desire of exalted 
goodness. And Jet him also labour, by solemn warning; by teaching 
men their responsibility ; by setting before sinners the aggravations of 
their guilt; by showing them the ruin and immediate wretchedness 
wrought by moral evil in the soul ; and by pointing them to approaching 
death, and the retributions of the future world ; let him labour, by 
these means, to reach the consciences of those whom higher means will 
not quicken, to break the slumbers of the worldly, to cut of every false 
hope, and to persuade the sinner, by a salutary terror, to return to God, 
and to seek with a new earnestness, virtue, glory, and eternal life. 


NOTE 

0N THE FIRST HEAD OF THE PRECEDING DISCOURSE. 

The error which I have opposed on the subject of 40 preaching Christ/’ may be 
traced in a great measure to what appears to me a wrong interpretation of the 
two first chapters of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. In these chapters, Paul 
says, that he ** determined to know nothing among the Corinthians, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,” and speaks once and again of “ preaching Christ crucified,” 
&c. It has been supposed, that the Apostle here intended to select the particular 
poipt on which preaching should chiefly turn, and that we have his authority for 
censuring a discourse which does not relate immediately to the character of Christ, 
and especially to his sufferings on the cross. But I think that a little attention 
to the circumstances of the Apostle and of the Corinthians will show us, that Paul 
referred to the religion of JesuB generally, as the subject of his preaching, and not 
to a very limited part of it. 

Corinth being the rpost commercial city of Greece, was inhabited by Jews as 
well as Greeks. These Jews, as Paul tells us, “wanted a sign/* just as the 
Pharisees in the time of Christ demanded “a sign from heaven.” That is, they 
wanted a Messiah who should be marked out to them by a visible descent from 
heaven, pr by some glorious appearance from heaven, or by some outward majesty 
which should be a pledge of his breaking the Roman yoke, and raising Judea to 
the empire of the world. They wanted a splendid and temporal Messiah. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, who were a speculative people, wanted wisdom , or a 
system of philosophy, pnd could hear nothing patiently but the subtle disputations 
and studied harangues with which they were amused by those who pretended to 
wisdom, Such was the state of Corinth, when Paul entered it. Had he brought 
with him an account of a triumphant Messiah, or an acute philosopher, he would 
have been received with eagerness. But pone were desirous to hear the simple 
religion of Jesus of Nazareth, who proved his mission, not by subtilties of 
eloquence, but by miracles evincing the power of God. and who died at last on 
the ignominious cross. Paul however in opposition to Jew and Greek, determined 
to know nothing of a worldly Messiah, nothing of any old or new scheme of 
philosophy; bufHo know jtpd to preach Jesus Christ, end to exhibit him in alight 
which Judaism and philosophy would alike abhor, as crucified for the recovery of 
men frpm error, sin, and condemnation. In other words, he resolved to preach 
the religion of Jesus, in its greatest simplicity, without softening its most offensive 
feature, the cross of its author, or without borrowing anything from MoBes or any 
Gentile philosopher, to give currency to its doctrines. This is the amount of 
what Paul teaches in these chapters. 

We must not imagine when we read these chapters, that Corinth was a city 
of professing Christians; that among these Christians a difference of opinion had 
arisen as to the proper subjects of Christian preaching, and that Paul intended to 
specify the topic on which ministers should chiefly or exclusively insist. This, I 
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fear, is the common impression under which this portion of Scripture is read; but 
this is altogether erroneous. No controversy of this kind existed; and Paul, in 
these chapters, had not the most distant idea of recommending one part of the 
Gospel in preference to others, but intended to recommend the whole Gospel, the 
whole religion of Jesus Christ, in distitictiori from Judaism and Gentile philosophy. 
The dangers of the Corinthian Christians required that he should employ every 
effort to secure their fidelity to the simple Gospel of Jesus. Having been educated 
in the Jewish or Heathen religions; living in the midst of Jews and Heathens; 
hearing perpetually, from one class, that the Messiah was to be a triumphant 
prince, and that without submission to the law of Moses no one could partake his 
blessings; and hearing from the other* perpetual praises of this and another 
philosopher, and perpetual derision of the Gospel, because in its doctrines and style 
it bore no resemblance to the refinements and rhetoric of their most celebrated 
sages; the Corinthian Christians in these trying circumstances, were strongly 
tempted to assimilate the Gospel to the prevalent religions, to blend with it 
foreign doctrines, to keep the humiliation of its author out of sight, and to teach 
it as a system of philosophy resting on subtle reasoning rather than on miracles 
and the authority of God. To save them from this danger, a danger which at 
present we can hardly estimate, the Apostle reminded them, that when he came 
to them he came not with “excellency of speech and with enticing words of man's 
wisdom," but in demonstration of the Spirit and of miraculous powers; that he 
did not comply with the demands of Greek or Jew; that he preached a crucified 
Messiah, and no other teacher or deliverer; and that he always insisted, that the 
religion of Jesus, unaided by Judaism or philosophy, was able to make men wise 
to salvation. He also reminded them, that this preaching, however branded as 
foolishness, had proved divinely powerful, and had saved them from that ignorance 
of God, from which human wisdom had been unable to deliver them. These 
remarks, I hope, will assist common readers in understanding the chapters under 
consideration. 

We are too apt, in reading the New Testament, and particularly the Epistles, 
to forget, that the Gospel was a new religion, and that the Apostles were called 
to preach Jesus to those who perhaps had never before beard bis name, and whose 
prejudices and passions prepared them to contemn and reject his claims. In these 
circumstances, they had to begin at the very foundation, to prove to the unbelieving 
world that Jesus was the Messiah* or sent from God to instruct and srve mankind. 

This is often called “preaching Christ,” especially the Acts When converts 

were made, the work of the Apostles was not ended* These converts wished to 
bring with them a part- of their old religion into the church; and some of the Jews 
even insisted that obedience to Moses was essential to salvation. These errors 
the Apostles resolutely opposed, and having previously established the Messiahsbip 
of Jesus, they next proceeded to establish the Sufficiency and perfection of his 
religion, to show that faith in him, or reception Of his Gospel, was all that was 
required to salvation. This is sometimes called “ preaching Christ.” — These 
difficulties, which called the Apostles to so much anxiety and toil, are now in a 
great measure removed. Christian Ministers, at the present day, are not often 
called to preach Christ in opposition to the infidel, and never in opposition 
to the weak convert who would incorporate Judaism, or Gentile philosophy with 
Christianity. The great foundation, on which the Apostles spent so much strength, 
is now firmly laid. Our hearers generally acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, 
sent by God to be the light of the world, and “ able to save t<^he uttermost all 
who come to God by him*” We are therefore seldom called tPprcach Christ in 
the senses which have just been considered, and pur preaching must of course 
differ in a measure from that of the apostles. But there is another sense of 
preaching Christ, involved in both the preceding, in which our work precisely 
accords with theirs. Like them, we Are to unfold to those who acknowledge 
Jesus as their Lord, all the truths, motives, And precepts, which he has left to 
guide and quicken men to excellence, and to prepare them for a happy immortal.ty 
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Isaiah ii. 4: “Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more." 

I have chosen a subject, which may seem at first view not altogether 
appropriate to the present occasion, the subject of war. It may be 
thought, that an address to an assembly composed chiefly of the minis- 
ters of religion, should be confined to the duties, dangers, encourage- 
ments of the sacred office. But I have been induced to select this topic, 
because, after the slumber of ages, Christians seem to be awakening 
to a sense of the pacific character of their religion, and because I under- 
stood, that this Convention Were at this anniversary to consider the 
interesting question, whether no method could be devised for en- 
lightening the public mind on the nature and guilt of war. I was 
unwilling that this subject should be approached and dismissed as an 
ordinary affair. I feared, that in the pressure of business, we might 
be satisfied with the expression of customary disapprobation ; and that, 
having in this way relieved our consciences, we should relapso into our 
former indifference, and continue to hear the howlings of this dreadful 
storm of human passions with as much unconcern as before. I resolyed 
to urge on you the duty, and I hoped to excite in you the purpose, of 
making some new and persevering efforts for the abolition of this worst 
Vestige of barbarism, this grossest outrage on the principles of Chris- 
tianity. The day I trust is coming, when Christians will look back 
with gratitude and affection on those,men, who, in ages of conflict and 
bloodshed, chefthed generous hopes of human improvement, withstood 
the violence of corrupt opinion, heid forth, amidst the general darkness, 
the pure and mild light of Christianity, and thus ushered in a new and 
peaceful era in the history of mankind. May you, my brethren, be 
included in the grateful recollection of that day. 

The miseries and primes of war, its sources, its remedies , will be the 
subjects of our present attention. 

In detailing its miseries and crimos, there is no temptation to recur 
to unreal or exaggerated horrors. No depth of colouring can approach 
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reality. It is lamentable, that we need a delineation of the calamities 
of war, to rouse us to exertion. The mere idea of human beings em- 
ploying every power and faculty in the work of mutual destruction, 
ought to send a shuddering through the frame. But on this subject, 
our sensibilities are dreadfully sluggish and dead. Our ordinary sym- 
pathies seem to forsake us, when war is named. The sufferings and death 
of a single fellow-being, often excite a tender and active compassion ; but 
we hear without emotion, of thousands, enduring every variety of woe 
in war. A single murder in peace thrills through our frames. The 
countless murders of war are Heard as an amusing tale. The execution 
of a criminal depresses the mind, and philanthropy is labouring to sub- 
stitute milder punishments for death. But benevolence has hardly 
made an effort to snatch from sudden and untimely de&th, the innumer- 
able victims immolated on the altar of war. This insensibility demands 
that the miseries and crimes of war should be placed before us with 
minuteness, with energy, with strong and indignant feeling. 

The miserios of war may be easily conceived from its very nature. 
By war, wo understand the resort of nations to force, violence, and the 
most dreaded methods of destruction and devastation. In war, the 
strength, skill, courage, energy, and resources of a whole people are 
concentrated for the infliction of pain and death. The bowels of the 
earth are explored, the most active elements combined, the resources 
of art and nature Exhausted, to increase the power of man in destroying 
his fellow-creatures. 

Would you learn what destruction, man, when thus aided, can spread 
around him ? Look, then, at that extensive rogion, desolate and over- 
spread with ruins ; its forests rent, as if blasted by lightening ; its 
villages prostrated, as by an earthquake ; its fields barren, as if swept by 
storms. Not long ago, the sun shone on no happier spot. But ravaging 
armies prowled over it; war frowned on it; and its fruitfulness and 
happiness are fled. Here, thousands and ten thousands were gathered 
from distant provinces, not to embrace as brethren, but to renounce the 
tie of brotherhood ; and thousands, in the vigour of life, when least pre- 
pared for death, were hewn down, and scattered like chaff beforo the 
whirlwind. 

Repair, my friends, in thought, to a field of recent battle. Here, are 
heaps of slain, weltering in their own blood, their bodies mangled, their 
limbs shattered, and almost every vestige of the human form and coun- 
tenance destroyed. Here, are multitudes trodden under foot, and the 
war-horse has left the trace of his hoof in many a crushed and mutilatod 
frame. Here, are severer sufferers ; they live, but live without hope or 
consolation. Justice despatches the criminal with a single stroke ; but 
the victims of war, falling by casual, undirected blows, often expire in 
lingering agony ; their deep groans moving no companion, their limbs 
writhing on the earth with pain, thoir lips parched with a burning thirst, 
their wounds open to the chilling air, the memory of home rushing on 
their minds, but not a voice of friendship or comfort reaching their ears. 
Amidst this scene of horrors, you see the bird and beast of prey 
gorging themselves with the dead or dying, and human plunderers 
rifling the warm and almost palpitating remains of the slain. If you 
extend vour eye beyond the immediate field of battle, and follow the 
track of the victorious and pursuing army, you seo the roads strewed 
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with the dead; you see scattered flocks, and harvests trampled under 
foot, the smoking rubs of cottages, and the miserable inhabitants flying 
in want and despair ; and even yet, the horrors of a single battle are 
not exhausted. Some of the deepest pangs which it inflicts, are silent, 
retired, enduring; to be read in the widow’s countenance, in the unpro* 
tected orphan, in the aged parent, in affection cherishbg the memory 
of the slab, and weepbg that it could not mbister to their last 
pangs. 

I have asked you to traverse in thought, a field of battle. There is 
another scene often presented b war, perhaps more terrible. I refer to 
a besieged city. The most horrible pages in history, are those which 
record tho reauction of strongly fortified places. In a besieged city, 
are collected all descriptions and ages of mankind, women, children, 
the old, the infirm. Day and night, the weapons of death and confla- 
gration fly around them. They see the approaches of tho foe, tho 
trembling bulwark, and the fainting strength of their defenders. They 
are worn with famine, and on famine presses pestilence. At length tho 
assault is made, every barrier is broken down, and a lawless soldiery, 
exasperated by resistance, and burning with lust and cruelty, are 
scattered through the streets. The domestic retreat is violated ; and 
oven the house of God is no longer a sanctuary. Venerable age is no 
protection, female purity no defence. Is woman spared amidst the 
slaughter of father, brother, husband, and son? She is spared for a 
fate, which makes death in comparison a merciful doom. With such 
heart-rending scenes, history abounds ; and what better fruits can you 
expect from war ? 

Those views are the most obvious and striking which war presents. 
There are more secret bfluonces, appealing less powerfully to the senses 
and imagination, but deeply affecting to a reflecting and benevolent 
mbd. — Consider, first, the condition of those who are immediately 
engaged in war? The sufferings of soldiers from battle we have seen ; 
but their sufferings are not limited to the period of conflict. The whole 
of war is a succession of exposures too severe for human nature. Death 
employs other weapons than the sword. It is computed, that in ordi- 
nary wars, greater numbers perish by sickness than in battle. Exhausted 
by long and rapid marches, by unwholesome food, by exposure to 
storms, by oxcessive labour under a burning sky through the day, and 
by interrupted and restless sleep on the damp ground, and in the chilly 
atmosphere of night, thousands after thousands of the young, pine away 
and die. They anticipated that they should fall, if to fall should be 
their lot, in what they called the field of honour ; but thoy perish in the 
inglorious and crowded -hospital,' surrounded with sights and sounds of 
woe, far from home and every friend, and denied those tender offices 
which sickness and expiring nature require. 

Consider next the influence of war on the character of those who 
make it their trade. They let themselves for slaughter, place them- 
selves, servile instruments, passive machines in the hands of rulers, to 
execute the bloodiest mandates, without a thought on the justice of tho 
causb in which they are engaged. What a school is this for the human 
character ! From men trained in battle to ferocity, accustomed to tho 
perpetration of cruel deeds, accustomed to take human life without 
sorrow or remorse, habituated to esteem an unthinking courage a substi- 
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(rate for every virtue, encouraged by plunder to prodigality, taught 
improvidence by perpetual hazard and exposure, restrained only by an 
iron discipline which is withdrawn in peace, and unfitted by the restless* 
and irregular career of war for the calm and uniform pursuits of ordinary 
life ; from such men, what ought to be expected but cofitempt of human 
rights and of the laws of God? From the nature of liis calling, the 
soldier is almost driven to sport with the thought of death, to defy and 
deride it, and of course, to banish the thought of that retribution to 
which it leads ; and though of all men the most exposed to sudden death, 
he is too often of all men most unprepared to appear before his Judge. 

The influence of war on the community at large, oh its prosperity, 
its morals, and its political institutions, though less striking than on the 
soldiery, is yet baleful. How often is a community impoverished to 
sustain a war in which it has no interest? Public burdens are aggra- 
vated, whilst the means of sustaining them are reduced. Internal 
improvements are neglected. The revenue of the state is exhausted in 
military establishments, or flows through secret channels into the coffers 
of corrupt men, whom war exalts to power and office. The regular 
employments of peace are disturbed. Industry in many of its branches 
is suspended. The labourer, ground with want, and driven to despair 
by the clamour of his suffering family, becomes a soldier in a cause 
which he condemns, and thus the country is drained of its most effective 
population. The people are stripped and reduced, whilst the authors of 
war retrench not a comfort, and often fatten on the spoils and woes of 
their country. 

The influence of war on the morals of society is also to be deprecated. 
The suspension of industry multiplies want; and criminal modes of 
subsistence are the resource of the suffering. Commerce, shackled and 
endangered, loses its upright and honourable character, and becomes a 
system of stratagem and collision. In war, the moral sentiments of a 
community are perverted by the admiration of military exploits. The 
milder virtues of Christianity are eclipsed by the baleful lustre thrown 
round a ferocious courage. The disinterested, the benignant, the 
merciful, the forgiving, those whom Jesus has pronounced blessed and 
honourable, must give place to the hero, whose character is stained not 
only with blood, but sometimes with the foulest vices, but all whose 
stains are washed away by victory. War especially injures the moral 
feelings of a people, by making human nature cheap in their estimation, 
and human life of as little worth as that of an insect or a brute. 

War diffuses through a community unfriendly and malignant passions. 
Nations, exasperated by mutual injuries, burn for each other’s humili- 
ation and ruin. They delight to hear that famine, pestilence, want, 
defeat, and the most dreadful, scourges which Providence sends on a 
guilty world, are desolating a hostile community. The slaughter of 
thousands of fellow-beings, instead of awaking pity, flushes them with 
delirious joy, illuminates the city, and dissolves the whole country in 
revelry and riot. Thus the heart of a man is hardened. Ilis worst 

E assions are nourished. He renounces the bonds and sympathies of 
umanity. Were the prayers, or rather the curses of warring nations 
prevalent in heaven, the whole earth would long since have become a 
desert. The human race, with all their labours and improvements, 
would have perished under the sentence of universal extermination. 
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But war not only assails the prosperity and morals of a community ; 
its influence on the political condition is threatening. It arms govern- 
ment with a dangerous patronage, multiplies dependants and instruments 
of oppression, and generates a power, which, in the hands of the energetic 
and aspiring, endangers a free constitution. War organises a body of 
men, who lose the feelings of the citizen in the soldier ; whose habits 
detach them from the community ; whose ruling passion is. devotion to 
a chief; who are inured in the camp to despotic sway; who are accus- 
tomed to accomplish their ends by force, and to sport with the rights 
and happiness of their fellow-beings ; who delight in tumult, adventure, 
and peril ; and turn with disgust and scorn from the quiet labours of 
peace. Is it wonderful, that such protectors of a state should look with 
contempt on the weakness of the protected, and should lend themselves, 
base instruments to the subversion of that freedom which they do not 
themselves enjoy? In a community, in which precedence is given to 
the military profession, freedom cannot long endure. Tlio encroach- 
ments of power at Rome are expiated by foreign triumphs. The essential 
interests and rights of the state are sacrificed to a false and fatal glory. 
Its intelligence and vigour, instead of presenting a bulwark to domestic 
usurpation, are expended in military achievements. Its most active 
and aspiring citizens rush to the army, and become subservient to the 
power which dispenses honour. The nation is victorious, but the 
recompense of its toils is a yoke as galling as that which it imposes on 
other communities. 

Thus, war is to be ranked among the most dreadful calamities which 
fall on a guilty world ; and, what deserves consideration, it tends to 
multiply and perpetuate itself without end. It feeds and grows on the 
blood which it sheds. The passions, from which it springs, gain strength 
and fury from indulgence. The successful nation, flushed by victory, 
pants for new laurels ; whilst the humbled nation, irritated by defeat, is 
impationt to redeem its honour and repair its losses. Peaco becomes a 
truce, a feverish repose, a respite to sharpen anew the sword, and to 
prepare for future struggles. Under professions of friendship, lurk 
hatred and distrust ; and a spark suffices to renew the mighty confla- 
gration. When from these causes, large military establishments are 
formed, and a military spirit kindled, war becomes a necessary part of 
policy. A foreign field must be found for the enorgies and passions of 
a martial people. To disband a numerous and veteran soldiery, would 
be to let loose a dangerous horde on society. The blood-hounds must 
be sent forth on other communities, lest they rend the bosom of their 
own country. Thus war extends and multiplies itself. No sooner is 
one storm scattered, than the sky is darkened with the gathering horrors 
of another. Accordingly, war has been the mournful legacy of every 
generation to that which succeeds it. Every age has had its conflicts. 
Every country has in turn been the seat of devastation and slaughter. 
The dearest interests and rights of every nation have been again and 
ag;ain committed to the hazards of a game, of all others the most uncer- 
tain, and in which, from its very nature, success too often attends on 
the fiercest courage and the basest fraud. 

Such, my friends, is an unexaggerated, and I will add, a faint 
delineation of the miseries of war ; and to all these miseries and crimes 
the human race have been continually exposed, for no worthier cause. 
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than to enlarge an empire already tottering under its unwieldy 
weight, to extend an iron despotism, to support somo idle pretension, to 
repel some unreal or exaggerated injury. For no worthier cause, 
human blood has been poured out as water, and millions of rational 
and immortal beings have been driven like sheep to the field of 
slaughter. 

Having considered the crimes and miseries of war, I proceed, as 1 
proposed, to inquire into its sources; an important branch of our subject, 
for it is only by a knowledge of the sources, that we can be guided to 
the remedies of war. And here, I doubt not, many will imagine that 
the first place ought to be given to malignity and hatred. But justice 
to human nature requires, that we ascribe to national animosities a 
more limited operation than is usually assigned to them, in the produc- 
tion of this calamity. It is indeed true, that ambitious men, who have 
an interest in war, too often accomplish their veiws by appealing to the 
malignant feelings of a community, by exaggerating its wrongs, ridicu- 
ling its forbearance, and reviving ancient jealousies and resentments. 
But it is believed, that were not malignity and revenge aided by tho 
concurrence of higher principles, the false splendour of this barbarous 
custom might easily be obscured, and its ravages stayed. 

One of the great springs of war may be found m a very strong and 
general propensity of human nature, in the love of excitement, of 
emotion, of strong interest ; a propensity which gives a charm to those 
bold and hazardous enterprises which call forth all the energies of our 
nature. No state of mind, not even positive suffering, is more painful 
than the want of interesting objects. The vacant soul preys on itself, 
and often rushes with impatience from the security which demands no 
effort, to the brink of peril. This part of human nature is seen in the 
kind of pleasures which have always been preferred. Why has tho first 
rank among sports been given to the chase? Because its difficulties, 
hardships, hazards, tumults, awaken the mind, and give to it a new 
consciousness of existence, and a deep feeling of its powers. What is 
the charm which attaches the statesman to an office which almost weighs 
him down with labour and an appalling reponsibility? He finds much 
of his compensation in the powerful emotion and interest, awakened by 
tho very hardships of his lot, by conflict with vigorous minds, by the 
opposition dl 1 rivals, and by the alternations of success and defeat. What 
hurries to the gaming table the man of prosperous fortune and ample 
resource? The dread of apathy, the love of strong feeling and of 
mental agitation. A deeper interest is felt in hazarding, than in 
securing wealth, and the temptation is irresistible. One more example 
of this propensity may be seen in the attachment of pirates and high- 
waymen to their dreadful employment. Its excess of peril has given 
it a terrible interest; and to a man who has long conversed with its 
dangers, the ordinary pursuits of life are vapid, tasteless, and disgusting. 
We have here one spring of war. War is of all games the deepest, 
awakening most powerfully the soul, and, of course, presenting powerful 
attraction to those restless and adventurous minds, which pant for scenes 
of greater experiment and exposure than peace affords. The savage, 
finding in his uncultivated modes of life few objects of interest, few 
sources of emotion, bums for war as a field for his restless energy 
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Civilised men, too, find a pleasure in war, a£an excitement of the mind. 
They follow, with an eager concern, the movements of armies, and wait 
the issue of battles with a deep suspense, an alternation of hope and 
fear, inconceivably more interesting than the unvaried Uniformity of 
peaceful pursuits. 

Another powerful principle of our nature, which is the spring of war, is 
the passion for superiority, for triumph, for power. The human mind 
is aspiring, impatient of inferiority, and eager for pre-eminence and 
control. 1 need not enlarge on the predominance of this passion in 
rulers, whose love of power is influenced by the possession, and who are 
ever restless to extend their sway. It is more important to observe, 
that were this desire restrained to the breasts of rulers, war would move 
with a sluggish pace. But the passion for power and superiority is 
universal ; and as every individual, from his intimate union with the 
community, is accustomed to appropriate its triumphs to himself, there 
is a general promptness to engage m any contest, by which tho com- 
munity may obtain an ascendency over other nations. The desire, 
that our country should surpass all others, would not be criminal, did 
we understand m what respects it is most honourable for a nation to 
excel ; did we feel, that the glory of a state consists in intellectual and 
moral superiority ; in pre-eminence of knowledge, freedom, and purity. 
But to the mass of a people, this form of pre-eminence is too refined 
and unsubstantial. There is another kind of triumph, which they 
better understand ; the triumph of physical power, triumph in battle, 
triumph, not over the minds, but the territory of another state. Here 
is a palpable, visible superiority ; and for this, a people are willing to 
submit to severe privations. A victory blots out the memory of tlieir 
sufferings, and in boasting of their extended power, they find a compen- 
sation for many woes. 

I now proceed to another powerful spring of war ; and it is, admiration 
of the brilliant qualities displayed in war. These qualities, more than 
all things, have prevented an impression of the crimes and miseries of 
this savage custom. Many delight in war, not for its carnage and woes, 
but for its valour and apparent magnanimity, for the self-command of 
the hero, the fortitude which despises suffering, the resolution which 
courts danger, the superiority of the mind to the body, to sensation, to 
fear. Let us be just to human nature even in its errors and excesses. 
Men seldom delight in war, considered merely as a sourc# of misery. 
When they hoar of battles, the picture which rises to their view is not 
what it should be, a picture of extreme wretchedness, of the wounded, 
the mangled, tho slain. These horrors are hidden under the splendour 
of those mighty energies, which break forth amidst the perils of conflict, 
and which human nature contemplates with an intense and heart-thrilling 
delight. Attention hurries from the heaps of the slaughtered to tho 
victorious chief, whose single mind- pervades and animates a host, and 
directs with stem composure the storm of battle ; and the ruin which 
he spreads is forgotten in admiration of his power. This admiration 
has, in all ages, been expressed by the most unequivocal signs. Why 
that garland woven! tnat arch erected? that festive board spread? 
These are tributes to the warrior. Whilst the peaceful sovereign, who 
scatters blessings with the silence and constancy of Providence, is 
received with a faint applause, men assemble in 'crowds to hail the 
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conqueror, perhaps a monster in human form, whose private life is 
blackened with lust and crime, and whose greatness is built on perfidy 
and usurpation. Thus, war is the surest and speediest road to renown ; 
and war will never cease, while the field of battle is the field of glory, 
and the most luxuriant laurels grow from a root nourished with Mood. 

Another cause of war is a false patriotism. It is a natural and a 
generous impulse of nature to love the country which gave us birth, by 
whose institutions we have been moulded, by whose laws defended, and 
with whose soil and scenery, innumerable associations of early years, of 
domestic affection, and of friendship, have been formed. But this 
sentiment often dogenerates into a narrow, partial, exclusive attachment, 
alienating us from other branches of the human family, and instigating 
to aggression on other states, In ancient times, this principle was 
developed with wonderful energy, and sometimes absorbed every other 
sentiment. To the Roman, Rome was the universe. Other nations 
were of no value but to grace her triumphs, and illustrate her power ; 
and ho, who in private life would have disdained injustice and oppression, 
exulted in the successful violence by which other nations were bound 
to the chariot-wheels of this mistress of the world. This spirit still 
exists. The tie of country is thought to absolve men from the obliga- 
tions of universal justice and humanity. Statesmen and rulers are 
expected to build up their own country at the expense of others ; and 
in the false patriotism of the citizen, they have a security for any out- 
rages," * which are sanctioned by success. 

Let me mention one other spring of war. I mean the impressions 
we receive in early life. In our early years, we know war only as it 
offers itself to us at a review ; not arrayed in terror, not stalking over 
fields of the slain, and desolated regions, its eye flashing with fury, and 
its sword reeking with blood. War, as we first see it, is decked with 
gay and splendid trappings, and wears a countenance of joy. It moves 
with a measured and graceful step to the sound of the heart-stirring fife 
and drum. Its instruments of death wound only the air. Such is war : 
the youthful eye is dazzled with its ornaments ; the youthful heart 
dancos to its animated sounds. It seems a pastime full of spirit and 
activity, the very sport in which youth delights. .These false views of 
war are confirmed by our earliest reading. We are intoxicated with 
the exploits of the conqueror, as recorded in real history or in glowing 
fiction. We follow with a sympathetic ardour, his rapid and triumphant 
career in battle, and, unused as we are to suffering and death, forget 
the fallen and miserable who are crushed under his victorious car. 
Particularly, by the study of ancient poets and historians, the sentiments 
of early and barbarous ages on the subject of war are kept alive in the 
mind. The trumpet, which roused the fury of Achilles and of the 
hordes of Greece, still resounds in our ears; and though Christians by 
profession, some of our earliest and deepest impressions are received in 
the school of uncivilised antiquity. Even where these impressions in 
favour of war are not received in youth, we yet learn from our early 
familiarity with it, to consider it as a necessary evil, an essential part 
of our condition. We become reconciled to it as to a fixed law of our 
nature ; and consider the thought of its abolition, as extravagant as an 
attempt to chain the winds or arrest the lightning. 

I have thus attempted to unfold the principal causes of war. They 
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are, you perceive, of a moral nature. They may be resolved into wrong 
views of human glory, and into excesses of passions and desires, which, 
by right direction, would promote the best interests of humanity. From 
these causes we learn, that this savage custom is to be repressed by 
moral means, by salutary influences on the sentiments and principles of 
mankind. And thus we are led to our last topic, the remedies of war. 
In introducing the observations which I have to offer on this branch of 
the subject, I feel myself' bound to suggest an important caution. Let 
not the cause of peace be injured by the assertion of extreme and 
indefensible principles. I particularly refer to the principle, that war 
is absolutely, ana in all possible cases, unlawful, and prohibited by 
Christianity. This doctrine is considered by a great majority of the 
judicious and enlightened, as endangering the best interests of society ; 
and it ought not therefore to be connected with our efforts for the dif- 
fusion of peace, unless it appear to us a clear and indubitable truth. 
War, as it is commonly waged, is indeed a tromendous evil ; but national 
subjugation is a greater evil than a war of defence ; and a community 
seems to me to possess an indisputable right to resort to such a war 
when all other means have failed, for the security of its existence or 
freedom. It is universally admitted, that a community may employ 
force to repress the rapacity and violence of its own citizens, to disarm 
and restrain its internal foes ; and on what ground can we deny to it 
the right of repelling the inroads and aggressions of a foreign power ? 
If a government may not lawfully resist a foreign army, invadiftg its 
territory to desolate and subdue, on what principles can we justify a 
resistance of a combination of its own citizens for the same injurious 
purpose? Government is instituted for the very purpose of protecting 
the community from all violence, no matter by what hands it may be 
offered; and rulers would be unfaithful to their trust, were they to 
abandon the rights, interests, and improvements of society to unprincipled 
rapacity, whether of domestic or foreign foes. 

We are indeed told, that the language of Scripture is, “ resist not 
evil.” But the Scriptures are given to us as reasonable beings. We 
must remember, that to the renunciation of reason in tlio interpretation 
of Scripture, we owe those absurdities, which have sunk Christianity 
almost to the level of Heathenism. If the precept to “ resist not evil,” 
admit no exception, then civil government is prostrated; then the 
magistrate must, in no case, resist the injurious ; then the subject must, 
in no case, employ the aid of the laws to enforce his rights. The very 
end and office of government is, to resist evil men. For this, the civil 
magistrate bears the sword; and he should beware of interpretations of 
the Scripture which would lead hind to bear it in vain. The doctrine 
of the absolute unlawfulness of war, is thought by its advocates to be 
necessary to a successful opposition , to this barbarous custom. But, 
were we employed to restore peace to a contentious neighbourhood, we 
should not consider ourselves as obliged to teach, that self-defence is in 
every possible case a crime ; and equally useless is this principle, in 
our labours for the pacification of the world. Without taking this 
uncertain and dangerous ground, we may, and ought to assail war, by 
assailing the principles and passions which gave it birth, and by 
improving and exalting the moral sentiments of mankind. 

For example: important service may be rendered to the cause of 
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peace, by communicating and enforcing just and elevated sentiments in 
relation to the true honour of rulers. Let us teach, that the prosperity, 
and not the extent of a state, is the measure of a ruler’s glory ; that 
the brute force and crooked policy which annex a conquest, are infi- 
nitely inferior to the wisdom, justice, and beneficence, which make a 
country happy ; and that the earth holds not a more abandoned monster, 
than the sovereign, who, entrusted with the dearest interests of a 
people, commits them to the dreadful hazards of war that he may extend 
his prostituted power, and fill the earth with his worthless name. Let 
us exhibit to the honour and veneration of mankind the character of the 
Christian ruler, who, disdaining the cheap and vulgar honour of a conquer- 
or, aspiros to a new and more enduring glory ; who, casting away the long 
tried weapons of intrigue and violence, adheres with a holy and unshaken 
confidence to justice and philanthropy, as a nation’s best defence ; 
and who considers himself as exalted by God, only that he may shed 
down blessings, and be as a beneficent deity to the world. 

To these instructions in relation to the true glory of rulers, should be 
added, just sentiments as to the glory of nations. Let us teach, that 
the honour of a nation consists, not in the forced and reluctant sub- 
mission of other states, but in equal laws and free institutions, in 
cultivated fields and prosperous cities ; in the devolopement of intellec- 
tual and moral power, in the diffusion of knowledge, in magnanimity 
and justice, in the virtues and blessing of peace. Let us never be weary 
in reprobating that infernal spirit of conquest, by which a nation becomes 
the terror and abhorrence of the world, and inevitably prepares a tomb, 
at best a splendid tomb, for its own liberties and prosperity. Nothing 
has been more common, than for nations to imagine themselves great 
and glorious on the ground of foreign conquest, when at home they 
have been loaded with chains. Cannot these gross and monstrous delu- 
sions be scattered? Can nothing be done to persuade Christian nations 
to engage in a new and untried race of glory, in generous competitions, 
in a noble contest for superiority in wise legislation and internal improve- 
ments, in the spirit of liberty and humanity. 

Another most important method of promoting the cause of peace is, 
to turn men’s admiration from military courage to qualities of real 
nobleness and dignity. It is time that the childish admiration of 
courage should give place to more manly sentiments ; and in proportion 
as we effect this change, we shall shake the main pillar of war, we shall 
rob military life of its chief attraction. Courage is a very doubtful 
quality, springing from very different sources, and possessing a corres- 
ponding variety of character. Courage sometimes arises from mental 
weakness. Peril is confronted, because the mind wants comprehension 
to discern its extent. This is often the courage of youth, the courage 
of unreflecting ignorance — a contempt of peril because peril is but dimly 
seen. Courage still more frequently springs from physical tempera- 
ment, from a rigid fibre and iron nerves, ana deserves as little praise as 
the proportion of the form or the beauty of the countenance. Again, 
every passion, which is strong enough to overcome the passion of fear, 
and to exclude by its vehemence the idea of danger, communicates at 
least a temporary courage. Thus revenge, when it bums with great 
fury, gives a terrible energy to the mind, and has sometimes impelled 
men to meet certain death, that they might inflict the same fate on an 
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enemy. You see tlio doubtful nature of courage. It is often associ- 
ated with the worst yices. The most wonderful examples of it may be 
found in the history of pirates and robbers, whose fearlessness is 
generally proportioned to the insensibility of their consciences, and to 
the enormity of their crimes. Courage is also exhibited with astonishing 

E ower in barbarous countries, where the child is trained to despise the 
ardships and pains to which he is exposed by his condition ; where the 
absence of civil laws obliges every man to be his own defender; and 
whore, from the imperfection of moral sentiment, corporeal strength 
and ferocious courage are counted the noblest qualities of human nature. 
The commbh courage of armies is equally worthless with that of tho 
pirate and the savage. A considerable part of almost every army, so 
far from deriving their resolution from love of country and a sense of 
justice, can hardly be said to liave a country, and have been driven into 
the ranks by necessities, which were generated by vice. These are the 
brave soldiers, whose praises we hear ; brave from the absence of all 
reflection ; prodigal of life, because their vices have robbed life of its 
blessings ; brave from sympathy ; brave from the thirst of plunder ; and 
especially brave, because the sword of martial law is hanging over their 
heads. Accordingly, military courage is easily attained by the most 
debased and unprincipled men. The common drunkard of the streets, 
who is enlisted in a fit of intoxication, when thrown into the ranks, 
among .the unthinking and profane, subjected to the rigour of martial 
discipline, familiarized by exposure to the idea of danger, and menaced 
with death if he betrays a symptom of fear, becomes as brave as liis 
officer, whose courage may often be traced to the same dread of punish- 
ment, and to fear of severer infamy than attends on the cowardice of 
the common soldier. Let the tribute of honour be freely and liberally 
given to the soldier of principle, who exposes his life for a cause which 
his conscience approves, and who mingles clemency and mercy with the 
joy of triumph. But as for the multitudes of military men, who regard 
war as a trade by which to thrive, Vrho hire themselves to fight and slay 
in any cause, and who destroy their fellow-beings with as little concern 
as the husbandman does the vermin that infest his fields, I know no 
class of men on whom admiration can more unjustly and more injuri- 
ously be bestowed. Let us labour, my brethren, to direct the admira- 
tion and love of mankind to another and infinitely higher kind of 
greatness — to that true magnanimity, which is prodigal of ease and life 
hi the service of tiod and mankind, and which proves its courage by 
unshaken adherence, amidst scorn and danger, to truth and virtue. 
Let the records of past ages be explored, to rescue from oblivion, not 
the wasteful conqueror, whose path was as the whirlwind, but the bene- 
factors of the human race, martyrs to the interests of freedom and 
religion, men who have broken the chain of the slave, who have 
traversed the earth to shed consolation into the cell of the prisoner, or 
whose sublime faculties ; have explored and revealed useful and enno- 
bling truths, Gan nothing be done to hasten the time, when to such 
men eloquence and poetry shall offer their glowing homage — when for 
these the statue and monument shall be erected, the canvass be ani- 
mated, and the laurel entwined — and when to these the admiration 
of the young shall be directed, as their guides and forerunners to glory 
and immortality? 



I proceed to another method of promoting the cause of peace. Let 
Christian ministers exhibit with greater clearness and distinctness, than 
ever they hare done, the pacific and benevolent spirit of Christianity. 
My brethren, this spirit ought to hold the same place in our preaching, 
which it holds in the Gospel of our Lord. Bistead of being crowded 
and lost among other subjects, it should stand in the front of Christian 
graces ; it should be inculcated as the life and essence of our religion. 
We should teach men; that charity is greater than faith and hope ; that 
God is love or benevolence ; and that love is the brightest communi- 
cation of divinity to the human soul. We should exhibit , Jesus in aJl 
the amiableness of his character, now shedding tears over Jerusalem, 
and now, his blood on Calvary /and in his last hours recommending his 
own sublime love as the badge and distinction of his followers. We 
should teach men, that it is the property of the benevolence of Chris- 
tianity, to diffuse itself like the light and rain of heaven, to disdain the 
limits of rivers, mountains, or oceans, by which nations are divided, 
and to embrace every human being as a brother. Let us never forget, 
that our preaching is evangelical, just in proportion as it inculcates and 
awakens this disinterested and unbounded charity ; and that our hoarers 
are Christians, just as far and no farther than they delight in peace 
and beneficence. 

It is a painful truth, which ought not to be suppressed, that the 
pacific influence of the Gospel has been greatly obstructed by the dispo- 
sition, which has prevailed in all ages, and especially among Christian 
ministers, to give importance to the peculiarities of sects, and to rear 
walls of partition between different denominations. Shame ought to 
cover the face of the believer, when lie remembers, that under no 
religion have intolerance and persecution raged more fiercely than under 
the Gospel of the meek and forbearing Saviour. Christians have made 
the earth to roek with blood, and to resound with denunciation. Can 
we wonder, that, while the spirit of war has been cherished in the very 
bosom of the church, it lias continued to ravage among the nations ? 
Were the true spirit of Christianity to be inculcated with but half the 
zeal, which has been wasted on doubtful and disputed doctrines, a sympa- 
thy, a co-operation, might in a very short time be produced among Chris- 
tians of every nation, most propitious to the pacification of the world. In 
consequence of the progress of knowledge and the extension of commerce, 
Christians of both hemispheres are at this moment brought nearer to 
one another, than at any former period ; and an intercourse, founded on 
religious sympathies, is gradually connecting the most distant regions. 
What a powerful weapon is furnished by this new bond of union, to the 
ministers and friends of peace ! Should not the auspicious moment be 
seized to inculcate on all Christians, in all regions, that they owe their 
first allegiance to their common Lord in heaven, whose first, and last, 
and great command, is love. Should they not be taught to look with 
a shuddering abhorrence on war, which continually summons to the 
field of battle, under opposing standards, the followers of the same 
Saviour, and commands them to embrue their hands in each others’ 
blood? Once let Christians of every nation be brought to espouse the f 
cause of peace with one heart and one voice, and their labour will not J 
be in vain in the Lord. Human affairs will rapidly assume a new and 
milder aspect. The predicted ages of peace will dawn on the world, 
VOL. II. 2 I 
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Public opinion will be purified. The false lustre of the hero will grow 
dim. A nobler order of character will be admired and diffused. The 
kingdoms of the world will gradually become the kingdoms of God and 
of his Christ. 

My friends, I did intend, but I have not time, to notice the argu- 
ments which are urged in support of war. Let me only say, that the 
common argument, that war is necessary to awaken the boldness, 
energy,, and noblest qualities of human nature, will, I hope, receive a 
practical refutation in the friends of philanthropy and peace. Let it 
appear in your lives, that you need not this spark from hell to kindle a 
heroic resolution in your breasts. Le"t it appear, that a pacific spirit 
has no affinity with a tame and feeble character. Let us provo, that 
courage, the virtue which has been thought to flourish most in the rough 
field of war, may be reared to a more generous height, and to a firmer 
texture, in the bosom of peace. Let it be seen, that it is not fear, but 
principle, which has made us the enemies of war. In every enterprise 
of philanthropy which demands daring, and! sacrifice, and exposure to 
hardship and toil, let us embark with serenity and joy. Be it our part, 
to exhibit an undaunted, unshaken, unwearied resolution, not in 
spreading ruin, but in serving God and mankind, in alleviating human 
misery, m diffusing truth and virtue, and especially in opposing war. 
The doctrines of Christianity have had many martyrs. Let us bo 
willing, if God shall require it, to be martyrs to its spirit, the neglected, 
insulted spirit of peace and love. In a better servico we cannot live ; 
in a nobler cause we cannot die. It is the cause of Jesus Christ, sup- 
ported by Almighty Goodness, and appointed to triumph over the 
passions and delusions of men, the customs of ages, and the fallen 
monuments of the forgotten conqueror. 


NOTE. 

I have deferred to this place a few remarks on the arguments which are usually 
adduced in support of war. 

War, it is said, kindles patriotism; by fighting for our country, we learn to love 
it. But the patriotism which is cherished by war, is ordinarily false and spurious, 
a vice and not a virtue, a scourge to the world, a narrow, unjust passion, which aims 
to exalt a particular state on the humiliation and destruction of other nations. A 
genuine, enlightened patriot discerns, that the welfare of his own country is 
involved in the general progress of society; and, in the character of a patriot, as 
well as of a Christian, he rejoices in the liberty and prosperity of other com- 
munities, and is anxious to maintain with them the relations of peace and amity. 

It is said, that a military spirit is the defence of a country. But it more 
frequently endangers the vital interests of a nation, by embroiling it with other 
states. This spirit, like every other passion, is impatient for gratification, ami 
often precipitates a country into unnecessary war. A people have no need of a 
military spirit. Let them be attached to their government and institutions by 
habit, by $sfiy associations, and especially by experimental conviction of their 
excellence^ |ua they will never want means or spirit to defend them. 

War is Recommended as a method of redressing national grievances. But 
unhappily, the weapons of war, from their very nature, are often wielded most 
successfully by the unprincipled. Justice and force have little congeniality. 
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Should not Christians everywhere strive to promote the reference of national as 
well as of individual disputes to an impartial umpire? Is a project of this nature 
more extravagant than the idea of reducing savage hordes to a state of regular 
society? The last has been accomplished. Is the first to be abandoned in 
despair? 

It is said, that war sweeps off the idle, dissolute, and vicious members of the 
community. Monstrous argument ! If a government may for this end plunge a 
nation into war, it may with equal justice consign to the executioner any number 
of its subjects, whom it may deem a burden on the state. The fact is, that war 
commonly generates as many profligates as it destroys. A disbanded army fills the 
community with at least as many abandoned members as at first it absorbed. 
There is another method, not quite so summary as war, of ridding a country of 
unprofitable and injurious citizens, but vastly more effectual; and a method, which 
will be applied with spirit and success* just in proportion as war shall yield to the 
light and spirit of Christianity. I refer to the exertions, which Christians have 
commenced, for the reformation and improvement of the ignorant and poor, and 
especially for the instruction and moral culture of indigent children. Christians 
are entreated to persevere and abound in these godlike efforts. By diffusing 
moral and religious principles and sober and industrious habits through the labour* 
ing classes of society, they will dry up one important source of war. They 
will destroy, in a considerable degree, the materials of armies. In proportion as 
these classes become well principled and industrious, poverty will disappear, the 
population of a country will be more and more proportioned to its resources, and 
of course the number will be diminished of those, who bave,no alternative but 
beggary or a camp. The moral care, which is at the present day extended to the 
poor, is one of the roost honourable features of our age. Christians! remember 
that your proper warfare is with ignorance and vice, and exhibit here the same 
unwearied and inventive energy, which has marked the warriors of the world. 

It is sometimes said, that a military spirit favours liberty. But how is it, that 
nations, after fighting for ages, are so generally enslaved? The truth is, that 
liberty has no foundation but in private and public virtue ; and virtue, as we have 
seen, is not the common growth of war. 

But the great argument remains to be discussed. It is said, that without war 
to excite and invigorate the human mind, some of its noblest energies will slumber, 
and its highest qualities, courage, magnanimity, fortitude, will perish. To this I 
answer, that if war is to be encouraged among nations, because it nourishes energy 
and heroism, on the same principle war in our families, and war between neighbour- 
hoods, villages, and cities, ought to be encouraged ; for such contests would equally 
tend to promote heroic daring and contempt of death. Why shall not different 
provinces of the same empire annually meet with the weapons of death, to keep 
alive their courage? We shrink at this suggestion with horror; but why shall 
contests of nations, rather than of provinces or families, find shelter under this 
barbarous argument? 

I observe again; if war be a blessing, because it awakens energy and courage, 
then the savage state is peculiarly privileged; for every savage is a soldier, and his 
whole modes of life tend to form him to invincible resolution. On the same prin- 
ciple, those early periods of society were happy, when men were called to contend, 
not only with one another, but with beasts of prey; for to tbese excitements we 
owe the heroism of Hercules and Theseus. On the same principle, the feudal ages 
were more favoured than the present; for then every baron was a military chief, 
every caBtle frowned defiance, and every vassal was trained to arms. And do we 
really wish, that the earth should again be overrun with monsters, or abandoned 
to savage or feudal violence, in order that heroes may be multiplied? If not, let 
us cease to vindicate war as affording excitement to energy and courage. 

I repeat, wbat I have observed in the preceding discourse, we need not war to 
awaken human energy. There is at least equal scope for courage and magnanimity 
in blessing, as in destroying mankind. The condition of the human race offers 
inexhaustible objects for enterprise, and fortitude, and magnanimity. In relieving 
the countless wants and sorrows of the world, in exploring unknown regions, in 
carrying the arts and virtues of civilization to unimproved communities, in extend- 



tag the bounds of knowledge, in diffusing the spirit of freedom, and especially in 
spreading the tight and influence of Christianity, how much may be dared, how 
much endured! Philanthropy invites us to services, which demand the most 
intense, and elevated, and resolute, and adventurous activity. Let it not be ima- 
gined, that were nations imbued with the spirit of Christianity, they would slumber 
ta ignoble ease; that instead of the high-minded murderers, who are formed on the 
present, system of war, we should have effeminate and timid slaves. Christian 
benevolence is as active as tt is forbearing. Let it once form the character of a 
people, and it will httach them to every important interest of society. It will call 
forth sympathy in behalf of the suffering in every region Under heaven. It will give 
a new extension to the heart* open a wider sphere to enterprise, inspire a courage 
of exhaustless resource, and prompt to every sacrificeand exposure for the improve- 
ment and happiness of the human race. The energy of this principle has been 
tried and displayed in the fortitude of the martyr, and in the patient labours of 
those who have carried the Gospel into the dressy abodes of idolatry. Away then 
with the argument, that war is needed as a nursery of heroism. The school of 
the peaceful Redeemer is infinitely more adapted to teach the nobler, as well as 
the milder virtues, which adorn humanity. 
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1 Thes. y. 21: “ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.'* 

The peculiar circumstances of this occasion not only justify, but seem 
to demand a departure from the course generally followed by preachers, 
at the introduction of a brother into the sacred office. It is usual to 
speak of the nature, design, duties, and advantages of the Christian 
ministry; and on these topics I should now be happy to insist, did I 
not remember that a minister is to be given this day to a religious 
society, whose peculiarities of opinion have dravm upon them much 
remark, and may I not add, much reproach. Many good minds, many 
sincere Christians, I am aware, are apprehensive that the solemnities 
of this day are to givo a degree of influence to principles which they 
deem false and injurious. The fears and anxieties of such men I 
respect; and, believing that they are grounded in part on mistake, I 
have thought it my duty to lay before you, as clearly as I can, some 
of the distinguishing opinions of that class of Christians in our country, 
who are known to sympathise with this religious society. I must ask 
your patience, for such a subject is not to be despatched in a narrow 
compass. I must also ask you to remember, that it is impossible to 
exhibit, in a single discourse, our views of every doctrine of Revelation, 
much less the differences of opinion which are known to subsist among 
ourselves. I shall confine myself to topics, on which our sentiments 
have been misrepresented, or which distinguish us most widely from 
others. May I not hope to be heard with candour? God deliver us 
all from prejudice and unkindness, and fillus with the love of truth and 
virtue. 

There are two natural divisions under which my thoughts will be 
arranged. I shall endeavour to unfold, 1st, The principles which we 
adopt in interpreting the Scriptures. And 2dly, Some of the doctrines, 
which the Scriptures, so interpreted, seem to us clearly to express. 

I. We regard the Scriptures as the records of God’s successive 
revelations to mankind, and particularly of the last and most perfect 
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revelation of his will by Jesus Christ. Whatever doctrines seem to us 
to be clearly taught in the Scriptures, we receive without reserve or 
exception. We do not, however, attach equal importance to all the 
boots in this collection. Our religion, we believe, lies chiefly in the 
New Testament. The dispensation of Moses, compared with that of 
Jesus, we consider as adapted to the childhood of the human race, a 
preparation for a nobler system, and chiefly useful now as serving to 
confirm and illustrate th$ Christian Scriptures. Jesus Christ is the 
only master of Christians, and whatever he taught either during his 
personal ministry, or by his inspired Apostles, we regard as of divine 
authority, and profess to make the rule of our Jives. 

This, authority, which we give to the Scriptures, is a reason, we 
conceive, for studying them with particular care, and for inquiring 
anxiously, into the principles of interpretation, by which their true 
meaning may be ascertained. The principles adopted by the class of 
Christians in whose name I speak, need to be explained, because they 
are often misunderstood. We are particularly accused of making an 
unwarrantable use of reason in the interpretation of Scripture. We are 
said to exalt reason above revelation, to prefer our own wisdom to God's. 
Loose and undefined charges of this kind are circulated so freely, that 
we think it due to ourselves, and to the cause of truth, to express our 
views with some particularity. 

Our leading principle in interpreting Scripture is this, that tbo Biblo 
is a book written for men, in the language of men, and that its meaning 
is to be sought in the same manner as that of other books. We believe 
that God, when he speaks to the human race, conforms, if wo may so 
say, to the established rules of speaking and writing. How else would 
the Scriptures avail" us more, than if communicated in an unknown 
tongue? 

Now all books, and all conversation, require in the reader or hearer 
the constant exercise of reason; or their true import is only to be 
obtained by continual comparison and inference. Human language, 
you may well know, admits various interpretations ; and every word and 
every sentence must be modified and explained according to the subject 
which is discussed, according to the purposes, feelings, circumstances, 
and principles of the writer, and according to the genius and idioms of 
the language which he uses. These are acknowledged principles in the 
interpretation of human writings ; and a man, whose words we should 
explain without reference to these principles, would reproach us justly 
with a criminal want of candour, and an intention of obscuring or 
distorting his meaning. 

Were the Bible written in a language and style of its own, did it 
consist in words, which admit but a single sense, and of sentences 
wholly detached from each other, there would be no place for the 
principles now laid down. We could not reason about it, as about other 
writings. But such a book would be of little worth; and perhaps, of 
all books, the Scriptures correspond least to this description. The 
Word of God bears the stamp of the same hand, which we see in his 
works. It has infinite connexions and dependencies. Every proposition 
is linked with others, and is to be compared with others ; that its full 
aud precise import may be understood. Nothing stands alone. The 
New Testament is built on the Old. The Christian dispensation is a 
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continuation of the Jewish, the completion of a vast scheme of providence, 
requiring great extent of view in the reader. Still more, the Bible 
treats of subjects on which we receive ideas from other sources besides 
itself; such subjects as the nature, passions, relations, and duties of 
man ; and it expects us to restrain and modify its language by the 
known truths, which observation and experience furnish on these 
topics. 

Wo profess not to know a book, which demands a more frequent 
exercise of reason than the Bible* ’ Ip addition to the remarks now made 
on its infinite connexions, we may observe, that its style nowhore affects 
the precision of science, or the accuracy of definition, Its language is 
singularly glowing, bold, and figurative, demanding more frequent 
departures from the literal sense, than that of our own age and country, 
and consequently demanding more continual exercise of judgment. — 
Wo find, too, that the different portions of this book, instead of being 
confined to general truths, refer perpetually to the times when they 
were written, to states of society, to modes of thinking, to controversies 
in the church, to feelings and usages which have passed away, and 
without the knowledge of which we are constantly in danger of extending 
to all times, and places, what was of temporary and local application. — 
We find, too, that somo of these books are strongly marked by the 
genius and character of their respective writers, that the Holy Spirit 
did not so guide the Apostles as to suspend the peculiarities of their 
minds, and that a knowledge of their feelings, and of the influences 
under which they were placed, is one of the preparations for under- 
standing their writings. With these views of the Bible, we feel it our 
bounden duty to exercise our reason upon it perpetually, to compare, 
to infer, to look beyond the letter to the spirit, to seek in the nature of 
tlio subject, and the aim of the writer, his true meaning; and, in 
general, to make use of what is known, for explaining what is difficult, 
and for discovering new truths. 

Need I descend to particulars, to prove that the Scriptures demand 
the exercise of reason? Take, for example, the stylo in which they 
generally speak of God, and observe how habitually they apply to him 
human passions and organs. Recollect the declarations of Christ, that 
lie came not to send peace, but a sword ; that unless we cat his flesh, 
and drink his blood, we have no life in us ; that we must hate father 
and mother, and pluck out the right eye ; and a vast number of passages 
equally bold and unlimited. Recollect the unqualified manner m which 
it is said of Christians, that they possess all things, know all things, and 
can do all things. Recollect the verbal contradiction between Paul and 
James, and tho apparent clashing of some parts of Paul's writings with 
tho general doctrines and end of Christianity. I might extend the 
enumeration indefinitely ; and wlio does not see, that we must limit all 
these passages by the known attributes of God, of Jesus Christ, and of 
human nature, and by the circumstances under ^fiich they were written, 
so as to give the language a quite different import from what it would 
roquire, had it been applied to different beings, or used in different 
connexions. 

Enough has been said, to show in what sense we make use of reason 
in interpreting Scripture. From a variety of possible interpretations, 
we select that which accords with the nature of the subject and the state 
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of tho writer, with the connexion of the passage, with the general strain 
of Scripture, with the known character and will of God, and with the 
obvious and acknowledged laws of nature. In other words, we believe 
that God never contradicts, in one p:u*t of Scripture, what lio teaches 
in another ; and never contradicts, in revelation, what ho teaches in his 
works and providence. We therefore distrust every interpretation, 
which, after deliberate attention, seems repugnant to any established 
truth. We reason about %He Bible precisely as civilians do about the 
constitution under which wo live ; . who, you know, are accustomed to 
limit one provision of that venerable instrument by others, and to fix 
tho precise import of its parts, by inquiring into its general spirit, into 
the intentions of its authors, and into the prevalent feelings, impressions, 
and circumstances of the time when it was framed. Without these 
principles of interpretation, we frankly acknowledge, that we cannot 
defend the divine authority of the Scriptures. Deny us this latitude, 
and we must abandon this book to its enemies. 

Wo do not announce these principles as original, or peculiar to 
ourselves. All Christians occasionally adopt them, not excepting those 
who most vehemently decry them, when they happen to menace some 
favourite article of tneir creed. All Christians are compelled to use 
them in their controversies with infidels. All sects employ them in 
their warfare with one another. All willingly avail themselves of reason, 
when ti can be pressed into the service of their own party, and only 
complain of it, when its weapons wound themselves. None reason 
more frequently than those from whom we differ. It is astonishing 
what a fabric tney rear from a few slight hints about the fall of our first 
parents; and how ingeniously they extract, from detached passages, 
mysterious doctrines about the divine nature. We do not blame them 
for reasoning so abundantly, but for violating the fundamental rules of 
reasoning, for sacrificing the plain to the obscure, and the general strain 
of Scripture to a scanty number of insulated texts. 

We object strongly to the contemptuous manner in which human 
reason is often spoken of by our adversaries, because it leads, wo believe, 
to universal scepticism. If reason be so dreadfully darkened by tho 
fell, that its most decisive judgments on religion are unworthy of trust, 
then Christianity, and even natural theology, must be abandoned ; for 
the existence and veracity of God, and the divine original of Christianity, 
are conclusions of reason, and must stand or fall with it. If revelation 
be at war with this faculty, it subverts itself, for the great question of 
its truth is left by God to be decided at the bar of reason. It is worthy 
of remark, how nearly the bigot and the sceptic approach. Both would 
annihilate our confidence in our faculties, and both throw doubt and 
confusion over every truth. We Honour revelation too highly to mako 
it the antagonist of reason, or to believe tliat it calls us to renounce our 
highest powers. 

We indeed grant, tjiat the use of reason in religion is accompanied 
with danger. But we ask any honest man to look back on tho history 
of the church, and say, whether the renunciation of it be not still more 
dangerous. Besides, it is a plain fact, that men reason as erroneously 
on all subjects, as on religion. Who does not know the wild and 
groundless theories, which have been framed in physical and political 
science? But who ever supposed, that we must cease to exercise reason 
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hi nature and society, because men have orred for ages in explaining 
them? We grant, that the passions continually, and sometimes fatally, 
disturb the rational faculty in its inquiries into revelation. The 
ambitious contrive to find doctrines inthe Bible, which favour their lovo 
of dominion. The timid and dejected discover there a gloomy system, 
and the mystical and fanatical, a visionary theology. The vicious can 
find examples or assertions on which w buUd the hope of a late 
repentance, or of acceptance on easy terms. The falsely refined 
contrive to light on doctrines which have hot been soiled by vulgar 
handling. But the passions do not distract the reason in religious, any 
more than in other inquiries, which excite strong and general interest ; 
and this faculty, of consequence, is not to be renounced in religion, 
unless wo are prepared to discard it universally. The true inference 
from the almost endless errors, which have darkened theology, is, not 
that we are to neglect and disparage our powers, but to exert them 
more patiently, circumspectly, uprightly. The worst errors, after all, 
have sprung up in that church which proscribes reason, and demands 
from its members implicit faith, The most pernicious doctrines have 
been the growth of the darkest times, when the general credulity 
encouraged bad men and enthusiasts to broach their dreams and 
inventions, and to stifle the faint remonstrances, of reason, by the 
menaces of everlasting perdition. Say what we may, God has given 
us a rational nature, and will call us to account for it. Wo may let it 
sleep, but we do so at our peril. Revelation is addressed to us as 
rational beings. Wo may wish, in our sloth, that God had given us ^ 
system, demanding no labour of comparing, limiting, and inferring. But 
such a system would be at variance with the whole character of our 
present existence ; and it is the part of wisdom to take revelation as it 
is given to us, and to interpret it by the help of the faculties, which it 
everywhere supposes, and on which it is founded. 

To the views now given, an objection is commonly urged from the 
character of God. We are told, that God being infinitely wiser than 
men, his discoveries will surpass human reason. In a revelation from 
such a teacher, we ought to expect propositions, which wo cannot 
reconcile with one another, and which may "seem to contradict 
established truths ; and it becomes us not to question or explain them 
away, but to believe, and adore, and to submit our weak and carnal 
reason to the Divine Word. To this objection, we have two short 
answers. We say, first, that it is impossible that a teacher of infinite 
wisdom, should expose those, whom he would teacli, to infinite error. 
But if once we admit, that propositions* which in their literal sense 
appear plainly repugnant to one another, or to any known truth, are 
still to be literally understood and received, what possible limit can we 
sot to the belief of contradictions? What shelter have we from the 
wildest fanaticism, which can always quote passages, that, in their 
literal and obvious sense, give support to its extravagances ? How can 
the Protestant escape from trausubstantiation, a doctrine most clearly 
taught us, if the submission of reason, now contended for,. be a duty? 
How can we even hold fast the truth of revelation, for if one apparent 
contradiction may be true, so may another, and the proposition, that 
Christianity is falso, though involving inconsistency, may stfll be a verity ? 

Wo answer again, that, if God be infinitely wise, he cannot sport 
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with the understandings of his creatures. A wise teacher discovers his 
wisdom in adapting himself to the capacities of his pupils, not in 
perplexing them with what is unintelligible, not in distressing them 
with apparent contradictions, not in filling them with a sceptical distrust 
of their own powers. An infinitely wise teacher, who knows the precise 
extent of our minds, and the best method of enlightening them, will 
surpass all other instructors in bringing down truth to our apprehension, 
and in showing its liveliness ana harmony. We ought, indeed, to 
expect occasional obscurity in such a book as the Bible, which was 
written for past and future ages, as well as for the present. But God’s 
wisdom is a pledge, that whatever is necessary for us, and necessary for 
salvation, is revealed too plainly to be mistaken, and too consistently 
to be questioned, by a sound and upright mind. It is not the mark of 
wisdom, to use an unintelligible phraseology, to communicate what is 
above our capacities, to confuse and unsettle the intellect by appearances 
of contradiction. We honour our Heavenly Teacher too much to ascribe 
to him such a revelation. A revelation is a gift of light. It cannot 
thicken our darkness, and multiply cur perplexities. 

II. Having thus stated the principles according to which we interpret 
Scripture, I now proceed to the second great head of this discourse, 
which is, to state some of the views which we derive from that sacred 
book, particularly those which distinguish us from other Christians. 

1. In the first place, we believe in the doctrine of God’s unity, or 
that there is one God, and one only. To this truth we give infinit 
importance, and we feel ourselves bound to take heed, lest any man 
spoil us of it by vain philosophy. The proposition, that there is one 
God, seems to us exceedingly plain. We understand by it, that then* 
is one being, one mind, one person, one intelligent agent, and one only, 
to whom underived and infinite perfection and dominion belong. We 
conceive, that these words could have conveyed no other meaning to 
the simple and uncultivated people, who were sot apart to be the 
depositories of this great truth, and who were utterly incapable of 
understanding those hair-breadth distinctions between being ana person, 
which the sagacity of later ages has discovered. We find no intimation, 
that this language was to be taken in an unusual sense, or that God’s 
unity was a quite different thing from the oneness of other intelligent 
beings. 

We object to the doctrine of the Trinity, that whilst acknowledging 
in words, it subverts in effect, the unity of God. According to this 
doctrine, there are three infinite and equal persons, possessing supreme 
divinity, called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Each of these 
persons, as described by theologians, has his own particular consciousness, 
will, and perceptions. They love each other, .converse with each other, 
and delight in each other’s society. They perform different parts in 
man’s redemption, each having his appropriate office,! and neither doing 
the work of the other. The Son is Mediator and not the Father. The 
Father sends the Son, and is not himself sent ; nor is he conscious, like 
the Son, of taking flesh. Here, then, we have three intelligent agents, 
possessed of different consciousnesses, different wills, and different 
perceptions, performing different acts, and sustaining different relations ; 
and if these things do not imply and constitute three minds or beings, 
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we are utterly at a loss to know how three minds or beings are to be 
formed. It is difference of properties, and acts, and consciousness, 
which leads us to the belief of different intelligent beings, and if this 
mark fails us, our whole knowledge falls ; we have no proof, that all the 
agents and persons in the universe are not one and the same mind. 
When we attempt to conceive of three Gods, we can do nothing more 
than represent to ourselves three agents, distinguished from each other 
by similar marks and peculiarities to those Which separate the persons 
of the Trinity ; and when common Christians hear these persons spoken 
of as conversing with each other, loving each other, and performing 
different acts, how can they help regarding them as different beings, 
different minds? 

We do, then, with all earnestness, though without reproaching our 
brethren, protest against the irrational and unscriptural doctrine of the 
Trinity. “To us,” as to the Apostle and the primitive Christians, 
“ there is one God, even the Father.” With Jesus, we worship the 
Father, as the only living and true God. We are astonished, that any 
man can read the New Testament, and avoid the conviction, that the 
Father alone is God. We hear our Saviour continually appropriating 
this character to the Father. We find the Father continually distin- 
guished from Jesus by this title. “ God sent his Son.” “ God anoint- 
ed Jesus.” Now, how singular and inexplicable is this phraseology, 
which fills the New Testament, if this title belong equally to Jesus, and 
if a principal object of this book is to reveal him as God, as partaking 
equally with the Father in supreme divinity! We challenge our oppo- 
nents to adduce one passage in the New Testament, where the word God 
means three persons, where it is not limited to one person, and where, 
unless turned from its usual sense by the connexion, it does not moan 
the Father. Can stronger proof be given, that the doctrine of three 
persons in the Godhead is not a fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 

This doctrine, were it true, must, from its difficulty, singularity, and 
importance, have been laid down with great clearness, guarded with great 
care, and stated with all possible precision. But where does this statement 
appear ? From the many passages which treat of God, we ask for one, 
one only, in which we are told, that he is a threefold being, or, that he 
is three persons, or that he is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. On the 
contrary, in the New Testament, where, at least, we might expect many 
express assertions of this nature, God is declared to be one, without the 
least attempt to prevent the acceptation of the words in their common 
sense; and he is always spoken of and addressed in the singular num- 
ber, that is, in language which was universally understood to intend a 
single person, and to which no other idea could have been attached, 
without an express admonition. So entirely do the Scriptures abstain 
from stating the Trinity, that when our opponents would insert it into 
their creeds and doxologies, they are compelled to leave the Bible, and 
to invent forms or words altogether unsanctioned by Scriptural phraseo- 
logy. That a doctrine so strange, so liable to misapprehension, so 
fundamental as this is said to be, and requiring such careful exposition, 
should be left so undefined and unprotected, to be made out by infer- 
ence, and to be hunted through distant and detached parts of Scrip- 
ture, this is a difficulty, which, we think, no ingenuity can explain. 

We have another difficulty. Christianity, it must be remembered, 
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was planted and grew up amidst sharp-sighted enemies, who overlooked 
no objectionable part of the system, and who must have fastened with 
great earnestness on a doctrine involving such apparent contradictions 
as the Trinity. We cannot conceive an opinion, against which, the 
Jews, who prided themselves on an adherence to God’s unity, would 
have raised an equal clamour. Now, how happens it, that in the apos- 
tolic writings, which relate so much to objections against Christianity, 
and to the controversies which grew out of this religion, not one word 
is said, implying that objections were brought against the Gospel from 
the doctrine of the Trinity, not one word is uttered in its defence and 
explanation, not a word to rescue it from reproach and mistake? This 
argument has almost the force of demonstration. We are persuaded, 
that, had three divine persons been announced by tho first preachers of 
Christianity, all equal, and all infinite, one of whom was the very Jesus 
who had lately died on a cross, this peculiarity of Christianity would 
have almost absorbed every other, and the great labour of the Apostles 
would have been to repel tho continual assaults, which it would have 
awakened. But tho fact is, that not a whisper of objection to Chris- 
tianity, on that account, reaches our oars from the apostolic age. 
In tho Epistles we see not a trace of controversy called forth by the 
Trinity. 

We have further objections to this doctrine, drawn from its practical 
influence. We regard it as unfavourable to devotion, by dividing and 
distracting the mind in its communion with God. It is a great excel- 
lence of the doctrine of God’s unity, that it offers to us one object of 
supreme homage, adoration, and love. One Infinite Father, one Being 
of beings, one original and fountain, to whom we may refer all good, in 
whom all our powers ahd affections may be concentrated, and whose 
lovely and venerable nature may pervade all our thoughts. True piety, 
when directed to an undivided Deity, has a chasteness, a singleness, 
most favourable to religious awe and love. Now, the Trinity sets 
before us three distinct objects of supreme adoration; three infinite 
persons, having equal claims on our hearts ; three divine agents, per- 
forming different offices, and to be acknowledged and worshipped in 
different relations. And is it possible, we ask, that the weak and limited 
mind of man can attach itself to those with the same power and 

S , as to One Infinite Father, tho only First Cause, in whom all tho 
ssings of nature and redemption meet as their centre and source ? 
Must not devotion ^distracted by the equal and rival claims of three 
equal persons, and must not the worship of the conscientious, consistent 
Christian, be disturbed by an apprehension, lest he withhold from ono 
or anothor of these, his due proportion of homage? 

We also think, that the doctrine of the Trinity injures devotion, not 
only by joining to the Father other objects of worship, but by taking 
from the Father the supreme affection, which is his due, and transfer- 
ring it to the Son. This is a most important view. That Jesus Christ, 
if exalted into the infinite Divinity, should be more interesting than the 
F^tiher, is precisely what might be expected from history, and from the 
principles of human nature. Men want an object of worship like them- 
selves, and the great secret of idolatry lies in this propensity. A God, 
clothed in our form, and feeling our wants and sorrows, speaks to our weak 
nature more strongly, than a Father in heaven, a pure spirit, invisible and 
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unapproachable, save by the reflecting and purified mind. — We think too, 
that the peculiar offices ascribed to Jesus by the popular theology, mako 
him the most attractive person in the Godhead. The Father is the 
depositary of the justice, the vindicator of the rights, the avenger of the 
laws of the Divinity. On the other hand, the Son, the brightness of 
the divine mercy, stands between the incensed Deity, and guilty human- 
ity; exposes his meek head . to the storms, and his compassionate breast 
to the sword of the divino justice; bears our whole load of punishment, 
and purchases with his blood every blessing which descends from hea- 
ven. Need we state the effect of these representations, especially on 
common minds, for whom Christianity was chiefly designed, and whom 
it seeks to bring to the Father as the loveliest being? We do believe, 
that the worship of a bleeding, suffering God, tends strongly to absorb 
the mind, and to draw it from other objects, just as the human tender- 
ness of the Virgin Mary has given her so conspicuous a place in the 
devotions of the Church of Rome. We believe, too, that this worship, 
though attractive, is not most fitted to spiritualise the mind, that it 
awakens human transport, rather than that deep veneration of the moral 
perfections of God, which is the essence of piety. 

2. Having thus given our riews of the unity of God, I proceed in the 
second place to observe, that we believe in the unity of Jesus Christ. 
We believe that Jesus is one mind, one soul, one being, as truly one 
as we are, and equally distinct from the one God. We complain of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, that, not satisfied with making God three beings, 
it makes Jesus Christ two beings, and thus introduces infinite confusion 
into our conceptions of his character. This corruption of Christianity, 
alike repugnant to common sense and to the general strain of Scripture, is 
a remarkable proof of the power of a false pkil&sopby in disfiguring the 
simple truth of Jesus. 

According to this doctrine, Jesus Christ, instead of being ono mind, 
one conscious intelligent principle, whom we can understand, consists 
of two souls, two minds ; the one divine, the other human ; the one 
weak, the other almighty; the one ignorant, the other omniscient. 
Now we maintain, that this is to make Christ two beings. To denomi- 
nate him one person, one being, and yet to suppose him made up of 
two minds, infinitely different from each other, is to abuse and confound 
language, and to throw darkness over all our conceptions of intelligent 
natures. According to the common doctrine, each of these two minds in 
Christ has its own consciousness, its own will, its own perceptions. 
They have in fact no common properties. The divine mind feels none 
of the wants and sorrows of the human, and the human is infinitely 
removed from the perfection and happiness of the divine. Can you 
aonceive of two beings in tho universe more distinct? We have always 
thought that one person was constituted and distinguished by one con- 
sciousness. The ooctrine, that one and the same person should have two 
consciousnesses, two wills, two souls, infiifitely different from each other, 
Uiis we think an enormous tax on human credulity. 

Wo say, that if a doctrine, so strange, so difficult, so remote from all 
the previous conceptions of men, be indeed a part and an essential part 
of revelation, it must be taught with great distinctness, and we ask our 
brethren to point to some plain, direct passage, where Christ is said to 
be composed of two minds infinitely different, yet constituting one 
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E n. We find none. Other Christians, indeed, tell us^ that this 
ine is necessary to the harmony of the Scriptures, that some texts 
ascribe to Jesus Christ human, and others divine properties, and that 
to reconcile these, we must suppose two minds, to which these properties 
may be referred. In other words, for the purpose of reconciling certain 
difficult passages, which a just criticism can in a great decree, if not 
wholly, explain, we must invent an hypothesis vastly more difficult, and 
involving gross absurdity. We are to find our way out of a labyrinth, 
by a clue which conducts us into mazes infinitely more inextricable. 

Surely, if Jesus Christ felt that he consisted of two minds, and that 
this was a leading feature of his religion, his phraseology respecting 
himself would have been coloured by this peculiarity. The universal 
language of men is framed upon the idea, that one person is one person, 
is one mind and one soul ; and when the multitude heard this language 
from the lips of Jesus, they must have taken it in its usual sense, and must 
have referred to a. single soul all which he spoke, unless expressly 
instructed to interpret it differently. But where do wo find this 
instruction? Where do you meet, in the New Testament, the phrase- 
ology which abounds in Trinitarian books, and which necessarily grows 
from the doctrine of two natures in Jesus? Where does this divine 
teacher say, “This I speak as God, and this as man; this is true only 
of my human mind, this only of my divine ?” Where do we find in the 
Epistles a trace of this strange phraseology? Nowhere. It was not 
needed in that day. It was demanded by the errors of a later ago. 

We believe, then, that Christ is one mind, one being, and, I add, a 
being distinct from the one God. That Christ is not the one God, not 
the same being with the Father, is a necessary inference from our 
former head, in which we saw that the doctrine of three persons in God 
is a fiction. But on so important a subject, I would add a few remarks. 
Wo wish, that those from whom we differ, would weigh one striking 
fact. Jesus, in his preaching, continually spoke of God. The word 
was always in his mouth. We ask, does he, by this word, ever mean 
himself? We say, never. On the contrary, he most plainly distin- 
guishes between God and himself, and so do his disciples. How this is 
to be reconciled with the idea, that the manifestation of Christ, as God, 
was a primary object of Christianity, our adversaries must determine. 

If we examine the passages in which Jesus is distinguished from God, 
we shall see, that they not only speak of him as another being, but seem 
to labour to express his inferiority. He is continually spoken of as the 
Son of God, sent of God, receiving all his powers from God, working 
miracles because God was with him, judging justly because God taught 
him, having claims on our belief, because he was anointed and seeded 
by God, and as able of himself to do nothing. The New Testament is 
filled with this language. Now we ask, what impression this language 
was fitted and intended to make? Could any, who heard it, have 
imagined that Jesus was the very God to whom he was so industriously 
declared to be inferior; the very Being by whom he was sent, and from 
whom he professed to have received his message and power? Let it 
here, he remembered, that the human birth, and bodily form, and 
humble circumstances, and mortal sufferings of Jesus, must all have 
prepared men to interpret, in the most unqualified manner, the language 
in which his inferiority to God was declared. Why, thou, was this 
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language used so continually, and without limitation, if Jesus were the 
Supreme Deity, and if this truth were an essential part of his religion ? 
I repeat it, the human condition and sufferings of Christ, tended strongly 
to exclude from men’s minds the idea of his proper Godhead; and, of 
course, we should expect to find in the New Testament perpetual care 
and effort to counteract this tendency, to hold him forth as the same 
being with his Father, if this doctrine were, as is pretended, the soul 
and centre of his religion. We should expect to find the phraseology 
of Scripture cast into the mould of .this doctrine, to hear familiarly of 
God the Son, of our Lord God Jesus, and to be told, that to us there 
is one God even Jesus. But instead of this, the inferiority of Christ 
pervades the New Testament. It is not only implied in the general 
phraseology, but repeatedly and decidedly expressed, and unaccompanied 
with any admonition to prevent its application to his whole nature. 
Could it r then, have been the great design of the sacred writers, to 
exhibit Jesus as the Supreme God? 

I am aware that these remarks will be met by two or three texts, in 
which Christ is called God, and by a class of passages, not very numerous, 
in which divine properties are said to be ascribed to him. To these we 
offer one plain answer. We say, that it is one of the most established 
and obvious principles of criticism, that language is to be explained 
according to the known properties of the subject to which it is applied. 
Every man knows, that the saipe words convey very different ideas, 
when used in relation to different beings. Thus, Solomon built the 
temple in a different manner from the architect whom he employed ; 
and God repents differently from man. Now, we maintain, that the 
known properties and circumstances of Christ, his birth, sufferings, and 
death, his constant habit of speaking of God as a distinct being from 
himself, his praying to God, his ascribing to God all his power and offices, 
these acknowledged properties of Christ, we say, oblige us to interpret 
the comparatively few passages which are thought to make him the 
Supreme God, in a manner consistent with his distinct and inferior 
nature. It is our duty to explain such texts, by the rule which we 
apply to other texts, in which human beings are called gods, and are 
said to be partakers of the divine nature, to know and possess all things, 
and to be filled with all God's fulness. These latter passages we do not 
hesitate to modify, and restrain, and turn from the most obvious sense, 
because this sense is opposed to the known properties of the beings to 
whom they -relate; and we maintain, that, we adhere to the same 
principle, and use no greater latitude, in explaining, as we do, the 
passages which are thought to support the Godhead of Christ. 

Trinitarians profess to derive some important advantages from their 
mode of viewing Christ. It furnishes them, they tell us, with an infinite 
atonement, for it shows them an infinite being suffering for their sins. 
The confidence with which this fallacy is repeated astonishes us. When 
pressed with the question, whether they really believe, that the infinite 
and unchangeable God suffered and died on tne cross, they acknowledge 
that this is not true, but that Christ's human mind alone sustained the 
pains of death. How have we, then, an infinite sufferer? This 
language seems to us an imposition on common minds, and very 
derogatory to God’s justice, as if this attribute could be satisfied by a 
sophism and a fiction. 
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We are also told, that Christ is a more interesting object, that his love 
and mercy are more felt, when he is viewed as the Supreme God, 
who left his glory to take humanity and to suffer for men. That 
Trinitarians are strongly moved by this representation, we do not mean 
to deny ; but we think their emotions altogether founded on a misappre- 
hension of their own doctrines. They talk of the second person of the 
Trinity’s leaving his glory and his Father’s bosom, to visit and save the 
world. But this second person, being the unchangeable and infinite 
God, was evidently incapable of parting with the least degree of his 
perfection and felicity. At the moment of his taking flesh, he was as 
intimately present with liis Father as before, and equally with his Father, 
filled heaven, and earth and immensity. This Trinitarians acknowledge ; 
and still they profess to be touched and overwhelmed by the amazing 
humiliation of this immutable being! But not only does their doctrine, 
when fully explained, reduce Christ’s humiliation to a fiction, it almost 
wholly destroys th$ impression with which his cross ought to be viewed. 
According to their doctrine, Christ was comparatively no sufferer at all. 
It is true his human mind suffered ; but this they tell us, was an 
infinitely small part of Jesus, bearing no more proportion to his whole 
nature, than a single hair of our heads to the whole body, or than a drop 
to the ocean. The divine mind of Christ, that which was most properly 
himself, was infinitely happy, at the very moment of the suffering of 
his humanity. Whilst hanging on the cross, he was the happiest being 
in the universe, as happy as the infinite Father; so that his pains, 
compared with his felicity, were nothing. This Trinitarians do, and 
must acknowledge. It follows necessarily from the immutableness of 
the divine nature, which they ascribe to Christ ; so that their system, 

K viewed, robs his death of interest, weakens our sympathy with 
fforings, and is, of all others, most unfavourable to a love of Christ, 
founded on a sense of his sacrifices for mankind. We esteem onr own 
views to be vastly more affecting. It is our belief, that Christ’s 
humiliation was real and entire, that the whole Saviour, and not a part 
of him, suffered, that his crucifixion was a scene of deep and unmixed 
agony. As we stand round his cross, our minds are not distracted, nor 
our sensibility weakened, by contemplating him as composed of 
incongruous and infinitely differing minds, and as having a balance of 
infinite felicity. We recognise in the dying Jesus but one mind. This, 
we think, renders his sufferings, and his patience and loye in bearing 
them, incomparably more impressive and affecting than the system we 
oppose. 

3. Havm&Jhus given our belief on two great points, namely, that 
there God, and that Jesus Christ is a being distinct from, and 
inferior to Goii, I now proceed to another point on which we lay still 
greater stress. We believe in the moral perfection of God . We consider 
no part of theology so important as that which treats of God’s moral 
character ; and we value our views of Christianity chiefly, as they assert 
his amiable and venerable attributes. 

It may be said, that in regal'd to this subject, all Christians agree, 
that all ascribe to the Supreme Being, infinite justice, goodness, and 
holiness. We reply, that it is very possible to speak of God magnificently, 
and to think of him meanly ; to apply to his person high sounding 
epithets, and to his government principles which make him odious. The 
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Heathens called Jupiter the greatest and the best ; but his history was 
black with cruelty and lust. We cannot judge of men’s real ideas of 
God by tlieir general language, for in all ages they have hoped to soothe 
the Deity by adulation. We must enquire into their particular views 
of his purposes, of the principles of his administration, and of his 
disposition towards his creatures. 

We conceive that Christians have generally leaned towards a very 
injurious view of the Supreme Being. They have too often felt, as if he 
were raised, by his greatness and sovereignty, above the principles of 
morality, above those eternal laws of equity and rectitude, to which all 
other beings are subjected. W T e believe, that in no being is the sense 
of right 'so strong, so omnipotent, as in God. We believo that his 
almighty power is entirely submitted to his perceptions of rectitude ; and 
this is the ground of our piety. It is not because he is our Creator 
merely, but because he created us for good and holy purposes ; it is not 
because his will is irresistible, but because His will is the perfection of 
virtue, that we pay him allegiance. We cannot bow before a being, 
however great and powerful, who governs tyrannically. We respect 
nothing but excellence, whether on earth or in heaven. We venerate 
not the loftiness of God’s throne, but the equity and goodness in which 
it is established. 

We believe that God is infinitely good, kind, benevolent, in the proper 
sense of these words ; good in disposition, as well as in act ; good, not 
to a few, but to all ; good to every individual, as well as to the general 
system. 

YV o believe, too, that God is just ; but we never forget, that his justice 
is the justice of a good being, dwelling in the same mind, and acting in 
harmony, with perfect benevolence. By this attribute, we understand 
God’s infinite regard to virtue or moral worth, expressed in a moral 
government ; that is, in giving excellent and equitable laws, and in 
conferring such rewards, and inflicting such punishments, as are best 
fitted to secure their observance. God’s justice has for its end the 
liighest virtue of the creation, and it punishes for this end alone, and 
thus it coincides with benevolence ; for virtue and happiness, though not 
the same, are inseparably conjoined. 

God’s justice thus viewed, appears to us to be in perfect harmony 
with his mercy. According to the prevalent systems of theology, those 
attributes are so discordant and jarring, that to reconcile them is the 
hardest task, and the most wonderful achievement of infinite wisdom. 
To us they seen), to be intimate friends, always at peace, breathing the 
same spirit, and seeking the same end. By God’s mercy, we understand 
not a blind instinctive compassion, which forgives without reflection, 
and without regard to the interests of virtue. This we acknowledge, 
would be incompatible with justice, and also with enlightened benevolence, 
God’s mercy, as we understand it, desires strongly the happiness of the 
guilty, but only through their penitence. It has a regard to character 
as truly as his justice. It defers punishment, and suffers long, that the 
sinner may return to his duty, but leaves the impenitent and unyielding, 
to tho fearful retribution threatened in God’s Word. 

To give our views of God in one word, we believe ifi his Parental 
character. We ascribe to him, not only the name, but the dispositions 
and principles of a father. We believe that he has a father’s concern 
vol. ii. 2 K 
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for liis creatures, a father’s desire for their improvement, a father’s 
equity in proportioning his commands to their powers, a father’s joy in 
their progress, a father’s readiness to receive the penitent, and a father’s 
justice for the incorrigible. We look upon this world as a place of 
education, in which ho is training men by prosperity and adversity, by 
aids and obstructions, by conflicts of reason and passions, by motives 
to duty and tomptations to sin, by a various discipline suited to freo and 
moral beings, for union with himself, and for a sublime and ever-growing 
virtue in heaven. 

Now, we object to the systems of religion, which prevail among us, 
that they arc adverse, in a greater or less degree, to these purifying, 
comforting, and honourable views of God; that they take froifi us our 
Father in heaven, and substitute for him a being, whom we cannot love 
if we would, and whom we ought not to love if we could. Wo object 
particularly on this ground, to that system, which arrogates to itself 
the name of Orthodoxy, dnd which is now industriously propagated 
througli our country. This system, indeed, takes various shapes, but 
in all, it casts dishonour on the Creator. According to its old and 
genuine form, it teaches, that God brings us into life wholly depraved, 
so that under the innocent features of our childhood, is hidden a nature 
averse to all good, and propense to all evil, — a nature which exposes us 
to God’s displeasure and wrath, even before we have acquired power to 
understand our duties, or to reflect upon our actions. According to a 
more modern exposition, it teaches, that we came from the hands of our 
Maker with such a constitution, and are placed under such influences and 
circumstances, as to render certain and infallible the total depravity of 
every human being, from the first moment of his moral agency ; and it 
also teaches, that the offence of the child, who brings into life this 
ceaseless tendency to unmingled crime, exposes him to the sentence of 
everlasting damnation. Now, according to the plainest principles of 
morality we maintain, that a natural constitution of the mind, unfailingly 
disposing it to evil and to evil alone, would absolve it from guilt ; that to 
give existence under this condition would argue unspeakable cruelty ; 
and that to punish the sin of this unhappily constituted child with endless 
ruin, would he a wrong unparalleled by the most merciless despotism. 

This sytem also teaches, that God selects from this corrupt mass a 
number to be saved, and plucks them, by a special influence, from the 
common ruin ; that the rest of mankind, though left without that special 
grace which their conversion requires, are commanded to repent under 
penalty of aggravated woe ; and that t forgiveness is promised them, on 
terms which their very constitution infallibly disposes them to reject, 
and in rejecting which they awfully enhance the punishments of hell. 
These proffers of forgiveness and. exhortations of amendment, to beings 
bom uuder a blighting curse, fill our minds with a horror which we want 
words to express. ■ 

That this religious system does not produce all the effects on character, 
which might be anticipated, we most joyfully admit. It is often, very 
often, counteracted by nature, conscience, common sense, by the general 
strain of Scripture, by the mild example and precepts of Christ, and by 
the many positive declarations of God’s universal kindness and perfect 
equity. But still we think that we see its unhappy influence. It tends 
to discourage the timid, to give excuses to the bad, to feed the vanity 
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of the fanatical, and to offer shelter to the bad feelings of the malignant. 
By shocking, as it does, the fundamental principles of morality, and 
by exhibiting a severe and partial Deity, it tenets strongly to pervert 
the moral faculty, to form a gloomy, forbidding, and servile religion, 
and to lead men to substitute censoriousness, bitterness, and persecution, 
for a tender and impartial charity. We think, too, that this system, 
which begins with degrading human nature, may be expected to end 
in pride ; for pride grows out of a consciousness of high distinction, 
however obtained, and no distinction is so great as that which is made 
between the elected and abandoned of God. 

The false and dishonourable views of God, which have now been 
stated, we feel ourselves bound to resist unceasingly. Other errors we 
can pass over with comparative indifference. But we ask our opponents 
to leave to us a God, worthy of our love and trust, in whom our moral 
sentiments may delight, in whom our weaknesses and sorrows may 
find refuge. We cling to the Divine perfections. We meet them 
everywhere in creation, we read them in the Scriptures, we sco a lovely 
image of them in Jesus Christ ; and gratitude, love, and veneration, call 
on us to assert them. Reproached, as we often are, by men, it is our 
consolation and happiness, that one of our chief offences is the zeal 
with which wo vindicate the dishonoured goodness and rectitude of God. 

4. Having thus spoken of the unity of God ; of the unity of Jesus, 
and his inferiority to God ; and of the perfections of the Divine character ; 
I now proceed to give our views of the mediation of Christ, and of the 
purposes of his mission. With regard to the great object which Jesus 
came to accomplish, there seems to be no possibility of mistake. We 
believe, that he was sent by the Father to effect a moral, or spiritual 
deliverance of mankind; that is, to rescue men from sin and its 
consequencos, and to bring them to a state of everlasting purity and 
happiness. We believe, too, that he accomplishes this sublime purpose 
by a variety of methods ; by his instructions respecting God’s unity, 
parental character, and moral government, which are admirably fitted 
to reclaim the world from idolatry and impiety, to the knowledge, love, 
and obedience of the Creator ; by his promises of pardon to the penitent, 
and of divine assistance to those who labour for progress m moral 
excellence ; by the light which he has thrown on the path of duty ; by 
his own spotless example, in which the loveliness and sublimity of virtuo 
shine forth to warm and quicken, as well as guide us to perfection ; by 
his threatenings against incorrigible guilt ; by his glorious discoveries 
of immortality ; by his sufferings and death ; by that signal event, the 
resurrection, which powerfully bore witness to his divino mission, and 
brought down to men’s senses a future life ; by his continual intercession, 
which obtains for us spiritual aid aud blessings ; and by the power with 
which he is invested of raising the dead, judging the world, and 
conferring the everlasting rewards promised to the faithful. 

Wo have no desire to conceal the fact, that a difference of opinion 
exists among us, in regard to an interesting part of Christ’s mediation ; 
I mean, in regard to the precise influence of his death on our forgive- 
ness. Many suppose, that this event contributes to our pardon, as it 
was a principal means of confirming his religion, and of giving it a 

C ower over the mind ; in other words, that 1 it procures forgiveness by 
fading to that repentance and virtue, which is the great and only con- 
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dition on which forgiveness is bestowed. Many of us are dissatisfied 
with this explanation, and think that the Scriptures ascribe the remis- 
sion of sins to Christ’s death, with an emphasis so peculiar, that we 
ought to consider this event as having a special influence ‘in removing 
punishment, though the Scriptures may not reveal the way in which it 
contributes to this end. 

Whilst, however, we differ in explaining the connexion between 
Christ's death and human forgiveness, a connexion which we all grate- 
fully acknowledge, we agree in rejecting many sentiments which prevail 
in regard to his mediation. The idea, which is conveyed to common 
minds by the popular system, that Christ’s death has an influence in 
making God placable, or merciful, in awakening his kindness towards 
men, wo reject with strong disapprobation. We are happy to find, that 
this very dishonourable notion is disowned by intelligent Christians of 
that class from which we differ. We recollect, however, that not long 
ago, it was common to hear of Christ, as having died to appease God’s 
wrath, and to pay the debt of sinners to his inflexible justice; and we 
have a strong persuasion, that the language of popular religious books, 
and the common mode of stating the doctrine of Christ’s mediation, still 
communicate very degrading views of God’s character. They give to 
multitudes the impression, that the death of Jesus produces a change 
in the mind of God towards man, and that in this its efficacy chiefly 
consists. No error seems to us more pernicious. We can endure no 
shade over the pure goodness of God. We earnestly maintain, that 
Jesus, instead of calling forth in any way or degree, tlio mercy of the 
Father, was sent by that mercy to bo our Saviour ; that he is nothing 
to the human race, but what he is by God’s appointment; that he com- 
municates nothing but what God empowers him to bestow ; that our 
Father in heaven is originally, essentially, and eternally placable, and 
disposed to forgive ; and that his unborrowed* underived, and unchange- 
able love, is the only fountain of what flows to us through his Son. We 
conceive, that Jesus is dishonoured, not glorified, by ascribing to him 
an influence, which clouds the splendour of Divine benevolence. 

Wo farther agree in rejecting, as unscriptural and absurd, the expla- 
nation given by the popular system, of tho manner in which Christ’s 
death procures forgiveness for men. This system used to teach as its 
fundamental principle, that man having sinned against an infinite Being, 
has contracted infinite guilt, and is consequently exposed to an infinite 
penalty. We believe, however, that this reasoning, if reasoning it may 
be called, which overlooks tho obvious maxim, that the guilt of a being 
must be proportioned to his nature and powers, has fallen into disuse. 
Still the system teaches, that sin, of whatever degree, exposes to endless 
punishment, and that the whole human race, being infallibly involved 
by their nature in sin, owe this awful penalty to the justice of their 
Creator. It teaches, that this penalty cannot be remitted, in consist- 
ency with the honour of the divine law, unless a substitute be found to 
endure it or to suffer an equivalent. It also teaches, that, from the 
nature of tho case, no substitute is adequate to this work, save the infi- 
nite God himself; and accordingly, God, in his second person, took on 
him human nature, that be might pay to his own justice the debt of 
punishment incurred by men, and might thus reconcile forgiveness with 
the claims and threatenings of his law. Such is the prevalent system. 
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Now, to us, this doctrine seems to carry on its front, strong marks of 
absurdity, and we maintain that Christianity ought not to be encum- 
bered with it, unless it be laid down in the New Testament fully and 
expressly. We ask our adversaries, then, to point to some plain pas- 
sages where it is taught. We ask for one text, in which we are told 
that God took human nature, that he might make an infinite satisfac- 
tion to his own justice ; for one text, which tells us, that, human guilt 
requires an infinite substitute ; that Christ’s sufferings owe their effi- 
cacy to tlicir being borne by an infinite being; or that his divine 
nature gives infinite value to the sufferings of the human. Not one 
word of this description can we find in the Scriptures ; not a text, which 
even hints at these strange doctrines. They are altogether, we believe, 
the fictions of theologians. Christianity is m no degree responsible for 
them. We are astonished at their prevalence. What can be plainer, 
than that God cannot, in any sense, be ^ sufferer, or bear a penalty in 
the room of his creatures ? How dishonourable to him is the supposi- 
tion, that his justice is now so severe, as to exact infinite punishment 
for the sins of frail and feeble men, and now so easy and yielding, as to 
accept the limited pains of Christ’s human soul, as a full equivalent for 
the endless woes due from the world? How plain is it also, according 
to this doctrine, that God, instead of being plenteous in forgiveness, 
never forgives ; for it seems absurd to speak of men as forgiven, when 
their wli<3e punishment, or an equivalent to it, is borne by a substitute? 
A scheme more fitted to obscure the brightness of Christianity and tho 
mercy of God, or less suitod to give comfort to a guilty and troubled 
mind, could not, we think, be easily framed. 

We believe, too, that this system is unfavourable to the character. 
It naturally leads men to think, that Christ came to chango God’s mind, 
rather than their own ; that the highest object of his mission, was to 
avert punishment, rather than to communicate holiness ; and that a 
large part of religion consists in disparaging good works and human 
virtue, for the purpose of magnifying the value of Christ’s vicarious 
sufferings. In this way, a sense of the infinite importance and indis- 
pensable necessity of personal improvement is weakened, and high 
sounding praises of Christ’s cross seem often to be substituted for obe- 
dience to his precepts. For ourselves, we have not so learned Jesus. 
Whilst we gratefully acknowledge, that he come to rescue us from 
punishment, we believo, that he was sent on a still nobler errand, namely, 
to deliver us from sin itself, and to form us to a sublime and heavenly 
virtue. We regard him as a Saviour, chiefly as lie is the light, 
physician, and guide of the dark, diseased, and wandering mind. No 
influence in the universe seems to us so glorious, as that over the 
character; and no redemption so worthy of thankfulness, as the 
restoration of the soul to purity. Without this, pardon, were it possi- 
ble, would be of little value. Why pluck the sinner from hell, if a hell 
bo left to burn in his own breast? Why raise him to heaven, if he 
remain a stranger to its sanctity and love? With these impressions, 
we are accustomed to value the Gospel chiefly as it abounds in effectual 
aids, motives, excitements to a generous and divine virtue. In this vir- 
tue, as in a common centre, we see all its doctrines, precepts, promises 
meet; and we believe, that faith in this religion is of no worth, and 
contributes nothing to salvation, any farther than as it uses these doc- 
trines, precepts, promises, and the whole life, character, sufferings, and 
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triumphs of Jesus, as the means of purifying the mind, of changing it 
into the likeness of his celestial excellence. 

5. Having thus stated our views of the highest object of Christ’s 
mission, that it is the recovery of men to virtue, or holiness, I shall 
now, in the last place, give our views of the nature of Christian virtue, 
or true holiness. We believe that all virtue has its foundation in the 
moral nature of man, that is, in conscience, or his sense of duty, and 
in the power of forming his temper and life according to conscience. 
We believe that these moral faculties are the grounds of responsibility, 
and the highest distinctions of human nature, and that no act is 
praiseworthy, any farther than it springs from their exertion. We 
believe, that no dispositions infused into us without our own moral 
activity, are of the nature of virtue, and therefore, we reject the doctrino 
of irresistible divine influence on tho human mind, moulding it into 
goodness, as marble is hewn into a statue. Such goodness, if this 
word may be used, would not bo the object of moral approbation, any 
more than tho instinctive affections of inferior animals, or tho 
constitutional amiableness of human beings. 

By these romarks, we do not mean to dony the importance of God’s 
aid or Spirit ; but by his Spirit, we mean a moral, illuminating, and 
persuasive influence, not physical, not compulsory, not involving a 
necessity of virtue. We object, strongly, to the idea of many Christians 
respecting man’s impotence and God’s irresistible agency on the heart, 
believing that they subvert our responsibility and the laws of our moral 
nature, that they make men machines, that they cast on God the blame 
of all evil deeds, that they discourage good minds, and inflate the 
fanatical with wild conceits of immediate and sensible inspiration. 

Among the virtues, we give the first place to the love of God. We 
believe, that this principle is the true end and happiness of our being, 
that we were made for union with our Creator, that his infinite perfection 
is the only sufficient object and true resting-place for the insatiable 
desires and unlimited capacities of the human mind, and that without 
him, our noblest sentiments, admiration, veneration, hope, and love, 
would wither and decay. We believe, too, that the love of God is not 
only osseutial to happiness, but to the strength and perfection of all 
the virtues ; that conscience, without the sanction of God’s authority 
and retributive justice, would be a weak director; that benevolence, 
unless nourished by communion with his goodness, and encouraged by 
his smile, could not thrive amidst the selfishness and thanklossness of 
the world ; and that self-government, without a sense of the divine 
inspection, would hardly extend beyond an outward and partial purity. 
God, as he is essentially, goodness, holiness, justice, and virtue, so he is 
the life, motive, and sustainer of virtue in the human soul. 

But whilst we earnestly inculcate tho love of God, we believe that 
great care is necessary to distinguish it from counterfeits. We think 
that much which is called piety is worthless. Many have fallen into 
the error, that there can be no excess in feelings which have God for 
their object; and, distrusting as coldness that self-possession, without 
which virtue and devotion lose all their dignity, they have abandoned 
themselves to extravagances, which havo brought contempt on piety. 
Most certainly, if the love of God be that which often bears its name, 
the less we have of it the better. If religion bo the shipwreck of 
understanding, we cannot keep too far from it. On this subject, we 
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always speak plainly. We cannot sacrifice our reason to the reputation 
of zeal. We owe it to truth and religion to maintain, that fanaticism, 
partial insanity, sudden impressions, and ungovernable transports, are 
anything rather than piety. 

We conceive, that the true love of God is a moral sentiment, founded 
on a clear perception, and consisting in a high esteem and veneration 
of his moral perfections. Thus, it perfectly coincides, and is in fact 
the same thing, with the love of virtue, rectitude, and goodness. You 
will easily judge, then, what we esteem the surest and only dccisivo 
signs of piety. We lay no stress on strong excitements. We esteem 
him, and him only a pious man, who practically conforms to God's 
moral perfections and government; who shows his delight in God’s 
benevolence, by loving and serving his neighbour; his delight in God’s 
justice, by being resolutely upright; his sense of God's purity, by 
regulating his thoughts, imagination, and desires ; and whose conver- 
sation, business, and domestic life, are swayed by a regard to God’s 
presence and authority. In all things else men may deceive themselves. 
Disordered nerves may give them strange sights, and sounds, and 
impressions. Texts of Scripture may come to them as from Hoaven. 
Their whole souls may be moved, and their confidence in God's favour 
bo undoubting. But in all this there is no religion. , The question is, 
do they love God’s commands, in which his character is fully expressed, 
and give up to these their habits and passions? Without this, ecstasy 
is a mockery. One surrender of desire to God's will, is worth a thousand 
transports. We do not judge of the bent of men’s minds by their 
raptures, any more than we judge of tho natural direction of a tree 
during a storm. We rather suspect loud profession, for we liavo 
observed, that deep feeling is generally noiseless, and least seeks display. 

We would not, by these remarks, be understood as wishing to exclude 
from religion, warmth, and even transport. We honour, and highly 
value true religious sensibility. We believe, that Christianity is 
intended to act powerfully on our whole nature, on the heart as well as 
the understanding and the conscience. We conceive of heaven as a 
state where the love of God will be exalted into an unbounded fervour 
and joy ; and wo desire, in our pilgrimage here, to drink into the spirit 
of that better world. But we think, that religious warmth is only to 
be valued, when it springs naturally from an improved character, when 
it comes unforced, when it is the recompense of obedience, when it is 
tho warmth of a mind which understands God by being like him, and 
when, instead of disordering, it exalts the understanding, invigorates 
conscience, gives a pleasure to common duties, and is seen to exist in 
connexion with cheerfulness, judiciousness, and a reasonable framo of 
mind. When we observe a fervour, called religious, in men wliose 
general character expresses little refinement and elevation, and whose 
piety seems at war with reason, we pay it little respect. We honour 
religion too much to give its sacred name to a feverish, forced, 
fluctuating zeal, which has little power over the life. 

Another important branch of virtue, we believe to be love to Christ. 
The greatness of the work of Jesus, the spirit with which he executed 
it, and the sufferings which he bore for our salvation, we feel £S> be 
strong claims on our gratitude and veneration. We see in nature no 
beauty to be compared with the loveliness of his character, nor do we 
find on earth a benefactor to whom we owe an equal debt. We read 
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hia history with delight, and learn from it the perfection of our nature. 
Wo are particularly touched by liis dentil, which was endured for our 
redemption, and by that strength of charity which triumphed over his 
pains. His resurrection is the foundation of our hope of immortality. 
Ilis intercession gives us boldness to draw nigh to tho throne of grace;, 
and wo look up to heaven with new dosire, when wo think, that if wo 
follow him here, wo shall there see his benignant countenance and 
enjoy his friendship for ever. 

I need not express to you our views on tho subject of tho beuovolont 
virtues. We attach such importance to these, that wo are sometimes 
reproached with exalting them above piety. Wo regard the spirit of 
love, charity, meekness, forgiveness, liberality, and beneficence, as the 
badge and distinction of Christians, as the brightest image we can hear 
of God, as the best proof of piety. On this subject, I need not, and 
cannot enlarge ; but there is one branch of benevolence which I ought 
not to pass over in -silence, because wo think that we conceivo of it more 
highly and justly than many of our brethren. I refer to the duty of 
candour, charitable judgment, especially towards those who differ in 
religious opinion. We think, that in nothing have Christians so widely 
departed from their religion, as in this particular. We read with 
astonishment and horror, the history of the church; and sometimes 
when we look back on the fires of persecution, and on the zoal of 
Christians, in building up walls of separation, and in giving up one 
another to pordition, we feel as if we were reading the records of an 
infernal, rather, than a heavenly kingdom. An enemy to every religion, 
if asked to describe a Christian, would, with some show of reason, 
depict him as an idolater of his own distinguishing opinions, covered 
with badges of party, shutting his eyes on the virtues and his ears on 
tho arguments of his opponents, arrogating all excellenco to his own 
sect, and all saving power to his own creed, sheltering under the name 
of pious zeal the love of domination, the conceit of infallibility, and the 
spirit of intolerance, and trampling on men’s rights under tho pretence 
of saving their souls. 

We can hardly conceive of a plainer obligation on beings of our frail 
and fallible nature, who are instructed in the duty of candid judgment, 
than to abstain from condemning men of apparent conscientiousness 
and sincerity, who are chargeable with no crime but that of differing 
from us in the interpretation of the Scriptures, and differing, too, on 
points of great and acknowledged obscurity. We are astonished at tho 
hardihood of those, who, with Christ’s warnings sounding in their ears, 
take on them the responsibility of making creeds for his church, and 
cast out professors of virtuous lives for imagined errors, for tho guilt of 
thinking for themselves. We know that zeal for truth is the cover for 
this usurpation of Christ’s prerogative ; but we think that zeal for truth, 
as it is called, is very suspicious, except in men, whose capacities and 
advantages, whose patient deliberation, and whose improvements in 
humility, mildness, and candour, give them a right to hope that their 
vie|rs are more just than those of their neighbours. Much of what 
gft&ps for a zeal for truth, we look upon with little respect, for it often 
appears to thrive most luxuriantly where other virtues shoot up thinly 
and feebly ; and we have no gratitude for those reformers, who would 
force upon us a doctrine which has not sweetened their own tempers, 
or made them bettor men than their neighbours. 
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We are accustomed to think much of the difficulties attending religious 
inquiries ; difficulties springing from the slow development of our minds, 
from the power of early impressions, from the state of society, from 
human authority, from the general neglect of the reasoning powers, 
from the want of just principles of criticism and of important helps in 
interpreting Scripture, and from various other causes. We find, that 
on no subject have men, and even good men, engrafted so many strango 
conceits, wild theories, and fictions of fancy, as on religion ; ana remem- 
bering, as wo do, that we ourselves are sharers of the common frailty, 
wc daro not assume infallibility in the treatment of our fellow- Christians, 
or encourage in common Christians, who have little time for investigation, 
the habit of denouncing and contemning other denominations, perhaps 
more enlightened and virtuous than tlieir own. Charity, forbearance, 
a delight m the virtues of different sects, a backwardness to censure and 
condemn, those are virtues, which, however poorly practised by us, we 
admire and recommend; and we would rather' join ourselves to the 
church in which they abound, than to any other communion, however 
elated with the belief of its own orthodoxy, however strict in guarding 
its creed, however burning with zeal against imagined error. 

I have thus given the distinguishing views of those Christians in 
whoso names I have spoken. We have embraced this system, not hastily 
or lightly, hut after much deliberation, and we hold it fast, not merely 
because we believe it to be true, but because we regard it as purifying 
truth, as a doctrine according to godliness, as able to “work mightily ” 
“and to bring forth fruit” in them who believe. That we wish to 
spread it, we have no desire to conceal ; but wo think, that wo wish its 
diffusion, because we regard it as moro friendly to practical piety and 
pure morals than the opposite doctryios, because it gives clearer and 
nobler views of duty, and strongor motives to its performance, because 
it recommends religion at once to the understanding and tlio heart, 
because it asserts the lovely and venerable attributes of God, because 
it tends to restore the benevolent spirit of Jesus to liis divided and 
afflicted church, and because it cuts off every hope of God’s favour, 
except that which springs from practical conformity to the life and 
precepts of Christ. We see nothing in our views to give offence, save 
their purity, and it is their purity, which makes us seek and hope their 
extension through the world. 

My friend and brother, — You are this day to take upon you important 
duties ; to be clothed with an office, which the Sou of God did not 
disdain ; to devote yourself to that religion, which the most liallowed lips 
have preached, and the most precious blood sealed. We trust that you 
will bring to this work a willing mind, a firm purpose, a martyr’s spirit, 
a readiness to toil and suffer for the truth, a devotion of your best 

S owers to the interests of piety and virtue. I have spoken of the 
octrines which you will probably preach ; but I do not mean, that you 
are to give yourself to controversy. You will remember, that good 
practice is the end of preaching, and will labour to make your people 
holy livers, rather than skilful disputants, lie careful, lest the desire 
of defending what you deem truth, and of repelling reproach and 
misrepresentation, turn you aside from your groat business, which is to 
fix in men’s minds, a living conviction of the obligation, sublimity, and 
happiness of Christian virtue. The best way to vindicate your 
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sentiments, is to show, in your preaching and life, their intimate 
connexion with Christian morals, with a high and delicate sense of duty, 
with candour towards your opposers, with inflexible integrity, and with 
an habitual reverence for God. If any light can pierce and scatter the 
clouds of prejudice, it is that of a pure example. My brother, may 
your life preach more loudly than your lips ! Be to this people a pattern 
of all good works, and may your instructions derive authority from a 
well-grounded belief in your hearers, that you speak from the heart, 
that you preach from experience, that the truth which you dispense has 
wrought powerfully in your own heart, that God, and Jesus, and heaven, 
are not merely words on your lips, but most affecting realities to your 
mind, and springs of hope and consolation, and strength, in all your 
trials ! Thus labouring, may you reap abundantly, and have a testimony 
of your faithfulness not only in your own conscience, but in the esteem, 
love, virtues, and improvements of your people. 

To all who hear me, I would say, with the Apostle, Prove all tilings, 
hold fast that which is good. Do not, brethren, shrink from tlio duty 
of searching God’s Word for yourselves, through fear of human censure 
and denunciation. Do not think that you may innocently follow the 
opinions which prevail around you, without investigation, on the ground, 
that Christianity is now so purified from errors, as to need no laborious 
research. There is much reason to believe, that Christianity is at this 
moment dishonoured by gross and cherished corruptions. If you 
remember the darkness which hung over the Gospel for ages ; if you 
consider the impure union, which still subsists in almost every Christian 
country, between the church and the state, and which enlists men’s selfish- 
ness and ambition on the side of established error ; if you recollect in what 
degree the spirit of intolerance hast checked free inquiry, not only before 
but since the Reformation ; you will see that Christianity cannot have 
freed itself from all the human inventions, which disfigured it under the 
Papal tyranny. No. Much stubble is yet to be burned ; much rubbish 
to be removed ; many gaudy decorations, which a false taste has hung 
around Christianity, must be swept away; and the earth-born fogs, 
which have long shrouded it, must be scattered, before this divine fabric 
will rise before us in its native and awful majesty, in its harmonious 
proportions, in its mild and celestial splendours. This glorious 
reformation in the church, we hope, under God’s blessing, from the 
progress of the human intellect, from the moral progress of society, 
from the consequent decline of prejudice and bigotry, and, though last 
not least, from the subversion of human authority in matters of religion, 
from the fall of those hierarchies, and other human institutions, by 
which the minds of individuals are oppressed under the weight of 
numbers, and a Papal dominion is perpetuated in the Protestant church. 
Our earnest prayer to God is, that he will overturn, and overturn, and 
overturn the strongholds of spiritual usurpation, until he shall come 
whose right it is to rule the minds of men; that the conspiracy of 
ages against the liberty of Christians, may be brought to an end ; that 
the servile assent, so long yielded to human creeds, may give place to 
honest and devout inquiry into the Scriptures ; and that Christianity, 
thus purified from error, may put forth its almighty energy, and prove 
itself, by its ennobling influonee on the mind, to be indeed “the power 
of God unto salvation,” 
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Matthew x. 16: Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: bo 
ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.’* 

Tiie communication of moral and religious truth, is tho most important 
office committed to men. The Son of God came into tho world, not to 
legislate for nations, not to command armies, not to sit on the throne 
of universal monarchy; but to teach religion, to establish truth and 
holiness. The highest end of human nature is duty, virtue, piety, 
excellence, moral greatness, spiritual glory; and he who effectually 
labours for these, is taking part with God, in God’s noblest work. The 
Christian ministry, then, which has for its purppse men’s spiritual 
improvement and salvation, and which is entrusted for this end with 
weapons of heavenly temper and power, deserves to be ranked amongst 
God’s most beneficent institutions and men’s most honourable labours. 
The occasion requires that this institution should be our principal 
topic. 

How happy a change has taken place since the words of Christ in the 
text were spoken ! Ministers are no longer sent forth into the midst of 
wolves. Through the labours, sufferings, and triumphs of apostles, 
martyrs, and good and great men in successive ages, Christianity has 
become the professed and honoured religion of the most civilised nations, 
and its preachers are exposed to very different temptations from those 
of savage persecution. Still our text has an application to the present 
time. We see our Saviour commanding his Apostles, to regard m their 
ministry the circumstances of the age in which they lived. Surrounded 
with foes, they were to exercise the wisdom or prudence of which the 
serpent was in ancient times the emblem, and to join with it the inno- 
cence and mildness of the dove. And, in like manner, the Christian 
minister is at all periods to regard tho signs, the distinctive marks and 
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character of the ago to which ho belongs, and must accommodate his 
ministry to its wants and demands. Accordingly, I propose to consider 
some of the leading traits of the present age, and the influence which 
they should have on a Christian teacher. 

I. The state of the world, compared with the past, may bo called 
enlightened, and requires an enlightened ministry. It hardly seems 
necessary to prove, that religion should be dispensed by men who at 
least keep pace with the intellect of the age in which they live. Some 
passages of Scripture however have been wrested to prove, that an 
unlearned ministry is that which God particularly honours. He always 
chooses, wo are told, “tlio foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise.’* But texts of this description are misunderstood, through the 
very ignorance which they are adduced to support. The wise, who are 
spoken of contemptously in the New Testament, were not really en- 
lightened men, but pretenders to wisdom, who substituted dreams of 
imagination and wild hypotheses for sober inquiry into God’s works, 
and who knew comparatively nothing of nature or the human mind. 
The present age has a quite different illumination from that in which 
ancient philosophy prided itself. It is marked by great and obvious 
improvements m the methods of reasoning and inquiry, and by the 
consequent discovery and diffusion of a great mass of physical and moral 
truth, wholly unknown in the time of Christ. Now we affirm, that such 
an age demands an enlightened ministry. We want teachers, who will 
be able to discern and unfold the consistency of revealed religion with 
the new lights which are breaking in from nature ; and who will bo able 
to draw, from all men’s discoveries in the outward world and in their 
own souls, illustrations, analogies, and arguments for Christianity. We 
have reason to believe, that God, the author of nature and revelation, 
has established a harmony between them, and that their beams are 
intended to mingle and shed a joint radiance ; and, consequently, other 
things being equal, that teacher is best fitted to dispense Christianity, 
whose compass of mind enables him to compare what God is teaching 
in his Works and .in his Word, and to prosent the truths of religion 
with those modifications and restraints which other acknowledged truths 
require. Christianity now needs dispensers, who will make history, 
nature, and the improvements of society, tributary to its elucidation 
and support; who will show its adaptation to man as an ever-progros- 
sive being ; who will be able to meet the objections to its truth, which 
will naturally be started in an active, stirring, inquiring age ; and, though 
last not least, who will have enough of mental ana moral courage to 
detect and renounce the errors in the Church, on which such objections 
are generally built. In such an age, a ministry is wanted, which will 
furnish discussions of religious topics, not inferior at least in intelligence 
to those which people are accustomed to read and hear on other subjects. 
Christianity will suffer, if at a time when vigour and acuteness of think- 
ing^are carried into all other departments, the pulpit should send forth 
ogfelag but wild declamation, positive assertion, or dull commonplaces, 
ii^iwmeh even childhood is satiated. Religion must be seen to be 
w* friend and quickener of intellect. It must be exhibited with clear- 
ness of reasoning and variety of illustration ; nor ought it to be deprived 
of the benefits of a pure and felicitous diction, and of rich and glowing 
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imagery, where these gifts fall to the lot of the teacher. It is not 
meant that every minister must be a man of genius ; for genius is one 
of God’s rarest inspirations ; and of all the breathings of genius, perhaps 
the rarest is eloquence. I mean only to say, that the age demands of 
those, who devote themselves to the administration of Christianity, that 
they should feel themselves called upon for the highest cultivation and 
fullest development of the intellectual nature. Instead of thinking, that 
the ministry is a refuge for dulness, and that whoever can escape from 
the plough is fit for God’s spiritual husbandry, we ought to feel that no 
profession demands more enlarged thinking and more various acquisi- 
tions of truth. 

In proportion as society becomes enlightened, talent acquires influ- 
ence. In rude ages, bodily strength is the most honourable distinction, 
and in subsequent times military prowess and skill confer mastery and 
eminence, llut as soeioty advances, mind, thought, becomes the sove- 
reign of tho world ; and accordingly, at the present moment, profound 
and glowing thought, though breathing only from the silent page, exerts 
a kind of omnipotent and omnipresent energy. It crosses oceans and 
spreads through nations ; and at one and the same moment, the concep- 
tions of a single mind are electrifying and kindling multitudes, through 
wider regions than the Roman eagle overshadowed. This agency of 
mind on mind, I repeat it, is the true sovereignty of the world, and kings 
and heroes are becoming impotent by the side of men of deep and fervent 
thought. In such a state of things, religion would wage a very un- 
equal war, if divorced from talent and cultivated intellect, if committed 
to weak and untaught minds. God plainly intends, that it should 
bo advanced by human agency ; and does he not then intend, to sum- 
mon to its aid the mightiest and noblest power with which man is 
gifted? 

Let it not be said, that Christianity has an intrinsic glory, a native 
beauty, which no art or talent of man can heighten ; that Christianity 
is one and the same, by whatever lips it is communicated, and that it 
needs nothing but the most naked exposition of its truths, to accomplish 
its saving purposes. Who does not know, that all truth takes a hue 
and form from the soul through which it passes, that in every mind it 
is invested with peculiar associations, and that, consequently, the same 
truth is quite a different thing, when exhibited by men of different 
habits of thought and feeling? Who does not know, that the sublimest 
doctrines lose in some hands all their grandeur, and the loveliest all 
their attractiveness? Who does not know, how much the diffusion and 
power of any system, whether physical, moral, or political, depend on 
the order according to which it is arranged, on the broad and consistent 
views which arc given of it, on the connections which it is shown to 
hold with other truths, on the analogies by which it is illustrated, 
adorned, and enforced, and though last not least, on the clearness and 
energy of the style in which it is conveyed? “Nothing is needed in 
religion,” some say, “but the naked truth.” But I apprehend that 
there is no such thing as naked truth, at least as far as moral subjects 
are concerned. Truth which relates to God, and duty, and happiness, 
and a future state, is always humanised, if I may so use the word, by 
passing through a human mind ; and when communicated powerfully, 
it always comes to us in drapery thrown round it by the imagination, 
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reason, and moral feelings of the teacher. It comes to us warm arid 
living with the impressions and affections which it has produced in the 
soul from which it issues ; and it ought so to come ; for the highest 
evidence of moral truth is found in the moral principles and feelings of 
our nature, and therefore it fails of its best support, unless it is seen to 
accord with and to act upon these. The evidence of Christianity, which 
operates most universally, is not history nor miracles, but its coiyes- 
pondence to the noblest capacities, deepest wants, and purest aspirations 
of our nature, to the cravings of an immortal spirit ; and when it comes 
to us from a mind, in which it has discovered nothing of this adaptation, 
and has touched none of these springs, it wants one of its chief signa- 
tures of divinity. Christianity is not, then, to be exhibited nakedly. It 
owes much of its power to the mind which communicates it ; and the 
greater the enlargement and development of the mind of which it has 
possessed itself, and from which it flows, the wider and deeper will be 
its action on other souls. * 

It may be said, without censoriousness, tliat the ordinary mode in 
which Christianity has been exhibited in past times, does not suit the 
illumination of the present. * That mode has been too narrow, technical, 
pedantic. Religion has been made a separate business, and a dull, 
unsocial, melancholy business, too, instead of being manifested as a truth 
which bears on and touches everything human ; as a universal spirit, 
which ought to breathe through and modify all our desires and pursuits, 
all our trains of thought and emotion. And this narrow, forbidding 
mode of exhibiting Christianity, is easily explained by its early history. 
Monks shut up in cells; a priesthood cut off by celibacy from the 
sympathies and most interesting relations of life ; and universities enslaved 
to a scholastic logic, and taught to place wisdom in verbal subtilties and 
unintelligible definitions ; these took Christianity into their keeping ; and 
at their chilling touch, this generous religion, so full of life and affection, 
became a dry, frigid, abstract system. Christianity, as it came from their 
hands, and has been transmitted by a majority of Protestant divines, re- 
minds us of the human form, compressed by swathing-bands, until every 
joint is rigid, every movement constrained, and almost all the beauty and 
grace of nature obliterated. Instead of regarding it as a heavenly insti- 
tution, designed to perfect our whole nature, to offer awakening and puri- 
fying objects to the intellect, imagination, and heart, to develop every 
capacity of devout and social feeling, to form a rich, various, gonerous 
virtue, divines have cramped and tortured the Gospel into various systems, 
composed in the main of theological riddles and contradictions ; and this 
religion of love has been made to inculcate a monkish and dark-visaged 
piety, very hostile to the free expansion and full enjoyment of all our 
faculties and social affections. Great improvements indeed in this parti- 
cular are taking place among Christians of almost every denomination 
Religion has been brought from the cell of the monk, and the school 
of the verbal disputant, into life and society ; and its connections with all 
our pursuits and feelings have been made manifest. Still, Christianity, I 
apprehend, is not viewed in sufficiently broad lights to meet the spirit of 
an age, which is tracing connections between all objects of thought and 
branches of knowledge, and which cannot but distrust an alleged revelation, 
in as far as it is seen to want harmonies and affinities with other parts 
of God’s system, and especially with human nature and human life. 
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II. The age in which we live demands not only an enlightened but 
an earnest ministry, for it is an ago of earnestness and excitement. 
Mon feel and think at present with more energy than formerly. There 
is more of interost and fervour. We learn now from experience what 
might have been inferred from the purposes of our Creator, that 
civilization and refinement are not, as has been sometimes thought, 
inconsistent with sensibility; that the intellect may grow without 
exhausting or overshadowing tho heart. The human mind was never 
more in earnest than at the present moment. Tho political revolutions, 
which form such broad features and distinctions of our age, have sprung 
from a new and deep working in the human soul. Men have caught 
glimpses, however indistinct, of the worth, dignity, rights, and great 
interests of their nature ; and a thirst for untried good, and impatience 
of long endured wrongs, have broken out wildly, like the fires of Etna, 
and shaken and convulsed the earth. It is impossible not to discern 
this increased fervour of mind in every department of life. A new 
spirit of improvement is abroad. The imagination can no longer bo 
confined to tho acquisitions of past ages, but is kindling the passions by 
vague but noble ideas of blessings never yet attained. Multitudes, 
unwilling to wait the slow pace of that great innovator, time, aro taking 
tho work of reform into their own hands. Accordingly, tho reverence 
for antiquity and for age-hallowed establishments, 'and the passion for 
change and amelioration, are now arrayed against each other in open 
hostility, and all great questions, affecting human happiness, are debated 
with tho eagerness of party. The character of the age is stamped very 
strongly on its literary productions. Who, that can compare the presen t 
with the past, is not struck with tho bold and earnest spirit of the 
literature of our times. It refuses to waste itself on trifles, or to minister 
to mere gratification. Almost all that is written has now some bearing 
on great interests of human nature. Fiction is no longer a mere 
amusement ; but transcendent genius, accommodating itself to the cha- 
racter of the age, has seized upon this province of literature, and turned 
fiction, from a toy, into a mighty ongme, and, under the light tale, is 
breathing through the community either its reverence for the old or its 
thirst for the new ; communicates the spirit and lessons of history, unfolds 
the operations of religious and civil institutions, and defends or assails 
new theories of education or morals by exhibiting thorn in life and 
action. Tho poetry of the age is equally characteristic. It has a 
deeper and more impressive tone than comes to us from what has been 
called the Augustan ago of English literature. Tho regular, elaborate, 
harmonious strains, which delighted a former generation, are now 
accused, I say not how justly, of playing too much on the surface of 
nature and of the heart. Men want and demand a more thrilling note, 
a poetry which pierces beneath the exterior of life to the depths of the 
soul, and which lays open its mysterious workings, borrowing from 
the whole outward creation fresh images and correspondences, with 
which to illuminate tho secrets of the world within us. So keen 
is this appetite, that extravagances of imagination, and gross viola- 
tions both of taste and moral sentiment, are forgiven, when conjoined 
with what awakens strong emotion ; and unhappily the most stirring is 
the most popular poetry, even though it issue from the desolate soul of 
a misanthrope and a libertine, and exhale poison and death. 
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Now, religion ought to bo dispensed in accommodation to this spirit 
and character of our ago. Men desire excitement, and religion must 
be communicated in a more exciting form. It must be seen not only 
to correspond and to be adapted to the intellect, but to furnish nutriment 
and appeals to the highest and profoundest sentiments of our nature. 
It must not be exhibited in the dry, pedantic divisions of a scholastic 
theology ; nor must it be set forth and tricked out in the light drapery 
of an artificial rhetoric, in prettiness of style, in measured sentences, 
with an insipid floridness, and in the form of elegantly feeble essays. 
No ; it must come from the soul in the language of earnest conviction 
and strong feeling. Men will not now be trifled with. They listen 
impatiently to great subjects treated with apathy. They want a religion 
which will take a strong hold upon them ; and no system, I am sure, 
can now maintain its ground, which wants the power of awakening real 
and deep interest in the soul. It is objected to Unitarian Christianity, 
that it aoes not possess this heart-stirring energy ; and if so, it will, and 
still more, it ought to fall ; for it does not suit the spirit of our times, 
nor the essential and abiding spirit of human nature. Men will prefer 
even a fanaticism which is in earnest, to a pretended rationality, which 
leaves untouched all the great springs of the soul, which never lays a 
quickening hand on our loye and veneration, our awe and fear, our hope 
and joy. 

It is obvious, I think, that the spirit of the age, which demands a 
more exciting administration of Christianity, begins to be understood 
and is responded to by preachers. Those of us, whose memory extends 
back but a little way, can see a revolution taking place in this country. 
“ The repose of the pulpit” has been disturbed. In England, the 
Established Church gives broad symptoms of awaking ; and the slum- 
bering incumbents of a state religion, either roused by sympathy, or 
aware of the necessity of self-defence, are beginning to exhibit the energy 
of the freer and more zealous sects around them. 

In such an age, earnestness should characterise the ministry ; and 
by this I mean, not a louder voice or a more vehement gesture ; I 
mean no tricks of oratory ; but a solemn conviction that religion is a 
great concern, and a solemn purpose that its claims shall be felt by 
others. To suit such an age, a minister must communicate religion, 
not only as a result of reasoning, but as a matter of experience, with 
that inexpressible character of reality, that life and power, which 
accompany truths drawn from a man’s own soul. We ought to speak 
of religion as something which we ourselves know. Its influences, 
struggles, joys, sorrows, triumphs, should be delineated from oar own 
history. xhe life and sensibility which we would spread, should be 
strong in%r own breasts. This is the only genuine, unfailing spring 
of an ttfeffctrtr, , Hen may work themselves for a time into a 

fervour by artifitsfel means ; but the flame is unsteady, “ a crackling of 
thorns*’ on and, after all, it is hard for the most successful 

art to give, eren'&^a tik^, that soul-subduing tone to the voice, that 
air of native feeling to ti#^untenance, mid that raciness and freshness 
to the Conceptions, which come from an experimental conviction of 
joligious truth; and!, accordingly, I would suggest, that the most 
Important part of theological education, even in this enlightened age, 
is not the communication of knowledge, essential as that is, but the 
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conversion and exaltation of religious knowledge, into a living, practical, 
and soul-kindling conviction. Much as the age requires intellectual 
culture in a minister, it requires still more, that his acquisitions of truth 
should be instinct with life and feeling ; that ho should deliver his 
message, not mechanically and 4 4 in the line of his profession,” but with 
the sincerity and earnestness of a man bent on great effects ; that he 
should speak of God, of Christ, of the dignity and loveliness of Christian 
virtue, of heaven and redemption, not as of traditions and historical 
records, about which ho has only read, but as of realities which he 
understands and feels in the very depths of his soul. 

III. The present is an age of free and earnest inquiry on the subject 
of religion, and, consequently, an age in which the extremes of scepticism 
and bigotry, and a multiplicity of sects, and a diversity of interpreta- 
tions of the Sacred Volume, must be expected; and these circumstances 
of the times influence and modify the duties of the ministry. Free 
inquiry cannot exist without generating a degree of scepticism ; and 
against this influence, more disastrous than any error of any sect, a 
minister is bound to erect every barrier. The human mind, by a 
natural reaction, is undoubtedly tending, after its long vassalage, to 
licentious speculation. Men have begun to send keen, searching glances, 
into old institutions, whether of religion, literature, or policy ; and have 
detected so many abuses, that a suspicion of what is old, has in many 
cases taken place of the veneration for antiquity. In such an age, 
Christianity must be subjected to a rigid scrutiny. Church establish- 
ments and state patronage cannot screen it from investigation ; and its 
ministers, far from being called to removo it from the bar of reason, wliero 
God has chosen that it should appear, are only bound to see that its 
claims be fairly and fully made known ; and to this they are solemnly 
bound; and, consequently, it is one of their first duties, to search 
deeply and understand thoroughly tho true foundations and evidences 
on which the religion stands. Now it seems to me, that just in 
proportion as the human mind makes progress, the inward evidences of 
Christianity, the marks of divinity which it wears on its own brow, are 
becoming more and more important. I refer to the evidences which are 
drawn from its excellence, purity, and happy influences; from its 
adaptation to the spiritual Grants, to the weakness and the greatness of 
human nature ; from the Original and unborrowed character, the greatness 
of soul, and the celestial loveliness of its Founder ; from its unbounded 
benevolence, corresponding with the spirit of the universe ; and from its 
views of God’s parental character and purposes, of human duty and 
perfection, and of a future state ; views manifestly tending to tho 
exaltation and perpetual improvement of our nature, yet wholly opposed 
to the character of the age in which they were unfolded. The historical 
and miraculous proofs of Christianity, are indeed essential and iinpreg- 
nable ; but, without superseding these, the inward proofs, of which I 
speak, are becoming more and more necessary, and exert a greater 
power, in proportion as the moral discernment and. sensibilities of men 
aro strengthened and enlarged. And if this be true, then Christianity 
is endangered, and scepticism fortified, by nothing so much as by 
representations of the religion, which sully its native lustre and darken 
its inward signatures of a heavenly origin j and, accordingly, the first 
vol. li. 2L 
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and most solemn duty of its ministers, is, to rescue it from such 
perversions ; to see that it be not condemned for doctrines for which it 
is in no respect responsible ; and to vindicate its character, as eminently 
a rational religion; that is, a religion consistent with itself, with the 
great principles of human nature, with God’s acknowledged attributes, 
and with those indestructible convictions, which spring almost instinct- 
ively from our moral constitution, and which grow stronger and stronger 
as the human mind is developed. A professed revelation, carrying 
contradiction on its front, and wounding those sentiments of justice and 
goodness, which are the highest tests of moral truth, cannot stand ; and 
those who thus exhibit Christianity, however pure their aim, are shaking 
its foundations more deeply than its open and inveterate foes. 

But free inquiry not only generates occasional scepticism, but much 
more a diversity of opinion among the believers of Christianity ; and to 
this tho ministry must have a special adaptation. In such an age, the 
ministry must in jl measure be controversial. In particular, a minister, 
who after serious investigation attaches himself to that class of Christians, 
to which we of this religious society are known to belong, cannot but 
foel that the painful office of conflict with other denominations is laid 
upon him ; for, whilst we deny tho Christian name to none who ac- 
knowledge Jesus as their saviour and Lord, we do deliberately believe, 
that, by many who confess him, his religion is mournfully disfigured. 
We believe, that piety at present is robbed in no small degree of its 
singleness, energy, and happiness, by the multiplication in the church 
of objocts of supreme worship ; by the division of the One God into three 
persons, who sustain different relations to mankind ; and, above all, by 
tho dishonourable views formed of the moral character and administration 
of the Deity. Errors relating to God f seem to us among the most 
pernicious that can grow up among Christians ; for they darken, and, 
in the strong language of Scripture, “turn into blood” the Sun of tho 
Spiritual Universe. Around just views of the Divine Character, all 
truths and all virtues naturally gather ; and although some minds of 
native irrepressible vigour may rise to greatness, in spite of dishonour- 
able conceptions of God, yet as a general rulo, human nature cannot 
spread to its just and full proportions under their appalling, enslaving, 
heart-withering control. We discover very plainly, as we think, in the 
frequent torpor of the conscience and heart in regard to religious 
obligation, the melancholy influences of that system, so prevalent among 
us, which robs our heavenly Father of his parental attributes. Indeed 
it seems impossible for the conscience, under such injurious representa- 
tions of tho Divine character, to discharge intelligently its solemn office 
of enforcing love to God as mail’s highest duty ; and, accordingly, when 
religious excitements take place under this gloomy system, they bear 
the marks of a morbid action, much more than of a healthy, restorative 
process of the moral nature. 

These errors a minister of liberal views of Christianity will feel 
himsolf bound to withstand. But let me not be understood, as if I 
would have the ministry given chiefly to controversy, and would turn 
the pulpit into a battery for the perpetual assault of adverse sects. Oh 
no l Oilier strains tlian those of warfare should predominate in this 
sacrod place. A minister may be faithful to truth, without brandishing 
perpetually the weapons of controversy. Occasional discussions of 
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disputed doctrines, are indeed demanded by tlie zeal with which error 
is maintained. But it becomes the preacher to remember, that there 
is a silent, indirect influence, more sure and powerful than direct assault 
on false opinions. The most effectual method of expelling error, is, 
not to meet it sword in hand, but gradually to instil great truths, with 
which it cannot easily coexist, and by which the mind outgrows it. 
Men who have been recovered from false systems, will generally tell 
you, that the first step of their deliverance, was the admission of some 
principle which seemed not to menace their past opinions, but which 
prepared the mind for the entrance of another and another truth, until 
they were brought, almost without suspecting it, to look on almost every 
doctrine of religion with other eyes, and in another and more generous 
light. The old superstitions about ghosts and dreams were not expelled 
by argument, for hardly a book was written against them ; but men 
gradually outgrew them; and the spectres, which had haunted the 
terror-stricken soul for ages, fled before an improved philosophy, just 
as they were supposed to vanish before the rising sun. And, in the 
same manner, tho errors which disfigure Christianity, and from which 
no creed is free, arc to yield to tho growth of the human mind. Instead 
of spending his strength in tracking and refuting error, let the minister, 
who would serve the cause of truth, labour to gain and diffuse more and 
more enlarged and lofty views of our religion, of its nature, spirit and 
end. Let him labour to separate what is of universal and everlasting 
application, from the local and tho tempoiary ; to penetrate beneath the 
letter, to the spirit ; to detach tho primary, essential, and all-compre- 
hending principles of Christianity from the incrustations, accidental 
associations, and subordinate appendages by which they are often 
obscured ; and to fix and establish these in men’s minds as the standard 
by which more partial views are to be tried. Let him especially set 
forth the great moral purpose of Christianity, always teaching, that 
Christ came to deliver from tho power still more than from tlie 
punishment of sin ; that his more important operation is within us ; 
and that tho highest end of his mission, is the erection of Gods throne 
in tho soul, the inspiration of a fervent filial piety, a piety founded in 
confiding views of God’s parental character, and manifested in a charity 
corresponding to God’s unbounded and ever active love. In addition 
to these efforts, let him strive to communicate the just principles of 
interpreting the Scriptures, that men, reading them more intelligently, 
may read them with new interest, and he will have discharged his chief 
duty in relation to controversy. 

It is an interesting thought, that, through the influences now 
described, a sensible progress is taking place in men’s conceptions of 
Christianity. It is a plain matter of fact, that the hard features of that 
religious system, which has been “received by tradition from our 
fathers,” are greatly softened; and that a necessity is felt by those who 
hold it, of accommodating their representations of it more and more to 
the improved philosophy of the human mind and to tho undeniable 
principles of natural and revealed religion. Unconditional Election is 
seldom heard of among us. The Imputation of Adam’s sin to his 
posterity, is hastening to join the exploded doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
The more revolting representations of man’s state by nature, are 
judiciously kept out of sight; and what is of still greater importance, 
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preaching is incomparably more practical than formerly. And all these 
changes are owing, not to theological controversy so mueh as to the 
general progress of the human mind. This progress is especially 
discernible in diminished importance now ascribed to the outward 
parts of Christianity* Christians, having grown up to understand 
that their religion is a spirit and not a form, are beginning to feel the 
puerility as well as guilt of breaking Christ’s followers into factions, on 
Buch questions as these, How much a Bishop differs from a Presbyter? 
and, How great a quantity of water should be used in baptism? And 
whilst they desire to ascertain the truth in these particulars, they look 
back on the uncharitable heat with which these and similar topics were 
once discussed, with something of the wonder which they feel, on 
recollecting the violence of the Papists during the memorable debate, 
Whether the Virgin Mary were bom with original sin ? It is a consoling 
and delightful thought, that God, who uses Christianity to advance 
civilization and knowledge, makes use of this very advancement to bring 
back Christianity to a purer state, thus binding together and carrying 
forward by mutual action, the cause of knowledge and the cause of 
religion, and strengthening perpetually their blended and blessed 
influences on human nature. 

IV. The age is in many respects a corrupt one, and needs and 
demands in the ministry a spirit of reform. The age, I say, is corrupt ; 
not because I consider it as falling below the purity of past times, but 
because it is obviously and grossly defective, when measured by tho 
Christian standard and by the lights and advantages which it enjoys. 
I know nothing to justify the cry of modern degeneracy, but rather 
incline to tho belief, that here at least the sense of religion was never 
stronger than at present. In comparing different periods as to virtue 
and piety, regard must bo had to difference of circumstances. It would 
argue little wisdom or candour, to expect the same freedom from luxury 
and dissipation in this opulent and nourishing community, as marked 
the first settlement of our country, when the inhabitants, scarcely 
sheltered from the elements, and almost wholly cut off from intercourse 
with the civilized world, could command little more than tho necessaries 
of life ; and yet it is through superficial comparisons in such particulars, 
that the past is often magnified at the expense of the present. I mean 
not to strike a balanco between this age and former ones. I look on 
this age in the light of Christianity, as a minister ought to look upon 
it ; and whilst I see much to cheer and encourage, I see much to make 
a good man mourn, and to stir up Christ’s servants to prayer and toil. 
That our increased comforts, improved arts, and overflowing prosperity, 
are often abused to licentiousness ; that Christianity fe with multitudes 
a mere name and form ; that a practical atheism, which ascribes to 
nature and fortune the gifts and Operations of God; and a practical 
infidelity, which lives and cares and provides only for the present state, 
abound on every side of ns ; that much which is galled morality, springs 
from a prudent balancing of tho passions, am) a discreet regard to 
worldly interests ; that there is an insensibility to God, which, if our 
own hearts were not infected by it, would shock and amaze us ; that 
education, instead of guarding and rearing Hie moral and religious na- 
ture as its supreme care, often betrays and sacrifices it to accomplish- 
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ments and acquisitions which relate only to the present life ; that there 
is a mournful prevalence of dissoluteness among the young, and of intem- 
perance among the poor ; that the very religion of peace is made a 
torch of discord ; ana that the fires of uncharitableness and bigotry, fires 
kindled from hell, often burn op altars consecrated to tho true God ; — 
that such evil exists, who does not know? What Christian can look 
round him and say, that tho state of society corresponds to what men 
may and should be, under the light of the Gospel, and in an age of 
advanced intelligence? As for that man, who, on surveying the world, 
thinks its condition almost as healthy as can be desired or hoped ; who 
secs but a few superficial blots on the general aspect of society ; who 
thinks the ministry establis bed for no higher end, than to perpetuate 
tho present state of morals and religion ; whose heart is never burdened 
and sorrow-smitten by the fearful doom, to which multitudes around 
him are thoughtlessly hastening ; oh, let not that man take on him tho 
care of souls. The physician, who should enter an hospital, to congra- 
tulate his dying patients on their pleasant sensations and rapid conval- 
escence, would be as faithful to his trust as tho minister who sees no 
deep moral maladies around him. No man is fitted to withstand great 
evils with energy, unless he bo impressed by their greatness. No man 
is fitted to enter upon that warfare with moral evil, to which the minis- 
try is set apart, who is not pained and pierced by its extent and woes ; 
who docs not burn to witness and advance a great moral revolution in 
the world. 


Am I told, that “ tho romantic expectations of great changes in 
society will do more harm than good ; that tfie world will move along 
in its present course, let the ministry do what it may ; that wo must 
take the present state as God has made it, and not waste our strength 
in useless lamentation for incurable evils?” I hold this language. 


though it takes the namo of philosophy, to be wholly unwarranted by 
experience and revelation. If there be one striking feature in human 
nature, it is its susceptibleness of improvement ; and who is authorised 
to say, that the limit of Christian improvement is reached ? that whilst 
science and art, intellect and imagination, aro extending their domains, 
the conscience and affections, the moral and religious principles of our 
nature, are incapable of increased power and elevatiou? llavo wo noh 
pledges, in man’s admiration of disinterested, heroic love ; in his power 
of conceiving and thirsting for uriattained heights of excellence ; and in 
tho splendour and sublimity of virtue already manifested in not a few 
who “ shine as lights” in the darkness of past ages, that man was crea- 
ted for perpetual moral and religious progress? True, the minister 
should not yield himself to romantic anticipations ; for disappointment 
may dejectliim. Let him not expect to break in a moment chains of 
habit, which years have rivetted, or to bring back to immediate inti- 
macy with God, souls which have wandered long and far from him. This 
is romance ; but there is something to be dreaded by the minister more 
than this; I mean, that frigid tameness of mind, too common in Chris* 
tian teachers, which confounds the actual and the possible; which 
cannot burst tlio shackles of custom ; which never kindles at the thought 
of great improvements of human nature ; which is satisfied if religion 
receive an outward respect, and never dreams of enthroning it in men’s 
souls ; which looks on tho strongholds of sin with despair ; which utters 
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by rote the solemn and magnificent language of the Gospel, without ex- 
pecting it to 4 4 work mightily ; ” which sees in tho ministry a part of 
the mechanism of society, a useful guardian of public order, but never 
suspects the powers with which it is armed by Christianity. 

Tho ministry is indeed armed with groat powers for great effects. 
The doctrines which Christianity commits to its teachers, are mighty 
engines. Tho perfect character of God ; the tender and solemn attri- 
butes which belong to him as our Father and Judge; his purposes of 
infinite and everlasting mercy towards the human race ; the character 
and history of Christ; his entire, self-immolating devotion to the cause 
of mankind ; his intimate union with his followers ; his sufferings, and 
cross, his resurrection, ascension, and intercession, the promised aids 
of the Holy Spirit ; the immortality of man ; the retributions which 
await the unrepenting, and tho felicities and glories of heaven; — here 
aro truths, able to move the whole soul and to war victoriously with its 
host of passions. Tho teacher, to whom are committed the infinito 
realities of the spiritual world, the sanctions of eternity, 44 tho powers 
of tho life to come,” has instruments to work with, which turn to feeble- 
ness all other means of influence. Thero is not heard on earth a voice 
so powerful, so penetrating as that of an enlightened minister, who, 
under the absorbing influence of these mighty truths, dovotes himself 
a living sacrifice, a whole burnt offering, to tho cause of enlightening 
and saving his fellow-creatures. 

No ; there is no romance in a minister’s proposing, and hoping to 
forward, a great moral resolution on the earth ; for the religion, which 
he is appointed to preach, was intended and is adapted to work deeply 
and widely, and to change the face of society. Christianity was not 
ushered into tho world with such a stupendous preparation ; it was not 
foreshown through so many ages by enraptured prophets; it was not 
proclaimed so joyfully by the songs of angels; ii was not preached by 
such holy lips and sealed by such precious Wood, to be only a pageant, 
a form, a sound, a show. Oh no. It has come from heaven, with hea- 
ven’s life and power, — come to 44 mako all things new,” to make 44 the 
wilderness glad and the desert blossom as the rose,” to break the stony 
heart, to set free the guilt-burdened and earth-bound spirit, and to 
44 present it faultless before God’s glory with exceeding joy.” With 
courage and hope becoming such a religion, let the minister bring to his 
work his concentrated powers of intellect and affection, and God, in 
whose cause he labours, will accompany and crown the labour with an 
almighty blessing. 

My brother, you are now to be set apart to the Christian ministry. 
I bid you welcome to its duties, and implore for you strength to dis- 
charge them, a long and prosperous course, increasing success, and 
everlasting rewards. I also welcome you to the connexion which is 
this day formed between you and myself. I thank God for an associ- 
ate, p whose virtues and endowments I have the promise of personal 
comfort and relief, and, still more, the pledges of usefulness to this 
people. I have lived too long, to expect unmmgled good in this or in 
any relation of life ; nor am I ignorant of the difficulties and trials, 
which are thought to attend the union of different minds and different 
hands in the care of the same church. God grant us that singleness of 
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purpose, that sincere concern for the salvation of our hearers, which 
will make the success of each the happiness of both. I know, for I 
have borne, the anxieties and sufferings which belong to the first years 
of the Christian ministry, and 1 beg you to avail yourself of whatever 
aid my experience can give you. But no human aid can lift every 
burden from your mind ; nor would the truest kindness dcsiro for you 
exemption from the universal lot. May the discipline which awaits you, 
give purity and loftiness to your motives ; givo energy and tenderness 
to your character, and prepare you to minister to the wants of a tempted 
and afflicted world, with that sympathy and wisdom wdiich fellowship in 
suffering can alone bestow. May you grow in grace, and in the spirit 
of the ministry, as you grow in years ; and when the voice which now 
speaks to you shall ccaso to be heard within these walls, may you, my 
brother, be left to enjoy and reward the confidence, to point out the 
path and the perils, to fortify the virtues, to animate the pioty, to 
comfort the sorrows, to save the souls of this much loved people. 

Brethren of this Christian Society! I rejoice in the proof, which this 
day affords, of your desire to secure the administration of Christ's word 
and ordinances to yourselves and your children ; and I congratulate you 
on the prospects which it opens before you. The recollections which 
rush upon my mind, of your sympathy and uninterrupted kindness 
through the vicissitudes of my health and tho frequent suspensions of 
my labours, encourage me to anticipate for my young brother that kind- 
ness and candour, on which tho happiness of a minister so much 
depends. 1 cannot ask for him sincerer attachment, than it has been 
my lot to enjoy. I remember, however, that the reciprocation of kind 
feelings is not tho highest end of the ministry ; and accordingly my 
most earnest desire and prayer to God is, that with a new pastor, ho 
may send you new influences of his spirit, and that, through our joint 
labours, Christianity, being rooted in your understandings and hearts, 
may spring up into a rich harvest of universal goodness. May a more 
earnest concern for salvation, and a thirst for more generous improve- 
ment, be excited in your breasts. May a new life., breathe through tho 
worship of this house, and a new love join the hearts of the worshippers. 
May our ministry produce everlasting fruits ; and on that great day, 
which will summon the teacher and the taught before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, may you, my much loved and respected peoplo, be “our joy 
and crown and may we, when all hearts shall be revealed, be seen to 
have sought your good with unfeigned and disinterested love ! 
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Mark xii. 29, 30: “ And Jesus answered him, The first of all the commandments 
is. Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is one Lord. And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength. This is the first commandment.” 

We have assembled to dedicate this building to the worship of the only 
living and true God, and to the teaching of the religion of his son, 
Jesus Christ. By this act we do not expect to confer on this spot of 
ground and these walls any peculiar sanctity or any mysterious proper- 
ties. Wo do not suppose, that, in consequence of rites now performed, 
the worship offered here will be more acceptable than prayer uttered in 
the closet or breathed from the soul in the midst of business ; or that the 
instructions delivered from this pulpit will be more effectual, than if they 
were uttered in a private dwelling or the open air. By dedication we 
understand only a solemn expression of the purpose for which this build- 
ing is roared, joined with prayer to Him, who alone can crown our enter- 
prise with success, that our design may be accepted and fulfilled. For 
this religious act, we find indeed no precept in the New Testament, and 
on this account some havo scrupled as to its propriety. But we are not 
among those who consider the written Word as a statute-book, by tho 
letter of which every step in life must be governed. We believo, on 
the other hand, that one of the great excellences of Christianity is, that 
it does not deal in minute regulation, but that, having given broad 
views of duty, and enjoined a pure and disinterested spirit, it loaves us 
to apply these rules and express this spirit, according to tho promptings 
of the divine monitor within us, and according to 4 the claims and 
exigences of the ever-varying conditions in which we are placed. 
We believe, too, that revelation is not intended to supersede God s other 
modes of instruction ; that it is not intended to drown, but to make 
more, audible, the voice of nature. New, nature dictates tho propriety 
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of such an act as we are this day assembled to perforin. Nature has 
always taught men, on the completion of an important structure, 
designed for public and lasting good, to solemnise its first appropriation 
to the purpose for which it was reared, by some special service. To us 
there is a sacredness in this moral instinct, in this law written oil the 
heart ; and in listening reverently to God's dictates, however conveyed, 
we doubt not that we shall enjoy his acceptance and blessing. 

I have said, we dedicate this building to the teaching of the Gospel 
of Christ. But in the present state of the Christian church, these words 
are not as definite as they one day will be. This Gospel is variously 
interpreted. It is preached in various forms. Christendom is parcelled 
out into various sects. When, therefore, we see a new house of worship 
reared, the question immediately arises, To what mode of teaching 
Christianity is it to be devoted? I need not tell you, my hearers, that 
this house lias been built by that class of Christians, who are called 
Unitarians, and that the Gospel will here be taught, as interpreted by 
that body of believers. This you all know ; but perhaps all present 
have not attached a very precise meaning to the word, by which our 
particular views of Christianity are designated. Unitariamsm lias been 
made a term of so much reproach, and has been uttered in so many 
tones of alarm, horror, indignation, and scorn, that to many it gives 
only a vague impression of something monstrous, impious, unutterably 
perilous. To such, 1 would say, that this doctrine, which is considered 
by some as the last and most perfect invention of Satan, the consum- 
mation of his blasphemies, the most cunning weapon ever forged in the 
fires of hell, amounts to this — That there is One God, even the Father ; 
and that Jesus Christ is not this One God, but his son and messenger, 
who derived all his powers and glories from the Universal Parent, and 
who came into the world not to claim supreme homage for himself but 
to carry up the soul to his Father as the Only Divine Person, the Only 
Ultimate Object of religious worship. To us, this doctrine seems not 
to have sprung from hell, but to have descended from the throne of 
God, and to invite and attract us thither. To us it seems to come from 
the Scriptures, with a voice loud as the sound of many waters, and as 
articulate and clear as if Jesus, in a bodily form, were pronouncing it 
distinctly in our ears. To this doctrine, and to Christianity interpreted 
in consistency with it, we dedicate this building. 

That we desire to propagate this doctrine, wo do not conceal. Jt is 
a treasure, which wo wish not to confine to ourselves, which we dare 
not lock up in our own breasts. We regard it as given to us for others, 
as well as for ourselves. We should rejoice to spread it through this 
great city, to carry it into every dwelling, and to send it far and wide 
to the remotest settlements of our country. Am I asked, why we wish 
this diffusion? We dare not say, that we are in no degree influenced 
-by sectarian feeling? for we see it raging around us, ana wo should be 
more than men, were we wholly to escape an epidemic passion. We 
do hope, however, that our mam purpose and aim is not sectarian, but 
to promote a purer and nobler piety than now prevails. We are not 
induced to spread our opinions by the mere conviction that they are 
true; for there are many truths, historical, metaphysical, scientific, 
literary, which we have no anxiety to propagate. We regard them as 
the highest, most important* most efficient truths, and therefore 
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demanding a firm testimony, and earnest efforts to make tliem known. 
In thus speaking we do not mean, that we regard our peculiar views as 
essential to salvation. Far from us be this spirit of exclusion, the very 
spirit of antichrist, the worst of all the delusions of Popery and of 
Protestantism. We hold nothing to be essential, but the simple and 
supreme dedication of the mind, heart, and life to God and to his will. 
This inward and practical devotedness to the Supreme Being, we are 
assured, is attained and accepted under all the forms of Christianity. 
We believe, however, that it is favoured by that truth which we 
maintain, as by no other system of faith. We regard Unitarianism as 
peculiarly the friend of inward, living, practical religion. For this 
we value it. For this we would spread it ; and we desire none to 
embrace it, but such as shall seek and derive from it this celestial 
influence. 

This character and property of Unitarian Christianity, its fitness to 
promote true, deep* and living piety, being our chief ground of attach- 
ment to it, and our chief motive for dedicating this house to its 
inculcation, I have thought proper to make this the topic of my 
present discourse. I do not propose to prove the truth of Unitarianism 
by scriptural authorities, for this argument would exceed the limits of 
a sermon, but to show its superior tendency to form an elevated 
religious character. If, however, this position can be sustained I shall 
have contributed no weak argument in support of the truth of our 
viows; for the chief purposo of Christianity undoubtedly is, to 
promote piety, to bring us to God, to fill our souls with that Great 
Being, to make us alive to Him ; and a religious system can carry no 
more authentic mark of a divine original, than its obvious, direct, and 
peculiar adaptation to quicken and raise the mind to its Creator. — In 
speaking thus of Unitarian Christianity as promoting piety, I ought to 
observe, that I use this word in its proper and highest sense. I mean 
not every thing which bears the name of piety, for under this title 
superstition, fanaticism, and formality are walking abroad and claiming 
respect. I moan not an anxious frame of mind, not abject and slavish 
fear, not a dread of hell, not a repetition of forms, not church-going, 
not loud profession, not severe censure of others’ irreligion ; but filial 
love and reverence towards God, habitual gratitude, cheerful trust, 
roady obedience, and, though last not least, an imitation of the ever 
active and unbounded benevolence of the Creator. 

The object of this discourse requires me to speak with great freedom 
of different systems of religion. But let me not be misunderstood. 
Let not the uncharitablencss, which I condemn, be lightly laid to my 
charge. Let it be remembered, that I speak only of systems, not of 
those who embrace them. In setting forth with all simplicity what 
seems to me the good or bad tendencies of doctrines, I have not a 
thought of giving standards or measures by which to estimate the virtue 
or vice of their professors. Nothing would be more unjust, than to 
decide on men’s characters from their peculiarities of faith *, and the 
reason is plain. Such peculiarities are not the only causes which impress 
and determine the mind. Our nature is exposed to innumerable other 
influences. If indeed a man were to know nothing but his creed, were 
to meet with no human beings but those wbo adopt it, were to see no 
example and to hear no conversation, but such, as were formed by it; 
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if his creed were to meet him everywhere, and to exclude every other 
object of thought ; then his character might be expected to answer to it 
with great precision. But our Creator has not shut us up in so narrow 
a school. The mind is exposed to an infinite variety of influences, and 
these are multiplying with the progress of society. Education, friend- 
ship, neighbourhood, public opinion, the state of society, “the genius of 
the place ” where we live, books, events, the pleasures and business of 
life, the outward creation, our physical temperament, and innumerable 
other causes, aro perpetually pouring in upon the soul, thoughts, views, 
and emotions ; and these influences are so complicated, so peculiarly 
combined in the case of every individual, and so modified by the original 
susceptibilities and constitution of every mind, that on no subject is 
there greater uncertainty, than on the formation of character. To 
determine the precise operation of a religious opinion amidst this host of 
influences, surpasses human power. A great truth may bo completely 
neutralised by the countless impressions and excitements, which the 
mind receives from other sources ; and so a great error may be disarmed 
of much of its power, by the superior energy of other and better views, 
of early habits, and of virtuous examples. Nothing is more common 
than to see a doctrine believed without swaying the will. Its efficacy 
depends, not on the assent of the intellect, but on the place which it 
occupies in the thoughts, on the distinctness and vividness with which 
it is conceived, on its association with our common ideas, on its 
frequency of recurrence, and on its command of tho attention, without 
which it has no life. Accordingly, pernicious opinions are not seldom 
held by men of the most illustrious virtue. F mean not, then, in 
commending or condemning systems, to pass sentence oil their profes- 
sors. I know the power of the mind to select from a multifarious 
system, for its habitual use, those features or principles which aro 
generous, pure, and ennobling, and by these, to sustain its spiritual 
life amidst the nominal profession of many errors. I know that a creed 
is one thing, as written in a book, and another as it exists in the minds 
of its advocates. In the book, all the doctrines appear in equally strong 
and legible lines. In tho mind, many are faintly traced and seldom 
recurred to, whilst others are inscribed as with sunbeams, and are the 
chosen, constant lights of the soul. Hence, in good men of opposing 
denominations, a real agreement may subsist as to their vital principles 
of faith ; and amidst the division of tongues, there may be unity of soul, 
and the same internal worship of God. By these remarks, I do not 
mean that error is not evil, or that it bears no pernicious fruit. Its 
tendencies are always bad. But I mean, that these tendencies exert 
themselves amidst so many counteracting influences ; and that injurious 
opinions so often lie dead, through the want of mixture with the common 
thoughts, through the mind’s not absorbing them, and changing them 
into its own substance ; that the highest respect may, and ought to be 
cherished for men, in whose creed we find much to disapprove. In this 
discourse I shall speak freely, and some may say severely, of Trimta- 
rianism ; but I love and honour not a few of its advocates ; and in 
opposing what I deem their error, I would on no account detract from 
their worth. After these remarks, I hope that the language of earnest 
discussion and strong conviction will not be construed into the want of 
that charity, which I acknowledge as the first grace of our religion. 
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1 now proceed to illustrato and prove the superiority of Unitarian 
Christianity, as a means of promoting a deep and noble piety. 

I. Unitarianism is a system most favourable to piety, because it 
presents to the mind One, and only one, Infinite Person, to whom 
supreme homage is to be paid. It does not weaken tho energy of 
religious sentiment by dividing it among various objects. It collects 
and concentrates the soul on One Father, of unbounded, undivided, 
unrivalled glory. To Ilim it teaches the mind to rise through all 
beings. Around Him it gathers all the splendours of the universe. 
To llim it teaches us to ascribe whatever good wo receive or behold, 
the beauty and magificence of nature, the liberal gifts of Providence, 
tho capacities of the soul, the bonds of society, and especially the 
riches of grace and redemption, the mission, and powers, and beneficent 
influences of Jesus Christ. All happiness it traces up to tho Father, 
as the sole source ; and the mind which these views have penetrated, 
through this intimate association of everything exciting and exalting in 
the universe, with One Infinite Parent, can and does offer itself up to 
him with the intensest and profoundest love, of which human nature 
is susceptible. The Trinitarian indeed professes to bolieve in one God 
and means to hold fast this truth. But three persons, having distinctive 
qualities and relations, of whom one is sent and another the sender, 
one is given and another the giver, of whomono in tercedes and another 
hears the intercession, of whom one takes flesh and another never 
becomes incarnate — three persons, thus discriminated, are as truly 
three objects of the mind, as if they were acknowledged to be separate 
divinities ; and from fhe principles of our nature, they cannot act on 
the mind as deeply and powerfully as One Infinite Person, to whose 
sole goodness all happiness is ascribed. To multiply infinite objects for 
the lioart, is to distract it. To scatter the attention among three equal 
persons, is to impair tho power of each. The more strict and absolute 
tho unity of God, the more easily and intimately all the impressions 
and emotions of piety flow togother, and aro condensed into one glowing 
thought, one thrilling love. No language can express tho absorbing 
energy of the thought of one Infinite Father. When vitally implanted 
in the soul, it grows and gains strength for ever. It enriches itself by 
every now viow of God’s word and works; gathers tribute from all 
regions and all ages ; aud attracts into itself all the rays of beauty, glory, 
and joy, in tho material and spiritual creation. 

My hearers, as you would feel tho full influence of God upon your 
souls, guard sacredly, keep unobscurod and unsullied, that fundamental 
and glorious truth, that there is One, and only One Almighty Agent in 
the universe, One Infinite Father. Let this truth c^wcll in me in its 
uncorrupted simplicity, and I have the spring and nutriment of an 
ever-growing piety. I have an object for my mind towards which all 
tilings bear me. I know whither to go in all trial, whom to bless in all 
joy, whom to adore in all 1 behold. But let three persons claim from 
me supreme homage, and claim it on different grounds, one for sending 
and another for coming to my relief, and I am divided, distracted, 
perplexed. My frail intellect is overborne. Instead of One Father, on 
whose arm I can restjWy mind is tom from object to object, and I 
tremble, lest, among so many claimants of supreme love, I should 
withhold from one or another his due. 
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II. Ilnitariatiism is the system most favourable to piety, because it 
holds forth and preserves inviolate the spirituality of God. “ God is 
a spirit, and they that worship him must worship* him in spirit and in 
truth.’* It is of great importance to the progress and elevation of the 
religious principle, that wo should refine more and more our conceptions 
of God ; that we should separate from him all material properties, and 
whatever is limited or imperfect in our own nature ; that we should 
regard him as a pure intelligence, an unmixed and Infinite Mind. 
When it pleased God to select the Jewish people and place them under 
miraculous interpositions, ono of the first precepts given them was, 
that they should not represent God under any bodily form, any graven 
image, or the likeness of any creature. Next came Christianity, which 
had this for ono of its great objects, to render religion still more spiritual, 
by abolishing the ceremonial and outward worship of former times, and 
by discarding those grosser modes of describing God, through which 
the ancient prophets had sought to impress an unrefined people. 

Now, Umtananism concurs with this sublime moral purpose of God. 
It asserts his spirituality. It approaches him under no bodily form, 
but as a pure spirit, as the infinite and universal Mind. On the other 
hand, it is the direct influence of Trinitarianism to materialise men’s 
conceptions of God ; and, in truth, this system is a relapse into tho error 
of tho rudest and earliest ages, into the worship -of a corporeal God. 
Its leading feature is, the doctrine of a God clothed with a body and 
acting and speaking through a material frame, — of the Infinite Divinity 
dying on a cross ; a doctrine, which in earthlincss reminds us of the 
mythology of the rudest pagans, and which a pious Jew, in tho twilight 
of tho Mosaic religion, would have shrunk from with horror. It seems 
to me no small objection to the Trinity, that it supposes God to take 
a body in the later and more improved ages of the world, when it is 
plain, that such a manifestation, if needed at all, was peculiarly required 
in the infancy of the race. The effect of such a system in debasing tho 
idea of God, m associating with the Divinity human passions and infir- 
mities, is too obvious to need much elucidation. On the supposition that 
the second person of the Trinity became incarnate, God may be said 
to be a material being, on the same general ground on which this is 
affirmed of man ; for man is material only by the union of the mind with 
the body ; and the very meaning of incarnation is, that God took a body, 
through which he acted and spoke, as the human soul operates through 
its corporeal Organs. Every bodily affection may thus bo ascii bed to 
God. Accordingly the Trinitarian, in his most solemn act of adoration, 
is heard to pray in these appalling words: “ Good Lord, deliver us; by 
the mystery of thy holy incarnation, by thy holy nativity and circum- 
cision, by thy baptism, fasting, and temptation, by tliine agony and 
bloody sweat, by tliy cross and passion, good Lord, deliver us.” Now 
I ask you to judge, from the principles of human nature, whether to 
worshippers, who adore their God for his wounds and tears, his agony, 
and blood, and sweat, the ideas of corporeal existence and human suf- 
fering will not predominate over the conceptions of a purely spiritual 
essence ; whether the mind, in clinging to the man, will not lose 
tho God; whether a surer method for depressing and adulterating 
iiic pure thought of the Divinity could have been devised. That the 
Trinitarian is unconscious of this influence of his faith, I know, nor do 
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I charge it on him as a crime. Still it exists, and cannot be too much 
deplored. 

The Roman Catholics, true to human nature and their creed, have 
sought, by painting and statuary, to bring their imagined God before 
their eyes ; and have thus obtained almost as vivid impressions of him, 
as if they had lived with him on the earth. The Protestant condemns 
them for using these similitudes and representations in their worship ; 
but if a Trinitarian, ho does so to his own condemnation. For if, as 
he believes, it was once a duty to bow in adoration before the living body 
of his incarnate God, what possible guilt can thoro be in worshipping 
before the pictured or sculptured memorial of the same being ? Christ’s 
body may as truly be represented by the artist, as any other human 
form ; and its image may be used as effectually and properly, as that of 
an ancient sage or hero, to recall him with vividness to the mind. — Js 
it said, that God has expressly forbidden the use of images in our wor- 
ship? But why was that prohibition laid on tho Jews? For this 
express reason, that God had not presented himself to them in any form, 
which admitted of representation. Hear the language of Moses : “ Take 
good heed lest ye make you a graven image, for ye saw no manner of 
similitude on tho day that the Lord spake unto you in llorcb out of the 
midst of tho fire.”* If, since that period, God has taken a body, then 
the reason of the prohibition has ceased ; and if ho took a body, among 
other purposes, that he might assist the weakness of the intellect, which 
needs a material form, then a statue, which lends so great an aid to 
the conception of an absent friend, is not only justified, but seems to bo 
required. 

This materialising and embodying of the Supreme Being, which is 
the essence of Trinitarianism, cannot but be adverse to a growing and 
exalted piety. Human and divine properties, being confounded in ono 
being, lose tlicir distinctness. The splendours of the Godhead are 
dimmed. The worshippers of an incarnate Deity, through the frailty 
of their nature, are strongly tempted to fasten chiefly on his human attri- 
butes , and their devotion, instead of rising to the Infinite God, and 
taking the peculiar character which infinity inspires, becomes rather a 
human affection, borrowing much of its fervour from the ideas of suf- 
fering, blood, and death. It is indeed possible, that this God-man (to 
uso the strange phraseology of Trinitarians) may excite the mind more 
easily, than a purely spiritual divinity ; just as a tragedy, addressed to 
the eye and ear, will interest the multitude more than the contempla- 
tion of the most exalted character. But the emotions, which are the 
most easily roused, are not tho profoundest or most enduring. This 
human love, inspired by a human God, though at first, more fervid, 
cannot grow and spread through the soul, like the reverential attach- 
ment, which an Infinite, spiritual Father awakens. Refined conceptions 
of God, though more slowly attained, have a more quickening and all- 
pervading energy, and admit of perpetual accessions of brightness, life, 
and strength, 

True, we shall be told, that Trinitarianism has converted only ono 
of its three persons into a human Deity, and that the other two remain 

* Deut. iv. 15, 16. — The arrangement of the text is a little changed, to put the 
reader immediately in possession of the meaning. 
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purely spiritual beings. But who does not know, that man will attach 
himself most strongly to that God who has become a man? Is not this 
even a duty, if the Divinity has taken a body to place himself within 
the reach of human comprehension and sympathy? That tho Trini- 
tarian’s views of the Divinity will be coloured more by his visible, tan- 
gible, corporeal God, than by those persons of the Trinity, who remain 
comparatively hidden in their invisible and spiritual essence is so ac- 
cordant with the principles of our nature, as to need no laboured proof. 

My friends, hold fast the doctrine of a purely spiritual Divinity. It 
is one of the great supports- and instruments of a vital piety. 
It brings God near, as no other doctrine can. Ono of tho leading 
purposes of Christianity, is to give us an ever-growing sense of 
God’s immediate presence, a consciousness of him in our souls. Now, 
just as far as corporeal or limited attributes enter into our conception 
of him, wo remove him from us. He becomes an outward, distant 
boing, instead of being viewed and felt as dwelling in the soul itself. It 
is an unspeakable benefit of tho doctrine of a purely spiritual God, that 
ho can bo regarded as inhabiting, filling our spiritual nature ; and 
through this union with our minds, he can and docs become the 
object of an intimacy and friendship, such as no embodied being can 
call forth. 

III. Unitarianism is the system most favourable to piety, because 
it presents a distinct and intelligible object of worship, a being, whoso 
nature, whilst inexpressibly sublime, is yet simple and suited to human 
apprehension. An infinite Father is tho most exalted of all conceptions, 
and yet the least perplexing. It involves no incongruous ideas. It is 
illustrated by analogies from our own nature. It coincides with that 
fundamental law of the intellect, through which we demand a cause 
proportioned to effects. It is also as interesting as it is rational ; so 
that it is peculiarly congenial with the improved mind. The sublime 
simplicity of God, as lie is taught in Unitarianism, by relieving tho 
understanding from perplexity, and by placing him within tho reach of 
thought and affection, gives him peculiar power over the soul. Tririi- 
tarianism, on the other hand, is a riddle. Men call it a mystery ; but 
it is mysterious, not like tho great truths of religion, by its vastness and 
grandeur, but by the irrceoncileablo idea which it involves. One God, 
consisting of three persons or agents, is so strange a being, so unliko 
our own minds, and all others with which we hold intercourse ; is so 
misty, so incongruous, so contradictory, that he cannot be apprehended 
with that distinctness and that feeling of reality, which belong to tho 
opposite system. Such a heterogeneous being, who is at the same 
moment one and many ; who includes in his own nature tho relations of 
Father and Son, or, in other words, is Father and Son to himself; who, 
in one of his persons, is at tho same moment the Supremo God and a 
mortal man, omniscient and ignorant, almighty and impotent ; such a 
being is certainly the most puzzling and distracting object ever pre- 
sented to human thought. Trinitarianism, instead of teaching an 
intelligible God, offers to the mind a strange compound of liostilo attri- 
butes, bearing plain marks of those ages of darkness, when Christian- 
ity shed but a faint ray, and the diseased fancy teemed with prodigies 
and unnatural creations. In contemplating a being, who presents such 
different and inconsistent aspects, the mind finds nothing to rest upon ; 
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and instead of receiving distinct and harmonious impressions, is disturbed 
by shifting, unsettled images. To commune with such a being must be 
as hard, as to converse with a man of three different countenances, 
speaking with three different tongues. The believer in this system 
most forget it, when lio prays, or ho could find no repose in devotion. 
Who can compare it in distinctness, reality, and power, with the simple 
doctrine of One Infinite Father? 

IV. Unitarianism promotes a fervent and enlightened piety, by 
asserting the absolute and unbounded perfection of God’s character. 
This is the highest service which can be rendered to mankind. Just 
and generous conceptions of the Divinity are the soul’s true wealth. 
To spread these, is to contribute moro effectually, than by any other 
agency, to the progress and happiness of the intelligent creation. To 
obscure God’s glory is to do greater wrong, than to blot out the sun. 
The character and influence of a religion must answer to the views 
which it gives of the Divinity ; and there is a plain tendency in that 
system, which manifests the divine perfections most resplendontly, to 
awaken the sublimeftt and most blessed piety. 

Now, Trinitarianism has a fatal tendency to degrade tlio character of 
the Supreme Being, though its advocates, I am sure, intend no such 
wrong. By multiplying divine persons, it takes from each tho glory 
of independent, all-suflicient, absolute perfection. This may be shown 
in various particulars. And in the first place, the very idea, that three 
persons in tho Divinity are in any degree important, implies and involves 
the imperfection of each ; for it is plain, that if one divine person 
possesses all possible power, wisdom, love, and happiness, nothing will 
be gaiuod to himself or to the creation by joining with him two, or two 
hundred other persons. To say that he needs others for any purpose 
or in any degree, is to strip him of independent and all-sufficient 
majesty. If our Father in heaven, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is not of himself sufficient to all the wants of his creation ; 
if, by his union with other persons, he can accomplish any good to which 
ho is not of liimself equal ; or if he thus acquires a claim to the least 
degree of trust or hope, to which he is not of himself entitled by his own 
independent attributes ; then it is plain, he is not a being of infinite 
and absolute perfection. Now, Trinitarianism teaches, that the highest 
good accrues to the human race from the existence of three divine 
persons, sustaining different offices and relations to the world ; and it 
regards the Unitarian, as subverting the foundation of human hope, by 
asserting that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus is alone and singly 
God. Thus it derogates from his infinite glory. 

In the next place, Trinitarianism degrades the character of the 
Supremo Being, by laying its disciples under the necessity of making 
such a distribution of offices and relations amon^ the three persons, as 
will serve to designate and distinguish them ; for in this way it interferes 
with the sublime conceptions of One Infinite Person, in whom all glories 
are concentrated. If we are required to worship three persons, we must 
view them in different lights, or they will be mere repetitions of each 
other, mere names and sounds, presenting no objects, conveying no 
meaning to the mind. Some appropriate character, some peculiar acts, 
feelings, and relations, must be ascribed to each. In other words, the 
glory of all must be shorn, that some s[ ecial distinguishing lustro may 
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be thrown on each. Accordingly, creation is associated peculiarly with 
the conception of the rather ; satisfaction for human guilt with that 
of the Son ; whilst sanctification, the noblest work of all, is given to tho 
Holy Spirit as his more particular work. By a still more fatal distribu- 
tion, the work of justice, the office of vindicating the rights of tho 
Divinity, falls peculiarly to the Father, whilst the loveliness of interposing 
mercy, clothes peculiarly the person of the Son. By this unhappy 
influence of Trinitarianism, from which common minds at least cannot 
escape, tho splendours of the Godhead, being scattered among three 
objects, instead of being united in- One Infimto Father, are dimmed; 
and he, whose mind is thoroughly and practically possessed by this 
system, can hardly concede the effulgence of glory in which tho One 
God offers himself to a pious believer in his strict unity. 

But the worst has not been told. I observe, then, in tho third place, 
that if Three Divine Persons are believed in, such an administration or 
government of the world must bo ascribed to them, as will furnish them 
with a sphere of operation. No man will admit threo porsons into his 
creed, without finding a use for them. Now it is an obvious remark, 
that a system of the universe, which involves and demands more than 
one Infinite Agent, must be wild, extravagant, and unworthy the perfect 
God ; because there is no possible or conceivable good, to which such 
ail Agent is not adequate. Accordingly wo find Trinitarianism con- 
necting itself with a scheme of administration, exceedingly derogatory 
to the Divine character. It teddies, that tho Infinite Father saw fit to 
put into tho hands of our first parents the character and condition of 
their whole progony ; and that, through one act of disobedience, tho 
whole race bring with them into being a corrupt nature, or are born 
depraved. It teaches, that the offences of a short life, though begun 
and spent under this disastrous influence, merit endless punishment, 
and that God’s law threatens this infinite penalty; and that man is 
thus burdened with a guilt, which no sufferings of tho created uni verso 
can expiate, which nothing but the sufferings of an Infinite Being can 
purge away. In this condition of human nature, Trinitarianism finds 
a sphere of action for its different persons. I am aware that some 
Trinitarians, on hearing this statement of their system, may reproach 
mo with ascribing to them the errors of Calvinism, a system which they 
abhor as much as ourselves. But none of tho peculiarities of Calvinism 
enter into this exposition. I liavo given what I understand to he the lead- 
ing features of Trinitarianism all the world over ; and tho benevolent 
professors of that faith, who recoil from this statement, must blame, not 
the preacher, but tho creeds and establishments by which these doctrines 
are diffused. For ourselves, we look witli horror and grief on the views of 
God’s government, which aro naturally and intimately united with Trini- 
tarianism. They take from us our Father in heaven, and substitute a 
stern and unjust lord. Our filial love and reverenco rise up against 
them. Wo say to the Trinitarian, touch anything but the perfections 
of God. Cast no stain on that spotless purity and loveliness. Wo can 
endure any errors but those, which subvert or unsettle the conviction 
of God’s paternal goodness. Urge not upon us a system, which makes 
existence a curso, and wraps the universe in gloom. Leave us the 
cheerful light, tho free and healthful atmosphere, of a liberal and 
rational faith ; the ennobling and consoling influences of the doctrine, 
vol. ii. 2 M 
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which nature and revelation in blessod concord teach us, of One Father 
of unbounded and inexhaustible love. 

V. Unitarianism is peculiarly favourable to piety, because it accords 
with nature, with the world around and the world within us; and 
through this accordance it gives aid to nature, and receives aid from it, 
in impressing the mind with God. We live in the midst of a glorious 
universe, which was meant to be a witness and a preacher of the 
Divinity ; and a revelation from God may bo expected to be in harmony 
with this system, and to carry on a common ministry with it in lifting 
the soul to God. Now, Unitarianism is in accordance with nature. It 
teaches One Father, and so does creation, the more it is explored. 
Philosophy, in proportion as it extends its views of the universe, sees 
in it, more and more, a sublime and beautiful unity, and multiplies 

I iroofs, that all things have sprung from one intelligence, one power, one 
ove. The whole outward creation proclaims to the Unitarian the truth 
in which he delights. So does his own soul. But neither nature nor 
the soul bears one trace of Three Divino Persons. Nature is no 
Trinitarian. It gives not a hint, not a glimpse of a tri-personal author. 
Trinitarianism is a confined system, shut up in a few texts, a few written 
lines, where many of the wisest minds have failed to discover it. It is 
not inscribed on the heavens and the earth, not home on every wind, not 
resounding and re-echoing through the universe. The sun and stars 
say nothing of a God of three persons. Thoy all speak of the One Father 
whom vw adore. To our ears, one and the same voice comes from God’s 
word and works, a full and swelling strain, growing clearer, louder, more 
thrilling as we listen, and with one blessed influence lifting up our souls 
to the Almighty Father. 

This accordance between nature and revelation increases the power of 
both over the mind. Concurring as they do in one impression, they 
make that impression deeper. To men of reflection, the conviction of 
the reality of religion is exceedingly heightened, by a perception of 
harmony in the views of it which they derive from various sources. 
Revelation is never received with so intimate a persuasion of its truth, 
as when it is seen to conspire to the same ends and impressions, for 
which all other things are made. It is no small objection to Trini- 
tarianism, that it is an insulated doctrine, that it reveals a God whom 
wo meet nowhere in the universe. Three Divine Persons, I repeat it, 
are found only in a few texts, and those so dark, that the gifted minds 
of Milton, Newton and Locke, could not find them there. Nature gives 
them not a whisper of evidence. And can they be as real and powerful 
to the mind, as that One Father, whom the general strain and common 
voice of Scripture, and the universal voice of nature, call us to adore? 

VI. Unitarianism favours piety by opening the mind to new and ever 
enlarging views of God. Teaching, as it does, the same God with 
nature, it leads us to seek him in nature. It docs not shut us up in 
the written word, precious as that 'manifestation of the Divinity is. It 
considers revelation, not as independent on his other means of instruc- 
tion ; not as a separate agent ; but as a part of the great system of God 
lor enlightening the human soul ; as intimately joined with creation 
and providence, and intended to concur with them ; and as given to 
assist us in roading the volume of the universe. Thus Unitarianism, 
where its genuine influence is experienced, tends to enrich and fertilise 
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the, mind ; opens it to new lights, wherever they spring up ; and by 
combining, makes more efficient, the means of religious knowledge. 
Trinitarianism, on the other hand, is a system which tends to confine 
the mind ; to shut it up in what is written ; to diminish its interest in 
the universe; and to disincline it to bright and enlarged views of God’s 
works. — This effect will bo explained, in the first place, if we consider, 
that the peculiarities of Trinitarianism differ so much from the teach- 
ings of the universe, that he who attaches himself to the one, will bo in 
danger of losing his interest in the other. The ideas of Throe Divino 
Persons, of God clothing himself* in flesh, of the infinite Creator saving 
the guilty by transferring their punishment to an innocent being, these 
ideas cannot easily be made to coalesco in the mind with that which 
nature gives, of One Almighty Father and Unbounded Spirit, whom no 
worlds can contain, and whose vicegerent in the human breast pronounces 
it a crime, to lay the penalties of vice on the pure and unoffending. 

But Trinitarianism has a still more positive influence in shutting the 
mind against improving views from the universe. It tends to throw 
gloom over God’s works. Imagining that Christ is to bo exalted, by 
giving him an exclusive agency in enlightening and recovering mankind, 
it is tempted to disparage other lights and influences ; and for the 
purpose of magnifying his salvation, it inclines to exaggerate the dark- 
ness and desperateness of man’s present condition. The mind thus 
impressed, naturally leans to those views of nature and of society, which 
will strengthen the ideas of desolation and guilt. It is tempted to 
aggravate the miseries of life, and to see in them only the marks of 
divine displeasure and punishing justice ; and overlooks their obvious 
fitness and design to awaken our powers, exercise our virtues, and 
strengthen our sochil ties. In like manner, it exaggerates tho sins of 
men, that the need of an Infinite atonement may be maintained. Some 
of the most affecting tokens of God’s love within and around us are 
obscured by this gloomy theology. Tho glorious faculties of the soul, 
its high aspirations, its sensibility to the great and good in character, 
its sympathy with disinterested and suffering virtue, its benevolent and 
religious instincts, its thirst for a happiness not found on earth, these 
are overlooked or thrown into the shade, that they may not disturb the 
persuasion of man’s natural corruption. Ingenuity is employed to dis- 
parage what is interesting in the human character. Whilst the bursts 
of passion in the new-boni child, are gravely urged as indications of a 
native rooted corruption; its bursts of affection, its swoet smile, its 
innocent and irrepressible joy, its loveliness and beauty, are not listened 
to, though they plead more eloquently its alliance with higher natures. 
The sacred arid tender affections of home ; the unwearied watchings 
and cheerful sacrifices of parents ; the reverential, grateful assiduity of 
children, smoothing an aged father’s or mother’s descent to the grave ; 
woman’s love, stronger than death; the friendship of brothers and 
sisters ; tho anxious affection, which tends around the bed of sickness ; 
the subdued voice, which breathes comfort into the mourner’s heart ; 
all the endearing offices, which shed a serene light through our dwell- 
ings; these are explained away by the thorough advocates of this 
system, so as to include no roal virtue, so as to consist with a natural 
aversion to goodness. Even the higher efforts of disinterested bene- 
volence, and the most unaffected expressions of piety, if not connected 
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with what is called “the true faith/’ are, by the most rigid disciples of 
the doctrine which 1 oppose, resolved into the passion for distinction, or 
some other working of “unsanctified nature/’ Thus, Trinitarianism 
and its kindred doctrines have a tendency to veil God’s goodness, to 
sully his fairest works, to dim the lustre of those innocent and pure 
affections, which a divine breath kindles in the soul, to blight the beauty 
And freshness of creation, and in this way to consume the very nutri- 
ment of piety. We know, and rejoice to know, that in multitudes this 
tendency is counteracted by a cheerful temperament, a benevolent 
nature, and a strength of gratitude, which bursts the shackles of a 
melancholy system. But from the nature of the doctrine, the tendency 
exists and is strong; and an impartial observer will often discern it 
resulting in gloomy, depressing views of life and the universe. 

Trinitarianism, by thus tending to exdudo bright and enlarging views 
of the creation, seems to me not only to chill tlio heart, but to injure 
the understanding, as far as moral and religious truth is concerned. It 
does not send the mind far and wido for new and elevating objects ; and 
we have here ono explanation of the barrenness and feebleness, by which 
theological writings are so generally marked. It is not wonderful, that 
the prevalent theology should want vitality and enlargement of thought 
for it docs not accord with the perfections of God and the spirit of 
the universe. It has not its root in eternal truth ; but is a narrow, 
technical, artificial system, the fabrication of unrefined ages, and 
consequently incapable of being blended with the new lights which are 
spreading over the most interesting subjects, and of being incorporated 
with the results and anticipations of original and progressive minds. It 
stands apart in the mind, instead of seizing upon new truths, and con- 
verting them into its own nutriment. With few exceptions, the Trini- 
tarian theology of the present day is greatly deficient in freshness of 
thought, and in power to awaken the interest and to meet the intellec- 
tual and spiritual wants of thinking men. I see indeed superior minds 
and great minds among the adherents of the prevalent system ; but they 
seem to me to move in chains, and to fulfil poorly their high function 
of adding to the wealth of the human intellect. In theological discus- 
sion, they remind me more of Sampson grinding in the narrow mill of 
the Philistines, than of that undaunted champion achieving victories for 
God’s people, and enlarging the bounds of their inheritance. Now, a 
system which has a tendency to confine the mind, and to impair its 
sensibility to the manifestations of God in the universe, is so far un- 
friendly to piety, to a bright, joyous, hopeful, ever-growing love of the 
Creator. It tends to generate and nourish a religion of a melancholy 
tone, sucli J apprehend, as now predominates in the Christian world. 

VII. Unitananism promotes piety, by the high place which it assigns 
to piety in the character and work of Jesus Christ. What is it winch 
the Unitarian regards as the chief glory of the character of Christ? I 
answer, liis filial devotion, the entironess with which lie surrendered him- 
self to the will and benevolent purposes of God. The piety of Jesus, 
which, on the suppositiQn of his Supreme Divinity, is a subordinate and 
incongruous, is, to us, his prominent and crowning attribute. We 
place his “oneness with God,” not in an unintelligible unity of essence, 
but in unity of mind and heart, in the strength of his love, through 
which he renounced every separate interest, and identified himself with 
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liis Father's designs. In other words, filial piety, the consecration of 
his whole being to the benevolent will of his Father, this is the mild 
glory in which he always offers himself to our minds ; and, of conse- 
quence all our sympathies with him, all our love and veneration towards 
him, are so many forms of delight in a pious character, and our whole 
knowledge of him incites us to a like surrender of our whole nature and 
existence to God. 

In the next place, Unitarianism teaches, that the highest work or 
office of Christ, is to call forth and strengthen piety in the human 
breast ; and thus it sets before us this character as the chief acquisition 
and end of our being. To us, the great glory of Christ’s mission 
consists in the power with which he “reveals the Father,” and esta- 
blishes the “kingdom or reign of God within” the soul. By the crown 
which he weave, we understand the eminence which ho enjoys in tli© 
most beneficent work in the universe, that of bringing back the lost 
mind to the knowledge, love, and likeness of its Creator. With these 
views of Christ’s office, nothing can seem to us so important as an 
enlightened and profound piety, and wo are quickened to seek it, as 
the perfection ana happiness to which nature and redemption jointly 
summon us, 

Now we maintain, that Trinitarianism obscures and weakens these 
views of Christ’s character and work ; and this it docs, by insisting 
perpetually on others of an incongruous, discordant nature. It dimin- 
ishes the power of his piety. Making him, as it docs, tho Supreme 
Being, and placing him as an equal on his Father’s throne, it turns tho 
mind from him as the meekest worshipper of God ; throws into the 
shade, as of very inferior worth, his self-denying obedience; and gives 
us other grounds for revering him, than his entire homage, his fervent 
love, his cheerful self-sacrifico to the Universal Parent. There is a 
plain incongruity in the belief of his Supreme Godhead with the ideas 
of filial piety and exemplary devotion. Tho mind, which has been 
taught to regard him as of equal majesty and authority with the Father, 
cannot easily feel the power of his character as the affectionate son, 
whoso meat is was to do his Father’s will. The mind, accustomed to 
make him the ultimate object of worship, cannot easily recognise in him 
tho pattern of that worship, the guide to tho Most High. The char- 
acters are incongruous, and their union perplexing, so that neither 
exerts its full energy on the mind. 

Trinitarianism also exhibits the work as well as character of Christ, 
in lights less favourable to piety. It docs not mako tho promotion of 
piety his chief end. It teaches that the highest purpose of his mission 
was to reconcile God to man, not man to God. It teaches, that the 
most formidable obstacle to human happiness lies in the claims and 
threatenings of divine justice. Hence, it leads men to prizo Christ 
more for answering these claims and averting these threatenings, than 
for awakening in the human soul sentiments of love towards its Father 
in heaven. Accordingly, multitudes seem to prize pardon more than 
piety, and think it a greater boon to escape, through (_ hrist’s sufferings, 
tho fire of hell, than to receive, through his influence, the spirit of hea- 
ven, the spirit of devotion. Is such a system propitious to a generous 
and ever-growing piety? 

If I may be allowed a short digression, I would conclude this head 
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with the general observation, that we deem our views of Jesus Christ 
more interesting than those of Trinitarianism. We feel that we should 
lose much, by exchanging the distinct character and mild radiance with 
which he offers himself to our minds, for the confused and irreconcil- 
able glories with which that system labours to invest him. According 
to Unitarianism, he is a being who may be understood, for he is one 
mind, one conscious nature. According to the opposite faith, he is an 
inconceivable compound of two most dissimilar minds, joining in one per- 
son a finite and infinite nature, a soul weak and ignorant, and a soul 
almighty and omniscient. And is such a being a proper object for human 
thought and affection? — I add, as another important consideration, that 
to us, Jesus, instead of being the second of three obscure unintelligible 
persons, is first and pre-eminent in the sphere in which he acts, and is thus 
the object of a distinct attachment, which he shares with no equals or 
rivals. To us, he is first of the Sons of God, the Son by peculiar nearness 
and likeness to tho Father, lie is first of all the ministers of God’s mercy 
and beneficence, and through him the largest stream of bounty flows to the 
creation, lie is first in God’s favour and love; the most accepted of wor- 
shippers, the most prevalent of intercessors. In this mighty universe, 
framed to be a mirror of its A utlior, wo turn to J esus as the brightest image 
of God, and gratefully yield him a place in our souls, second only to the 
Infinite Fathor, to whom ho himself directs our supreme affection. 

VIII. I now proceed to a great topic. Unitarianism promotes piety, 
by meeting the wants of man as a sinner. The wants of the sinner may 
be expressed almost in one word. lie wants assurances of mercy in Ins 
Creator, lie wants pledges, that God is Love in its purest form, that 
is, that He has a goodness so disinterested, free, full, strong, and im- 
mutable, that the ingratitude and disobedience of his creatures cannot 
overcome it. This unconquerable love, which in Scripture is denomi- 
nated grace, and which waits not for merit to call it forth, but flows out 
to the most guilty, is the sinner’s only hope, and it is fitted to call 
forth the most devoted gratitude. Now, this grace or mercy of God, 
which . seeks tho lost, and receives and blesses the returning child, is 
proclaimed by that faith which wo advocate, with a clearness and 
energy, which cannot be surpassed. Unitarianism will not listen for a 
moment to the common errors, by which this bright attribute is ob- 
scured. It will not hear of a vindictive wrath in God, which must be 
quenched by blood ; or of a justice, which binds his mercy with an iron 
chain, until its demands aro satisfied to tho full. It will not hear that 
God needs any foreign influence to awaken his mercy ; but teaches, that 
the yearnings of the tenderest human parent towards a lost child, are 
but a faint image, of God’s deep and overflowing compassion towards 
erring man. This essential and unchangeable propensity of the Divine 
Mind to forgiveness, the Unitarian beholds shining forth through the 
whole Word of God, and especially in the mission and revelation of 
Jesus Christ, who lived and died to make manifest the inexhaustible 
plenitude of divine grace ; and, aidod by revelation, he seos this attri- 
bute of God everywhere, both around him and within him. He sees it 
in the sun which shines, and the rain which descends on tho evil and 
unthankful ; in the peace, which returns to the mind in proportion to 
its return to God and duty ; in the sentiment of compassion, which 
springs up spontaneously in the humau breast towards the fallen and 
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lost ; and in the moral instinct, which teaches us to cherish this com- 
passion as a sacred principle, as an emanation of God’s infinite love. 
In truth, Unitarianism asserts so strongly the mercy of God, that the 
reproach thrown upon it is, that it tal&s from the sinner the dread of 
punishment — a reproach wholly without foundation; for our system 
teaches that God’s mercy is not an instinctive tenderness, which cannot 
inflict pain ; but an all-wise love, which desires the true and lasting good 
of its object, and consequently desires first for the sinner that restora- 
tion to purity, without which, shame, and suffering, and exile from God 
and heaven are of necessity and unalterably his doom. Thus Unitarian- 
ism holds forth God’s grace and forgiving goodness most resplondcntly ; 
and by this manifestation of him, it tends to awaken a tender and con 
tiding piety ; an ingenuous love which mourns that it has offended ; an 
ingenuous aversion to sin, not because sin brings punishment, but 
because it separates the mind from this merciful Father. 

Now we object to Trinitarianism, that it obscures the mercy of God. 
It does so in various ways. Wo have already seen, that it gives such 
views of God’s government, that we can hardly conceive of this attri- 
bute as entering into his character. Mercy to the sinner is the princi- 
ple of love or benevolence in its highest form ; and surely this cannot bo 
expected from a being who brings us into existence burdened with here- 
ditary guilt, and who threatens with endless punishment and woo the 
heirs of so frail and feeble a nature. With such a Creator, tho idea of 
mercy cannot coalesce ; and 1 will say more, that under such a, govern- 
ment, man would need no mercy ; for ho would owe no allegiance to 
such a maker, and could not of course contract the guilt of violating it ; 
and without guilt, no grace or pardon could be wanted. The severity of 
this system would place him on tho ground of an injured being. The 
wrong would lie on the side of tlio Crea tor. 

In the next place, Trinitarianism obscures God’s mercy, by the man- 
ner in which it supposes pardon to be communicated. It teaches, that 
God remits the punishment of the offender, in consequence of receiving 
an equivalent from an innocent person ; that the sufferings of the sinner 
are removed by a full satisfaction made to divine justice, in the sufferings 
of a substitute. And is this “the quality of mercy?” What means 
forgivoness, but the reception of the returning child through the strength 
of parental love? This doctrine invests the Saviour with a claim of 
merit, with a right to the remission of the sins of his followers ; and 
represents God’s reception of the penitent, as a recompense due to tho 
worth of his son. And is mercy, which means free and undeserved 
love, made more manifest, more resplendent, by the introduction of 
merit and right as the ground of our salvation ? Could a surer expedi- 
ent be invented for obscuring its freeness, and for turning tho sinner’s 
gratitude from the sovereign who demands, to the sufferer who offers, 
full satisfaction for liis guilt ? 

I know it is said, that Trinitarianism magnifies God’s mercy, because 
it teaches, that he himself provided tho substitute for the guilty. Hut 
I reply, that the work here ascribed to mercy, is not tho most appropri- 
ate, nor most fitted to manifest it and impress it on the heart. This 
may be made apparent by familiar illustrations. Suppose that a creditor 
through compassion to certain debtors, should persuade a benevolent 
and opulent man to pay him in their stead. Would not the debtors 
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see a greater mercy, an ] feel a weightier obligation, if they were to 
receive a free, gratuitous release ? And will not their chief gratitude 
stray beyond the creditor to the benevolent substitute? Or, suppose 
that a parent, unwilling to inflidt a penalty on a disobedient but feeble 
child, should persuade a stronger child to bear it. Would not the of- 
fender see a more touching mercy in a free forgiveness, springing im- 
mediately from a parent’s heart, than in this circuitous remission : And 
will ho not be tempted to turn with his strongest lovo to the generous 
sufferer? In this process of substitution, of which Trinitarianism boasts 
so loudly, the mercy of God becomes complicated with the rights and 
merits of tlio substitute, and is a more distant cause of our salvation. 
These rights and merits arc nearer, moro visible, and more than divide 
the glory with grace and mercy in our rescue. They turn the mind 
from Divine Goodness, as the only spring of its happiness, and only rock 
of its hope. Now, this is to deprive piety of one of its chief means of 
growth and joy. Nothing should stand between the soul mid God’s 
mercy. Nothing should share with men*" the work of our salvation. 
Christ’s intercession should over be regarded as an application to love 
and mercy, not as a demand of justice, no* a claim of merit. 1 grieve 
to say, that Christ, as now viewed 1 »v multitudes, hides the lustro of 
that very attribute which it is liis great purpose to display. 1 fear, that 
to many, Jesus wears the glory of a more winning, tender mercy, than 
bis Father, and that ho is regraded as the sinner’s chief resource. Is 
this the way to invigorate pietj ? 

Trinitarians imagine that there is one view of their system, peculiarly 
fitted to give peace and hopo to the sinner, and consequently to promote 
gratitude and love. It is this They say, it provides an Infinite sub- 
stitute for the siimcr, than *. ...oil lothing can give greater relief to the 
burdened conscience. Jesus, being the second person of the Trinity, 
was able to make infinite satisfaction for sin ; and what, they ask, m 
Unitarianism, can compare with this ? 1 have time only for two briof 

replies. And first, this doctrine of an Infinite satisfaction, or, as it is 
improperly called, of an Infinite atonement, subverts, instead of building 
up hope ; because it argues infinite severity in the government which 
requires it. Did I believe, whju Trinitarianism teaches, that not tlu 
loast transgression, not oven the first sin of the dawning mind of the 
child, could be remitted without an infinite expiation, 1 should feel my- 
self living under a legislation unspeakably dreadful, under laws written, 
like Draco’s, in blood ; and instead of thanking the Sovereign for pro- 
viding an infinite substitute, I should shudder at the attributes which 
render this expedient necessary. It is commonly said, that an infinite 
atonement is needed to make due and deep impressions of the evil of sin. 
But He who framed all souls, and gave them their susceptibilities, ought 
not to be thought so wanting in goodness and wisdom, as to have consti- 
tuted a universe, which demands so. dreadful and degrading a method 
of enforcing obedience, as the penal sufferings of a God. This doctrine 
of an Infinite substitute suffering the penalty of sin, to manifest God’s 
wrath against sin, and thus to support his government, is, I fear, so fa- 
miliar to us all, that its severe character is overlooked. Let me, then, 
sot it boforfc you, in new terms and by a new illustration; and if in so 
doing, I may wound the feelings of some who hear me, I beg them to 
believe, that I do it with pain, and from no impulse but a desire to serve 
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the cause of truth. — Suppose, then, that a teacher should come among 
you, and should tell you, that the Creator, in order to pardon his own 
children, had erected a gallows in the centre df the universe, and had 
publicly executed upon it, in room of the offenders, an Infinite Being, 
the partaker of his own Supreme Divinity ; suppose him to declare, that 
this execution was appointed, as a most conspicuous and torrible mani- 
festation of Cod’s justice, and of the infinite woo denounced by his law; 
S'nd suppose him to add, that all beings in heaven and oartli are required 
\o fix their eyes on this feaiful sight, as the most powerful enforcement 
Ci otedience and virtue. Would you not tell him, that lie calumniated 
his Maker ; Would you not say to him, that this central gallows threw 
$r \° om over the universe ; that the spirit of a government, whose very 
... vS of pardon wore written in such blood, was terror, not paternal love; 
and that the obedience which needed to be upheld, by this horrid spectacle, 
was r jthing worth? Would you not say to him, that even you, in this 
infancy and imperfection of your being, were capable of being wrought 
upon by nobler mrtives, and of hating sin through more generous views; 
and that much more the angels those pure flames of love, need not the 
gallows and an executed God to confirm their loyaltv ! You would all 
so feel, at such teaching as I have supposed ; and yet how does this differ 
from the popular doctrine of atonement? According to this doc- 
trine, we have an Infinite Bring sentenced to suffer as a substitute, the 
death of tlio cross, a punishment more ignominious and agonising than 
the gallows, a punishment reserved for slaves and the vilest malefactors; 
and he suffers this punishment, that ho may shew fortli the terrors of 
God’s law, and strike a dread of sin through the universe. — 1 am indeed 
aware that multitudes, who profess this doctrine, arc not accustomed to 
bring it to their minds distinctly i’ this light; that they do not ordina- 
rily regard the death of Christ, as a criminal execution, as an infinitely 
dreadful infliction of justice, ’ntonded to show, that, without an infi- 
nite satisfaction, they must hope nothing from God. Their minds turn, 
by a generous instinct, from these appalling views, to the love, the dis- 
interestedness, the moral grandeur and beauty of the sufferer; and 
through such thoughts they make the cross £ source of peace, gratitude, 
love, and hope ; thus affording a delightful exemplification of the power 
of the human mind, to attach itself to what is good and purifying in 
the most irrational system. Not a few may shudder at the illustration 
which I have here given ; but in what respects it is unjust to the popu- 
lar doctrine of atonement, I cannot discern. I grieve to shock sincere 
Christians, of whatever name ; but I grieve more for the corruption 
of our common faith, which 1 have now felt myself bound to exj so. 

I have a second objection to this doctrine of lnfinito : tom-merit. 
When examined minutely, and freed from ambiguous language, it 
vanishes into air. It is wholly delusion. The Trinitarian tells me, 
that according to his system, we have an infinite substitute • that the 
Infinite God was pleased to bear our punishment, and consequently, that 
pardon is made sure. But I ask him, Do I understand you? Do you 
mean, that the Great God, who never changes, whose happiness is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, that this Eternal Being really 
bore the penalty of my sins, really suffered and died? Every pious 
man, when pressed by this question, answers, No. What, then, does 
the doctrino of Infinite atonement mean?* Why, tliia: that God took 
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into union with himself our nature, that is, a human body and soul ; and 
these bore the suffering for our sins ; and, through his union with these, 
God may bo said to have borne it himself. Thus, this Taunted system 
goes out — in words. The Infinite victim proves to be a frail man, and 
God’s share in the sacrifice is a mere fiction. I ask with solemnity. 
Can this doctrine give one moment’s ease to the conscience of an 
unbiassed, thinking, man? Does it not unsettle all hope, by making 
the whole religion suspicious and unsure ? lam compelled to say, that I 
see in it no impression of majesty, or wisdom, or love, nothing worthy of 
a God ; and when 1 compare it with that nobler faith, which directs our 
eyes and hearts to God’s essential mercy, as our only hope, I am amazed 
that any should ascribe to it superior efficacy, as a religion for sinners, 
as a means of filling the soul with pious trust and love. 1 know, indeed, 
that some will say, that, in giving up an infinite atonement, I deprive 
myself of all hope of divine favour. To such, I would say, You do 
wrong to God’s mercy. On that mercy I cast myself without a fear. 
I indeed desire Christ to intercede for mo. I regard his relation to me, 
as God’s kindest appointment. Through him, M grace and truth come” 
to me from Heaven, and I look forward to his friendship, as among the 
highest blessings of my whole future being. But I cannot, and dare 
not ask him, to offer an infinite satisfaction for my sins ; to appease the 
wrath of God; to reconcile the Universal Father to his own offspring; 
to open to me those arms of Divine mercy, which have encircled and 
borne me from tho first moment of my being. The essential and 
unbounded mercy of my Creator, is the foundation of my hope, and a 
broader and surer the universe cannot give me. 

IX. I now proceed to tho last consideration, which the limits of this 
discourse will permit me to urge. It has been more than once suggested, 
but deserves to be distinctly stated. I observe, then, that Unitarianism 
promotes piety, because it is a rational religion. By this, I do not 
mean that its truths can bo fully comprehended ; for there is not an 
object in nature or religion, which has not innumerable connexions and 
relations beyond our grasp of thought. I mean, that its doctrines are 
consistent with one another, and with all established truth. Unitarian- 
ism is in harmony with tho great and clear principles of revelation ; 
with the laws and powers of human nature ; with tho dictates of the 
moral sense ; with tho noblest instincts and highest aspirations of the 
soul ; and with the lights which the universe throws on the character 
of its author. We can hold this doctrine without self-contradiction, 
without rebelling against our rational and moral powers, without putting 
to silence the divine monitor in the breast. And this is an unspeakable 
benefit ; for a religion tiius coincident with reason, conscience, and our 
whole spiritual being, has the foundations of universal empire in the 
breast ; and the heart, finding no resistance in the intellect, yields itself 
wholly, cheerfully, without doubts- or misgivings, to the love of its 
Creator. 

To Trinitariamsm we object, what lias always been objected to it, 
that it contradicts and degrades reason, and thus exposes the mind to 
the worst delusions. Some of its advocates more courageous than 
prudent, have even recommended “the prostration of the understanding” 
as preparatory to its reception. Its chief doctrine is an outrage on our 
rational nature. Its three persons who constitute its God, must either 
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be frittered away into three unmeaning distinctions; into sounds signi- 
fying nothing; or they aro three conscious agents, who cannot, by any 
human art or metaphysical device, be made to coalesce into one being ; 
who cannot be really viewed as one mind, having one consciousness and 
one will. Now a religious system, tho cardinal principle of which 
offends tho understanding, very naturally conforms itself throughout to 
this prominent feature, and becomes prevalently irrational, lie who is 
compelled to defend his faith in any particular, by the plea, that human 
reason is so depraved through the fall, as to be an inadequate judge of 
religion, and that God is honoured by our reception of what shocks the 
intellect, seems to havo no defence left against accumulated absurdities. 
According to these principles, the fanatic who exclaimed, “I believe, 
because it is impossible,” had a fair title to canonization. Reason is 
too godlike a faculty, to bo insulted with impunity. Accordingly, 
Trinitarianism, as we have seen, links itself with several degrading 
errors ; and its most natural alliance is with Calvinism, that cruel faith, 
which, stripping God of mercy and man of power, has made Christianity 
an instrument of torture to the timid, and an object of doubt or scorn 
to hardier spirits. I repeat it, a doctrine which violates reason like tho 
Trinity, prepares its advocates, in proportion as it is incorporated into 
the mind, for worse and worse delusions. It breaks down the distinctions 
and barriers between truth and falsehood. It creates a diseased tasto 
for prodigies, fictions and exaggerations, for startling mysteries, and 
wild dreams of enthusiasm. It destroys the relish for the simple, chaste, 
serene beauties of truth. Especially when the prostration of under- 
standing is tii ught as an act of piety, we cannot wonder, that the 
grossest superstitions should be devoured, and that tho credulity of tho 
multitude should keep pace with tho forgeries of imposture and 
fanaticism. The history of the church is the best comment on the 
effects of divorcing reason from religion; and if the present age is 
disburdened of many of the superstitions under which Christianity and 
human nature groaned for ages, it owes its relief in no small degree to 
the reinstating of reason in her long violated rights. 

The injury to religion, from irrational doctrines when thoroughly 
believed, is immense. The human soul has a unity. Its various 
faculties aro adapted to one another. One lifo pervades it; and its 
beauty, strength, and growth, depend on nothing so much, as on tho 
harmony and joint action of all its principles. To wound and degrade 
it in any of its powers, and especially in the noble and distinguishing 
power of reason, is to inflict on it universal injury. No notion is more 
false, than that tho heart is to thrive by dwarfing the intellect; that 
perplexing doctrines are the best food for piety ; that religion flourishes 
most luxuriantly in mists and darkness. Reason was given, for God as 
its great object; and for him it should bo kept sacred, invigorated, 
clarified, protected from human usurpation, and inspired with a meek 
self-reverence. 

The soul never acts so effectually or joyfully, as when all its powers 
and affections conspire ; as when thought and feeling, reason and sensi- 
bility, are called forth together by one great and kindling object. . It 
will never devote itself to God with its whole energy, whilst its guiding 
faculty sees in him a being to shock and confound it. Wo want a 
harmony in our inward nature. We w T ant a piety, which will join light 
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and fervour, and on which the intellectual power will look benignantly. 
We want religion to be so exhibited, that in the clearest moments of 
the intellect, its signatures of truth will grow brighter ; that instead of 
tottering, it will gather strength and stability from the progress of the 
human mind. These wants wo believe to be met by Unitarian 
Christianity, and therefore we prize it as the best friend of piety. 

I have thus stated the chief grounds, on which I rest the claim of 
Unitarianism to the honour of promoting an enlightened, profound, and 
happy piety. 

Am I now asked, why we prize our system, and why we build churches 
for its inculcation? If I may bo allowed to express myself in the namo 
of conscientious Unitarians, who apply their doctrine to their own 
hearts and lives, I would reply thus: We prize and would spread our 
views, becauso we beliovo that they reveal God to us in greater glory, 
and bring us nearer to him, than any other. We are conscious of a 
deep want, which the creation cannot supply, the want of a Perfect 
Being, on whom tho strength of our love may be centred, and of an 
Almighty Father, in whom our weaknesses, imperfections, and sorrows 
may find resource ; and such a Being and Father, Unitarian Christianity 
sots before us. For this we prize it above all price. We can part with 
every other good. Wo can endure the darkening of life s fairest 
prospects. But this bright, consoling doctrino of One God, oven the 
Father, is dearer than life, and we cannot let it go. Through this faith, 
everything grows brighter to our view. Born of such a Parent, we 
esteem our existence an inestimable gift. We meet everywhere our 
Father, and his presence is as a sun shining on our path. We soe him 
in his works, and hear Iris praise rising from every spot which wo tread. 
We feel him near in our solitudes, and sometimes enjoy communion 
with him more tender than human friendship. We see him in our 
duties, and perform them more gladly, because they are the best tribute 
we can offer our Heavenly Benefactor. Even the consciousness of sin, 
mournful as it is, does not subvert our peace ; for in tho mercy of God, 
as made manifest in Jesus Christ, we see an inexhaustible fountain of 
strength, purity, and pardon, for all who, in filial reliance, seek these 
heavenly gifts. — Through this faith, we are conscious of a new bonevo- 
lence springing up to our fellow-creatures, purer and more enlarged 
than natural affection. Towards all mankind we see a rich and free 
love flowing from the common Parent, and touched by this love, we are 
the friends of all. We compassionate the most guilty, and would win 
them back to God. — Through this faith, we receive the happiness of an 
ever enlarging hope. There is no good too vast for us to anticipate for 
the universe or for ourselves, from such a Father as we believe in. We 
hope from him, what wo deem his greatest gift, even the gift of hie 
own Spirit, and the happiness of advancing for ever in truth and virtue, 
in power and love, in union of mind with the Father and the Son. — 
We are told, indeed, that our faith will not prove an anchor in the last 
hour. But we have known those, whose departure it has brightened ; 
and*Qur experience of its power, in trial and peril, has proved it to be 
equal to all the wants of human nature. We doubt not, that to its 
sincere followers, death will be a transition to the calm, pure, joyful 
mansions prepared by Christ for his disciples. There we expect to 
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meet that groat and good Deliverer. With tho eye of faith, wc already 
see him looking round him with celestial love on all of every name, 
who liavo imbibed his spirit. Ilis spirit ; his loyal and entire devotion 
to the will of his Heavenly Father; his universal, unconquerable 
benevolence, through which lie freely gave from his pierced side his 
blood, his life for the salvation of the world ; this divine love, and not 
creeds, and names, and forms, will then be found to attract his supremo 
regard. This spirit we trust to see in multitudes of every sect and 
name; and we trust, too, that .they, who now reproach us, will at that 
day recognise, in the dreaded Unitarian, this only badge of Christ, ami 
will bid him welcome to the joy of our common Lord. — 1 have thus 
stated the views with whiefc we have reared this building. We desire 
to glorify God, to promote a purer, nobler, happier piety. Even if wo 
err in doctrine, we think that these motives should shield us from 
reproach ; should disarm that intolerance, which would exclude us from 
the church on earth, and from our Father’s house in heaven. 

We end, as we began, by offering up this building to the Only 
Living and True God. Wo have erected it amidst our private habita- 
tions, as a remembrancer of our Creator. We liavo reared it in this 
busy city, as a retreat for pious meditation and prayer. Wo dedicate 
it to tlie King and Father Eternal, the King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Wo dedicate it to his Unity, to his unrivalled and undivided 
Majesty. We dedicate it to the praise of his free, unbought, unmerited 
grace. We dedicate it to Jesus Christ, to the memory of his love, to tho 
celebration of his divine virtue, to tho preaching of that truth, which ho 
scaled with blood. We dedicate it to the Holy Spirit, to the sanctifying 
influence of God, to those celestial emanations of light and strength, 
which visit and refresh tho devout mind. We dedicate it to prayers 
and praises, which we trust will be continued and perfected in heaven. 
We dedicate it to social worship, to Christian intercourse, to tho 
communion of saints. Wo dedicate it to the cause of pure morals, of 
public order, of temperance, uprightness, and general good will. We 
dcdicato it to Christ mu admonition, to those warnings, remonstrances, 
and earnest and tender persuasions, by which the sinner may be arrested, 
and brought back to God. We dedicate it to Christian consolation, to 
those truths which assuage sorrow, animate penitence, and lighten tho 
load of human anxiety and fear. We dedicate it to the doctrine of 
Immortality, to sublime and joyful hopes which reach beyond the grave. 
In a word, wo dedicate it to the great work of perfecting the human 
soul, and fitting it for nearer approach to its Author. Here may heart 
meet heart. Here may man meet God. Froiy this place may the song 
of praise, tlie ascription of gratitude, the sigh of penitence, the prayer 
for grace, and the holy resolve, ascend as fragrant incense to Heaven ; 
and through many generations, may parents bequeath to their children 
this house, as a sacred spot, where God had “lifted upon them liia 
countenance,” and given them pledges of his everlasting love. 
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2 Timothy i. 7*. “ For God hath not given us tbe spirit of fear; but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind.” 

Why was Christianity given? Why did Christ seal it with his blood? 
Why is it to be preached? What is the great happiness it confers? 
What is the chief blessing for which it is to be prized? What is its 
pre-eminent glory, its first claim on the gratitude of mankind? These 
are great questions. I wish to answer them plainly, according to the 
light and ability which God has given mo. I read the answer to them 
in the text. There I learn the great good which God confers through 
Jesus Christ. “ He hath given us, not the spirit of fear, but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound miIld. ,, The glory of Christianity is, the 
pure and lofty action which it communicates to the human mind. It 
does not breathe a timid, abject spirit. If it did, it would deserve no 

S raise. It gives power, energy, courage, constancy to the will ; love, 
isinterestedness, enlarged affection to the heart ; soundness, clearness, 
and vigour to the understanding. It rescues him who receives it from 
sin, from the sway of the passions ; gives him the full and free use of 
liis best powers ; brings out and brightens the divine image in which 
he was created ; and in this way, not only bestows the promise, but 
the beginning of heaven. # This is the excellence of Christianity. 

This subject 1 propose to illustrate. Let me bogin it with one remark, 
which I would willingly avoid, but which seems to me to be demanded 
Dy the circumstances in which I am placed. I beg you to remember, 
that in this discourse I speak in my own name, and m no other. I am 
not giving you the opinions of any sect or body of men, but my own. 
I hold myself alone responsible for what I utter. Let none listen to me 
for the purpose of learning what others think. I indeed belong to that 
class of Christians, who are distinguished by believing that there is one 
God, even the Father, and that Jesus Christ is not this one God, but 
bis dependent and obedient Son. But my accordance with these is far 
from being universal, nor hare I any desire to extend it. What other 
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men believe, is to mo of littlo moment. Their arguments I gratefully 
hear. Their conclusions I am free to receive or reject. 1 have no 
anxiety to wear the livery of any party. I indeed tako cheerfully the 
name of a Unitarian, because unwearied efforts are used to raise against 
it a popular cry ; and I have not so learned Christ, as to shrink from 
reproaches cast on what I deem bis truth. Were the name more 
honoured, I should be glad to throw it off; for I fear the shackles which 
a party connexion imposes. I wish to regard myself as belonging, not 
to a sect, but to the community of free minds, of lovers of truth, of 
followers of Christ, both on earth* and in heaven. I dcsiro to escape the 
narrow walls of a particular church, and to live under the open sky, in 
the broad light, looking far and wide, seeing with my own eyes, hearing 
with my own ears, and following truth meekly, but resolutely, however 
arduous or solitary bo the path in which she leads. 1 am, then, no 
organ of a sect, but speak from myself alone ; and I thank God that I 
live at a time, and under circumstances, which mako it my duty to lay 
open my whole mind with freedom and simplicity. 

1 began with asking, What is the main design and glory of Chris- 
tianity ? and I repeat the answer, that its design is to give, not a spirit 
of fear, but of power, of love, and of a sound mind. In this its glory 
chiefly consists. In other words, the influence which it is intended to 
exert on the human mind, constitutes its supreme honour and happiness. 
Christ is a great Saviour, as be redeems or sets freo the mind, cleansing 
it from evil, breathing into it the love of virtue, calling forth its noblest 
faculties and affections, enduing it with moral power, restoring it to 
order, health and liberty. Such was his great aim. To illustrate these 
views will be the object of the present discourse. 

In reading the New Testament, I everywhere meet the end here 
ascribed to Jesus Christ, lie came, as 1 am there taught, not to be an 
outward, but inward deliverer ; not to rear an outward throne, but to 
establish liis kingdom within us. He came, according to the express 
language and plain import of the sacred writers, “ to save us from sin,” 
“ to bless us by turning us from our iniquities,” “to redeem us” from 
corruptions “handed down by tradition,” to form “a glorious and 
spotless church” or community, to “create us anew after the image of 
God,” to make us by his “ promises partakers of a divine nature,” and 
to give us pardon and heaven by calling us to repentance and a growing 
virtue. In reading the New Testament, 1 everywhere learn, that Christ 
lived, taught, died, and rose again, to exert a purifying and ennobling 
influence on the human character; to make us victorious over sin, over 
ourselves, over peril and pain ; to join us to God by filial love, and abovo 
all, by likeness of nature, by participation of his spirit. This is plainly 
laid down in the New Testament as the supreme end of Christ. 

Let mo now ask, Can a nobler end be ascribed to Jesus? 1 affirm, 
that there is, and can be no greater work on earth, than to purify the 
soul from evil, and to kindle in it new light, life, energy, and love. I 
maintain, that the true measure of the glory of a religion, is to be found 
in the spirit and power which it communicates to its disciples. This 
is one of the plain teachings of reason. The chief blessing to an intelli- 
gent being, that which makes all other blessings poor, is the improvement 
of his own mind. Man is glorious and happy, not by what he has, but 
by what lie is. lie can receive nothing better or nobler than tho 
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unfolding of his own spiritual nature. The highest existence in the 
universe is Mind; for God is mind; and the development of that 
principle which assimilates us to God, must bo our supreme good. The 
omnipotent Creator we have reason to think, can bestow nothing greater 
than intelligence, love, rectitude, energy of will and of benevolent action ; 
for these are the splendours of hie own nature. We adore him for 
these. In imparting these, he imparts, as it were, himself. We are 
too apt to look abroad for good. But the only true good is within. Ip 
this outward universe, magnificent as it is, in the bright day and the 
starry night, in the earth and the skies, we can discover nothing so vast 
as thought, so strong as the unconquerable purpose of duty, so sublime 
as the spirit of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. A mind which 
withstands all the powers of the outward universe, all the pains which 
fire and sword and storm can inflict, rather than swerve from uprightness, 
is nobler than the universe. Why will we not learn the glory of the 
soul? Wc are seeking a foreign good. But we all possess within us 
what is of more worth than the external creation. For this outward 
system is the product of Mind. All its harmony, beauty, and beneficent 
influences, are the fruits and manifestations of Thought and Love ; and 
is it not nobler and happier, to be enriched with these energies, from 
which the univorse springs, and to which it owes its magnificence, than 
to possess the universe itself? It is ttGt what we have, but what we are, 
which constitutes our glory and felicity. The only true and durable 
riches belong to tlio mind. A soul, narrow and debased, may extend 
its possessions to the ends of the earth, but is poor and wretched still. 
It is through inward health that we enjoy all outward things. Philo- 
sophers teach us, that the mind creates the beauty which it admires in 
nature ; and we all know, that, when abandoned to evil passions, it can 
blot out this beauty, and spread over the fairest scenes the gloom of a 
dungeon. We all know, that by vice it can turn tho cup of social 
happiness into poison, and the most prosperous condition of life into a 
curse. From these views we learn, that tho true friend and Saviour, is 
not he who acts for us abroad, but who acts within, who sets the soul 
free, touches the springs of thought and affection, binds us to God, and 
by assimilating us to tho Creator, brings us into harmony with the 
creation. Thus the end which we have ascribed to Christ, is the most 
glorious and beneficent which can be accomplished by any power oil 
earth or in heaven. 

That tho highest purpose of Christianity is such as has now been 
affirmed, might easily be shown from a survey of all its doctrines and 
precepts. It might be shown, that every office with which Jesus Christ 
is invested, was intended to give him power over the human character ; 
and that his great distinction consists in the grandeur and beneficence 
of his influence on the soul. But a discussion of this extent cannot be 
comprehended in a single discourse. Instead of a general survey of the 
subject, I shall take one feature of it, a primary and most important 
one, and shall attempt to show that tho great aim of this is to call 
forth the sold to a higher life, to a nobler exercise of its power and 
affections. 

This leading feature of Christianity, is the knowledge which it gives 
of the character of God. Jesus Christ came to reveal the Father. In 
the prophecies concerning him in the Old Testament, no characteristic 
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is so frequently named, as that lie should spread the knowledge of the 
true God. Now 1 ask, what constitutes the importance of such a reve- 
lation ? Why has the Creator sent his Son to make himself known ? I 
answer, God is most worthy to be known, because lie is the most quicken* 
ing, purifying, and ennobling object for the mind ; and his great purpose 
in revealing himself, is, that he may exalt and perfect human nature. 
God, as he is manifested by Christ, is another name for intellectual and 
moral excellence ; and in the knowledge of him, our intellectual and 
moral powers find their element, nutriment, strength, expansion, and 
happiness. To know God is to attain to the sublimest conception in the 
universe. To love God, is to bind ourselves to a boing, who is fitted, 
as no other being is, to penetrate and move our whole hearts ; in loving 
whom, wo exalt ourselves ; in loving whom, we love the great, the good, 
the beautiful, and tho infinite ; and under whose influence, the soul 
unfolds itself as a perennial plant under the cherishing sun. This con- 
stitutes tho chief glory of religion. It ennobles the soul. In this its 
unrivalled dignity and happiness consist. 

1 fear that the world at large think religion a very different thing 
from what has been now sot forth. Too many think it a depressing, 
rather than an elevating service, that it breaks rather than ennobles tho 
spirit, that it teaches us to cower before an almighty and irresistible 
being ; and I must confess, that religion, as it has been generally taught, 
is anything but an elevating principle. It has been used to scare the 
child, and appal the adult. Men have been virtually taught to glorify 
God by flattery, rather than by becoming excellent and glorious them- 
selves, and thus doing honour to their Maker. Our‘ dependence on 
God, has been so taught as to extinguish the consciousness of our free 
nature and moral power. Religion, in one or another form, has always 
been an engine for crushing the human soul. But such is not the reli- 
gion of Christ. If it were, it would deserve no respect. We are not, 
we cannot be bound to prostrate ourselves before a Deity who makes us 
abject and base. That moral principle within ns, which calls us to 
ivatch over and to perfect our own souls, is an inspiration, which no 
teaching can supersede or abolish. Rut I cannot bear, even in way of 
argument, to speak of Christianity as giving views of God depressing 
and debasing to the human mind. Christ hath revealed to us God as 
Tho Father, and as a Father in the noblest sense of that word, llo 
hath revealed him, as the author and lover of all souls, desiring to 
redeem all from sin, and to impress his likeness more and more resplen- 
dency on all ; as proffering to all that best gift in the universe, bis “holy 
spirit;” as having sent his beloved Son to train us up, and to introduce 
us to an “inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and unfading in the 
heavens.” Such is the God of Jesus Christ; a being not to break the 
spirit, but to breathe trust, courage, constancy, magnanimity, in a word, 
all the sentiments which form an elevated mind. 

This sentiment, that the knowledge of God, as given by Christ, is 
important and glorious, because quickening and exalting to the human 
soul, needs to be taught plainly and forcibly. The main ground of tho 
obligation of being religious, 1 fear, is not understood among the multi- 
tude of Christians. Ask them, why they must know and worship God? 
and I fear, that were tho heart to speak, the answer would be, because 
he can do with us what he will, and consequently our first concern is to 
vol. ii, 2 N 
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secure his favour. Religion is a calculation of interest, a means of 
safety. God is worshipped too often on the same principle on -which 
flattery and personal attentions are lavished on human superiors, and the 
worshipper cares not how abjectly he bows, if he may win to his side 
the power which he cannot resist. I look with deep sorrow on this 
common perversion of the highest principle of the soul. My friends, 
God is not to be worshipped, because he has much to give, for on this 
principle a despot, who should be munificent to his slaves, would merit 
homage. He is not to be adored for mere power; for power, when 
joined with selfishness and crime, ought to be withstood, and the greater 
the might of an evil agent, the holier and the loftier is the spirit which 
will not bend to him. True religion is the worship of a perfect being, 
who is tho author of perfection to those who adore him. On this ground, 
and on no other, religion rests. 

Why is it, my hearers, that God has discovered such solicitude, if I 
may use the word, to make himself known and obtain our worship? 
Think you, that ho calls as to adore him from a love of homage or 
service ? Has God man’s passion for ruling, man’s thirst for applause, 
man’s desire to liavo his name shouted by crowds ? Could the acclama- 
tions of the universe, though concentrated into one burst of praise, 
give our Creator a new or brighter consciousness of his own majesty and 
goodness? Oh! no. He has manifested himself to us, because, in tho 
knowledge and adoration of his perfections, our own intellectual and 
moral perfection is found. What he desires, is, not our subjection, but 
our excellence. He has no love of praise. He calls us as truly to 
honour goodness in others as in himsolf, and only claims supreme honour, 
because ho transcends all others, and because he communicates to the 
mind which receives him, a light, strength, purity, which no other being 
can confer. God has no love of empire. It could give him no pleasure 
to have his footstool worn by the knees of infinite hosts. It is to make 
us liis children in the highest sense of that word, to make us more and 
more the partakers of his own nature, not to multiply slavos, that he 
hath sent his Son to make himself known. God indeed is said to seek 
his own glory ; but the glory of a creator must consist in the glory of 
his works ; and we may be assured, that ho cannot wish any recognition 
of himself, but that which will perfect his noblest, highest work, the 
immortal mind. 

Do not, my friends, forget the great end for which Christ enjoins on 
us the worship of God. It is not, that we may ingratiate ourselves with 
an almighty agent, whose frown is destruction. It is, that we may hold 
communion with an intelligence and goodness, infinitely surpassing our 
own ; that we may rise above imperfect and finite natures ; that we may 
attach ourselves by love and reverence to the best Being in the universe ; 
and that through veneration and love, we may recoive into our own 
minds the excellence, disinterestedness, wisdom, purity, and power, 
which wte adore. This reception of the divine attributes, I desire 
especially to hold forth, as the most glorious end for which God reveals 
himself. To praise him is not enough. That homage, which has no 
power to assimilate us to him, is of little or no worth. The truest 
admiration is that by which we receive other minds into our own. True 
praise is a sympathy with excellence, gaining strength by utterance. 
Such is the praise which God domands. Then only is the purpose of 
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Christ’s revelation of God accomplished, when, by reception of the 
doctrine of a Paternal Divinity, we are quickened to “follow him, 
as dear children,” and are “filled with his fulness,” and become 
“his temples,” and “dwell in God, and have God dwelling in our- 
selves.” 


I have endeavoured to show the great purpose of the Christian doc- 
trine respecting God, or in what its importance and glory consist. Had 
I time, I might show, that every other doctrine of our religion has the 
same end. I might partie ularly ‘show how wonderfully fitted are tho 
character, example, life, death, resurrection, and all the offices of Christ, 
to cleanse the mind from moral evil, to quicken, soften, elevate, and 
transform it into the divine image ; and 1 might show that these are the 
influences which true faith derives from him, and through which he 
works out our salvation. But I cannot enter on this fruitful subject. 
Let me only say, that I see everywhere in Christianity, this great design 
of liberating and raising the human mind, on which 1 have enlarged. I 
see in Christianity nothing narrowing or depressing, nothing of the little- 
ness of the systems which human fear, and craft, and ambition havo 
engendered. 1 meet there no minute legislation, no descending to 
precise details, no arbitrary injunctions, no yoke of ceremonies, no out- 
ward religion. Everything breathes freedom, liberality, enlargement. 
I meet there, not a formal rigid creed, binding on the intellect ; through 
all ages, the mechanical, passive repetition of the samo words, and tho 
same ideas ; but I meet a few grand, all-comprehending truths, which 
are given to the soul, to be developed and applied by itself ; given to it, 
as seed to the sower, to be cherished and expanded by its own thought, 
love, and obedience, into more and more glorious fruits of wisdom and 
virtue. 1 see it everywhere inculcating an enlarged spirit of piety and 
philanthropy, leaving each of us to manifest this spirit according to the 
monitions of his individual conscience. I hear it everywhere calling the 
soul to freedom and power, by calling it to guard against the senses, 
the passions, the appetites, through which it is chained, enfeebled, 
destroyed. I see it everywhere aiming to give the mind power over the 
outward world, to make it superior to events, to suffering, to material 
nature, to persecution, to death. I seo it everywhere aiming to give 
the mind power over itself, to invest it with inward sovereignty, to call 
forth within us a mighty energy for our own elevation. I meet in 
Christianity only discoveries of a vast, bold, illimitable character ; fitted 
and designed to give energy and expansion to the soul. By its doctrine 
of a Universal Father, it sweeps away all the barriers of sect, party, 
rank, and nation, in which men have laboured to shut up their love ; 
makes us members of an unbounded family ; and establishes sympathies 
between man and the whole intelligent creation. In the character of 
Christ, it sets before us moral perfection, that greatest and most quicken- 
ing miracle in human history, a purity which shows no stain or touch 
of the earth, an excellence unborrowed, unconfined, bearing no impress 
of any age or any nation, the very image of tho Universal Father ; and 
it encourages us, by assurances of Gods merciful aid, to propose this 
enlarged, unsullied virtue, as the model and happiness of our moral 
nature. By tho cross of Christ, it sets forth the spirit of self-sacrifice 
with an energy never known before, and in thus crucifying selfishness. 
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frees the mind from its worst chain. By Christ’s resurrection, it links 
this short life with eternity, discovers to us in the fleeting present, tho 
germ of an endless future, reveals to us the human mind ascending to 
other worlds, breathing a froer air, forming higher connexions, and 
summons us to a force of holy purpose becoming such a destination. 
To conclude, Christianity everywhere sets before us God in the character 
of infinitely free, rich, boundless Grace, in a clemency which is “not 
overcomo by evil, but overcomes evil with good and a more animat- 
ing and ennobling truth, who of us can conceive? I have hardly glanced 
at what Christianity contains. But who does not see that it was sent 
from Heaven, to call forth and exalt human nature, and that this is its 
great glory? 

It has been my object in this discourse to lay open a great truth, a 
central, all-comprehending truth of Christianity. Whoever intelligently 
and cordially embraces it, obtains a standard by which to try all other 
doctrines, and to measure the importance of all other truths. Is it so 
embraced ? I fear not. I apprehend that it is dimly discerned by many 
who acknowledge it, whilst on many more it has hardly dawned. I 
see other views prevailing, and prevailing in a greater or less degreo 
among all bodies of Christians, and they seem to me among the worst 
errors of our times. Some of these I would now briefly notice. 

1. There are those, who, instead of placing tho glory of Christianity 
in the pure and powerful action which it gives to the human mind, seem 
to think, that it is rather designed to substitute the activity of another 
for our own. They imagine tho benefit of the religion to be, that it 
enlists on our side an almighty lieing who does everything for us. To 
disparage human agency, seems to them tho essence of piety. They 
think Christ’s glory to consist, not in quickening free agents to act 
powerfully on themselves, but in changing them by an irresistible energy. 
They place a Christian’s happiness, not so much in powers and affections 
unfolded in his own breast, as in a foreign care extended over him, in a 
foreign wisdom which takes the place of his own intelligence. Now, the 
great purpose of Christianity is, not to procure or otter to tho mind a 
friend on whom it may passively lean, but to make the mind itself wise, 
strong, and efficient. Its end is, not that wisdom and strength, as 
subsisting in another, should do everything for us, but that these 
attributes should grow perpetually in our own souls. According to 
Christianity, we are not carried forward as a weight by a foreign agency ; 
but God, by means suited to our moral nature, quickens and strengthens 
us to walk ourselves. The great design of Christianity, is to build up 
in our own souls a power to withstand, to endure, to triumph. Inward 
vigour is its aim. That wo should do most for ourselves and most for 
others, this is the glory it confers, and in this its happiness is found. 

2. I pass to another illustration of the insensibility of men to tho 
great doctrine, that the happiness and glory of Christianity consist in 
the healthy and lofty frame to which it raises the mind. I refer to the 
propensity of multitudes to make a wide separation between religion or 
Christian virtue, and its rewards. That the chief reward lies in the 
very spirit of religion, they do not dream. They think of being Chris- 
tians for the sake of something beyond the Christian character, and 
something more precious. They think that Christ has a greater good 
to give, than a strong and generous love towards God and mankind; 
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and would almost turn from him with scorn, if they thought him only 
a benefactor to the mind. It is this low view, which dwarfs the piety 
of thousands. Multitudes are serving God for wages distinct from the 
service, and hence superstition, slavishness, and formality are substituted 
for inward energy and spiritual worship. 

3. Men’s ignorance of the great truth stated in this discourse, is seen 
in the low ideas attached by multitudes to the word, salvation. Ask 
multitudes, what is the chief evil from which Christ came to save them, 
and they will tell you, “From* hell, from penal fires, from future 
punishment.” Accordingly, they think that salvation is something 
which another may achieve for them, very much as a neighbour mav 
quench a conflagration that menaces their dwellings and lives. That 
word hell, which is used so seldom in the sacred pages, which, in a 
faithful translation, would not once occur in the writings of Paul, and 
Peter, and John ; which we meet only in four or five discourses of Jesus, 
and which all persons, acquainted with Jewish geography, know to be a 
metaphor, a figure of speech, and not a literal expression ; this word, by 
a perverse and exaggerated use, has done unspeakable injury to 
Christianity. It has possessed and diseased men’s imaginations with 
outward tortures, shrieks, and flames; given them the idea of an 
outward ruin as what they havo chiefly to dread ; turned their thoughts 
to Josus, as an outward deliverer; and thus blinded them to his true 
glory, which consists in his setting free and exalting the soul. Men are 
flying from an outward hell, when in truth they carry within them the 
hell which they should chiefly dread. The salvation which man chiefly 
needs, and that which brings with it all other deliverance, is salvation 
from the evil of liis own mind. There is something far worse than 
outward punishment. It is sin ; it is the stato of a soul, which has 
revolted from God, and cast off its allegiance to conscience and tho 
divine word; which renounces its Father, and hardens itself against 
Infinite Love; which, endued with divine powers, enthrals itself to 
animal lusts ; which makes gain its god ; which has capacities of bound- 
less and ever-growing love, and shuts itself up in the dungeon of private 
interests; which, gifted with a self- directing power, consents to be a 
slave, and is passively formed by custom, opinion, and changing events ; 
which, living under God’s cyo, dreads man’s frown or scorn, and prefers 
human praise to its own calm consciousness of virtue ; which tamely 
yields to temptation, shrinks with a coward’s baseness from the perils of 
duty, and sacrifices its glory and peace in parting with self-control. No 
ruin can be compared to this. This tho impenitent man carries with 
him beyond the grave, and there meets its natural issue, and inevitable 
retribution, in remorse, self-torture, and woes unknown on earth. This 
we cannot too strongly fear. To save, in the highest sense of that word, 
is to lift the fallen spirit from this depth, to heal the diseased mind, to 
restore it to energy and freedom of thought, conscience, and love. This 
was chiefly the salvation for which Christ shed his blood. For this the 
holy spirit is given ; and to this all the truths of Christianity conspire. 

4. Another illustration of the error which I am labouring to expose, 
and which places the glory and importance of Christianity in something 
besides its quickening influence on the soul, is afforded in the common 
apprehensions formed of heaven, and of the methods by which it may 
be obtained. Not a few, I suspect, conceive of heaven as a foreign good!. 
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It is a distant country, to which we are to be conveyed by an outward 
agency. How slowly do men learn, that heaven is the perfection of the 
mind, and that Christ gives it now, just as far as he raises the mind to 
celestial truth and virtue. It is true, that this word is often used to 
express a future felicity ; but the blossedness of 4ihe future world is only 
a continuance of what is begun here. There is but one true happiness, 
that of a mind unfolding its best powers, and attaching itself to great 
objects ; and Christ gives heaven, only in proportion as he gives this 
elevation of character. The disinterestedness, and moral strength, and 
filial piety of the Christian, are not mere means of heaven, but hoaven 
itself, and heaven now. 

The most exalted idea we can form of the future state, is, that it 
brings and joins us to God. But is not approach to this great being 
begun on earth? Another delightful view of heaven, is, that it unites 
us with the good and great of our own race, and even with higher orders 
of beings. But this union is one of spirit, not of mere place ; it is 
accordance of thought and feeling, not an outward relation ; and does 
not this harmony begin even now ; and is not virtuous friendship on 
earth essentially the pleasure which we hope hereafter? What place 
would be drearier than the future mansions of Christ, to one who should 
want sympathy with their inhabitants, who could not understand their 
language, who would feel himself a foreigner there, who would be taught, 
by the joys which he could not partake, his own loneliness and desolation? 
These views, I know, aro often given with greater or less distinctness ; 
but they seem to me not to have brought homo to men the truth, that 
the fountain of happiness must bo in our own souls. Gross ideas of 
futurity still prevail. I should not be surprised if to some among us 
the chief idea of heaven were that of a splendour, a radiance, like that 
which Christ wore on the Mount of Transfiguration. Lot us all consider, 
and it is a great truth, that heaven has no lustre surpassing that of 
intellectual and moral worth ; and that, were the effulgence of the sun 
and stars concentrated in the Christian, even this would be darkness, 
compared with the pure beamings of wisdom, love, and power from his 
mind. Think not, then, that Christ has come to give heaven as 
something distinct from virtue. Heaven is the frood and sanctified 
mind, enjoying God through accordance with his attributes; multiplying 
its bonds and sympathies with excellent beings, putting forth noble 
powers, and ministoring, in union with the enlightened and holy, to the 
happiness and virtue of the universe. 

My friends, I fear I have been guilty of repetition. But I feel the 
greatness of the truth which I deliver, and I am anxious to make it 
plain. Men need to be taught it peipetually. They have always been 
inclined to look to Christ for something better, as they have dreamed, 
than the elevation of their own souls. The great purpose of Christianity, 
to unfold and strengthen and lift up the mind, has been perpetually 
thrown out of sight. In truth, this purpose has been more than 
overlooked. It has been reversed. The very religion given to exalt 
human nature, has been used to make it abject. The very religion 
which was given to create a generous hope, has been made an instrument 
of servile and torturing fear. The very religion which came from God’s 
goodness to enlarge the human soul with a kindred goodness, has been 
employed to narrow it to a sect, to rear the Inquisition, and to kindle 
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fires for the martyr. The very religion given to make the understanding 
and conscience free, lias, by a criminal perversion, served to break them 
into subjection to priests, ministers, and human creeds. Ambition and 
craft have seized on the solemn doctrines of an omnipotent God and of 
future punishment, and turned them into engines against the child, the 
trembling female, the ignorant adult, until the sceptic has been 
emboldened to charge on religion the chief miseries and degradation of 
human nature. It is from a deep and sorrowful conviction of the 
injuries inflicted on Christianity and on tho human soul by these 
perversions and errors, that I have reiterated the great truth of this 
discourse. I would rescue our holy faith from this dishonour. Chris- 
tianity has no tendency to break the human spirit, or to make man a 
slave. It has another aim ; and as far as it is understood, it puts forth 
another power. God sent it from heaven, Christ sealed it with his 
blood, that it might give force of thought and purpose to the human 
mind, might free it from all fear but tho fear of wrong-doing, might 
make it free of its fcllowbcings, might break from it every outward and 
inward chain. 

My hearers, I close with exhorting you to remember this great 
purpose of our religion. Receive Christianity as given to raise you in 
the scale of spiritual being. Expect from it no good, any farther than 
it gives strength and worth to your characters. ’Think not, as some 
seem to think, that Christ has a higher gift than purity to bestow, even 
pardon to tho sinner. Ho does bring pardon. But once separato tho 
idea of pardon from purity; once imagine that forgiveness is possible to 
him who does not forsake sin ; once make it an exemption from outward 
punishment, and not the admission of the reformed mind to favour and 
communion with God ; and the doctrine of pardon becomes your peril, 
and a system so teaching it, is fraught with evil. Expect no good from 
Christ, any farther than you are exalted by his character and teaching. 
Expect nothing from his cross, unless a power comes from it, strength- 
ening you to “bear his cross,” to “drink his cup,” with his own 
unconquerable love. This is its highest influence. Look not abroad 
for the blessings of Christ. His reign and chief blessings arc within you. 
The human soul is his kingdom. There he gains his victories, there 
rears his temples, there lavishes his treasures. His noblest monument 
is a mind redeemed from iniquity, brought back and devoted to God, 
forming itself after the perfection of the Saviour, great through its power 
to suffer for truth, lovely through its meek and gentle virtues. No other 
monument docs Christ desire; foy this will endure and increase in 
splendour, when earthly thrones shall have fallen, and even when tho 
present order of the outward universo shall have accomplished its work, 
and shall have passed away. 
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Ephesians v. 1: “ Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children.” 

To promote true religion is tho purpose of the Christian ministry. For 
this it was ordained. On tho present occasion, therefore, when a new 
teacher is to bo given to tho church, a discourse on tho character of 
truo religion will not be inappropriate. I do not moan, that I shall 
attempt, in the limits to which I am now confined, to set before you all 
its properties, signs, and operations^ for in so doing I should burden 
your memories with divisions and vaguo generalities, as uninteresting 
as they would be unprofitable. My purpose is, to select one view of 
the subject, which seems to me of primary dignity and importance ; 
and 1 select this, because it is greatly neglected, ana because 1 attribute 
to this neglect much of the ineffieacy, and many of tho corruptions of 
religion. 

The text calls us to follow or imitate God, to seek accordance with 
or likeness to him ; and to do this, not fearfully and faintly, but with 
the spirit and hope of beloved children. Tho doctrino which I propose 
to illustrate, is derived immediately from these words, and is incorpo- 
rated with tho whole N ew Testament. I affirm, and would maintain, 
that true religion consists in proposing as our great end, a growing 
likeness to the Supremo Being. Its noblest influence consists, in 
making us moro and more partakers of the Divinity. For this it is to 
be preached. Religious instruction should aim chiefly to turn men’s 
aspirations and efforts to that perfection of the soul, which constitutes 
it a bright image of God. Such is the topic now to be discussed ; and 
I implore Him Whose glory I seok, to aid me in unfolding and enforcing 
it with simplicity and clearness, with a calm and pure zeal, and with 
unfeigned Charity. 

I begin with observing, what all indeed will understand, that the 
likeness to God, of which 1 propose to speak, belongs to man’s higher 
or spiritual nature. It has its foundation in the original and essential 
capacities of the mind. In proportion as these are unfolded by right 
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.and vigorous exertion, it is extended and brightened. In proportion as 
these lie dormant, it is obscured. In proportion as they are perverted 
and overpowered by the appetites and passions, it is blotted out. In 
truth, moral evil if unresisted and habitual, may so blight and lay 
waste these capacities, that the image of God in man may seem to be 
wholly destroyed. 

The importance of this assimilation to our Creator, is a topic which 
needs no laboured discussion. All men, of whatever name, or sect, or 
opinion, will meet me on this ground. All, I presume, will allow, that 
no good in the compass of the universe, or within the gift of omnipo- 
tence, can be compared to a resemblance of God, or to a participation 
of his attributes. I fear no contradiction here. Likeness to God is 
the supreme gift. He can communicate nothing so precious, glorious, 
blessed as himself. To hold intellectual and moral affinity with tlio 
Supreme Being, to partake his spirit, to be his children by derivations 
of kindred excellence, to bear a growing conformity to the perfection 
which we adore, this is a felicity which obscures and annihilates all 
other good. 

It is only in proportion to this likeness, that we can enjoy eithor 
God or the universe. That God can be known and enjoyed only through 
sympathy or kindred attributes, is a doctrine which even Gentile 
philosophy discerned. That the puro in heart can alone see and 
commune with the pure Divinity, was th6 sublime instruction of ancient 
sages as well as of inspired prophets. It is indeed the lesson of daily 
experience. To understand a groat and good being, we must have the 
seeds of the same excellence, llow quickly, by what an instinct, do 
accordant minds recognise one another; No attraction is so powerful 
as that which subsists between the truly wise and good; whilst the 
brightest excellence is lost on those who have nothing congenial in their 
own breasts. God becomes a real being to us, in proportion as bis own 
nature is unfolded within us. To a man who is growing in the likeness 
of God, faith begins even hero to change into vision. lie carries within 
himself a proof of a Deity, which can only be understood by experience. 
He more than believes, he feels the Divine presence; and gradually 
rises to an intercourse with his Maker, to which it is not irreverent to 
apply the name of friendship and intimacy. The Apostle John intended 
to express this truth, when he tells us, that he, in whom a principle of 
divine charity or benevolence has become a habit and life, “dwells in 
God and God in him.” 

It is plain, too, that likeness to God is the true and only preparation 
for the enjoyment of the universe. In proportion as we approach and 
resemble the mind of God, we are brought into harmony with the 
creation ; for, in that proportion, wo possess the principles from which 
the universe sprung ; we carry within ourselves the perfections, of which 
its beauty, magnificence, order, benevolent adaptations, and boundless 
purposes, are the results and manifestations. God unfolds himself in 
his works to a kindred mind. It is possible, that the brevity of these 
hints may expose to the charge of mysticism, what seems to me the 
calmest and clearest truth. I think, however, that every reflecting 
man will feel that likeness to God must be a principle of sympathy or 
accordance with his creation ; for the creation is a birth and shining 
forth of the Divine Mind, a work through which his spirit breathes. In 
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proportion as we receive this spirit, we possess within ourselves the 
explanation of what we see. We discern more and more of God in 
everything, from the frail flower to the everlasting stars. Even in evil, 
that dark cloud which hangs over the creation, we discern rays of light 
and hope, and gradually come to see in suffering and temptation, proofs 
and instruments of the sublimest purposes of Wisdom and Love. 

I have offered these very imperfect views, that I may show the great 
importance of the doctrine which I am solicitous to enforce. I would 
teach, that likeness to God is a good so unutterably surpassing all other 
good, that whoever admits it as attainable, must acknowledge it to be 
the chief aim of life. 1 would show, that the highest and happiest office 
of religion, is to bring the mind into growing accordance with God ; 
and that by the tendency of religious systems to this end, their truth 
and worth arc to be chiefly tried. 

I am aware that it may be said, that the Scriptures, in speaking of 
man as made in the image of God, and in ealling us to imitato him, 
use bold and figurative language. It may be said, that there is danger 
from too literal an interpretation ; that God is an unapproachable being ; 
that I am not warranted in ascribing to man a like nature to the Divine ; 
that we and all things illustrate the Creator by contrast, not by resem- 
blance; that religion manifests itself chiefly in convictions and 
acknowledgments of utter worthlessness ; and that to talk of the 
greatness and divinity of the human soul, is to inflate that prido through 
which Satan fell, and through which man involves himself in that fallen 
spirit’s ruin. 

I answer, that, to me, Scripture and reason hold a different language. 
In Christianity particularly, I meet perpetual testimonies to the divinity 
of human nature. This whole religion expresses an infinite concern of 
God for the human soul, and teaches that ho deems no methods too 
expensive for its recovery and exaltation. Christianity, with one voice, 
calls mo to turn my regards and caro to the spirit within me, as of more 
worth than the whole outward world. It calls us to “be perfect as our 
Father in heaven is perfect;” and everywhere, in the sublimity of its 
precepts, it implies and recognises the sublime capacities of the being 
to whom they are addressed. It assures us that human virtue is “in 
the sight of God of great price and speaks of the return of a human 
being to virtue as an event which increases the joy of heaven. In the 
New Testament, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the brightness of his 
glory, the express and unsullied image of the Divinity, is seen mingling 
with men as a friend and brother, offering himself as their example, and 
promising to his true followers a share in all his splendours and joys. 
In the New Testament, God is said to communicate his own spirit, and 
all his fulness to the human soul. In the New Testament man is 
exhorted to aspire after “ honour, glory, and immortality and Heaven, 
a word expressing the nearest approach to God, and a divine happiness, 
is everywhere proposed as the end of his being. In truth, the very 
essence of Christian faith is, that we trust in God’s mercy, as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, for a state of celestial purity, in which we shall grow 
forever in the likeness, and knowledge, and enjoyment of the Infinite 
Father. Lofty views of the nature of man, are bound up and interwoven 
with the whole Christian system. Say not, that these are at war with 
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humility; for who was ever humbler than Jesus, and yet who ever 
possessed such a consciousness of greatness and divinity ? Say not that 
man’s business is to think of his sin, and not of his dignity ; for great 
sin implies a great capacity ; it is the abuse of a noble nature ; and no 
man can be deeply and rationally contrite, but ho who feels, that in 
wrongdoing he has resisted a divine voice, and warred against a divine 
principle, in his own soul. — I need not, I trust, pursue the argument 
from rovelation. There is an argument from naturo and reason, which 
seems to me so convincing, and is at the same time so fitted to explain 
what I mean by man’s possession of a like nature to God, that 1 shall 
pass at once to its exposition. 

That man has a kindred nature with God, and may bear most 
important and ennobling relations to him, seems to me to be established 
by a striking proof. This proof you will understand, by considering, 
for a moment, liow we obtain our ideas of God. Whence come the 
conceptions which we include under that august name? Whence do 
we derive our knowledge of the attributes and perfections which consti- 
tute the Supreme Being? I answer, we derive them from our own 
souls. The divine attributes aro first developed in ourselves, and 
thence transferred to our Creator. The idea of God. sublime and 
awful as it is, is the idea of our own spiritual nature, purified and 
enlarged to infinity. In ourselves are the elements of the Divinity. 
God, then, does not sustain a figurative resemblance to man. It is tho 
resemblance of a parent to a child, the likeness of a kindred naturo. 

We call God a mind. He has revealed himself as a Spirit. But 
what do wo know of mind, but through the unfolding of this principle 
in our breasts? That unbounded spiritual energy which wo call God, 
is conceived by us only through consciousness, through the knowledge 
of ourselves. — We ascribe thought or intelligence to the Deity, as one 
of his most glorious attributes. And what means this language? 
These terms we have framed to express operations or faculties of our 
own souls. The Infinite Light would bo forever hidden from us, did 
not kindred rays dawn and brighten within us. God is another name 
for human intelligence raised above all error and imperfection, and 
extended to all possible truth. 

The same is true of God’s goodness. How do we understand this, 
but by the principle of love implanted in the human breast? Whence 
is it, that this divine attribute is so faintly comprehended, but from tho 
feeble development of it in the multitude of men ? Who can understand 
the strength, purity, fulness, and extent of divine philanthropy, but 
he in whom selfishness has been swallowed up in love ? 

The same is true of all Hie moral perfections of the Deity. These 
are comprehended by us, only through our own moral naturo. It is 
conscience within us, which, by its approving and condemning voice, 
interprets to us God’s love of virtue and hatred of sin ; and without 
conscience, these glorious conceptions would never have opened on the 
mind. It is the lawgiver in our own breasts, which gives us the idea 
of divine authority, and binds us to obey it. The soul, by its sense of 
right, or its perception of moral distinctions, is clothed with sovereignty 
over itself, and through this alone, it understands and recognises the 
Sovereign of the Universe. Men, as by a natural inspiration, have 
agreed to speak of conscience as the voice of God, as the Divinity within 
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us. This principle, reverently obeyed, makes us more and more 
partakers of the moral perfection of the Supreme Being, of that very 
excellence, which constitutes the rightfulnoss of his sceptre, and 
enthrones him over the universe. Without this inward law, we should 
bo as incapable of receiving a law from Heaven, as the brute. Without 
this, the thunders of Sinai might startle the outward ear, but would 
have no meaning, no authority to the mind. I have expressed here a 
great truth. Nothing teaches so encouragingly our relation and resem- 
blance to God ; for the glory of the Supremo Being is eminently moral. 
We blind ourselves to his chief splendour, if we think only or mainly 
of his power, and overlook those attributes of rectitude and goodness, 
to which ho subjects his omnipotence, and which are the foundations 
and very substance of his universal and immutable Law. And are 
these attributes revealed to us through the principles and convictions 
of our own souls ? Do wo understand through sympathy God’s perception 
of the right, the good, the holy, the just? Then with what propriety 
is it said, that in his oVn image ho made man ! 

I am aware, that it may be objected to these views, that we receive 
our idea of God from the universe, from his works, and not so exclu- 
sively from our own souls. The universe, 1 know, is full of God. The 
heavens and earth declare his glory. In other words, the effects and 
signs of power, wisdom, and goodness, are apparent through the whole 
creation. But apparent to what? Not to the outward eye ; not to the 
aeutest organs of sense ; but to a kindred mind, which interprets tho 
universe by itself. It is only through that energy of thought, by which 
we adapt various and complicated means to distant ends, and give 
harmony and a common bearing to multiplied exertions, that wo 
understand tho creative intelligence which, has established the order, 
dependencies, and harmony of nature. Wo see God around us, becauso 
he dwells within us. It is by a kindred wisdom, that we discern his 
wisdom in liis works. The brute, with an eye as piercing as ours, looks 
on tho universe ; and the page, which to us is radiant with characters 
of greatness and goodness, is to him a blank. In truth, tho beauty and 
glory of God’s works, are revealed to the mind by a light beaming from 
itself. We discern the impress of God’s attributes in the universe, 
by accordance of nature, and enjoy them through sympathy. — I hardly 
need observe, that those remarks m relation to the universe, apply with • 
equal, if not greater force, to revolation. 

I shall now bo met by another objection, which to many may seem 
strong. It will be said, that these various attributes of which I have 
spoken, exist in God in Infinite Perfection, and that this destroys all 
affinity between the human and tho divine mind. To this I have two 
replies. In the first place, an attribute, by becoming porfect, does not 
part with its essence. Love, wisdom, power, and purity, do not change 
their nature by enlargement. If they did, we should lose the Supreme 
Being through his very infinity. Our ideas of him would fade away 
into mere sounds. For example, if wisdom in God, because unbounded, 
have no affinity with that attribute in man, why apply to him that term? 

It must signify nothing. Let me ask what wo mean, when we say that 
we discern the marks of intelligence in the universe? We mean, that 
we meet there tho proofs of a mind like our own. We certainly discern 
proofs of no other ; so that to deny this doctrine, would be to deny the 
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evidences of a God, and utterly to subvert the foundations of religious 
belief. What man can examine the structure of a plant or an animal, 
and see the adaptation of its parts to each other and to common ends, 
and not feel, that it is the work of an intelligence akin to his own, and 
that he traces those marks of design by the same spiritual energy in 
which they liad their origin? 

But I would offer another answer to this objection, that God’s infinity 
places him beyond the resemblance and approach of man. I affirm, anil 
I trust that I do not speak too strongly, that there are traces of infinity 
in the human mind; and that, in this very respect, it bears a likeness 
to God. The very conception of infinity, is the mark of a nature to 
which no limit can be prescribed. This thought indeed comes to us 
not so much from abroad as from our own souls. Wo ascribe this 
attribute to God, because we possess capacities and wants, which only an 
unbounded being can fill, and because we arc conscious of a tendency in 
spiritual faculties to unlimited expansion. We believe in the Divine 
affinity, through something congenial with it in our own breasts. 1 hope 
I speak clearly, and if not, I would ask those to whom 1 am obscure, to 
pause before they condemn. To mo it scorns, that the soul, in all its 
higher actions, in original thought, in the creations of genius, in the soar- 
ings of imagination, in its love of beauty and grandeur, in its aspirations 
after a pure and unknown joy, and especially m disinterestedness, in tho 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and in enlightened devotion, has a character of infi- 
nity. There is often a depth in human lovo, which may be strictly called 
unfathomable. There is sometimes a lofty strength in moral principle, 
which all the power of the outward universe cannot overcome. There 
seems a might within, which can more than balance all might without. 
There is, too, a piety, which swells into a transport too vast for utter- 
ance, and into an immeasurable joy. I am speaking indeed of 
what is uncommon, but still of realities. We see however the tendency 
of the soul to the infinite, in more familiar and ordinary forms. Take, 
for example, the delight which we find in the vast scenes of nature, in 
prospects which spread around us without limits, in the immensity of 
tho heavens and the ocean, and especially in tlie rush and roar of mighty 
winds, waves, and torrents, when, amidst our deep awe, a power within 
seems to respond to the omnipotence around us. Tho same principle is 
seen in the delight ministered to us by works of fiction or of imaginative 
art, in which our own nature is set before us in more than human beauty 
and power. In truth, the soul is always bursting its limits. It thirsts 
continually for wider knowledge. It rushes forward to untried happi- 
ness. It has deep wants, which nothing limited can appease. Its true 
element and end, is an unbounded good. Thus, God’s infinity has its 
imago iu the soul ; and through the soul, much more than through tho 
universe, we arrive at this conception of the Deity. 

In these remarks I have spoken strongly. But I have no fear of 
expressing too strongly tho connexion between the Divine and the human 
mind. My only fear is, that I shall dishonour the great subject. The 
danger to which we are most exposed, is that of severing the Creator 
from his croatures. The propensity of human sovereigns to cut off 
communication between themselves and their subjects, and to disclaim 
a common nature with their inferiors, has led tho multitude of men, who 
think of God chiefly under the character of a king, to conceive of him 
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as a being who places his glory iu multiplying distinctions between him- 
self and all other beings. The truth is, that the union between the 
Creator and the creature surpasses all other bonds in strength and 
intimacy. lie penetrates all things, and delights to irradiate all with 
his glory. Nature, in its lowest and inanimate forms, is pervaded by 
his power ; and when quickened by the mysterious property of life, how 
wonderfully docs it show forth the perfections of its Author ! How much 
of God may be seen in the structure of a single leaf, which, though so 
frail as to tremble in every wind, yet holds connexions and living com- 
munications with the earth, the air, the clouds, and the distant sun, and, 
through these sympathies, with the universe, is itself a revelation of an 
omnipotent mind! God delights to diffuse himself everywhere. 
Through his energy, unconscious matter clothes itself with proportions, 
powers, and beauties, which reflect his wisdom and love. How much 
more must lie delight to frame conscious and happy recipients of his per- 
fections, in whom his wisdom and love may substantially dwell, with 
whom he may form spiritual ties, and to whom he may be an everlast- 
ing spring of moral energy and happiness? How far the Supreme 
Being may communicate his attributes to his intelligent offspring, I 
stop not to enquire. But that his almighty goodness will impart to 
thorn powers and glories, of which the material universe is but a faint 
emblem, I cannot doubt. That the soul, if true to itself and its Maker, 
will be filled with God, and will manifest him, moro than that sun, I 
cannot doubt. Who can doubt it, that believes and understands the 
doctrine of human immortality ? 

The views which I have given in this discourse, respecting man’s parti- 
cipation of the Divine nature, seem to mo to receive strong confirmation, 
from the title or relation most frequently applied to God in the New 
Testament; and I have reserved this as the last corroboration of this 
doctrine, becauso to my own mind it is singularly affecting. In the 
New Testament God is made known to us as a Father ; and a brighter 
feature of that book cannot bo named. Our worship is to be directe 1 
to him as our Father. Our whole religion is to take its character from 
this view of the Divinity. In this he is to rise always to our minds. 
And what is it to be a Father? It is to communicate one’s own nature, 
to give life to kindred beings ; and the highest function of a Father is 
to educate the mind of the child, and to impart to it what is noblest and 
happiest in his own mind. God is our Father, not merely because ho 
created us, or because he gives us enjoyment; for he created the flower 
and the insect, yet we call him not their Father. This bond is a spirit- 
ual one. This name belongs to God, because lie frames spirits like him- 
self, and delights to give them what is most glorious and blessed in his 
own, nature. Accordingly, Christianity is said with special propriety, 
to reveal God as the Father, because it reveals him as sending his Son, 
to cleanse the mind from every stain, and to replenish it forover with 
the spirit and moral attributes of its Author. Separate from God this 
idea of his croating and training up beings after his own likeness, and 
you rob him of tho paternal character. This relation vanishes, and 
with it, vanish the glory of the Gospel, and the dearest hopes of the 
human soul. 

The great use which I would make of the principles laid down in this 
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discourse, is to derive from them just and clear views of the nature of 
religion. "What then, is religion ? I answer, it is not the adoration 
of a God with whom we have no common properties ; of a distinct, foreign, 
separate being ; but of an all-communicating Parent. It recognises and 
adores God, as a being whom we know through our own souls, who has 
made man in his own image, who is the perfection of our own spiritual 
nature, who has sympathies with us as kindred beings, who is near us, 
not in place only like this all-surrounding atmosphere, but by spiritual 
influence and love, who looks on. us with parental interest, and whoso 
great design is to communicate to us forever, and in freer and fuller 
streams, Ins own power, goodness, and joy. The conviction of this near 
and ennobling relation of Uod to the soul, and of his great purposes 
towards it, belongs to tho very essence of true religion ; and true reli- 
gion manifests itself chiefly and most conspicuously in desires, hopes, 
and efforts corresponding to this truth. It desires and seeks supremely, 
the assimilation of the mind to God, or the perpetual unfolding and 
enlargement of those powers and virtues by which it is constituted his 
glorious image. The mind, in proportion as it is enlightened and pene- 
trated by true religion, thirsts and labours for a godlike elevation. 
What else indeed can it seek, if this good be placed within its reach ? 
If I am capable of receiving and reflecting the intellectual and moral 
glory of my Creator, what else in comparison shall I desire? Shall I 
deem a property in the outward universe as the highest good, when I 
may become partaker of the very mind from which it springs, of the 
prompting love, the disposing wisdom, the quickening power, through 
which its eider, beauty, and beneficent influences subsist? True reli- 
gion is known by these high aspirations, hopes, and efforts. And this 
is the religion which most truly honours God. To honour him, is not 
to tremble before him as an unapproachable sovereign, not to utter 
barren praise which leaves us as it found us. It is to become what wo 
praise. It is to approach God as an inexhaustible Fountain of light, 
power, and purity. It is to feel the quickening and transforming en- 
ergy of his perfections. It is to thirst for tine growth and invigoration 
of the divine principle within us. It is to seek tho very spirit of God. 
It is to trust m, to bless, to thank him for that rich grace, mercy, love, 
which was revealed and proffered by Jesus Christ, and which proposes 
as its great end the perfection of the human soul. 

I regard this view of religion as infinitely important. It docs more 
than all things to make our connexion with our Creator ennobling and 
happy ; and in proportion as we want it, there is danger that the thought of 
God may itself become the instrument of our degradation. That reli- 
gion has been so dispensed as to depress the human mind, I need not 
tell you ; and it is a truth which ought to be known, that the greatness 
of the Deity, when separated in our thoughts from his parental character, 
especially tends to crush human energy and hope. To a frail depend- 
ent creature, an omnipotent Creator easily becomes a terror, and his 
worship easily degenerates into servilitv, flattery, self-contempt, and 
selfish calculation. Religion only ennobles us, in as far as it reveals to 
us the tender and intimate connexion of God with his creatures, and 
teaches us to see in the very greatness which might give alarm, the 
source of great and glorious communications to the human soul. You 
cannot, my hearers, think too highly of the majesty of God. But let 
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not this majesty sever him from you. Remember, that his greatness 
is the infinity of attributes which yourselves possess. Adore his infinite 
wisdom ; but remember that this wisdom rejoices to diffuse itself, and 
let an exhilarating hope spring up, at the thought of the immeasurable 
intelligence which such a Father must communicate to his children. 
In like manner adore his power. Let the boundless creation fill you 
with awe and admiration of the energy which sustains it. But remem- 
ber that God has a nobler work than the outward creation, even the 
spirit wicliin yourselves ; and that it is his purposo to replenish this 
with his own energy, and to crown it with growing power and triumphs 
over tho material universe. Above all, adore his unutterable goodness. 
But remember, that this attribute is particularly proposed to you as 
your model ; that God calls you, both by nature and revelation, to a 
fellowship in his philanthropy ; that ho has placed you in social relations, 
for the vory end of rendering you ministers and representatives of his 
benevolence ; that ho even summons you to espouse and to advance the 
sublimost purpose of his goodness, the redemption of the human race, 
by extending the knowledge and power of Christian truth. It is through 
such views, that religion raises up the soul, and binds man by ennobling 
bonds to his Maker. 

To complete my views of this topic, I beg to add an important caution. 
I have said that the great work of religion is to conform ourselves to 
God, or to unfold the divine likeness within us. Let none infer from 
this language, that I placo religion in unnatural effort, in straining 
after excitements which do not belong to the present state, or in any- 
thing separate from the clear and simplo duties of life. I exhort you to 
no extravaganoo. I reverence human nature too much to do it violence. 
I see too much divinity in its ordinary operations, to urge on it a forced 
and vehement virtue. To grow in the likeness of God, we need not 
cease to be men. This likeness docs not consist in extraordinary or 
miraculous gifts, in supernatural additions to the soul, or in anything 
foreign to our original constitution ; but in our essential faculties, un- 
folded by vigorous and conscientious exertion in the ordinary circum- 
stances assigned by God. To resemble our Creator, we need not fly 
from society, and entrance ourselves in lonely contemplation and prayer. 
Such processes might give a feverish strength to one class of emotions, 
but would result in disproportion, distortion, and sickliness of mind. 
Our proper work is to approach God by the free and natural unfolding 
of our highest powers, of understanding, conscience, love, and the moral 
will. 

Shall I be told that, by such language, I ascribe to nature the effects 
which can only bo wrought in tho soul by the Holy Spirit? I anticipate 
this objection, and wish to meet it by a simple exposition of my views. 
1 would on no account disparage the gracious aids and influences which 
God imparts to the human soul. The promise of the Holy Spirit , is 
among the most precious in the sacred volume. Worlds could not 
tempt me to part with tho doctrine of God’s intimate connexion with 
tho mind, and of his free and full communications to it. But these 
views are in no respect at variance with what I have taught of the 
method by which we are to grow in the likeness of God. Scripture and 
experience concur in teaching, that by the Holy Spirit, we are to 
Understand a divine assistance adapted to our moral freedom, and 
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accordant with the fundamental truth, that virtue is the mind’s own 
work. By the Holy Spirit, I understand an aid, which must he 
gained and made effectual by our own activity ; an aid, which no more 
interferes with our faculties, than the assistance which we receive from 
our fellow-beings ; an aid, which silently mingles and conspires with all 
other helps and means of goodness ; an aid by which wo unfold our 
natural powers in a natural order, and by which we arc strengthened to 
understand and apply the resources derived from our munificent Creator. 
This aid we cannot prize too much, or pray for too earnestly. But 
wherein, let mo ask, does it war with the doctrine, that God is to bo 
approached by the exercise and unfolding of our highest powers and 
affections, in the ordinary circumstances of human life ? 

I repeat it, to resemble our Maker we need not quarrel with our 
nature or our lot. Our present state, made up as it is, of aids and 
trials, is worthy of God, and may be used throughout to assimilate us 
to him. For example, our domestic ties, the relations of neighbourhood 
and country, the daily interchanges of thoughts and feelings, tho daily 
occasions of kindness, the daily claims of want and suffering, these and 
the other circumstances of our social state, form the best sphere and 
school for that benevolence, which is God’s brightest attribute; and wo 
should make a sad exchange, by substituting for these natural aids, any 
self-invented artificial meaus of sanctity. Christianity, our great guide 
to God, never leads us away from tho path of nature, and never wars 
with the unsophisticated dictates of conscience. Wc approach our 
Creator by every right exertion of the powers he gives us. Whenever 
we invigorate the understanding by honestly and resolutely seeking 
truth, and by withstanding whatever might warp the judgment ; when- 
ever wo invigorate tho conscience by following it in opposition to tho 
passions ; whenever wo receive a blessing gratefully, bear a trial 
patiently, or encounter peril or scorn with moral courage; whenever we 
perform a disinterested deed ; whenever we lift up the heart in true 
adoration to God; whenever wo war against a habit or desire which is 
strengthening itself against our highor principles ; whenever we think, 
speak, or act, with moral energy, and resolute devotion to duty, bo the 
occasion ever so humble, obscure, familiar; then the divinity is growing 
within us, and we aro ascending towards our Author. True religion 
thus blends itself with common life. We aro thus to draw nigh to God, 
without forsaking men. Wo are thus, without parting with our human 
nature, to clothe ourselves with the divine. 

My views on tho great subject of this discourse have now boon given. 
I shall close with a brief consideration of a few objections, in the course 
of which T shall offer some views of the Christian ministry, which this 
occasion and the state of the world, seem to me to demand. — I anticipate 
from somo an objection to this discourse, drawn, as they will say from 
experience. I may be told, that I have talked of the godlike capacities 
of human nature, and have spoken of man as a divinity ; and wliero it 
will be asked, aro the warrants of this high estimate of our race? I 
may be told that 1 dream, and that I have peopled the world with tho 
creatures of my lonely imagination. What! Is it only in dreams, that 
beauty and loveliness havo beamed on me from the human countenance, 
that I have heard tones of kindness, which have thrilled through my heart, 
vol. ii. 2 O 
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that I have found sympathy in suffering, and a sacred joy in friendship? 
Are all the great and good men of past ages only dreams? Arc such 
names as Moses, Socrates, Paul, Alfred, Milton, only tho fictions of 
my disturbed slumbers? Are tho great deeds of history, tho discoveries 
of philosophy, the creations of gonius, only visions? Oh! no. I do 
not dream when I speak of the divine capacities of human naturo 
It is a real page in which I read of patriots and martyrs, of Fenelon 
and Howard, of Hampden and Washington. And tell me not that these 
wero prodigies, miracles, immeasurably separated from their race ; for 
the very reverence which has treasured up aud hallowed their memories, 
tho very sentiments of admiration and love with which their names are 
now hoard, show that the principles of their greatness are diffused 
through all your breasts. The germs of sublime virtue are scattered 
liberally on our earth. How often have 1 seen in the obscurity of 
domestic life, a strength of love, of endurance, of pious trust, of virtuous 
resolution, which in a public sphere would have attracted public homage. 
I cannot but pity tho* man, who recognises nothing godlike in liis own 
nature. I see the marks of God ill the heavens and the earth ; but how 
much moro in a liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in unconquerable 
rectitude, in a philanthropy which forgives every wrong, and which 
never despairs of tno cause of Christ and human virtue. I do and I 
must reverence human nature. Neither the sneers of a worldly scepti- 
cism, nor the groans of a gloomy theology, disturb my faith in its 
godlike powers and tendencies. I know how it is despised, how it has 
been oppressed, how civil and religious establishments havo for ages 
conspired to crush it. I know its history. I shut my eyes on none of 
its weaknesses and crimes. 1 understand the proofs, by which despotism 
demonstrates, that man is a wild beast, in want of a master, and only 
safe in chains. Hut injured, trampled on, and scorned as our nature is, 
I still turn to it with intense sympathy and strong hope. Tho signa- 
tures of its origin and its end arc impressed too deeply to bo ever wholly 
effaced. I bless it for its kind affections, for its strong and tender love. 
I honour it for its struggles against oppression, for its growth aud 
progress under the weight of so many chains and prejudices, for its 
achievements in science and art, and still more for its examples of 
heroic and saintly virtue. These are marks of a divine origin and tho 
pledges of a celestial inheritance ; and 1 thank God that my own lot 
is bound up with that of the human race. 

But another objection starts up. It may be said, “ Allow these views 
to be true; are they fitted for the pulpit? fitted to act on common 
minds? They may be prized by men of cultivated intellect and taste ; 
but can the multitude understand them? Will the multitude feel 
thorn ? On whom has a minister to act ? On men immersed in businoss , 
and buried in the flesh ; on men, whose whole power of thought has been 
spent on pleasure or gain ; on men chained by habit and wedded to sin. 
Sooner may adamant be riven by a child’s touch, than the human heart 
be pierced by refined and elevated sentiment. Gross instruments will 
alone act on gross minds. Men sleep, and nothing but thunder, nothing 
but flashes from the everlasting fire of hell, will thoroughly wake them.” 

I havo all along felt tliat such objections would be made to tho views 
I have urged. But they do not move me. J answer, that 1 think 
these views singularly adapted to the pulpit, and 1 think thorn full of 
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power. The objection is that they are refined. But I see God 
accomplishing his noblest purposes by what may be called refinod means. 
All the great agents of nature, attraction, heat, and the principle of life, 
are refined, spiritual, invisible, acting gently, silently, imperceptibly ; 
and yet brute matter feels their j>owor, and is transformed by them into 
surpassing beauty. The electric fluid, unseen, unfelt, and everywhere 
diffused, is infinitely more efficient, and ministers to infinitely nobler 
productions, than when it breaks forth in thunder. Much less can I 
believe, that in the moral world, noise, menace, and violent appeals to 
gross passions, to fear and selfishness, are God’s chosen means of calling 
forth spiritual life, beauty and greatness. It is seldom that human 
nature throws off all susceptibility of grateful and generous impressions, 
all sympathy with superior virtue ; and here are springs and principles 
to which a generous teaching, if simple, sincere, and fresh from the soul, 
may confidently appeal. 

It is said, men cannot understand the views which seem to me so 
precious. This objection I am anxious to repel, for the common 
intellect has been grievously kept down and wronged through the belief 
of its incapacity. The pulpit would do more good, wero not tho mass 
of men looked upon and treated as children. Happily for the race, the 
time is passing away, in which intellect was thought the monopoly of a 
few, and the majority were given over to hopeless ignorance. Science 
is leaving her solitudes to enlighten tho multitude. 11 ow much more 
may religious teachers take courage to speak to men on subjects which 
are nearer to them than the properties and laws of matter, I mean their 
own souls. The multitude, you say, want capacity to receive groat 
truths relating to their spiritual nature. But what, let me ask you, is 
the Christian religion? A spiritual system, intended to turn men’s 
minds upon themselves, to frame them to watchfulness over thought, 
imagination, and passion, to establish them in an intimacy with their 
own souls. What are all the Christian virtues, which men are exhorted 
to lovo and seek? I answer, pure and high motions or determinations 
of the mind. That refinement of thought, which, I am told, transcends 
tho common intellect, belongs to the very essence of Christianity. In 
confirmation of these views, the human mind seems to me to be turning 
itself more and more inward, and to be growing more alive to its own 
worth, and its capacities of progress. The spirit of education shows 
this, and so does the spirit of freedom. There is a spreading conviction 
that man was made for a higher purpose than to be a beast of burden, 
or a creature of sense. The divinity is stirring within the human 
breast, and demanding a culture and a liberty worthy of the child of 
God. Let religious teaching correspond to this advancement of the 
mind. Let it riso above the technical, obscure, and frigid theology 
which lias come down to us from times of ignorance, superstition, and 
slavery. Let it penetrate the human soul, and reveal it to itself. No 
preaehing, I believe, is so intelligible, as that which is true to human 
nature, and helps men to read their own spirits. 

But the objection which I have stated not only represents men as 
incapable of understanding, but still more of being moved, quickened, 
sanctified, and saved, by such views as I have given. If by this 
objection nothing more is meant, than that these views are not algne or 
of themselves sufficient, 1 shall not dispute it ; for true and glorious as 
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they are, they do not constitute the whole truth, and I do not expect 
great moral effects from narrow and partial views of our nature. I 
have spoken of the godlike capacities of the soul. But other and very 
different elements enter into the human being. Man has animal 
propensities as well as intellectual and moral powers. Ho has a body 
as well as mind. He has passions to war with reason, and self-love 
with conscience. He is a free being, and a, tempted being, and thus 
constituted he may and does sin, and often sins grievously. To such a 
being, religion, or virtue, is a conflict, requiring great spiritual effort, 
put forth in habitual watchfulness and prayer ; and all the motives are 
needed, by which force and constancy may bo communicated to the 
will. I exhort not the preacher, to talk perpetually of man as “made 
but a little lower than the angels.” I would not narrow him to any 
class of topics. Let him adapt himself to our whole and various nature. 
Let him summon to his aid all the powers of this world, and the world 
to come. Let him bring to bear on the conscience and the heart, God's 
milder and more awful attributes, the promises and threatenings of the 
divine word, the lessons of history, the warnings of experience. Let 
the wages of sin here and hereafter be taught clearly and earnestly. 
But amidst the various motives to spiritual effort, which belong to the 
minister, none are more quickening than those drawn from the soul 
itself, and from God’s desire and purpose to exalt it, by every aid 
consistent with its freedom. Theso views I conceive are to mix with 
all otliors, and without them all others fail to promote a generous virtue. 
Is it said, that the minister's proper work is, to preach Christ, and not 
the dignity of human nature? I answer, that Christ’s greatness is 
manifested in the greatness of the nature which ho was sent to redeem ; 
and that his chief glory consists in this, that he came to restore God’s 
image where it was obscured or effaced, and to give an everlasting 
impulse and life to what is divine within us. Is it said, that the malig- 
nity of sin is to be the minister’s great theme? I answer, that this 
malignity can only be understood and felt, when sin is viewed as the 
ruin of God’s noblest work, as darkening a light brighter than the sun, 
as carrying discord, bondage, disease and death into a mind framed 
for perpetual progress towards its Author. Is it said that terror is the 
chief instrument of saving the soul? I answer, that if by terror, he 
meant a rational and moral fear, a conviction and dread of the unutter- 
able evil incurred by a mind which wrongs, betrays, and destroys itself, 
then I am the last to deny its importance. But a fear like this, which 
regards the debasement of the soul as the greatest of evils, is plainly 
founded upon and proportioned to our conceptions of the greatness of 
our nature. The more common terror, excited by vivid imagos of 
torture and bodily pain, is a very questionable means of virtue. When 
strongly awakened, it generally injures the character, breaks men into 
cowards and slaves, brings the intellect to cringe before human authority, 
makes man abject before his Maker, and, by a natural reaction of the 
mind, often terminates in a presumptuous confidence, altogether distinct 
from virtuous self-respect, arid singularly hostile to the unassuming, 
charitable spirit of Christianity, The preacher should rather strive to 
fortify the soul against physical pains, than to bow it to their master y, 
teacljjpg it to dread nothing in comparison with sin, and to dread sin 
as the ruin of a noble nature. 
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Men, I repeat it, are to be quickened and raised by appeals to their 
highest principles. Even the convicts of a prison may be touched by 
kindness, generosity, and especially by a tone, look, and address, 
expressing hope and respect for their naturo. 1 know, that the doctrine 
of ages has been, that terror, restraint, and bondage are tho chief 
safeguards of human virtue and peace. But we havo begun to learn 
that affection, confidence, respect, and freedom are mightier as well as 
nobler agents. Mon can be wrought upon by generous influences. I 
would that this truth were bettor ‘understood by religious teachers. 
From the pulpit generous influences too seldom proceed, in the church 
men too seldom hear a voice to quicken and exalt them. Religion, 
speaking through her public organs, seems often to forget her natural 
tone of elevation. The character of God, tho principles of his govern- 
ment, his relations to the human family, the purposes for which he 
brought us into being, the naturo which he lias given us, and the 
condition in which he has placed us, — these and the like topics, though 
the sublimcst which can enter the mind, are not unfrequently so set 
forth as to narrow and degrade the hearers, disheartening and oppressing 
with gloom the timid and sensitive, and infecting coarser minds with 
the unhallowed spirit of intolerance, presumption, and exclusive pre- 
tension to the favour of God. I know, and rejoice to know, that 
preaching in its worst forms does good ; for so bright and piercing is the 
light of Christianity, that it penetrates in a measure the thickest clouds 
in which men contrive to involve it. But that evil mixes with the good, 
I also know ; and 1 should be unfaithful to my deep convictions, did I 
not say, that human nature requires for its elevation, more generous 
treatment from the teachers of religion. 

I conclude with saying, let tho minister cherish a reverence for his 
own nature. Let him never despise it even in its most forbidding 
forms. Let him delight in its beautiful and lofty manifestations. Let 
him hold fast as one of the great qualifications for his office, a faith in 
the greatness of the human soul, that faith, which looks beneath the 
perishing body, beneath the sweat of the labourer, beneath tho rags 
and ignorance of the poor, beneath tho vices of tho sensual and selfish, 
and discerns in the depths of the soul a divine principle, a ray of the 
Infinite Light, which may yet break forth and “shine as tho sun” in 
the kingdom of God. Let him strive to awaken in men a consciousness 
of tho heavenly treasure within them, a consciousness of possessing 
what is of more worth than the outward universe. Let hope give 
life to all his labours. Let him speak to men, as to beings liberally 
gifted, and made for God. Let him always look round on a con- 
gregation with the encouraging trust, that ho has hearers prepared 
to rospond to tho simple, unaffected utterance of great truths, and to 
the noblest workings of his own mind. Let him feel deeply for those, 
in -whom tho divine nature is overwhelmed by the passions. Lot him 
sympathise tenderly with those, in whom it begins to struggle, to mourn 
for sin, to thirst for a new life. Let him guide and animate to higher 
and divinor virtue, those in whom it has gained strength. Let him 
strive to infuse courage, enterprise, devout trust, and an inflexible will, 
into men’s labours for their own perfection. In one word, let hin^herish 
an unfaltering and growing faith in God as the Father and (jwkener 
of the human mind, and in Christ as its triumphant and unmortal 
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friend. That by such preaching he is to work miracles, I do not say. 
That iio will rival in sudden and outward effects what is wrought by 
the preachers of a low and terrifying theology, I do not expect or desire. 
That all will be made better, I am far from believing. His office is, 
to act on free beings, who after all must determine themselves ; who 
have power to withstand all foreign agency ; who are to be saved, not 
by mere preaching, but by their own prayers and toil. Still 1 believe 
that such a minister will be a benefactor beyond all praise to the human 
soul. I believe, and know, that on those who will admit his influenco, 
he will work deeply, powerfully, gloriously. His function is the 
sublimest under heaven ; and his reward will be, a growing power of 
spreading truth, virtue, moral strength, love, and happiness, without 
limit and without end. 



THE DUTIES OF CHILDREN. 


DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED 

TO THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY IN FEDER AL-STREET. 

Boston. 


ErHESlANS vi. I, 2: “ Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this in 
right. Honour tby father and thy mother, which is the first commandment 
with promise. 5 * 

From these words I propose to point out the duties of children to their 
parents. My young friends, lot me ask your serious attention. I wi.-di 
to explain to you tho honour and obedience which you are required to 
render your parents ; and to impress you witli the importance, excellence, 
and happiness of this temper and conduct. 

It will bo observed, in the progress of this discourse, that I have 
chiefly in view the youngest part of my hearers ; but 1 would not ou 
this account be supposed to intimate, that those who have readied more 
advanced periods of life, are exempted from the obligation of honouring 
tlioir parents. However old we may be, we should never forget that 
tenderness which watched 07er our infancy, which listened to our cries 
before we could articulate our wants, and was never weary with 
ministering to our comfort and enjoyments. There is scarcely anything 
more interesting than to see the man retaining the respect and gratitude 
which belong to tho child; than to see persons, who have come forward 
into life, remembering with affection the guides and friends of their 
youth, and labouring by tlieir kind and respectful attention to cheer tho 
declining years, aud support the trembling infirmities of those whose 
best days were spent in solicitude and exertion for their happiness and 
improvement. He who suffers any objects or pursuits to shut out a 
parent from his heart, who becomes so weaned from tho breast which 
nourished and the arms which cherished him, as coldly to forsake a 
parent’s dwelling, and neglect a parent’s comfort, not only renounces the 
dictates of religion and morality, but deserves to be cast out from society 
as a stranger to tho common sensibilities of human nature. 

In tho observations I am now to make, all who have parents should 
toel an interest; for some remarks will apply to all. IJfct 1 shall 
principally confine myself to those, who are so young as to depend ou 
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the care and to live under the eye of their parents ; who surround a 
parent’s table, dwell beneath a parent’s roof, and hoar continually a 
parent’s voice. To such the text addresses itself, “ Honour and obey 
your father and mother.” 

1 shall now attempt to explain and enforce what is here required of 
you. 

First, You are required to view and treat your parents with respect . 
Your tender, inexperienced age requires that you think of yourselves 
with humility, and conduct yourselves with modesty ; that you respect 
the superior age and wisdom and improvements of your parents, and 
observo towards them a submissive deportment. Nothing is more 
unbecoming in you, nothing will render you more unpleasant in the 
eyes of others, than froward or contemptuous conduct towards your 
parents. There are children, and I wish I could say there are only a 
few, who speak to their parents with rudeness, grow sullen at tlicir 
rebukes, behave in their-preseuco as if they deserved no attention, hear 
them speak without noticing them, and rather ridiculo than honour 
them. There are many children at the present day, who think more 
highly of themselves than of their elders ; who tlimk that their own 
wishes are first to be gratified; who abuse the condescension and 
kindness of their parents, and treat them as servants rather than 
superiors. 

Beware, my young friends, lest you grow up with this assuming and 
selfish spirit. Regard your parents as kindly given you by God, to 
support, direct, and govern you in your present state of weakness and 
inexperience. Express your respect for them in your maimer and 
conversation. Ho not neglect those outward signs of dependence and 
inferiority which suit your ago. You aro young, and you should 
therefore take the lowest place, and rather retire than thrust yourselves 
forward into notice. Y ou have much to learn, and you should therefore 
hear instead of seeking to be heard. You are dependent, and you 
should therefore ask instead of demanding what you desire ; and you 
should receive everything from your parents as a favour, and not as a 
debt. I do not mean to urge upon you a slavish fear of your parents. 
Love them, and love them ardently; but mingle a sense of their 
superiority with your love. Feel a confidence in their kindness ; but 
let not this confidence make you rude and presumptuous, and lead to 
indecent familiarity. Talk to tliem with openness and freedom ; but 
never contradict with violence ; never answer with passion or contempt. 

The Scriptures say, “ Cursed be he that setteth light by his fathor or 
his mother.” “ The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens of tho 
valley shall pluck it out, and the young ravens shall eat it.” The sacred 
history teaches us, that when Solomon, on his throne, saw his mother 
approaching him, he rose to meet her, and bowed liimself unto her, 
and caused a seat to be set for her on his right hand. Let this wise 
and great king teach you to respect your parents. 

Secondly, You should bo grateful to your parents. Consider how 
much you owe them. The time has been, and it was not a long time 
past, when you depended wholly on tlicir kindness, when you had no 
strength to make a single effort for yourselves, when you could neither 
speak, ndt walk, and knew not the use of any of your powers. Had 
not a parent’s arm supported you, you must liavo Men to the earth 
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and perished. Observe with attention the infants which you so often 
see, and consider that a little while ago you wero as feeble as they are ; 
you wore only a burden and a care, and you had nothing with which 
you could repay your parents’ affection. But did they forsake you? 
How many sleepless nights have they been disturbed by your cries! 
When you were sick, how tenderly did they liang over you! With 
what pleasure have they seen you grow up in health to your present 
state? and what do you now possess, which you havo not received from 
their hands? God indeed is your ‘great parent, your best friend, and 
from him every good gift descends: but God is pleased to bestow 
everything upon you through the kindness of your parents. To your 
parents you owe every comfort ; you owe to them the shelter you enjoy 
from the rain and cold, the raiment which covers, and the food which 
nourishes you. While you are seeking amusement, or aro employed in 
gaining knowledge at school, your parents aro toiling that you may bo 
happy, that your wants be supplied, that your minds may bo improved, 
that you may grow up and be useful in the world. And when you con- 
sider how often you have forfeited all this kindness, and yet liow ready 
they have been to forgive you, and to continuo their favours, ought you 
not to look upon them with the tendercst gratitude? What greator 
monster can there be than an unthankful child, whose heart is never 
warmed and melted by the daily expressions of parental solicitude ; who, 
instead of requiting liis best friend by his affectionate conduct, is sullen 
and passionate, and thinks that his parents have done nothing for him, 
because they will not do all he desires ? My young friends, your parents* 
hearts have ached enough for you already ; you should strive from this 
time, by your expressions of gratitude and love, to requite their goodness. 
Do you ask how you may best express these feelings of respect and 
gratitude, which have been enjoined? In answer, I would observe, 
Thirdly, That you must make it your stviy to obey your parents, to 
do what they command, and do it cheerfully. Your own hearts will 
tell you that this is a most natural and proper expression of honour and 
love. For how often do we see children opposing their wills to the will 
of their parents ; refusing to comply with absolute commands ; growing 
more obstinate, tho more they are required to do what they dislike ; 
and at last sullenly and unwillingly obeying, because they can no 
longer refuse without exposing themselves to punishment. Consider, 
my young friends, that by such conduct you very much displease God, 
who has given you parents, that they may control your passions and 
train you up in the way you should go. Consider how much better 
they can decide for you, than you can for yourselves. You know but 
little of the world in which you live. You hastily catch at everything 
which promises you pleasure; and unless tho authority of a parent 
should restrain you, you would soon rush into ruin, without a thought 
or a fear. In pursuing your own inclinations, your health would bo 
destroyed, your minds would run waste, you would grow up slothful, 
selfish, a trouble to others, and burdensome to yourselves. Submit, 
then, cheerfully to your parents. Have you not oxperienoed their 
goodness long enough to know that they wish to make you happy, even 
when their commands are most severe ? Prove, then, your sense of 
their goodness, by doing cheerfully what they require. When they 
oppose your wishes, do not think that you have more knowledge than 
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they. Do not receive *tlieir commands with a sour, angry, sullen look', 
which says, louder than words, that you obey only because you dare not 
rebel. If they deny your requests, do not persist in urging them ; but 
consider how many requests they have already granted you. Consider 
that you havo no claim upon them, and that it will be base and 
ungrateful for you, after all their tenderness, to murmur and complain. 
l)o not expect that your parents are to give up everything to your 
wishes, but study to give up everything to theirs. Do not wait for 
them to threaten ; but when a look tells you what they want, fly to 
perforin it. This is the way in which you can best reward them for all 
their pains and labours, in this way you will make their houses 
pleasant and cheerful. But if you are disobedient, perverse, and 
stubborn, you will be uneasy yourselves, and will make all around you 
unhappy. You will make home a place of contention, noise, and anger ; 
and your best friends will have reason to wish that you had never been 
born. A disobedient ^hild almost always grows up ill-natured and 
disobliging to all with whom lie is connected. None love him, and ho 
has no heart to love any but himself. If you would bo amiable in your 
temper and mariner, and desire to bo beloved, let me advise you to 
begin life with giving up your wills to your parents. 

Fourthly, You must further express your respect, affection, and grati- 
tude, by doing all in your power to assist and oblige your parents. 
Children can very soon make some return for the kindness they receive. 
Every day you can render your parents some little scrvico, and often 
save them many cares, and sometimes not a little expense. There have 
been children, who in early lifo have boon groat supports to their sick, 
poor, and helpless parents. This is the most honourable way in which 
you can bo employed. You must never think too highly of yourselves 
to be unwilling to do anything for those who havo done so much for 
you. You should never let your amusements take such a hold of your 
minds, as to make you slothful, backward, and unwilling, when you aro 
called to servo your parents. Some children seem to think that they 
have nothing to seek but their own pleasure. They will run from every 
task which is imposed on them ; and leave their parents to want many 
comforts, rather than expose themselves to a little trouble. But con- 
sider, had they loved you no hotter than you loved them, how wretched 
would have been your state ! There are some children, who not only 
refuso to exert themselves for their parents, but add very much to their 
cares, give them unnecessary trouble, and by carelessness, by wasting, 
by extravagance, help to keep them in poverty and toil. Such children, 
as they grow up, instead of seeking to provide for themselves, generally 
grow more and more burdensome to their friends, and lead useless, 
sluggish, and often profligate lives. My young friends, you should ho 
ashamed, after having given your parents so much pain, to multiply 
tlioir cares and labours unnecessarily. You should learn very early to 
be active in pleasing them, and active in doing what you can for your- 
selves. Do not waste all your spirit upon play ; but learn to be useful. 
Perhaps the time is coming, when your parents will need as much 
attention from you as you have received from them ; and you should 
endeavour to form such industrious, obliging habits, that you may 
render their last years as happy as they have rendered the first years 
of your existence. 
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Fifthly, You should express your respect for your parents, and your 
sense of their kindness and superior wisdom, by placing unreserved 
confidence in them. This is a very important part of your duty. Chil- 
dren should learn to be honest, sincere, and open-hearted to their parents. 
An artful, hypocritical child is one of the most unpromising characters 
in the world. You should have no secrets which you arc unwilling to 
disclose to your parents. If you have done wrong, you should 
openly confess it, and ask that forgiveness which a parent’s heart 
is so ready to bestow. If you wish to undertake anything, ask their 
consent. Never begin anything in the hope that you can conceal your 
design. If you once stri v'e to impose on your parents, you will be led 
on, from ono step to another, to invent falsehoods, to practice artifice, 
till you will become contemptible and hateful. Y ou will soon bo de- 
tected, and then none will trust you. Sincerity in a child will make 
up for many faults. Of children, he is tho worst, who watches tho eyes 
o£ his parents, pretends to obey as long as they see him, but as soon as 
they have turned away, does what they havo forbidden. Whatever 
else you do, never deceive. Let your parents always learn your faults 
from your own lips ; and be assured they will never lovo you the less 
for your openness and sincerity. 

Lastly, You must prove your respect and gratitude to your parents 
by attending seriously to their instructions and admonitions, and by 
improving tho advantages they afford you for becoming wise, useful, 
good, and happy for ever. I hope, my young friends, that you havo 
parents who take caro, not only of your bodies, but your souls ; who 
instruct you in your duty, who talk to you of your God and Saviour, 
who teach you to pray and to read tho Scriptures, and who strive to 
give you such knowledge, and bring you up in such habits, as will lead 
you to usefulness on earth, and to happiness in heaven. If you havo 
not, I can only pity you ; I havo little hope that I can do you good, 
by what I havo hero said. But if your parents arc faithful in instruct- 
ing and guiding you, you must prove your gratitude to them ami to 
God, by listening respectfully and attentively to what they say ; by 
shunning the temptations of which they warn you, and by walking in 
tho paths they mark out before you. You must labour to answer their 
hopes and wishes, by improving in knowledge ; by being industrious at 
school; by living peaceably with your companions; by avoiding all 
profane and wicked language ; by fleeing bad company ; by treating all 
persons with respect ; by being kind and generous and honest, and by 
loving and serving your Father in heaven. This is the happiest and 
most delightful way of repaying tho kindness of your parents. Let 
them see you growing np with amiable tempers and industrious habits ; 
let them see you delighting to do good, and fearing to offend God ; and 
they will think you havo never been a burden. Their fears and anxie- 
ties about you, will givo place to brighter views. They will hope to see 
you prosperous, respected, and beloved in tho present world. But if in 
this they are to be disappointed, if they are soon to see you stretched 
on the bed of sickness and death, they will still smile amidst their tears, 
and be comforted by the thought that you are the children of God and 
that you are going to a Father that loves you hotter than they. If, on 
the contrary, you slight and despise tlioir instructions, and suffer your 
youth to run waste, you will do much to embittter their happiness and 
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shorten tlioir days. Many parents have gone to tho grave broken- 
hearted by the ingratitude, perverseness, impiety, and licentiousness, of 
their children. My young friends, listen seriously to parental admoni- 
tion. Bewaro, lest you pierce with anguish that breast on which you 
have so often leaned. Bewaro, lest by early contempt of instruction, 
you bring yourselves to shame and misery in this world, and 
draw on your heads still heavier ruin in the world beyond tho 
grave. 

Children, I have now sot before you your duties. Let me once more 
beseech you to honour your father and mother. Ever cling to them 
with confidence and love. Be to them an honour, an ornament, a solace, 
and a support. Be more than they expect, and if possible be 
all that they desire. To you they are now looking with an affection 
which trembles for your safety. So live, that their eyes may ever fix 
on you with beams of hope and joy. So live, that the recollection of 
you may soothe their last hours. May you now walk by their sido 
in the steps of the holy Saviour, and through his grace may you meet 
again in a better and happier world. Amen. 



IMMORTALITY. 


2 Timothy i. 10: ** Our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel.” 

Immortality is the glorious discovery of Christianity. I say discovery, 
not because a future life was wholly unknown before Christ, but because 
it was so revealed by him as to become, to a considerable extent, a new 
doctrine. Before Christ, immortality was a conjecture or a vague hope. 
Jesus, by his teaching and resurrection, has made it a certainty. Again, 
before Christ, a future life lent little aid to virtue. It was soized upon 
by the imagination and passions, and so perverted’ by thorn as often to 
minister to vice. In Christianity this doctrino is wholly turned to a 
moral use ; and the Future is revealed only to give motives, resolution, 
force, to self-conflict and to a holy life. 

My aim in this discourse is, to strengthen, if I may, your conviction 
of immortality ; and I have thought that 1 may do this by showing, 
that this great truth is also a dictate of nature ; that reason, though 
unable to establish it, yet accords with and adopts it ; that it is written 
alike in God's word and in the soul. It is plainly rational to expect, 
that, if man was made for immortality, the marks of this destination will 
bo found in his very constitution, and that these marks will grow stronger 
in proportion to the unfolding of his faculties. I would show, that this 
expectation proves just, that the teaching of revelation, in regard to a 
future life, finds a strong response in our own nature. 

This topic is the more important, because to some men there seem 
to bo appearances in nature unfavourable to immortality. To many, 
the constant operation of decay in all the works of creation, the dissolu- 
tion of all the forms of animal and vegetable nature, gives a feeling, 
as if destruction wore the law to which we and all beings are subjected. 

It has often been said by the sceptic, that tho races or classes of being 
are alone perpetual, that all tho individuals which compose them are 
doomed to perish. Now I affirm, that the more we know of tho Mind, 
the more we see reason to distinguish it from the animal and vegetable 
races which grow and decay around us ; and that in its very nature wo 
see reason for exempting it from the universal law of destruction. To 
this point, I now ask your attention. 

When we look round us on the earth, we do indeed see everything 
changing, decaying, passing away ; and so inclined are we to reason 
from analogy or resemblance, that it is not wonderful that the dissolu- 
tion of all the organized forms of matter, should seem to us to announce 
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our own destruction. But wo overlook the distinctions between matter 
and mind ; and these are so immense as to justify the directly opposite 
conclusion. Let me point out some of these distinctions. 

1. When wo look at the organized productions of nature, we see that 
they require only a limited time, and most of them a very short time, 
to reach their perfection, and accomplish their end. Take, for example, 
that noblo production, a tree. Having reached a certain height, and 
borne leaves, flowers, and fruit, it has nothing move to do. its powers 
are fully developed ; it has no hidden capacities, of which its buds and 
fruit are only the beginnings and pledges. Its design is fulfilled ; the 
principle of life within it can effect no more. Not so the mind. We 
can never say of this, as of the full-grown tree in autumn, It has 
answered its end, it has done its work, its capacity is exhausted. On 
the contrary, the nature, powers, desires, and purposes of the mind aro 
all undefined. We never feel, when a great intellect has risen to an 
original thought, or a vast discovery, that it has now accomplished its 
whole purpose, reached its bound, and can yield no other or higher 
fruits. On the contrary, our conviction of its resources is enlarged ; wo 
discern more its affinity to tho inexhaustible intelligence of its Author. 
In every step of its progress, we see a new impulse gained, and tho 
pledge of nobler acquirements. So, when a puro and resoluto mind lias 
made some great sacrifice to truth and duty, has manifested its attach- 
ment to God and man in singular trials, we do not feel as if the whole 
energy of virtuous principle were now put forth, as if the measure of 
excellence were filled, as if tho maturest fruits were now borne, and 
henceforth the soul could only repeat itself. We feel, on the contrary, 
that virtue by illustrious efforts replenishes instead of wasting its life ; 
that the mind by perseverance in well-doing, instead of sinking into a 
mechanical tameness, is able to conceive of higher duties, is armed for 
a nobler daring, and grows moro efficient in charity. Tho mind, by 
going forward, does not reach insurmountable prison-walls, but learns 
moro and more the boundlessness of its powers, and of the range for 
which it was created. 

Let me place this topic in another light, which may show, even moro 
strongly, tho contrast of the mind with the noblest productions of 
matter. My meaning may best bo conveyed by reverting to the tree. 
We consider the tree as having answered its highest purpose, when it 
yields a particular fruit. We judge of its perfection by a fixed, positive, 
definite product. Tho mind, however, in proportion to its improvement, 
becomes conscious that its perfection consists not in fixed, prescribed 
effects, not in exact and defined attainments, but in an original, crea- 
tive, unconfinable energy, which yields new products, which carries it 
into new fields of thought and new efforts for religion and humanity. 
This truth indeed is so obvious, that even the least improved may dis- 
cern it. You all feel, that the most perfect mind is not that which 
works in a prescribed way, which thinks and acts according to proscribed 
rides, but that which has a spring of action in itself, which combines 
anow the knowledge received from other minds, which explores its 
hidden and multiplied relations, and gives it forth in fresh and higher 
forms. The perfection of the tree, then, lies in a precise or definite 
product. That of the mind lies in an indefinite and boundless energy. 
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The first implies limits. To set limits to the mind, would destroy that 
original power in which its perfection consists. Here, then, wo observe 
a distinction between material forms and the mind : and from the de- 
struction of the first, which, as we see, attain perfection and fulfil their 
purpose in a limited duration, wo cannot argue to the destruction of 
the last, which plainly possesses the capacity of a progress without 
end. 

2. We have pointed out one contrast between the mind and material 
forms. The latter, we have seen, by their nature, have bounds. The 
tree in a short time, and by rising and spreading a short distance, 
accomplishes its end. I now add, that the system of nature to which 
the tree belongs, requires that it should stop whore it does. Were it to 
grow 1 for ever, it would bo an infinite misclnef. A single plant, endued 
with tlio principle of unlimited expansion, would in the progress of 
centuries overshadow nations and exclude every other growth, would 
exhaust tho earth’s whole fertility. Material forms, then, must liavo 
narrow bounds, and their usefulness requires that their life and growth 
should often be arrested even before reaching tho limits prescribed by 
nature. But the indefinite expansion of tho mind, instead of warring 
with and counteracting the system of creation, harmonizes with and 
perfects it. One tree, should it grow for ever, would exclude other 
forms of vegetable life. One mind, in proportion to its expansion, 
awakens and in a sense creates other minds. It multiplies, instead of 
exhausting, tho nutriment which other understandings need. A mind, 
the more it has of intellectual and moral life, tho more it spreads life and 
power around it. It is an ever-enlarging source of thought and love. 
Let me here add, that the mind, by unlimited growth, not only yields a 
greater amount of good to other beings, but it produces continually new 
forms of good. This is an important distinction.. Were the tree to 
spread indefinitely, it would abound more in fruit, but in fruit of the 
same kind; and, by excluding every other growth, it would destroy tho 
variety of products, which now contribute to health and enjoyment. 
But the mind, in its progress, is perpetually yielding new fruits, new 
forms of thought, and virtue, and sanctity. It always contains within 
itself the germs of higher influences than it lias ever put forth, the buds 
of fruits which it has never borne. Thus the very reason which requires 
the limitation of material forms, I mean the good of the whole system, 
seems to require the unlimited growth of mind. 

3. Another distinction between material forms and the mind is, that 
to the former, destruction is no loss. They exist for others wholly, in 
no degree for themselves ; and others only can sorrow for their fall. 
Tho mind, on the contrary, has a deep interest in its own existence. In 
this respect, indeed, it is distinguished from the animal as well as the 
vegetable. To the animal, the past is a blank, and so is tho future. 
The present is everything. But to the mind the present is compara- 
tively nothing. Its great sources of happiness are memory and hope. 
It has power over the past, not only the power of recalling it, but of 
turning to good all its experience, its errors and sufferings as well as its 
successes. It lias power over the future, not only the power of antici- 
pating it, but of bringing the prosent to hear upon it, arid of sowing for 
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it the seeds of a golden harvest. To a mind capable of tbus connecting 
itself with all duration, of spreading itself through times past and to 
come, existence becomes infinitely doar, and, what is most worthy of 
observation, its interest in its own being increases with its progress in 
power and virtue. An improved mind understands the greatness of its 
own nature, and the worth of existence, as these cannot be understood 
by tho unimproved. The thought of its own destruction suggests to it 
an extent of ruin, which the latter cannot comprehend. The thought 
of such faculties as reason, conscience, and moral will, being extin- 
guished, — of powers, akin to the divino energy, being annihilated by 
their Author,— of truth and virtue, those images of God, being blotted 
out, — of progress towards perfection, being broken off almost at its 
beginning, — this is a thought fitted to overwhelm a mind, in which tho 
consciousness of its own spiritual nature is in a good degree unfolded. 
In other words, the more the mind is truo to itself and to God, the 
more it clings to existence, the more it shrinks from extinction as an 
infinite loss. Would liot its destruction, then, bo a very different thing 
from the destruction of material beings, and does the latter furnish an 
analogy or presumption in support of the former? To me, the undoubted 
fact, that the mind thirsts for continued being, just in proportion as it 
obeys tho will of its Maker, is a proof, next to irresistible, of its being 
destined by him for immortality. 

4. Let mo add one more distinction between the mind and material 
forms. I return to the tree. We speak of the tree as destroyed . Wo 
say that destruction is the order of nature, and some say that man must 
not hope to escape the universal law. Now we deceive ourselves in this 
use of words. There is in reality no destruction in the material world. 
True, the tree is resolved into its elements. But its elements sur- 
vive, and still more, they survive to fulfil the samo end which they 
bofore accomplished. Not a power of nature is lost. The particles of 
the decayed tree are only left at liborty to form new, perhaps more 
beautiful and useful combinations. They may shoot up into more luxuriant 
fbliago, or enter into the structure of tbe highest animals. But were 
mind to perish, there would be absolute, irretrievable destruction ; for 
mind, from its nature, is something individual, an uncompounded 
essence, which cannot be broken into parts, and enter into umou with 
other minds. I am myself, and can become no other being. My ex- 
perience, my history, cannot become my neighbour’s. My conscious- 
ness, my memory, my interest m my past life, my affections, cannot 
bo transferred. If in any instance I have withstood temptation, and 
through such resistanco have acquired power over myself and a claim 
to the approbation of my fellow-beings, this resistance, this power, this 
claim are my own ; I cannot make them another’s. I can give away 
my property, my limbs ; but that which makes myself, in other words, 
my consciousness, my recollections, my feelings, my hopes, these can 
never become parts of another mind. In the extinction of a thinking, 
moral being, who has gained truth and virtue, there would be an abso- 
lute destruction. This event would not be as the setting of the sun, 
which is a transfer of light to new regions ; but a quenching of the light. 
It would be a ruin such as nature nowhere exhibits, a ruin of what is 
infinitely more precious than the outward universe, and is not, there- 
fore, to bo inferred from any of the changes of the material world. 
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I am aware, that views of this naturo, intended to show us that im- 
mortality is impressed on the soul itself, fail to produce conviction from 
various causes. There are not a few, who are so accustomed to look 
on the errors and crimes of society, that human naturo seems to them 
little raised above the brutal; and they hear, with a secret incredulity, 
of those distinctions and capacities of the mind which point to its per- 
petual existence. To such men, 1 might say, that it is a vicious pro- 
pensity which leads them to fasten continually and exclusively on the 
sins of human nature: just as it is criminal to fix the thoughts perpetu- 
ally on the miseries of human life, hud to see nothing but evil in the 
order of creation and the providence of God. But, passing over this, 
I allow that human nature abounds in crime. But this docs not de- 
stroy my conviction of its greatness and immortality. I say, that I see 
in crime itself tho proofs of human greatness and of an immortal 
nature. The position may seem extravagant, but it may bo fully sus- 
tained. 

I ask you first to consider, what is implied in crime. Consider in 
what it originates. It has its origin in the noblest principle that can 
belong to any being; I moan, in moral freedom. There can be no 
crime without liberty of action, without moral power. Were man a 
machine, were he a mere creature of sensation and impulse, like tho 
brute, ho could do no wrong. It is only because he has tho faculties of 
reason and conscience, and a power over himself, that ho is capable of 
contracting guilt. Thus, great guilt is itself a testimony to tho high 
endowments of the soul. 

In tho next place, let me ask you to consider, whence it is that man 
sins. lie sins by being exposed to temptation. Now, the great design 
of temptation plainly is, that tho soul, by withstanding it, should gain 
strength, should make progress, should become a proper object of 
divine reward. That is, man sins through -an 'exposure which is 
designed to carry him forward to perfection, so that tho cause of his 
guilt, points to a continued and improved existence. 

In tho next place, 1 say, that guilt has a peculiar consciousness 
belonging to it, which speaks strongly of a future life. It carries with 
it intimations of retribution. Its natural associate is fear. The con- 
nexion of misery with crime is anticipated by a kind of moral instinct ; 
and the very circumstance, that the unprincipled man somotimes escapes 
presont suffering, suggests more strongly a future state, whore this 
apparent injustice will be redressed, and where present prosperity will 
become an aggravation of woe. Guilt sometimes speaks of a future 
state even in louder and mere solemn tones than virtue. It has been 
known to overwhelm the spirit with terrible forebodings, and has found 
through its presentiments the hell which it feared. Thus guilt does not 
destroy, but corroborates, the proofs, contained in the soul itself, of its 
own future being. 

Ijet me add one more thought. The sins, which abound in the world, 
and which are so often adduced to chill our belief in the capacities and 
vast prospects of human nature, servo to place in stronger relief, and in 
brighter light, the examples of piety and virtue, which, all must ac- 
knowledge, are to bo found among the guilty multitude. A mind which, 
in such a world, amidst so many corrupting influences, holds fast to 
truth, duty, and God, is a nobler mind than any which could be formed 
voi. ii. 2 P 
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in the absence of such temptation. Thus the great sinfulness of the 
world makes the virtue which exists in it more glorious ; and the very 
struggles which tho good man has to maintain with its allurements and 
persecutions, prepare him for a brighter reward. To me such views are 
singularly interesting and encouraging. I delight to behold tho testi- 
mony which sin itself furnishes to man’s greatness and immortality. 
I, indeod, see great guilt on earth ; but 1 see it giving occasion to great 
moral strength, and to singular devotion and virtue in tho good, and 
thus throwing on human nature a lustre which more than compensates 
for its own deformity. I do not shut my eyes oil the guilt of my race. I 
see in history, human malignity, so aggravated, so unrelenting, as even 
to pursue with torture, and to doom to the most agonizing death, the best 
of human beings. But when I see these beings unmoved by torture, 
meek, and calm, and forgiving in their agonies ; superior to death, and 
never so glorious as in their last hour, — 1 forgot the guilt which perse- 
cutes them, in my admiration of their virtue. In their sublimo ’con- 
stancy, I see a testimony to the worth and immortality of human 
nature, that outweighs the wickedness of which they seem to bo the vic- 
tims ; and I feel an assurance, which nothing can wrest from me, that 
tho godlike virtuo, which has thus been driven from earth, will find a 
home, an everlasting home, in its native heaven. Thus sin itself be- 
comes a witness to the future life of man. 

1 ha vo thus, my hearers, endeavoured to show, that our nature, the 
more it is enquired into, discovers more clearly the impress of immor- 
tality. I do not mean, that this evidence supersedes all other. From 
its very nature it can only be understood thoroughly by improved and 
purified minds. The proof of immortality, which is suited to all under- 
standings, is found in the Gospel, sealed by the blood and confirmed by 
the resurrection of Christ. But this, I think, is mado more impressive, 
by a demonstration of its harmony with the teachings of nature. To 
me, nature and revelation speak with one voice on the great theme of 
man’s future being. Let not their joint witness be unheard. 

How full, how bright are tho evidences of this grand truth. ITow 
weak are the common arguments, which scepticism arrays against it. 
To me, there is but one objection against immortality, if objection it 
may be called, and this arises from the very greatness of the truth. 
My mind sometimes sinks under its weight, is lost in its immensity ; 
I scarcely dare believe that such a good is placed within my reach. 
When 1 think of myself, as existing through all future ages, as surviv- 
ing this earth and that sky, as exempted from every imperfection and 
error of my prosent being, as clothed with an angel’s glory, as compre- 
hending with my intellect and embracing in my affections an extent of 
creation compared with which the earth is a point ; when I think of 
myself, as looking on the outward universe with an organ of vision that 
will reveal to me a beauty and harmony and order not now imagined, 
and as having an access to the minds of the wise and good, which will 
make them in a sense my own ; when I think of myself, as forming 
friendships with innumerable beings of rich and various intellect and of 
the noblest virtue, as introduced to the society of heaven, as meeting 
there the great and excellent, of whom I have read in history, as joined 
with 44 the just made perfect” in an ever-enlarging ministry of beneyo- 
lence, as conversing with Jesus Christ with the familiarity of friendship, 
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and especially as having an immediate intercourse with God, such as 
the closest intimacies of earth dimly shadow forth ; — when this thought 
of my future being comes to me, whilst I hope, I also fear ; the bless- 
edness seems too great; the consciousness of present weakness and 
unworthiness is almost too strong for hope. But when, in this 
frame of mind, I look round on the creation, and see thero the marks of 
an omnipotent goodness, to which nothing is impossible, and from which 
everything may be hoped ; when 1 see around me the proofs of an infi- 
nite Father, who must desire tho perpetual progress of his intellectual 
offspring; when I look next at the human mind, and see what powers 
a few years have unfolded, and discern in it the capacity of eycrlasting 
improvement; and especially when 1 look at Jesus, tho conqueror of 
death, the heir of immortality, who lias gone as the forerunner of man- 
kind into the mansions of light and purity, I can and do admit the 
almost overpowering thought of the everlasting life, growth, felicity of 
the human soul. 

To each of us, my friends, is this felicity offered ; a good which turns 
to darkness and wortlilessqcss tho splendour and excellence of tho most 
favoured lot on earth. I say, it is offered. It cannot be forced on us ; 
from its nature, it must be won. Immortal happiness is nothing more 
than the unfolding of our own minds, the full, bright exercise of our best 
powers ; and these powers are nevor to be unfolded here or hereafter, 
but through our own free exertion. To anticipate a higher existence 
whilst we neglect our own souls, is a delusion on which reason frowns 
no less than revelation. Dream not of a heaven into which ^ou may 
enter, live here as you may. To such as waste tho present state, tho 
future will not, cannot, bring happiness. There is no concord between 
them and that world of purity. A human being who has lived with- 
out God, and without self-improvement, can no more enjoy hkpaven, 
than a mouldering body, lifted from the tonjJ^uidTffcluiid amidsf beau- 
tiful prospects, can enjoy tho light through its decayed cyeS, or feel the 
balmy air which blows away its dust. My hearers, immortality is a 
glorious doctrine ; but not given us for speculation or amusement. Its 
happiness is to bo realized only through our own struggles with our- 
selves, only through our own reaching forward to new virtue and piety. 
To be joined with Christ in Heaven, we must be joined with him now 
in spirit, in tho conquest of temptation, in charity and well-doing. Im- 
mortality should begin here. Tho seed is now to be sown, which is to 
expand for ever. “ Be not weary then in well-doing; for in due time 
we shall reap, if we faint not/’ 
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